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FiOft.  1-14.— H»BS*toioft  of  Qimrtttu  FeTor;  Figs,  1^9,  Progressivo  cndagloUu- 
]ar  devtlopmeat  of  tbaquarUm  purasitc;  Frgs.  lO-lL  Eudoglobulnr  tifisJon  form 6; 
Fig,  13,  Free  SirorulatioD  ;  Figs,   13-H,  Free  pigttjcrUed  fonns,  otio  IliigeUated, 

Fi08.  15-33.— Ha*nmtaatOB of  Terlittti  Fever  :  Figa.  M-24,  Progrt?gsiveemloglob* 
ular  cleTclapnieDb  of  tiie  tertian  purasite  ;  Figs,  35-27,  Etidogbbular  flsaion  fonim ; 
Figs.  '2M-$(K  Frt*c  gpt>rulQtioiifl ;  Figa,  ai-a:{,  Frets  fiignicnU-d  famis,  one  flagellQU'*!. 

Fifift,  34-5/5.  — Hroruatozoii  of  Eslivoanliimndl  (Quotiillttti)  Fcvor:  Figs,  :J4-50, 
KijUi)globyl«r  tievelopiuent  of  the  quolidian  parasite  ;  Figa,  42.  48.  ami  4«p  I'arnmtefl 
ti)  alUsreU  red  blood  cofpuieleB  (braaay  IXMjies)  ;  Figs.  51-55,  Endoglobukr  fonne  in 
Aporubition. 

All  Ibc  flgiifci  of  rhiH  plate,  as  well  im  those  of  tile  following  plate*  were  dmwn 
froin  fresh  ^pecinieiig  fi^i  [jvHz  immersion) ;  Figs.  50-55  oulj  were  drawn  from  u 
ppcparatifm  of  tlie  Ijoue  marrtjw  In  a  ease  of  pernidons  quotidian  ;  the  niarrow  wus 
drieil  aftvr  Elirlieh's  methnd  on  a  cover-glasa,  and  stfliQed  ^itiv  methylene  bhu*. 
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PLATE  I. 


PLATE  II. 

FiOH.  1-48.— llitiiiatozoa of  Estivoaiitiimnal  (Tertian)  Fever  :  Figs.  1-9,  Young 
non-pigniented  parasites ;  Figs.  10-32.  Parasites  in  process  of  development,  pig- 
mented at  the  periphery  ;  Figs.  33-42,  Parasites  verj.near  the  stage  of  multiplication, 
tlie  pigment  in  which  is  collected  near  the  centre ;  Figs.  43-4H,  Sporulation  forms. 
In  Figs.  8  and  U,  and  30-42  are  represented  the  various  changes  occurring  in  the  re«l 
b]o<Ml  corpuscles  invaded  by  the  parasites. 

Fios.  49-70  —Various  Forms  belonging  to  the  Gro\ip  of  Crescent  Bodies :  Figs. 
49-60,  Fusate,  ovoid,  round,  and  semilunar  endoglobular  forms :  Fi^s.  61-64.  The 
same  forms  in  a  free  stat4» ;  Figs.  65-06.  CresccMit  bo<lies  properly  so  called  ;  Figs. 
67-69,  Free  ovoid  and  round  b<Klies ;  Fig.  70,  Vacuolization  of  a  free  cn»scent 
body. 

Fi«8.  71-77.— Flagellated  Bodies  (^'^  ^^^^^^  ^"'"^^^^^i^)- 
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PLATE  HI. 


Fioa.   l^,— Non'pigmeiiU.il  Parasites. 

Fia».  4-5.  — PanuUcs  CoQUiniijg  Pigment  Uranulfia. 

F108.  ft-l2.— Parasites  wltlx  Binall  Blocks  of  lament,  iti  v^arlous  stagm  of  de- 
vdopmenl  up  to  fission. 

Pti i .   1 3 .  —  A  Vac uol i  Kc J  Pamsi te  Con tid ii  i  u g  a  Brntk) I  Mass  0 f  Pig uw 1 1 1. 

Fiti*   H.^A  Large  Paraaito  with  Gratiiiles,  coutainlug  two  ehromaliti  bcniies. 

Pjoa,  15-17. — Ijiirgc  P?vmsitt\^  wjili  Blocks  of  PigmeDli  some  not  jret  diilenen- 
tiatcd,  otlicrsat  the  l>c^iuning  of  liitTereuUation. 

Fi« s.   1 8-23,  — ^ V 1  iri o as  Pii asea  of  I) i v i si 011 . 

Pig.  28  «-A  Ltiicocjtc  with  Poly  luorph 011  s  Nucleus,  containing  iiKires. 

Pioa.  24-25, — Spores  ConUiinetl  in,  or  Ailherenl  to  Ketl  CorpufifJeB, 

Fto.  2fl.  — IHvislonof  a  Parasite,  wiih  a  Block  of  Pigmeut,  into  Irregular  Muiei 
(DiBaggrcgntion). 

Fig.  27.— l>iWsiou  of  a  Piinisito  with  U  Bhjck  of  Pigtoeot  into  Hltigf.  each  of 
which  contaios  a  granule  of  dimmatio. 

Fjg^.  38-30. --R«d  Blooci  Corpuaeles  Cotituloiug  Morts  Ihaii  Outs  Pamsite,  in  the 
same  or  diflerent  utages  of  deTelopmeut. 

Fim.  31-3^.— Bniall  Endoglobular  Crescent  Bodies. 

F108.  34-35.  — litHiiea  witli  C^titral  Pigineut,  which  are  free  in  tlie  blood  piasraa 
and  ill  a  GOD  d  it  ion  of  vacuolization. 

Fuis.  30-^7.  — Large  Pale  Pigmented  Bculies  of  doubtful  interprcUittoii. 

The  flgun^s  arc  made  from  preparaliona  of  bloixl  flxed  in  ei^uai  parts  of  rIcoIio] 
and  ether  and  stained  with  Ehrlidra  hsematoxylin  and  eofliii  {^  Zeiss  homogeneous 
immersion  lens).  From  Bastianelli  e  Bignami  :  "Studi  sella  infessione  inftkrlca.  " 
Bullettino  della  R  Accademla  Medica  di  Room,  Anno  XX. 
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PLATE  IV, 


5[alarial  Furaiitei  SluiitcHl  bj  Hoiimuuwikj's  Metliod,  in  wbicli  there  Isaaelee' 
Uire  stain  ot  tbu  auclear  cbrotniitin.  (Fnnu  rcaearcbei,  as  jet  UDpubliahed,  of  Baa- 
UaDell!  and  Bignami.) 

Fioi*.  l-ft.-*QuartaTi  Pamsiles  Figa.  4-7,  Various  phases  of  uuclear  division 
Up  to  complete  fl*.ai(»n  [Fig.  6)  .  Fig.  B,  yimriMri  parasite  complett-lj  diVKJed  luto 
yoiiDg  purasiles  ilibtincUy  separated  ooe  fr^m  llie  otbcr*  eacb  of  ibcui  liaviDg  a 
uudeus  ricb  in  clirotnatin  ,  Fig.  U,  AduEt  qiiartau  form,  steriio  in  miiu." 

Fi^is  10-!2*2.  ^Tertian  Famsites  Figs.  10-13,  Viirlous  pba&es  of  development  f>f 
tbo  k^rtittij  iinraaile  Figs.  14^17,  Vanmis  pbases  of  nuclear  division  ,  Fig.  18,  Com- 
plete tlHaion  of  ft  pAmlte  inio  nunierous  dangbter  eorpuscks  Ube  '^spondatiun'*  of 
raaDj  writers)  ;  Pigi.  19^91,  Adult  forms  of  ibc  tertian  paiasile,  sterile  in  man,* 
from  one  of  wliicb  (Fig,  *3t J  a  gemmuU*  is  extruding :  Fig.  t2»  A  Ragellated  body. 
dedvml  from  one  of  the  forms  above  piclureii,  which  has  two  flagella  formod  in 
great  part  of  cbrumatin  and  one  of  pniU>plasm  only.  In  the  greater  nnmlier  of 
llugel Idled  liodieii  nil  the  llngclla  contain  chromatin,  but  more  figures  are  not  given 
from  wunt  *jf  ^imce 

Fhh.  Td  irL-^Efitlvoautnmnal  Parusites  Figs  23-34.  Young  puraaites,  la 
Fig,  24  the  parasite  locjka  as  if  it  were  resting  in  a  depression  in  the  red  blood  cor- 
tiu*cleanci  hiwl  ool  wlmlly  pentlrutucl  into  its  interior,  Figs,  tJ5-2G.  Adult  parasitic 
forms »  with  pigment  collected  into  one  or  more  blocks,  wbieb  arc  very  near  the 
stage  of  nnr!«ar  dtvition ;  Figs.  27-31,  Various  phases  of  nuclear  division  up  to 
com(>letc  fission  of  the  parasite  into  riauglitcr  corpuscles  (apomlaiion)  ;  Figs. 
a5^ia.  Fiirnm  of  ibo  cresceDt  phase  in  various  degrcea  of  development  (sterile  forms 
in  man")  *  Figs.  3o-38,  Young  crescents  (ovoid  and  fused  bodies.)  :  Fig.  38,  Ovoid 
Ijoiiy  with  a  gemmule  cxtmposed  of  protoplasm  ;  Figs.  30  and  42,  Ovoid  and  round 
iKtdiesu'tth  gemmules  composetl  of  cliromatin  ;  Fig.  40.  Hwolknj  crescent  form  from 
which  the  chrontatin  has  in  large  part  esc  iped  (preparation  kept  in  the  moiai  eliam 
her  for  alwut  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ijefnre  Hjcation)  ;  Fig  43,  Hound  IkmIj  issuing 
from  a  c nascent  tlie  chromatin  of  which  is  escaping  in  tbi*  fortn  of  »  rt lament  (prep 
anUion  kept  in  the  moist  chamber,  as  above)  ;  Figs.  44-1'*,  Flagellated  l>odieB  de- 
rived from  crescent  forms;  in  one  (Fig.  44)  the  ftagellaare  eomposcil  of  chromatin 
in  great  part,  in  the  other  (Fig.  45)  they  consist  of  protopUuim, 


•Tl3o$i»  larntB  defflxAktal  «i  iterite  tp  mma  are  aafMbio  of  de¥«1i>pment  utt^dorlf  in  u  l[r« 
cycl«  a«  itporu^OA  Id  the  Enlddl«  lDte«i|;»fl  of  Anoplielefl  ei«v|^r  f  A.  ii»GvilpaoDli,  of  Meiires). 


FtGS.  I-IO.— DcTelopment  of  ibe  CresccDtB  in  the  Middle  Ititeatineof  Anopheles 
Clavig^r :  Fig,  ],  Crescent  in  llie  -wall  of  the  middle  JDteatine  »  Httlti  less  th&u  two 
days  (about  forty  iiours)  after  thy  Aoopheles  had  iucked  tbu  blood  of  a  sufferer 
from  nmlaria.  The  parasite  preserves  its  epiudle  shape,  resembling  perfectly  the 
form  which  it  mi^y  aa^iunie  in  the  blowl  of  man  ;  Figs.  S-5.  Forms  of  progressive 
development*  surrounded  by  a  very  tbm  hyaline  capsule,  sliowing  the  phases  of 
successive  division  of  the  nucleus.  The  nuclei  of  the  parasitic  body  in  Fig.  5  are 
small  and  very  numerous ;  Fig.  6»  Forms  of  com plele  development  of  the  cresctot 
sporozoon  ;  within  tlie  capsule  are  seen  very  numerous  sporozoites  (Figs.  1-6  are 
drawn  from  preparations  fixed  in  formalin  and  alcoliol  and  stained  with  BiShmer's 
hacmatoxylin  i  Fig.  (I  ia  from  the  infected  intestine  of  Anopheles,  cut  in  ioto  after 
being  embedded  in  parallin)  ;  Fig.  7,  A  mature  sporoKoon  cctntaining  a  very  large 
number  of  sporonoitea^  eeea  in  an  uaatajncd  fresh  preparation  ;  Fig.  8,  The  salivary 
gland  of  Anopheles,  the  cells  of  which  contain  numerous sporozoites  ;  Fig.  9,  Mature 
fiporozoites  drawn  from  a  preparation  first  dried,  then  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  staiDed  by  Romanowsky's  method  i  Fig.  10,  A  large  capsule  containing  many 
brown  bodies  of  vaHed  form  and  structure, 

Ftoa.  11-18— Developmental  Forms  of  the  Parasites  of  Ordinary  Tertian  in  the 
Middle  Intestine  of  Anopheles  CI  a  viger:  Fig.  lU  Tertian  body  in  tUc  substance  of 
the  middle  iutestino  less  tljan  two  days  after  the  insect  had  sucked  the  blood  of  a 
patient  with  tertian  fever;  Figs*  12-lR,  Later  developmental  forms  of  the  tertian 
gporomon^  showing  the  succesiive  divisions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  parasite  ;  Fig.  17, 
Mature  tertian  sporozoou  containing  very  numerous  sporozoites  ami  the  residua  of 
segmentHtion  (semi-schematic).  (All  the  preceding  figures— U  to  17  inclusire— are 
drawn  from  preparations  fixed  in  formalin  and  alcohol  and  stained  with  Bohmer*B 
luematoxylin) ;  Fig.  18,  Mature  tertian  sporozoon  containing  very  many  sporozoites 
and  residua  of  segmentation,  seen  in  an  unstaincHl  fresh  preparation. 

Fio.  19.— The  Middle  Intestine  of  a  Specimen  of  Auuphek'S  Claviger  Captured 
in  a  Cabin  in  Ostia  (a  region  where  grave  malaria  prevails)  occupied  by  several 
peasants  suUe ring  from  malaria.  It  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  cystic  bod- 
ics,  the  greater  number  of  tliem  mature  and  enclosing  sporozoites.  They  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  middle  intestine,  pressing  toward  the 
exterior,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  middle  third  but  less  abundant  in  the  ante- 
rior  third.  The  figure  is  semi -schematic,  drawn  after  a  preparation  seen  with  a 
Hartnack  objective  4*  eyepiece  3. 

Pttis.  1-10  are  taken  from  the  plates  of  a  work  about  to  be  published  by  Grossi, 
Bignami.  and  Bastlanelll.  Figs.  11-lB  are  from  another  work  bodd  to  he  published 
by  Bastiauelli  and  Bignami, 
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PLATE  VI. 


Fjqs,  1-3.  —Cerebral  CttpUlariea  Contaitiitig  Non  Piguienled  Pftrasitea  .  In  Fig. 
1  the  pwiisi*«-coBtaii\ittg  red  blood  co  rp  use  lee  urc  seen  ranged  along  tbe  ves^l  wiiUb. 

Fiu.  3.^ A  Cerebral  Capillary  in  wUtcb  All  llm  lied  Corpuacrlea  Contaiu  Non- 
Plgmenied  Paraeitea  In  Various  Degrees  of  Development ;  many  arc  already  In  the 
■Uge  of  iporuktlon, 

FttiHi.  4-5.— Cerebral  Capill&riea  Contalmtig  Emioglobular  Panisltei,  with  pig- 
ment tiitber  collected  at  the  centre  or  Irregularly  diaseminated. 

Piij,  6, — Cefvbral  Capillary  Filled  with  Pigmented  Paraaitea  in  the  Fisaioo  Stage  ; 
some  of  tbe  ^ssiou  forma  are  eudoglobular,  otlit^re  free  aud  io  a  state  of  disaggrega- 
tion ;  near  thu  fiasion  forms  are  seen  cndog lobular  bodies  wtlli  pigment  Irregularly 
dissetnlnaled  (4,  oUierswith  the  pigment  collected  into  a  central  mass-  tbere  are 
hIbo  pigmented  endothelial  cells,  and  blocks  of  free  pigment^ 

Fit*,  7,— Cerebral  Capillary  Filled  with  Spores  and  Blockaof  Black  Pigment. 

Fi».  8.— Cerebral  Capillary  Coutaining  Plgmentetl  Cells  and  Piiraaitea  in  the 
Btugc  of  Sporulation. 

Flu.  U,^]k>ne  Marrow.  The  medullary  reascls  are  lillcd  with  fission  forma  and 
fusAte  bodies ;  the  element*  of  the  medullary  pul^,  aomeof  which  are  pigmented 
and  coo  tain  globules,  are  in  karyokinesis.  At  <t  fa  fleeo  a  necrotic  mixcrocjte,  In 
which  tbe  nucleuE)  is  not  recoguizable,  filled  with  deeolori^eti  red  blood  corpuBcles 
containing  parasites  with  central  pigment  blocks. 

Fui,  10  —  Macropbagi  of  lite  Bone  Marrow,  (n)  Large  eel)  in  which  in  a  large 
TRCUole  are  seen  parasite- containing  red  blood  corpuscles ,  (A)  macrocytc  with  deco)- 
orized  nucleus,  the  nuclear  membrane  l>eing  preaerTe*!,  coQtaining  cncioglobular 
^^K  pttlBfltet  in  the  fission  stage,  decolorized  red  blood  corpusclea  containing  amtebte, 
^^^■ttod  blocks  of  pigment. 

^^^V  All  these  prepamtions  were  Uikcn  from  crises  of  pcmlciotis  infection,  and  were 
^^B  ■talned  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  veauTin  ;  seen  with  a  ^  SSelsi  homo- 
V        geneoua  immersion  tena. 
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PLATE  VI. 


PLATE  VII. 

FlO.  1. — Acute  Kniiirgemeut  of  the  8pleeM  in  MidurJii  (Leiu.  objectWe  8,  ocular 
S).  Thii  preimriition  sltows  jnost  iotetiae  lijperu^mitt  uf  tiie  splenic  pulp;  the  nh- 
inenti  of  iby  pulp  nre  hi  part  pi g me u ted.  Very  imioj  rod  corpuscles  conuinlDg 
parasites  wiili  ceulrul  pigaieat,  iiml  in  process  of  ftsaiou,  arw  ranged  along  the  walla 
of  the  Yiuifl]  btcuna'  nnd  interposeil  bet  wee u  the  elemeute  of  tbe  pulp. 

Ffg.  *i, — The  Liver  in  Perukious  Firver,  The  intralobulnr  vessels  coutain  &  few 
emloglobubir  pnriisltes,  pigmented  and  paiusite^contalniDg  mAcroeytes:  many  of  the 
vasul  emkilheNu  are  piginenEed,  Tbe  hepatic  ce^IIs  are  in  large  part  lilleil  with 
btuekflof  yelUmiBh*  greenish  yelloiv,  and  bmssy  yellow  pigment  (Leitz.  objective 
0,  ocul.ir  B) . 

FuK  3.  — Mucosa  of  ihe  Ktonmch  from  a  €me  of  Cbolcniic  Pernicious  Fever,  seen 
tindf^r  illght  maguidcatiou  (Hartnaek.  objective  4.  ocular  2).  All  the  caplUariea 
of  the  mueosn  are  lilted  with  pigmented  emloglobular  parasites  (under  thla  enlarge- 
ment only  tbe  masses  of  pigment  are  aecn)  ;  tbe  su [lerGcies  of  the  mucosa  Is  com- 
pletely necrotic;  the  intcrglandular  capillaries  of  the  necrotic  lisaue  aa  far  as  the 
Buper5cia1  it  rain  are  obstructetl  by  pigmented  parasites  and  by  melanireroua 
Icut^ocytca. 

Flo.  4.  — Ejstremity  of  an  Intestinal  Villus  (ZeiM^  <|^  liomogeneoua  Immeraion 
kns)  from  a  t'aae  of  Choleraic  Pernicious  Fever,  Some  of  the  capillaries  arc 
illed  wltli  enduglobular  pignienteil  parasites,  some  of  them  in  the  0Hsii*n  stage, 
ntlier  capillaries  contain  only  accumulations  of  me  I  an  if  erous  leucocytes  or  maast^ 
of  apparently  free  pigment.  Many  of  the  cellular  element*  of  tbe  villus  have  a 
nucleus  stained  with  diiUculty  by  the  usual  nuclear  stains;  at  some  points  the 
■U|ierficiea  of  the  villus  ie  lullU rated  with  large  and  ill  formed  bacilli. 

The  preparations  were  st&lned  wltb  LoeHier's  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene 
'  blue. 
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PLATE  VIll. 

Fio.  1.— Section  of  the  Brain  in  a  Case  of  Comatose  Pernicious  Fever.  The 
white  substance  is  the  seat  of  numerous  punctiform  hemorrhages. 

Fig.  2. — Enlargement  of  the  Liver  with  Perilobular  Melanosis  (natural  size). 
The  malarial  infection  had  shortly  before  run  its  course. 

Fio.  3.— Enlargement  of  the  Spleen  with  Marked  Melanosis.  The  follicles  are 
enlargeil  and  do  not  contain  pigment. 

Fig.  4.— a  Pigmented  Leucocyte  in  Process  of  Degeneration,  in  Pernicious  Fever. 
The  nucleus  is  not  visible,  the  protoplasm  is  filled  with  shining  droplets.  Drawn 
from  a  fresh  specimen  and  seen  with  ^  Leitz  homogeneous  immersion. 
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PLATE  IX. 

Fig.  1.— Chronic  Eulargemeot  of  tbo  Liver  in  Malaria  (Hartnack,  objective  5. 
ocular «)) .  The  preparation  shows  the  melanosis  of  the  periphery  of  the  hepatic 
lobule ;  large  pigmented  elemento  are  seen  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the  vessels ; 
the  endothelia  are  pigmented  ;  bloi-ks  of  pigment  are  seen  also  in  the  large  i)erivu8- 
cular  elements  and  in  the  lymphatics  of  tlie  triangular  space.  Many  of  t lie  hepatic 
cells  are  reduced  in  size,  but  the  nucleus  is  preserved  and  of  normal  appearance. 

Fio.  2.— Chronic  Malarial  Enlargement  of  the  Liver  without  Melanosis  (llart- 
nack,  objective  5,  ocular  3) .  Lymphatic  dilatations  and  cysts :  very  marked  atro 
phy  of  the  hepatic  trabecuhc  interposed  between  the  lymphatic  ectasiie ;  lacunar 
dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  stasis  of  the  lymphatic  elements  in  the  latter. 
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PLATE  X. 

Fig.  1.— Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen  in  Malaria,  and  Acute  Recurrent 
Enlargement  (Hartnack,  objective  5,  ocular  8) .  Enormous  dilatations  of  the  venous 
lacu nu} ;  thickening  of  the  splenic  reticulum  ;  melantemia  and  melanosis  of  the  pulp. 

Fio.  2.— Chron'  3Ialarial  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen  (Hartnack,  objective  5, 
ocular  3).  Enormous  dilatations  of  the  splenic  vessels  with  marked  atrophy  and 
pigmentation  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The  splenic  tissue  has  assumed  a  cavernous 
aspect. 

Pro.  3. — Chronic  jlalarial  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen  (Hartnack,  objective  5, 
ocular  3) .     False  angioma  of  the  spleen  ;  a  large  number  of  giant  cells. 

Fig.  4.— Chronic  Malarial  Enlargement  of  the  Liver  (Leitz,  objective  6.  ocular 
3).  The  capillaries  are  enormously  dilated,  large  blocks  of  pigment  are  seen  along 
the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  the  perivascular  lymphatics  are  markedly  dilated.  The 
hepatic  cells  are  atrophic  and  vacuolized  ;  some  of  them  are  necrotic,  others  present 
degenerative  alterations  of  the  nucleus. 


PLATE  XL 


TIio  dgurcs  Jo  tbifl  plate  represent  tli©  pHDcit>al  Allerationa  of  the  li^er  unj  tho 
ki<Jt)cy»  id  |M5rnic-ious  liiemoglobUkuriu,  Tlio  preprLmtioiis  from  which  the  draw  logs 
^ere  mnda  were  stiUDecl  willi  lin-innUJXjUu  and  en«b. 

Fig.  1,— Sect  ions  of  the  LiTer,  showing  iilnmst  Coitipktc  Injection  of  the  BllUry 
Uapillnries  by  liispiiisjitexi  Bile  (ilartuuck,  (^hjective  5,  oriilar  li). 

F\ih  3,— HcpAlk' Cdl  in  Kuryokinesis  SiirrouudciJ  by  Biliary  C«pilhirie«  FUIihI 
with  ft  Ddicate  BUkry  Cast  (J^iss,  ^^  immersion). 

WitiB.  3wm1  4— Hepatic  Celli  Ju  KftryokiueBis  Containing  Granules  of  Blliafy 
Pigment  {Zetsa.  ^  injinemon). 

Fifi,  r>,— Hection  of  the  Kklney,  showing  the  ConFoJuted  Tubules  with  Nccrotif^ 
mid  l*art)y  Disiiilegrale*!  EpilUolhiuj  (IfannBtk.  objective  T,  oeular  3), 

Fifi.  IS.  —  Itenal  Tubule  with  ExfoHjited  Epitiifliiim  InipregnaUnl  with  lltemo- 
globin  (Hiirtnark,  objection  7,  tMidar  3) . 

FliL  7.  — Benal  Tubulo  Containing  n  Cjflinilcr  tVmip4igid  of  Fine  GmnuIcA  of 
ntt^moglobiD  ;  tlie  ppitheliiim  of  the  tiibnlo  ia  uor  vlaible. 

Fio.  8.— Dilate*!  Xlenal  Tuhule  Filled  with  ExfoUoUd  Epithelium  ami  with 
L«ucorytefl  fniprcgnatt^d  with  Hiemoglobin* 

Flo.  9.  — Bena!  Tubule  with  the  Epithelium  in  Great  Part  Prest-rred^upon  which 
\  DepfMitod  Ti  f^i^^er  *«r  Ha^mojLjtoliJn  ;  In  thf  lumen  of  the  tubule  are*  84*en  exfoliates  I 
'Vpithelial  Cfils  and  nuttiHrfiiis  wbtti*  bloo^l  corpuacles. 

Flo  Ilk -^Uruid  Tubule  Cont^uuing  Necrntic  BpitliHia  ImpregD^teil  with  Bil© 
Pigment. 

Fui,  it.'Betial  Tubule  Containing  a  Tangk  of  Rosary  like FilainenU of  Biliary 
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Voi^  XIX.— 1 


MALARIA. 


Tms  article  on  malaria  was  to  have  been  prepared  and  published 
over  a  year  ago,  but  the  discoveries  regarding  the  malarial  parasite 
made  while  the  preparation  of  the  article  was  in  progress  so  modified 
our  conceptions  in  several  essential  points  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  rewrite  entirely  certain  sections  and  to  change  others.  In  the 
course  of  little  more  than  six  months  our  knowledge  of  the  biology  of 
the  malarial  parasites  outside  of  the  human  body,  concerning  which 
up  to  that  time  there  were  merely  more  or  less  well-founded  supposi- 
tions and  hypotheses,  has  so  wonderfully  increased  that  we  may  say 
now  that  it  is  as  well  known,  in  certain  parts  at  least,  as  is  the  natural 
history  of  the  same  parasites  in  the  blood.  A  question  of  such  great 
practical  importance  for  the  physician  as  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the 
parasites  into  man  has  been  determined  experimentally,  and  where 
only  a  few  months  ago  doubt  was  reasonable  and  prudent  now  there 
is  certainty.  Certain  biological  phases  of  the  malarial  parasites,  con- 
cerning which  but  a  short  time  ago  there  were  many  discussions  and 
much  divergence  of  opinion,  have  now  a  well-recognized  and  estab- 
lished biological  significance.  On  tlie  other  side,  this  noteworthy 
progress  has  opened  up  a  new  horizon,  revealed  new  problems,  started 
new  discussions,  and  shown  new  fields  for  research  in  wliich  already 
from  many  sides  the  work  has  been  begun.  The  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  parasites  has  also  naturally  modified 
our  views  regarding  the  epidemiology  of  malaria,  and  has  pointed 
out  to  us  a  new  and  certain  method  of  prophylaxis.  , 

Whoever  has  followed  this  rapid  movement  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  certain  works  on  malaria,  published  even  during  the 
past  twelvemonth,  and  which  are  otherwise  most  valuable,  various 
questions  are  studied  in  a  way  which  now  appears  most  incomplete; 
and  he  will  readily  understand  the  desire  of  the  present  writers  to 
delay  the  final  revision  of  their  work  until  they  had  acquired  an  expe- 
rience and  a  personal  conviction  regarding  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  intelligently  the  observa- 
tions and  views  of  other  workers  in  the  same  field. 

In  this  treatise  the  sections  on  Parasitology  and  Etiology  are  those 
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wLdcli  have  been  modified  tlie  moat  as  a  resiiU  of  the  latest  reseafches. 
The  Beetiotis  on  Pathology  aod  Pathological  Anatomy  Gootain  for 
the  most  part  the  reault^  of  studies  oiade  sioce  the  discovery  of  the 
malarial  parasite-  In  the  sectioo  ou  Symptomatology  we  have  almost 
eutirely  omitted  reference  to  those  clinical  forms  which,  becanse  be- 
lieved to  be  malarial,  were  treated  of  at  length  in  works  published 
before  the  dincuvery  of  the  parasite,  but  which  are  now  iwlmitted  to 
be  due  to  other  causes.  We  have  devoted  a  special  section  to  the 
subject  of  Tropical  Malaria,  tn  which  much  attention  Las  recently 
been  given  by  investigators  in  many  tropical  countries ;  and  we  have 
also  included  in  otir  treatise  a  coDmderation  of  Ha&moglobinnria.  In 
view  of  the  recent  discoveries  n{  the  manner  in  whicli  malarial  infeo- 
tion  is  acquired,  the  incomijleteuesa  of  our  present  effort^s  in  the  way 
of  pnjphylaiis  will  doubtless  be  remedied  Id  the  immeiliate  future, 
and  there  is  very  much  to  lie  hoped  for  in  that  direction  as  a  result  of 
the  great  activity  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  study  of 
malaria. 


Historical  Sketch* 

The  history  of  the  reHearclieB  which  liave  been  made  into  the  sub- 
ject of  malarial  infection  may  Ixi  divide<l  into  three  periods:  the  firht, 
or  ancient,  period;  the  Becuwl,  dating  from  the  discovery  of -the  spe- 
cific remedy;  and  the  thin],  t>r  rec^nt^  peri  ml,  which  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  the  parasite  producing  the  inflection* 

The  earliest  theories  in  regard  ti)  iutennitipnt  fever  are  lost  in  the 
obscurity  which  reigns  over  the  origin  of  medical  science* 

It  would  apjjear  that  to  Empedocles  of  Agrigentu  (fifth  century 
before  Christ)  wo  owe  the  first  knowledge  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
stagnant  water  upon  the  health  of  man.  ITa  U  said  to  have  delivered 
Helinunte  from  au  eudemic  of  fever  by  dntiuiiig  tlie  stagnant  waters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

►  Hippocrates  distinguished  the  intermittent  fevers  from  the  con- 
tinuous, and  divided  them  intti  quotidian,  tertian,  aud  quartan  types; 
be  leoognizod  the  fact  that  theae  fevers  are  more  frequent  in  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  waters,  espe- 
cially after  a  rainy  spring  season ;  that  they  may  become  malignant, 
whence  the  necessity  for  precaution  in  the  prognosis  and  treatment; 
and  that  in  some  cases  they  are  followed  by  affections  of  the  spleen 
and  by  droiisy. 

In  the  "Treatise  on  Medicine,"  by  Anlus  Cornelius  Celsius,  the 
first  medical  work  of  any  imi>ortance  which  was  written  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  tlie  various  types  of  intermittent  fever  are  described  more  at 
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length — that  is  to  say,  the  quotidian,  the  tertian,  and  the  simple  and 
double  quartan ;  he  distinguishes  the  simple  tertian  from  another  in 
which  the  attack  is  of  longer  duration  and  much  more  severe  in  char- 
acter. 

In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  these  fevers,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
opinions  of  several  of  the  ancient  writers,  some  of  which  seem  to  be 
veritable  intuitions.  Thus  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  in  his  "  Kerum 
rusticarum,"  Lib.  I.,  writing  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  country  site  where  one  may  wish  to  build  a  villa,  says : 
"  Animadvertendum  etiam  si  qua  erunt  loca  palustria,  et  propter 
easdem  causas,  et  quod  crescunt  animalia  qusedam  minuta,  qusB  non 
possunt  oculi  consequi,  et  per  aera  intus  in  corpus,  per  os  ac  nares 
perveniunt  atque  difficiles  efficiunt  morbos." 

Columella  ("de  Re  rustica,"  Lib.  L,  Cap.  5)  writes:  "Nee  palu- 
dem  vicinam  esse  oportet  sedificiis  nee  junctam  militarem  viam ;  quod 
ilia  caloribus  noxium  virum  eructat  et  infestis  aculeis  armata  gignit 
animalia,  quae  in  nos  densissimis  examinibus  involant." 

And  Palladius  ("de  He  rustica,"  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  7)  thus  expresses 
himself :  "  Palus  omni  modo  vitanda  est,  praecipue  quae  ab  austro  vel 
occidente,  et  siccari  consuevit  aestate,  propter  pestilentiam,  vel  ani- 
malia inimica,  quaa  generat." 

From  these  quotations,  to  which  we  might  add  many  more,  it  is 
evident  that  these  writers  were  convinced  that  marsh  lands  were  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  man  by  reason  of  the  miasms,  invisible  animal 
life,  and  insects  emanating  from  them.  Through  the  centuries  which 
followed,  these  ideas  were  lost  from  time  to  time,  but  reappeared  and 
remained  in  the  ascendant  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  para- 
site. 

The  clinical  study  of  malarial  fevers  received  a  progressive  impetus 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  work  of  Ludo- 
vico  Mercato  ("Opera  Medica,"  Venetiis,  1608),  physician  to  Philip 
n.  and  Philip  III.,  kings  of  Spain.  He  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
pernicious  intermittent  fevers  of  tertian  type,  and  he  divided  them 
into  six  forms,  basing  his  classification  less  upon  the  syndrome  than 
upon  abstruse  theoretical  considerations. 

Other  writers  following  him  speak  of  pernicious  fevers ;  among 
these  Riverio  ("Opera  Omnia,"  Lipsia,  1640),  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpellier,  who  in  describing  pestilential  fevers,  includes 
among  them  the  malignant  tertian  which  are  usually  fatal  at  the  third 
or  fourth  attack. 

The  introduction  of  cinchona  bark  into  Europe  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  marks  the  end  of  the  ancient  period  in  the 
history  of  the  researches  into  malarial  infection. 
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The  value  of  cinchona  bark  in  the  treatment  of  iUstinctlj  intermit- 
tent malarial  fevers  waa  very  tiuickly  recognissed;  and  it  soon  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  tlistinetion  of  tlieee  so-called  essential 
fevers — that  is  to  say,  in  the  separation  of  those  which  are  curable  by 
cinohona  bark  from  those  which  are  unaffected  by  it.  Aftt^r  the  dis- 
covery of  the  febrifuge  properties  of  cinchona,  four  renownerl  phj- 
'  sicians  devoted  their  atteutiou  to  this  class  of  fevers  ^  namelji^^  Syden- 
ham, Morton,  Torti,  and  Lancisi. 

Svdenham  of  London  ("Opera  Medica/'  Genevse,  1723),  whose 
works  upon  intermittent  fever  are  well  worthy  of  stndj^  j^ave  ao  ad- 
mirable accoimt  of  these  fevers,  endeavored  to  aacerttiia  the  cause  of 
the  attacks,  and  described  the  treatment  by  cinchona  bark,  Iiater  he 
called  attention  to  the  pernicious  fevers  which  occur  and  which  give 
apoplectic  symptoms,  and  said  that  they  should  not  be  treated  by 
the  remedies  then  in  vogue,  but  by  cinchoua  bark. 

Morton,  also  of  London  ("  Oiiera  Omnia,"  Lugduni,  1697),  entered 
more  minutely  into  the  description  of  pernicious  fevers  and  the  many 
varieties  of  symptoms  which  characterize  them;  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  they,  as  well  as  the  simple  intermittent  fevers,  should  bo 
treated  by  cinchona  bark,  which  he  considered  as  an  antidote  to  the 
fever  poison.  To  Morton  also  belongs  the  credit  of  recognizing  the 
fact  that  these  fevera  aro  produced  by  emanations  from  marshy 
regions,  especially  in  the  autumn.  • 

Torti  wrote  a  book  ("  Therapeuticie  specialis  ad  febres  perioilicas 
pemiciosas,"  Venetiis,  1753)  which,  although  bearing  the  modest 
title  of  the  "  Treatment  of  Pernicious  Fevers,"  is  really  a  complete 
clinical  treatiso  u[>on  intermittent  and  subcontinuouSj  simple  and  per- 
nicious malarial  fevers*  Of  the  various  forms  of  pernicious  infection 
there  is  given  a  clinical  description  bo  clear  and  so  accurate  as  to 
demonstrate  the  profound  antl  judicious  spirit  of  observation  and  the 
broad  experience  of  the  writer,  Torti 's  book  may  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  at  the  present  day.  Mannaberg  in  his  recent  treatise 
upon  malarial  infection  quotes  largely  from  this  booh,  just  as  w^e  our- 
selves have  done  in  previous  works  and  shall  do  in  this. 

While  the  authors  so  far  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Mor- 
ton, concerned  themselves  little  or  not  at  all  with  the  external  origin 
of  intermittent  fevers,  Lanci&i,  the  physician  to  Clement  XL,  in  his 
work  entitled  "De  noxiis  palndum  efHuviis"  (Kome,  1717),  turned  his 
attention  to  this  neglected  subject,  inspired  perhaps  by  the  ancient 
Roman  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Lancisi  t-ersely  states  that 
the  cause  of  simple  and  grave  intermittent  fevers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regions  where  there  are  natural  or  artificial  marshes,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  disappearance  of  these  fevers  after  hydraulic  improvements. 
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He  mentions  the  seasons  in  which  the  marshes  are  noxions,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  a  marsh  is  injurious  to  health ;  he  also  refers 
to  the  immunity  possessed  by  certain  inhabitants  of  marshy  regions. 
Marsh-lands,  according  to  Lancisi,  are  noxioPB  because  of  the  emana- 
tions from  them,  which  he  divides  into  inorganic  and  living  organic. 
By  the  latter  he  means  the  numerous  minute  insects  whic]^  develop 
in  marshes,  including  the  mosquito,  of  the  chief  facts  in  the  life  of 
which  he  makes  a  special  study.  Lancisi  was  the  first  to  attempt  to 
study  experimentally  the  composition  of  the  air  of  marshes  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  existed  in  it  any  minute  insect 
life  to  be  seen  only  by  the  microscope.  He  asks,  "  An  inter  animata 
paludum  effluvia  sint  aliqua  coeteris  minutioria,  quae  intra  sanguinea 
vasa  deterius  multiplicanda  ferantur,"  and  a  little  later  he  adds: 
"  Oportet  enim  febri  laborantibus  ex  palustri  aere  identidem  sangui- 
nem  mittere,  ac  microscopio  eiusmodi  insecta,  si  qua  sint,  ipso  in  cru- 
ore  diligenter  explorare,  quod  hucusque  nobis  concessum  minime  fuit." 

The  researches  of  Mercato,  Sydenham,  Torti,  and  Lancisi  into 
malarial  fever  represent  all  the  work  that  could  be  done  in  those  days, 
with  the  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge  then  existent,  the 
means  of  research  at  command,  with  the  "humoral"  theories  then 
prevalent,  and  the  sx)eculations  which  dominated  thought,  bat  had 
no  foundation  in  facts. 

The  clinical  and  etiological  theories  upon  intermittent  fevers  ac- 
quired in  Europe  served  as  a  guide  to  physicians  who  took  j^art  in  the 
military  colonial  conquests  of  England,  especially  Lind  and  Pringle, 
in  the  recognition  of  these  fevers  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  their  geographical  distribution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  various  systems  of 
medicine  which  followed  each  other  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  the 
theory  of  intermittent  fevers.  Thus  the  school  of  Broussais,  denying 
the  theory  of  humoral  intoxication  held  by  the  ancient  physicians, 
and  basing  their  views  upon  inaccurate  observations  and  iuteri)reta- 
tions  of  pathological  anatomy,  held  that  intermittent  fevers  were  the 
result  of  an  inflammatory  process  of  tlie  digestive  apparatus,  to 
which  was  added  inflammation  of  the  spleen  and  also  of  the  liver  and 
of  the  brain  in  pernicious  fevers.  The  phlogistic  theory  of  malarial 
fevers  caused  the  physicians  who  held  it  wholly  or  in  part  to  lose 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  cinchona  bark  and  to  believe  instead  in  bleeding. 

The  disastrous  results  of  this  theoretical  and  therapeutic  system, 
as  seen  especially  in  Algeria  in  the  first  years  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion, have  been  vividly  described  by  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  who  also 
speak  of  the  good  work  performed  by  Maillot,  who,  repeating  in 
Algeria  the  studies  of  Torti,  taught  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and 
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subcoiitinuous  fevers  by  the  ealta  of  quiniBe  wLich  had  been  discov- 
ered a  few  years  previously  by  Pelletier  and  CaventoD, 

But  even  the  etiology  of  intermittent  fevers,  as  understood  by  the 
ancieats  and  by  Morton  and  Lancisi,  was  combated;  there  were  writ- 
ers {FDlehi,  Oldham,  and  othei-s)  who  denied  that  there  was  any 
specific  miasm  emanating  from  marshy  lands,  and  held  that  the  fever 
was  daelio  atmospheric  conditions  in  these  regions,  ©specially  to  the 
notable  difference  in  the  day  and  night  temperature  which  induced 
the  peculiar  perturbation  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  caus- 
ing the  febrile  attacks. 

In  opposition  to  those  who  lost  themselves  in  vain  discussions 
upon  the  etiology  of  intermittent  fevers  and  the  explanation  of  the 
varied  rhvthm  of  the  successive  attacks,  a  few  obser\'ei's  added  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancients  theories  which  recent  researches  Jiav©  shown 
to  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part  veritable  intuitions.  TIuis  Easori, 
in  a  diacnssion  with  Agostino  Bassi,  aajs:  **For  many  years  I  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  iuterraittent  fevers  are  produced  by  parasites, 
whicli  re-create  an  attack  in  the  act  of  their  reproduction,  this  occur- 
ring at  more  or  less  rapid  intervals  according  to  the  species,*' 

And  Metaxa  writes :  '*  There  is  no  objection  to  the  belief  that  the 
parasites  of  intermittent  fever,  the  first  generation  of  which  is  ex- 
hausted in  the  first  periodical  attack,  may  go  on  to  a  second  genera- 
tion iu  the  same  body."  Farther  on  he  adds :  "  The  duration  of  the 
attack  is  equal  to  the  life  of  the  parasites." 

Subsequent  studies  in  pathological  anatomy  established  the  ana^ 
toraical  characters  of  malarial  infection  (melanosis  of  the  spleen^ 
liver,  brain,  etc.)  through  the  researches  of  Meckel,  Virchow,  Fre- 
richsi  and  others,  and  the  investigations  of  other  scientists  showetl 
the  alterations  peculiar  to  other  infective  fevers,  as  typhoid.  Thus 
pathological  anatomy  allietl  itself  to  clinical  experience  and  to  epi- 
demiology in  the  work  of  difi^erentiating  between  malarial  infections 
and  other  febrile  infections  which  were  easily  confounded  with  the 
subcontinuous  form  of  the  former. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  confusion  reigned.  Some  forms  of  typhoid 
fever  were  held  to  be  malarial  j  some  authorities  held  that  dysentery 
and  yellow  fever  were  results  of  malaria;  in  malarial  regions  compli- 
cations of  endemic  infections  with  other  diseases  were  seen  where 
they  did  not  exist,  and  new  diseases  were  created,  such  as  typho* 
malarial  fever.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  terrible  abuse  of 
quinine  which  was  used  to  overcome  the  supposed  malarial  infection 
or  complications  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shake  one's  faith  in  tha 
specific  value  of  the  remedy*  % 

In  the  latest  works  upon  malarial  infection  prior  to  the  discovery 
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of  the  parasite,  among  which  were  those  of  Baccelli,  Fayrer,  Hertz, 
Kelsch  and  Kiener,  and  Sternberg,  the  attempt  was  made,  chiefly  by 
clinical  observations,  definitely  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  fever 
of  malaria  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  infections. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  a  malarial  parasite  certainly 
existed  had  induced  several  investigators  in  a  short  space  of  time  and 
in  various  places  to  institute  researches  in  that  direction.  After 
many  vain  efforts  upon  the  part  of  others,  the  malarial  parasite  was 
discovered  by  Laveran  towards  the  end  of  1880.  But  his  discovery 
was  not  universally  acknowledged  for  several  years;  not,  indeed, 
until  after  the  researches  made  in  Italy  had  enriched  the  parasitology 
of  malarial  infection  in  man  vdth  new  data,  thus  completely  develop- 
ing this  branch  of  science. 

The  parasite  thus  discovered  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  bac- 
teria among  which  had  been  found  many  of  the  pathogenic  agents  of 
several  infective  diseases,  but  to  the  protozoa.  This  was  the  first 
example  of  a  protozoic  infection  in  animals,  although  phytopathology 
had  shown  that  there  were  plant  diseases  caused  by  analogous  endo- 
cellular  parasites.  Later  endoglobular  parasites  like  those  of  human 
malaria  were  found  in  many  animals. 

While  the  researches  into  malarial  parasitology  were  c^ing  on 
towards  perfection,  clinical  and  anatomico-pathological  studies  were 
taken  up  with  ardor,  and  the  result  was  the  solving  of  many  scientific 
and  practical  problems  which  had  been  the  subject  of  investigation 
for  centuries.  K  to  these  results  we  add  the  most  recent  ones  upon 
the  life  of  the  parasite  outside  of  the  human  body  and  upon  the  way 
in  which  man  takes  the  infection  (matters  of  suj)reme  importance  in 
prophylaxis),  we  have  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  a  greater  and 
better  scientific  edifice  could  not  have  been  erected  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

PARASITOLOGY. 

The  malarial  parasites  of  man  belong  to  a  numerous  family  of 
beings  that  live  and  are  developed  within  the  red  blood  cells  of  many 
kinds  of  animals.  They  are  known  to  exist  in  the  red  corpuscles  of 
reptiles,  amphibia,  birds,  and  mammals.  For  all  these  parasites  the 
name  of  haemosporidia  has  been  adopted  by  many. 

The  natural  history  of  these  beings  is  complicated.  If  we  limit 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  best-studied  species,  namely,  the 
parasites  of  warm-blooded  animals,  we  may  hold  it  to  be  a  well- 
authenticated  fact  that  they  possess  two  life  cycles,  one  being  com- 
pleted within  the  red  cells  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  and  the  other 
lU  the  tissues  of  an  insect. 
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Thtis  the  parafiltss  of  Texas  ferer  (boviiiQ  malaria)  livei  in  the  red 
cells  of  cattle ;  from  these  they  pass  into  a  si^ecial  kind  of  tick  (Boo^ 
philn4slK.iinjif  of  Riley),  then  from  the  infected  mother  tick  to  its  pro* 
genyj  and  this  by  pricking  a  healthy  ox  communicatea  to  it  the  infec* 
tion*  So  also  with  the  i)arasit6  known  as  **  proteosoma**  which  lives 
in  the  bluo<l  of  birds;  from  tlieae  it  passes  into  the  middle  intestines 
of  a  sijecial  kind  of  mosquito  (Otdex  j^ipieus) ,  where  it  goes  through 
a  whole  life  cycle,  ending  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mosquito,  an^l 
when  the  latter  stiugs  healthy  birds,  their  blood  is  in  time  infected* 

In  the  same  way  the  malarial  parasites  of  human  beiD^s  develop 
and  multiply  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  man,  where  they  go 
through  an  undetermined  number  of  life  cycles,  and  thence  paas  into 
the  middle  intestine  of  certain  species  of  mosquito  (Anophehs  vhviyer^ 
for  instance),  in  which  they  go  through  the  various  phases  of  a  new 
111©  cycle  which  ends  iu  the  poison-salivary  glandfi;  from  these^  when 
the  moet|uito  bites  in  order  to  obtain  nourishment,  the  i^arasite 
passes  again  into  man. 

We  have  therefore  two  cycles  of  life  to  study  in  these  parasites — 
oti&  which  is  completed  in  man  and  the  otlier  in  some  s[)ecies  of  mos- 
quito. We  will  here  give  an  outline  of  these  biological  cycles  which 
we  shall  study  iu  detfiil  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  phase  of  life  which  is  completed  in  man  is  the  cause  of  the 
malarial  fever.  In  this  phase  the  parasites,  in  their  young  stage,  sp* 
|)6ar  as  very  small  amtplxjid  bodies  endowed  witli  more  or  less  rapid 
movement  and  which  exist  within  the  red  blood  coriJUscles,  by  the  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  nourished,  converting  tlie  huemogloViiu  into 
black  pigment;  as  they  are  nourished  they  increase  in  si^  and  lose  a 
little  of  their  motility  and  (still  within  the  globules)  multiijly  by  a 
process  of  fission.  The  dau^^hter  cells  resulting  from  this  fission  be- 
come free  in  the  plasma  and  invade  other  red  corpuscles  in  w*hich 
they  begin  the  same  life  cycle. 

To  this  life  cycle  are  intimately  rr  lated  the  two  salient  morbid 
fiheiiomona  of  acute  malarial  infection,  intermittent  fever  and  anemia. 
The  nrst  is  manifested  when  the  parasite  is  undergoing  multiplication; 
the  second  is  produced  iirinci pally  through  the  destruction  of  a  large 
number  of  reil  blood  cells,  which  have  gone  in  jjart  to  nourish  the 
parasite*  In  all  malarial  parasites  this  cycle  is  completed  in  easen- 
tially  the  same  manner.  The  structure  is  also  fnndamentally  the 
name  in  all ;  it  consists  of  a  vesicular  nucleus  furnished  wnth  one  or 
more  small  sjiecke  of  chromatin,  and  by  a  ring  of  protoplasm  which 
during  its  development  becomes  pigmented  by  black  granulations 
(nielanin),  representing  the  residua  of  the  digestion  of  hi»?moglobin. 
The  pn^oess  of  multiplication  is  identical  iuall:  the  chromatin  in- 
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creases  in  volumo  aiid  is  divided  into  a  number  of  tiny  bodies ;  thus 
is  formed  a  varying  number  of  new  nuclei,  around  which  the  seg- 
menting protoplasm  disposes  itself.  When  the  formation  of  the 
daughter  bodies  is  finished,  there  remains  a  ^  residuum  of  segmenta- 
tion" composed  principally  of  black  pigment. 

But  while  the  life  of  these  little  beings  is  developing  there  are 
some  differences  to  be  noted  in  the  various  malarial  parasites,  which 
increase  with  the  progress  of  development.  These  differences,  espe- 
cially in  the  young  forms,  relate  to  the  motility,  which  may  be  of 
several  degrees;  the  minute  characters  of  the  pigment  with  which 
the  protoplasm  is  loaded;  the  retrogressive  changes  undergone  by 
the  invaded  corpuscles ;  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  parasite ;  the  number  of  daughter  bodies  resulting 
from  the  division  of  an  adult  parasite,  and  a  few  details  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  fission  occurs. 

These  differences  constitute  the  morphological  basis  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  parasites  into  various  distinct  species,  which  have  constant 
characteristics  and  do  not  become  transformed  from  one  into  another. 
It  haa  from  the  earliest  days  been  known  that  malarial  fevers  x)resent 
different  clinical  characters,  which  permit  of  their  being  divided  into 
various  clinical  groups  or  species.  Recent  researches  have  demon- 
strated that  each  species  of  malarial  parasite  is  the  cause  of  a  special 
kind  of  malarial  fever,  so  that  simply  by  examining  the  blood  of  a 
patient  we  can  authoritatively  state  the  kind  of  malaria  from  which 
he  is  suffering.  But  in  addition  to  the  life  cycle  whose  general  out- 
lines we  have  given  and  which  is  entirely  completed  in  man,  every 
kind  of  malarial  parasite  has  another  which  only  begins  in  man. 
Some  parasitic  bodies  increase  in  size  without  dividing  until  they 
form  bodies  of  characteristic  shape  and  structure  larger  than  a  red 
blood  corpuscle.  These  bodies  circulate  in  the  blood  for  several 
days,  without  giving  rise,  when  they  are  alone,  to  any  morbid  phe- 
nomena, such  as  fever  or  anaemia ;  then,  remaining  sterile,  they  de- 
generate and  di8aj)pear.  K  the  blood  is  subjected  for  a  certain  time 
to  examination  under  the  micro8coi)o,  wo  shall  find  that  some  of  these 
bodies  throw  out  flagella  which  move  with  great  rapidity,  and  becom- 
ing liberated  move  around  the  red  corpuscles  with  vivacity,  whereas 
others  do  not  present  this  phenomenon.  This  phase  of  life  is  repre- 
sented by  special  bodies  characteristic  of  one  species  of  malarial  para- 
site (the  estivoautumnal)  called,  from  their  appearance,  crescent 
bodies. 

The  significance  of  these  bodies  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  various  investigators,  and  it  is  only  of  late,  and  after 
along  series  of  erroneous  conclusions,  in  some  of  which,  however, 
there  was  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  that  we  have   now  definitely 
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aacertained  that  these  bodies^  which  when  they  remain  in  man  de- 
generate and  disappear,  are  capable  of  further  development  when  they 
piisn  into  the  intestines  of  certain  siiecioB  of  mosquito.  From  them 
starts  the  second  life  cycle,  to  which  w©  have  alluded  above,  a  cycle 
which,  thanks  to  very  recent  reseai'ches,  we  can  describe  in  outline  as 
followB :  T\Tien  a  mosquito  of  the  right  kind  bitea  a  sick  person  in 
whose  blood  are  the  crescent  bodies  or  their  homologues  in  other 
species  of  malarial  parasites,  some  of  these  are  taken  in  with  the 
blood;  then  in  the  mid-intestine  of  the  mosquito  certain  crescent 
forms  give  out  the  so-called  flagella  which  are  motile  filaments  pro* 
vided  with  chromatin ;  these  filaments  fecundate  other  crescent  formsj 
which  at  this  point  become  capable  of  iienetrating  the  epithelium  of 
the  mid-intestine  and  of  travelling  between  its  muscle  fibres. 

Accord iug  to  all  recent  researches,  there  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  a  differentiation  of  sex  in  the  crescent  bodies  and  their  homologues 
in  the  other  s|>eeie9  of  malarial  parasites.  Those  becoming  flagellated 
i^present  (to  foUow  the  nomeuclature  of  the  zoologists  who  have  de- 
9  scribed  similar  sexual  phenomena  in  other  sporozoa)  the  jtucrogmnc' 
ffjctffes  {cells  producing  the  male  elements),  while  other  non-flagellated 
bodies  are  the  maerofjamdm  (female  element).  The  fecundated  ma- 
crogametes  uudergo  their  fnrtber  development  lietween  the  muscle 
fibres  of  the  small  intestines  of  the  mosquito ;  then  they  take  on  a 
capsule,  assume  the  asj^ect  and  characteristics  of  tyi>ical  sporozoa, 
and  increase  i)rogreasively  in  size  xintil  they  ]>roject  iutf*  the  cavity  of 
the  oelcBma;  at  the  same  time  the  nucleus  divides  into  a  great  numl>er 
of  nuclei  which  become  smaller  and  smaller,  each  one  of  which  be- 
comes^ the  nucleus  of  a  ^porozoitc.  This  latter  is  a  small  fllameDt 
with  very  slender  and  usually  curved  extremities,  having  at  its  centre 
a  little  nucleus  long  in  shape  and  furnished  with  a  few  rods  and 
granules  of  chromatin. 

At  this  point  the  capsules  ol  the  sporozoa  break  and  the  sporo- 
zoites  become  scattered  throughout  the  \yody  cavity.  Many  of 
them  collect  within  the  cells  io  some  of  the  tubules  of  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  mosquito,  and  when  the  insect  again  stings  a  human 
being,  they  are  inoculated  together  with  the  irritating  secretion  of 
the  gland*  This  cycle,  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  salivary  gland, 
is  accomi>lished  in  a  varying  length  of  time,  from  eight  to  ten  days  or 
more,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  there  are  some  slight  differences  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  malarial  parasite. 

Up  to  this  point,  guided  by  the  facts  observed,  we  have  been  able 
to  ooDstmct  the  complicated  biology  of  the  malarial  parasite.  The 
parasites  pass  from  man  to  the  malarial  mosquitos  and  from  these 
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to  man  again  with  alternating  generations.  The  cycle  completed 
within  the  mosquito  being  characterized  by  forms  of  a  higher  devel- 
opment (encapsulated  forms),  the  malarial  mosquito  must  be  consid- 
ered a  definitive  lodging-place  for  the  parasites ;  that  in  man  being 
characterized  by  a  lower  grade  of  development  (amoeboid  forms)  must 
be  held  to  be  an  intermediary  abode. 

It  is,  however,  more  than  likely  that  these  theories  do  not  as  yet 
reveal  to  us  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  malarial  parasite.  Is  this 
double  cycle  enough  to  insure  the  indefinite  preservation  of  the  para- 
sites? In  other  words,  is  the  presence  of  man  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  this  preservation?  Can  the  malarial  parasites  of  man  be 
found  in  other  warm-blooded  animals,  so  that  even  were  man  absent 
they  would  be  able  to  complete  the  double  life  cycle?  Again,  can 
the  malarial  parasites  pass  from  the  infected  mosquito  mother  to  the 
egg,  and  thence  to  the  larva  and  the  new  generation  of  winged  insects, 
as  the  parasites  of  Texas  fever  pass  from  the  infected  tick  to  the 
young  generation  of  ticks?  Researches  are  still  being  pursued 
along  these  lines  and  based  upon  theories  suggested  by  the  diffi- 
culties in  explaining  certain  epidemiological  data  by  the  known 
facts;  it  is  therefore  quite  useless  for  us  to  prolong  a  discussion 
upon  the  comparative  value  of  the  various  theories,  when  it  may 
be  tliat  in  a  short  time  we  can  speak  with  the  authority  derived 
from  known  facts.  *  The  following  pages  are  concerned  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  facts  upon  which  are  based  this  synthetical  reconstitu- 
tion  and  the  special  study  of  the  various  species  of  malarial  parasite, 
and  with  the  structure  and  development  of  each  species  in  man  and 
in  the  malarial  mosquito. 

Life  Cycle  of  the  Malarial  Parasite  in  Man. 

History. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  followed  the  development 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  malaria,  througli  the  great 
number  of  original  works  published  during  the  past  twenty  years,  to 
form  an  exact  idea  of  the  way  in  which,  starting  from  the  first  incom- 
plete and  uncertain  researches,  we  have  succeeded  in  gradually  build- 
ing up  a  relatively  complete  and  firm  structure ;  nor  could  he  readily 
distinguish  just  what  part  in  this  laborious  work  of  construction 
belongs  to  the  various  observers. 

♦The  researches  carried  out  since  the  above  was  written  are  held  by  some  to 
prove  that  the  two  life  cycles  (in  man  and  in  the  mosquito)  are  Bufl9cient  to  explain 
the  known  facts,  and  that  hereditary  infection  in  the  mosquito  does  not  occur. 
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Neither  would  it  be  easy  tor  one  who  has  not  given  prolonged 
attentiou  to  these  studies  to  distinguish  the  known  facts  from  the 
theories,  to  recogni^^e  the  uutilled  gaps  Avhich  yet  remain,  and  to  form 
an  opinion  among  the  contradictory  views  which  as  to  some  details 
are  still  under  discussion. 

To  a  great  extent  the  contradictions  originate  in  the  tendency  of 
the  various  observers  to  conatruct  a  theory  and  then  to  take  account 
of  their  own  ol>servationB  only,  without  giving  due  value  to  the  re- 
searches and  observations  of  others.  But  for  the  present  we  will 
leave  theories  imid©  and  concern  ourselves  chiefly  with  well-sulmtan- 
tiated  f  actH. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  just  to  leave  nnmentioned  the  researches 
of  Klebs  and  Tommasi  Crudeli,  although  they  possess  a  merely  his- 
torical value*  It  is  well  known  that  these  writers,  in  a  memorial  pub- 
lished in  1B79,'  announcetl  the  discovery  of  a  spori parous  bacillus 
which  they  culled  the  "  bacillus  malariio"  in  the  malarial  regions, 
marshy  and  non-marahy;  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Although  all  nl- 
terior  researches  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  this  microorganism 
possesses  no  pathogenic  powers,  so  that  it  now  seems  needless  to  re- 
cord the  various  phases  in  the  discussion  between  supporters  and  op- 
posers  of  the  bacillus  malari^e,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  the  fact 
that  to  these  authorities  belongs  the  credit  of  having  begun  aud  pro- 
moted the  study  of  malaria  by  the  modem  methods  of  investigation* 

We  now  come  to  the  new  period  in  the  history  of  malaria,  that  in 
which  the  researches  were  principally  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
malarial  blood  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parasite. 

It  is  known  that  for  a  long  time  the  attention  of  investigators  had 
been  drawn  to  malarial  blood  as  that  which,  among  the  various 
changes  induced  by  the  malarial  agent  upon  the  human  organism, 
l>resent9  the  most  characteristic  alteration— melan^mia.  Meckel  and 
Virchow''  were  the  first  to  find  numerous  pigmented  cella  in  the  blood 
and  spleen  of  individuals  who  died  after  repeated  attacks  of  malarial 
feven  Later  Frerichs'  described  melaufomia  and  its  effects  upon  the 
organism  with  greater  accuracy ;  in  the  blood  of  malarial  patients  he 
'  observed  black  granules  and  molecules  and  pigmented  cellular  ele- 
ments which  sometimes  resembled  leucocytes  and  were  sometimes 
fusifonn  or  cylindrical  He  further  described  accumulations  of  black 
granules  held  together  by  a  pale  substance  or  with  an  involucrum  of 
a  hyaline  substance  which  was  sometimes  very  thin  and  sometimes 
rather  thick,  and  pigment  masses  which  were  sometimes  cylindrical 
with  parallel  surfaces,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  large  zone  of  a 
tranHlncent  substance,  occasionally  risible  on  one  side  only. 

Leaving  aside  other  researches  whichj  as  they  specially  concern 
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the  origin  of  the  melanaemia,  will  be  referred  to  when  that  subject  is 
considered,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  observations  of  Kelsch/ 
who  in  a  detailed  work  collected  the  observations  made  upon  many 
malarial  patients  in  the  Philippeville  hospital. 

Kelsch  observed  in  the  blood  of  many  malarial  patients,  especially 
those  suffering  from  pernicious  fever,  the  presence  of  black  pigment, 
either  free  or  enclosed  in  hyaline  masses,  or  more  often  in  white  cor- 
puscles. He  noted  that  the  melaniferous  cells  sometimes  held  many 
pigment  granules  arranged  in  wreath  form  at  the  periphery  of  the 
cell;  he  also  described  certain  other  little  bodies  which  possessed 
a  brownish  reflection  in  the  marginal  zone,  and  in  which  were 
sometimes  found  fine  black  granules;  and  in  the  blood  of  the 
portal  and  splenic  veins  he  saw  melaniferous  cells  of  various 
shax)es  and  sizes — i.e.,  spherical,  polyhedral,  elongated,  ovoid, 
biscuitH3hai)ed,  etc. 

Thus  by  the  study  of  the  pigmented  cells  existing  in  the  plasma  it 
was  gradually  found  possible  to  distinguish  from  the  pigmented  leu- 
cocytes other  bodies  of  hyaline  appearance  containing  granules  of  pig- 
ment and  differing  from  the  leucocytes.  But  as  to  the  origin,  the 
significance,  and  the  nature  of  these  cells,  no  one  of  the  authorities 
referred  to  had  published  any  opinions  worthy  of  note.  To  Laveran^ 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  pig- 
mented cells  described  in  part  by  Frerichs  and  by  Kelsch,  and  of  hav- 
ing divined  and  upheld  their  parasitic  nature.  He  described  three 
forms  of  these  pigmented  bodies. 

Bodies  No.  1. — These  are  elongated  cells,  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
almost  always  curved  and  crescentic,  about  8  to  9  fi  long,  3  /jl  wide. 
Their  contour  is  indicated  by  a  fine  line ;  the  body  is  tran8i)arent  and 
colorless,  except  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  black 
pigment;  on  the  concave  side  we  often  see  a  fine  line  which  joins  the 
extremities  of  the  crescents. 

Bodies  No.  2, — These  are  spherical  transparent  cells  about  the 
diameter  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  containing  pigment  granules,  which 
during  rest  are  often  arranged  in  a  regular  circle,  and  in  movement 
become  \dolently  agitated.  Sometimes  at  the  periphery  of  these  cells 
we  see  very  fine  filaments  which  seem  to  be  inserted  in  them,  and 
which  move  most  rapidly  in  every  direction,  and  which  sometimes 
have  a  slightly  swollen  extremity.  These  filaments  may  detach  them- 
selves, and  when  free  move  with  rapidity  among  the  red  cells. 

Bodies  No.  3. — These  are  spherical  cells,  irregular  in  shape,  trans- 
parent and  finely  granular,  from  8  to  10  /i  in  diameter,  containing 
pigment  granules,  which  are  sometimes  arranged  irregularly  at  the 
periphery,  sometimes  gathered  together  either  at  the  centre  or  in  a 
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point  of  tUe  periphery-     These  bodies  am  immoTable,  antl  accordiiig 
to  the  author  represent  the  cadaverio  form  of  Bodies  No,  2. 

LaveraD  further  described  ia  the  blood  sphericiil  traiiB parent  oella 
containitig  motile  or  immt>tile  pigmeDt  granules  and  elements  smaller 
than  the  prece<ling,  wkich  may  be  isolated,  or  uuited,  or  adheretit  to 
the  red  cells  and  t*>  the  leucocytes;  liiially  he  Boied  the  presence  of 
round,  shining  motile  bodies,  without  Bpecial  ehanicterietios,  of  red 
cells  which  seemed  to  be  pierced  in  one  or  more  piaoes,  and  which 
enntaiued  pigment  granulations,  and  of  free  pigment  granules  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  parasitic  elements* 

Laveran  held  that  aU  these  bodies  represented  several  i^tages  in 
the  existence  of  one  parasite,  which  appears  in  an  encysted  state,  and 
in  its  perfected  form  becomes  free  as  a  motile  filament. 

Bodies  Ko.  2  are  the  cysts  which  contain  the  filaments. 

Richard'  confirmed  La  veranda  observations  in  full,  but  insi 
of  hohliug  with  him  that  the  small  pigmented  forms  are  found 
hering  to  the  red  corpuscles,  h6  thought  that  they  were  contained 
within  them,  developed  there,  grew,  and  finally,  wheu  perfect,  left 
them.  Ho  descriljetl  these  pigmented  bodies  in  the  various  stages  of 
development  within  the  red  corpusdea  up  to  the  time  when,  having 
reached  a  state  of  maturity,  they  perforate  the  membrane  of  the  red 
cell,  become  free  in  the  bltjod,  and  are  then  sometimes  furnished  with 
vary  mobile  filaments,  like  the  bodies  deacrited  by  Laveran.  Later 
he  abaudoutid  this  view  and  indorsed  that  of  Laveran. 

After  the  ]*ublicatiou  of  the  results  of  the  first  researches  by 
Marchiafava  and  Celli  *  regarding  the  alterations  of  the  red  cells  in 
malaria,  which  we  shall  doscrilie  later,  Laveran,  in  his  **Traite  des 
fievres  palustres,"*  rei>eated  and  amplified  his  first  descriptions  of 
malarial  parasites.  In  regard  to  the  cystio  Bodies  No,  1,  he  a«lded 
that  sometimes  thej  present  a  double  outliue— this  same  double  ontliue 
he  occasionally  found  iu  Bodies  No.  2.  As  to  the  mobile  filaments,  he 
eaid  that  it  was  possible  that  there  was  a  canal  in  them  through  which 
a  small  particle  of  idasma  or  of  pigment  might  be  iutrodnco d,  w  hieh, 
beooming  arrested  at  some  B|>ecial  iK3int  in  the  filament,  usually  at  its 
free  extremity,  produced  the  swelling  so  often  seen.  He  persisted  in 
believing  that  these  filaments  were  containe<l  in  Body  No,  2  as  in  a 
cjstf  and  that  Body  No*  3  was  a  cadaveric  form  of  Body  No,  2 ;  in 
them  he  sometimes  saw  the  pigment  in  the  centre  and  around  this  a 
distinct  sign  of  segmentation  of  the  plasma. 

He  referred,  moreover,  to  movements  of  cyst  Body  No.  2  or  the 
spherical  bodies,  which  he  compared  to  amoeboid  movements  (page 
165) ,  describing  them  as  follows :  *"  When  we  examine  medium-sized 
or  laige  Bodies  No.  2  at  a  temperature  of  from  30^  to  35^  C,  (86''  to 
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95  "^  F.)  we  often  find  that  these  bodies  become  changed  in  Bhax)e, 
while  the  pigmented  granules  within  them  are  moving  with  great 
rapidity.  These  deformations,  which  are  produced  somewhat  slowly, 
like  those  of  amoebae,  are  very  easily  i>erceived  if  we  are  careful  to 
keep  the  same  cells  in  the  field  of  vision  of  the  microscope,  and  to 
make  a  sketch  of  them  every  five  minutes"  (page  1G8).  Finally  he 
called  attention  to  the  clear  si)ots  in  some  of  the  red  corpuscles :  "  In 
the  prej)arations  of  malarial  blood  we  often  find  red  corpuscles  which 
have  small,  clear  spots  and  which  might  be  called  Minaiies  piquies. 
It  is  i)robable  that  these  clear  spots  are  produced  by  spherical  bodies 
iu  a  nascent  state,  so  to  speak,  which  do  not  yet  contain  pigment. 
Marchiafava  and  Celli  appear  to  have  observed  this  phase  in  the  alter- 
ation of  the  blood  of  malarial  i)atient8." 

We  have  quoted  these  sentences  in  full,  because  in  Laveran's  later 
works  they  have  been  several  times  cited  in  order  to  prove  that  all 
that  has  since  been  found  and  said  has  been  simply  confirmatory  of 
his  discovery.  "We  will  not  here  go  into  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  upon  this  question.  Marchiafava  and  Celli  have  discussed  it 
in  an  article  published  in  1888  iu  the  Anhivio  Italiano  di  Biologia  ;  and 
to  this  article  we  refer  any  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further.  To  the  unprejudiced  reader  it  will  certainly  seem  to  be 
proved  by  all  the  facts  of  the  case  that  Marchiafava  and  Celli  were 
the  first  to  observe  and  describe  the  young,  non-pigmented  malarial 
parasite  within  the  red  corpuscles,  to  recognize  that  it  was  endowed 
with  very  rapid  am(eboid  movements,  to  demonstrate  its  staining 
I)roperties  with  aniline  colors,  and  to  call  attention  to  its  importance 
in  those  forms  of  malarial  infection  in  which  it  is  the  chief  element 
present,  not  only  in  the  peripheral  blood,  but  also  in  the  cerebral 
ca[)illaries  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  fever. 

This  first  series  of  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  pigmented 
bodies  found  in  malarial  blood  began,  therefore,  with  the  recognition 
of  morphological  diflferences  between  those  bodies  and  the  pigmented 
leucocytes,  and  ended  with  the  belief  in  an  extraglobular  pigmented 
I)arasite  whose  perfected  form  was  the  mobile  filament  of  Lave^an. 

At  the  same  time  other  investigators  had  in  other  directions  begun 
to  inquire  into  the  alterations  of  the  red  cells  in  malaria.  Alread}^ 
Kelsch  in  a  numerous  series  of  observations  had  demonstrated  that 
few  diseases  pro'duce  so  rapid  and  so  grave  an  anjrmia  as  malarial 
infection;  twenty  days  of  fever  may  suffice  to  reduce  the  number  of 
red  cells  of  a  patient  from  five  milli(m  ])(^r  cubic  niillimetro  to  one 
million  or  even  less.  Later  Marchiafava  initiated  the  studv  of  the 
malarial  changes  in  the  red  blood  cells  by  examining  the  bone  mar- 
row and  the  splenic  pulp  of  melana3mic  infants ;  and  he  came  to  the 
Vol.  XIX.— 2 
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conclusion  that  the  red  cells  do  not  give  rise  to  the  {ormation  of  black 
pigment  after  their  diBiDtegratina,  Imt  thiit^  on  the  contrary,  the 
conversion  of  the  hflamo^lobiii  into  black  jngment  occurs  gradually 
within  thecorimscle  iiaelL 

The  later  researches  of  M^irchiafava  and  Oelli '  conclusively  demon- 
strate Ibe  truth  of  this  vitfW ;  from  the  date  of  their  first  article  u|*on 
the  subject  they  firmly  cshiblished  these  two  facts:  1,  In  malarial 
infectious  the  red  corpuscles  contain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (in 
(lerniciouB  fevers  sometimes  to  au  enormous  amount)  little  iKxlies 
which  in  dried  j>reparations  are  deeply  stained  by  methylene  blue, 
and  which  in  form  and  size  possess  a  certain  resemblance  to  micnv 
cocci,  2,  The  formation  of  pi^^meiit  in  melanwmia  occum  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  witliin  the  red  corpuscles  by  the  transformation  of 
hemoglobin  into  melanin  after  the  apiiearance  of  the  above-mentioned 
little  botlies. 

^Vhatever  the  nature  of  the  alterations  described^  the  writers  de- 
mtinstrated  their  great  importance  in  the  diiignosia  uf  doubtftU  crises 
of  the  diHease, 

In  the  same  year  (iHfti)  these  writers  gave  a  more  detailed  descrip* 
tion  of  these  alterations  in  a  work  ^lpon  the  origin  of  melaniemia'*  ia 
which  they  profiounded  the  impiiry  as  to  whether  these  little  bodies 
which  are  stained  by  methylene  blue  should  Im  considered  as  para- 
sites or  as  the  product  of  a  slow  necrobiosis  of  the  red  cells;  thej 
endeavored  to  answer  the  ({uestion  by  raising  cultures  in  vmoos 
nourishing  media  and  under  varying  conditions,  but  without  results, 
and  they  held  to  their  hist  theory*  In  this  work  they  gave  a  minute 
and  accurate  doscriiition  of  the  varying  aspect  of  these  little  bt^diea  in 
the  stained  preparations  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  annular  forms  (Fig. 
E),  which,  as  was  recognized  later,  are  the  typical  forms  of  young 
malarial  parasites  that  rf^e  properly  fixed  and  stained. 

The  idea  that  these  small  bodies  descril)ed  in  1883  were  parasites 
became  more  than  a  mere  probability  to  these  authors  when  they 
systematically  studied  fresh  preparations  of  the  blood  without  the 
use  of  coloring  matters  or  of  any  reagent.  In  a  work  published  in 
1886'*  they  showed  that  th«  bcxlies,  when  stained  and  under  a 
one-twelfth  Zeigs  objective,  could  V»e  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
accidental  vacuoU^s  in  the  red  corpuscles.  They  appear,  in  fact,  as 
small  endoglobular  protoplasmic  masses  of  varying  size,  with  or  with- 
out a  central  vacuole,  and  e^ndowed  with  lively  amoeljoid  movements 
which  cause  them  continually  to  change  their  form.  They  also  de- 
scribed the  amceboid  movements  of  the  pigmented  endoglobular  bo<l- 
iea^  and  followed  the  endn^'lolmlar  develnpment  of  the  crescent  bodies. 
They  observed  the  flagellated  bodies  of  Laveran^  the  filaments  of  which 
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they  held  to  be  flagella,  and  not  parasites  which  had  emerged  from  a 
cyst;  in  addition  they  perceived  various  bodies  whose  outlines  moved 
with  rapid  undulations,  and  various  methods  of  division  of  the  pig- 
mented bodies.  In  regard  to  the  last,  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  represented  a  method  of  multiplication  of  the  parasites.  From 
all  these  facts  they  formulated  the  opinion  that  the  small  amoeboid 
bodies  were  parasitic  protista  which  developed  within  the  red  cor- 
puscle and  transformed  the  haemoglobin  into  melanin. 

In  the  same  work  the  authors  reported  five  cases  of  experimental 
malarial  fever  obtained  by  the  injection  of  malarial  blood ;  in  four  of 
these  the  characteristic  amoeboid  parasites  within  the  red  corpuscles 
were  found  from  the  very  onset  of  the  fever,  thus  proving  the  mala- 
rial nature  of  the  infection  caused. 

In  another  publication"  the  preceding  researches  were  in  large 
part  confirmed  and  amplified.  The  authors  described  a  division  of 
uon-pigmented  endoglobular  parasites,  repeating  their  opinion  that 
these  as  well  as  the  form  of  division  of  the  pigmented  bodies  repre- 
sented a  mode  of  multiplication  of  the  parasites,  and  for  these  para- 
sites they  proposed  the  name  otplasmodia  or  lualarialJuemoplasniodia. 

At  this  point  the  French  and  Italian  observers  met  upon  the  same 
ground,  in  spite  of  their  diflFerent  starting-points  and  their  differing 
points  of  view.  The  pigmented  parasite  of  Laveran  is  merely  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  endoglobular  Plasmodium.  Thus  has  been 
established  the  doctrine  of  endoglobular  parasitism  in  malarial  infec- 
•  tion  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  melansemia. 

Those  who  have  recently  taken  up  the  history  of  our  ascertained 
knowledge  of  the  malarial  parasite  have  not  brought  into  sufficient 
relief  the  demonstrative  value  of  these  first  researches  of  Marchiafava 
and  Celli.  In  point  of  fact  they  furnished  the  first  scientific  data 
which  enabled  us  to  believe,  with  any  true  basis  for  the  belief,  in  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  bodies  described  in  the  blood.  They  demon- 
strated (1)  that  these  bodies  are  constantly  found  in  one  or  another 
form  in  all  cases  that  can  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  as  malarial ; 
(2)  that  they  are  found  in  no  other  infection;  (3)  that  they  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  retrogressive  alterations  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles;  (4)  that  they  multiply  b}'  means  of  fission. 

In  support  of  their  views  these  authors  adduced  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  endocellular  parasitism  described  in  certain  plants  (as 
by  Woronin  and  Zopf,  for  instance),  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
examples  of  similar  facts  (endocellular  i)arasitism)  known  in  human 
pathology  or  that  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  value  of  these  demonstrations,  which  are  quite  wanting  in  the 
researches  of  Laveran  and  Kichard,  in  whose  writings  we  find  a  con- 
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cise  and  correct  affirmatitm  wltliDiit  the  slightest  attain i>t  at  scientific 
demonstrattou,  was  Dot  unnoticed  by  coutemporary  Bcieutist^  who  had 
followed  the  development  v(  the  discovery  step  by  step.  A  proof  of 
our  view  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the  fact  that  fhoso  who  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  baeillns  makiiiics  m^  well  as  the  upholders  of  the 
purely  degenerative  nature  of  the  changes  in  malariiil  blu<xl,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  tlirected  their  arguments  against  the  researches  of  Marclua* 
fava  and  Celli.  We  cannot  discusd  with  those  who  merely  make  an 
affirmiitiou^  but  with  thone  who  attemjjt  to  prove  their  stati<inents. 

In  fact>  while  on  the  one  hand  tlie  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain 
the  above-mentioned  resulti^,  on  the  other  hand  various  observers  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  endoglobular  bodies  described  a*i 
the  parasites  of  malaria  did  not  merely  represent  a  (legenerative 
Ghas^  of  the  reil  corpusctes,  Hxematologista  such  as  Ehrlich  *'  bub- 
pec  ted  tliat  the  Italian  investigators  bail  described  as  parasites  the 
irregular  spots  which  iu  many  red  corjiuscles  can  be  stained  by  methy- 
lene blue;  phy Biologists  such  aa  Mosso"  claimed  to  have  reproduced 
forms  ncit  to  lie  distinguished  from  the  malarial  parasites  by  injectinj^ 
the  blomi  of  a  dt»g  into  the  perit^meid  cavity  of  a  hen ;  clinicians  such 
as  Mnr;igliai)0  hehl  that  the  parasites  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  alterations  that  are  prcxbiced  in  all  blood  kept  under  abnor- 
mal ronditioua;  zoologists  like  Orassi^sawinthe  newemk»globular 
parasites  only  a  "falling  Btiir,*' 

Then  foUoweil  a  long  series  of  dij^L-uasions  which  were  cjirriHl  on 
for  several  years  and  of  control  experiments  which  were  not  without 
value,  because  while  on  the  one  hand  they  served  to  strengthen  the 
eonviction  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ob^enations  made  upon  malarial 
blootl,  on  the  other  they  promoted  tlie  study  of  the  retrogressive  his- 
tological changes  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

The  last  lingering  doubt-^,  if  any  such  existed,  we^resoon  dispelleil 
by  the  rapid  progress  in  the  knowledge  atiquired  as  to  the  bii)logy  i^f 
liarasites  iu  relation  to  the  various  kinds  of  fever  and  by  researches 
into  the  intimate  structure  of  the  parasites  themselves. 

The  first  series  of  researches  soon  l>ore  fruit  of  the  greatest  value. 
Tha  various  investigators  of  the  malarial  i>arasite  working  in  different 
seasons  nnd  countries— that  is  to  say,  in  countries  where  malaria  is 
mild  and  in  those  where  the  type  is  grave— 8oon  perceived  that  the 
results*  obtained  were  not  entirely  harmonious.  Some  found  a  pre- 
dominance of  a  certain  form  of  midarial  parasite,  bs,  for  instaucej  the 
small  ijlasmodium  with  little  or  no  pigment,  others  the  variety  which 
81>ee4lily  develops  into  tlie  large  pigmented  body.  This  promptly 
suggested  the  thought  that  various  s[)ecies  of  parasites  corresponded 
to  various  types  of  the  fever*     Gtolgi  was  the  first  to  turn  his  re- 
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searches  in  this  direction,  and  taking  up  the  quartan  first  of  all,  he 
gave  an  exhaustive  description  of  this  form  of  fever.  *  He  next  sys- 
tematically studied  the  tertian,'*  calling  attention  to  the  difference  in 
the  parasites  of  the  two  kinds  of  fever.  At  the  same  time  he  estab- 
lished the  relationship  between  the  cyclical  development  of  the  para- 
sites and  the  clinical  course  of  the  fever,  showing  that  the  onset  of 
every  febrile  attack  corresponds  to  the  multiplication  of  a  generation 
of  parasites. 

With  the  same  object  Marchiafava  and  Celli  studied  the  type  of 
fever  which  predominates  in  the  Boman  Campagna  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  (grave  fevers),  which  they  found  to  be  in  relation  with 
the  cycle  of  development  of  the  small  amoeboid  parasites."  Re- 
searches in  the  same  direction  were  afterwards  instituted  by  Golgi," 
Canalis,''  Antolisei  and  Angelini,"  Grassi  and  Feletti,'"  Bignami  and 
Bastianelli,^'  Vincenzi,  and  others. 

In  1891  Marchiafava  and  Bignami "  isolated  from  the  group  of 
estivoautumnal  fevers  the  estivoautumnal  tertian  or  malignant  fever, 
describing  its  clinical  type  and  special  parasitic  characteristics. 

From  these  researches,  confirmed  later  by  the  majority  of  accurate 
investigators,  as  Mannaberg,  Thayer  and  Hewetson,  and  others,  has 
arisen  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  parasitic  species,  a  view  upheld 
by  nearly  all  Italian  authorities  against  the  unitary  theory  of  Lave- 
ran.  This  view,  which  may  well  be  called  the  Italian  view,  origi- 
nating from  clinical  and  parasitological  considerations,  received 
support  from  the  results  of  experimental  inoculations  upon  man,  per- 
formed for  the  most  part  in  the  medical  clinic  of  Kome  by  Baccelli 
and  his  assistants,  among  whom  Antolisei  should  be  given  the  chief 
I)lace.  These  inoculations  demonstrated  that  the  various  forms  of 
parasites  to  bo  distinguished  morphologically  are  reproduced  in  the 
I>erson  inoculated  in  the  same  form  and  with  the  same  tyi)e  of  fever, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  transformed  the  one  into  the  other ;  this 
demonstration  was  given  for  quartan,  tertian,  and  estival  fevers,  and 
recently  by  Bignami  for  the  estival  tertian. 

The  researches  into  the  intimate  structure  of  the  parasites  which 
were  carried  on  by  many  investigators  using  many  methods,  while 
they  gave  harmonious  results  as  to  the  facts  observed,  led  to  the  most 
discordant  interi)retations.  We  recall  in  this  connection  the  re- 
searches of  Celli  and  Guarnieri,  who,  concerning  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  tertian  parasites,  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  facts, 
although  their  interpretation  of  these  facts  could  not  be  indorsed. 
After  them  came  Grassi  and  Peletti,  and  Mannul)erg,  who  demon- 
strated the  nucleus  of  the  parasite.  Later  the  method  of  staining 
suggested  by  Komanowsky  has  enabled  him,  Ziemann,  Bastianelli, 
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BiKnami,  and  otliers,  to  follow  better  than  they  coaUl  by  any  other 
method  the  various  modifications  of  the  nucleus  duriun  the  process 
of  multi]>licatioii.  Finally  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  by  the  uae  of 
the  same  method^  have  recently  succeeded  in  sliowing  the  structure 
of  the  flagellated  botlies  and  of  the  mobile  filaments  as  to  whloh  the 
greatest  uncertainty  existed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  researches  of  Golgi  explained  the  prob- 
lem of  the  intermittence  in  malarial  fever,  a  problem  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  unsolved*  Marchiafava  and  Celli  occupied  them- 
selves principally  with  the  patholo^ry  of  pernicious  fever,  and  then 
Marchiafava  and  Bignami  took  up  this  subject  and  published  th© 
results  of  their  work  in  1892. '''  In  1890  Bignami,'' when  studying 
the  anatomical  lesiona  of  pernicious  levera,  endeavored  to  t^^plain  the 
latter  by  the  parasitic  invasion,  and  starting  from  parasitology  tried 
to  work  up  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  chief 
symptoms  in  grave  infections,  Guamieri ''  had  already  made  the 
same  endeavor  in  regard  to  the  liver  lesions.  Later  Bignami, "  study- 
ing the  anatomical  legions  of  chronic  malaria,  attempted  to  ascertain 
its  pathogenesis,  starting  from  the  lesions  of  acute  infections.  These 
anatomico-pathological  researches  were  confirmed  in  all  essential 
points  by  the  later  work  of  Monti,  Barker,  and  others. 

In  the  same  way  the  study  of  other  j joints  relating  to  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  infection  was  promoted,  such  as  the  question  of  relapses, 
of  incubation,  of  the  complications,  etc. 

The  practice  of  medicine  has  derived  incalculable  benefit  from  all 
these  researches.  The  certainty  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases^  the 
positiveness  of  the  opinion  which  can  be  given  in  the  presence  of 
complications,  represent  conquests  uf  science  so  valuable  that  only 
the  physician  accustomed  to  the  daily  uncertainty  and  experimenta- 
tion of  practice  can  properly  appreciate  it.  Aa  to  therapy,  most  im- 
portant data  have  been  actiuired  iu  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  salts  of  cpiinine  (Golgi/^  Marchiafava  and  Bignami,'*'  and  others), 
and  we  have  learned  the  scientific  reasons  for  certain  practices  the 
use  of  which  clinical  experience  had  long  suggested  to  physicians. 
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Methods  of  Examtnatidn. 

The  methods  ot  research,  of  course,  vary  according  to  whether  the 
examination  is  made  solely  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or  to  show  the     _ 
special  structure  of  the  parasite,  f 

For  the  ermnmaiw}^  made  for  diagnostic  pm^poses  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  fresh  specimens  of  blood,  but  this  requires  long  prao* 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  physician.     He  naturally  cannot  have  confi- 
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dence  in  his  own  examination  unless  he  has  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  artificial  changes  which  may  be  found  in  the  red  corpuscles  of 
normal  blood  in  ordinary  preparations.  Only  long  practice  in  the 
examination  of  blood  under  both  normal  and  pathological  conditions 
can  give  the  necessary  sureness  of  judgment.  This  statement  will 
not  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration  if  we  consider  that  for  many  years 
even  physicians  expert  in  microscopic  examinations  upheld  the  opin- 
ion that  the  malarial  parasite  could  not  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  changes  in  the  red  blood  cells. 

For  fresh  examinations  we  proceed  as  follows :  A  puncture  having 
been  made,  after  careful  cleansing  of  the  skin,  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
or  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear  of  the  patient,  a  drop  of  blood  is  squeezed 
out  by  gentle  pressure.  It  is  well  to  wipe  off  the  first  drop  and  use 
the  second  in  the  preparation,  placing  the  cover-glass  in  contact  with 
the  top  of  the  drop  and  avoiding  all  contact  with  the  skin.  The  cover- 
glass  is  then  turned  over  upon  the  slide  and  gently  pressed  down  so 
as  to  spread  out  the  blood  in  a  thin  layer.  Oentle  pressure  does  not 
affect  the  red  corpuscles  or  the  parasites  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  examination.  The  preparation  may  be  considered  successful  if 
the  red  blood  cells  are  not  arranged  in  rouleaux,  but  are  spread  out 
singly,  so  that  the  observer  can  examine  the  contents  of  each  cell. 
To  attain  this  end  the  slide  and  cover-glass  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  alcohol,  and  the  cover-glass  must  be  of  the  thinnest 
possible.  Then  if  a  very  small  drop  of  blood  be  taken  it  will  spread 
of  itself  without  pressure.     This  gives  us  the  best  preparations. 

An  ordinary  immersion  lens  (one-twelfth  homogeneous  immersion) 
is  used.  The  pigmented  form  of  parasite  is  easily  seen  with  a  good 
dry  lens  magnifying  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  diameters;  Lave- 
ran's  researches  were  made  without  immersion.  In  this  case,  the  find- 
ing of  the  parasite  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  grains  of  black  pigment 
which  serve  as  landmarks,  and  by  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  parasi- 
tic forms  containing  them.  But  to  see  and  clearly  recognize  the  non- 
pigmented  young  parasites  in  the  red  corpuscles,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  vacuoles  or  decolorized  spots  that  may  accidentally  be  found 
there,  a  good  immersion  lens  is  absolutely  necessary.  Without  it,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  impossible  to  diagnose  malaria,  especially  in  primary 
and  grave  infections,  in  fevers  which  are  not  distinctly  intermittent  and 
in  which,  for  a  while  at  least,  \^e  may  find  only  the  small  non-pig- 
mented  plasmodia  in  the  blood,  sometimes  also  in  small  number. 
But  the  certainty  of  diagnosis  may  be  lacking  in  just  those  cases  in 
which,  because  of  the  atypical  course  of  the  fever  and  the  absence 
of  a  history  of  malarial  febrile  attacks,  the  physician  feels  the  most 
need  of  recourse  to  an  examination  of  the  blood. 
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Fresh  prepamtiona  may  bs  kept  for  ecTeral  hours,  becaose  venr 
oft«§ii  the  Btratum  of  blood  which  is  at  the  periphery  of  the  covarr 
j^lass  1>y  it«  rapid  drying  prevonts  further  evaiKiratiou  aod  eouseciueut 
alteratioD  of  the  cor|uiHfles  in  the  centre.  They  are,  of  cQiir»e,  jire- 
served  even  k)Hger  io  a  moist  chamber  or  when  sealed  with  pamflrn. 

If  the  examination  for  tUagnoatic  purpones  cannot  l>e  niaile  at  once, 
we  muHt  resort  to  drying  and  staining.  For  thi^  purpose  we  take  np 
a  small  drop  of  bloo*l  n|)on  a  very  thin  antl  very  clean  cover-glass  and 
make  it  spi^eml  rapidly  b\^  sliding  the  cover-glasH  upon  jinother  one; 
il  wonlil  be  well  to  liold  the  glasses  witli  s|>ecially  conBtructed  fi*r- 
ceps.  We  jjroceed,  in  fact,  in  the  same  way  as  in  muking  jirepara- 
tions  after  Ehrlieh'a  method.  The  blood  is  let  dry  in  the  air,  then 
the  cover-glasses  are  immersed  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a 
mixture  tif  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  etlier,  which  is  the  fix- 
ative, after  which  the  Btainiug  is  done  by  meuus  of  an  aniline  color  or 
by  hiBmatoxylin* 

The  color  usually  selected  for  rapid  stmning  is  methylene  blue  in  a 
saturated  acjueona  solution,  or  the  boracic  methylene  blue  of  8abli» 
or  the  methylene  blue  of  Luffler  (30  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  iLlcohoUe 
solution  of  methylcme  blue  in  100  c.c*  of  a  solution  of  iwtaasa  1 :  li\- 
000)  J  the  second  staining  may  b©  effected  by  eosin.  Excellent  results 
can  be  obt^iined  by  using  a  Batiirated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene 
blue,  as  Marchiafava  and  Celli  did  in  their  first  researches:  in  this 
case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fix  the  preparations  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Even  with  Ehrlich's  hiemaloxylin  of  a  strong  staining-power 
we  may  obtain  a  rapid  cc^loration  of  the  parasites,  excellent  in  an 
examiuatioQ  fnr  diagnnstio  purposes. 

Some  claim  that  punctnro  of  the  spleen  is  in  many  caaes  necefis^y 
for  a  diagn<:>sts  of  malaria;  we  have  never  hiul  to  resort  to  it  to  find 
the  parasite  if  an  examination  of  the  bloml  of  the  ]ierijihery  liml  been 
made  often  ©nongh  and  with  sufficient  care.  We  must,  liowever,  re- 
sort to  splenic  puncture  for  the  study  of  some  of  the  stages  in  the  life 
of  the  mtivtiautummd  parasite  (adult  forms,  fission  forms)  which  are 
to  be  seen  iu  the  peripheral  Iduod  only  in  the  gravest  cases.  This 
puncture  is  to  lie  i>erformed  undt^rall  aseptic  precautions  with  a  well- 
sterilized  Pravaz  or  Tursini  syringe  with  a  long  and  rather  large 
needle.  The  patient  must  hold  his  breath  as  the  needle  is  insertetl, 
and  by  a  slight  pressure  under  the  left  costal  arch  we  push  the  spleen 
against  the  thoracic  waDs.  Although,  as  w*e  know,  there  are  certain 
diseases  in  which  hemorrhages  are  so  easily  produced  that  punctiir<5 
of  the  spleen  might  be  dangerous,  we  have  nevr^r  had  any  accident  of 
the  kind  in  the  many  punctures  which  we  have  made  in  cases  of 
malaria,  not  even  in  the  grave  cases  in  which  the  spleen  was  much 
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softened.  The  puncture,  however,  must  always  be  performed  with 
great  precaution,  especially  in  pernicious  fevers.  K  during  the  punc- 
ture the  patient  takes  a  rapid  breath,  the  needle  will  perforce  slightly 
lacerate  the  capsule,  an  occurrence  which  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

For  the  Hiudy  of  the  structure  of  tlie  parasite  various  methods  have 
been  adopted.  Some  have  tried  to  stain  the  parasite  in  ordinary  fresh 
preparations  (as  Celli  and  Guamieri,  Grassi  and  Feletti) ;  others  stain 
them  in  the  preparations  previously  dried  by  the  Ehrlich  method. 
We  shall  refer  to  a  few  of  these  methods  only. 

Celli  and  Guamieri  proposed  to  stain  the  malarial  blotxl  by  add- 
ing to  a  drop  of  it  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  methylene  blue 
dissolved  in  ascitic  fluid.  By  this  method  they  were  able  to  see  very 
clearly  the  structure  of  several  phases  in  the  tertian  parasite  espe- 
cially ;  but  with  the  forms  of  parasites  undergoing  multiplication,  the 
crescent  forms,  etc.,  the  image  is  not  clear  enough  to  show  the  struc- 
ture. 

Grassi  and  Feletti  have  suggested  several  methods.  In  their 
opinion  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  first  staining  in  hsematoxylin 
the  preparations  which  have  been  dried  and  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether,  to  which  have  been  added  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  sec- 
ond, the  coloring  of  fresh  preparations  with  methylene  blue,  which  is 
done  by  mixing  a  drop  of  blood  with  a  drop  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  methylene  blue.  By  this  last  method  we  clearly  perceive  the 
nucleus  with  its  delicate  membrane  and  the  so-called  micleoUform  node 
which  takes  on  a  deep  color.  But  the  parasites  appear  to  be  swollen 
and  dropsical,  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
distilled  water,  so  that,  although  the  preparations  are  demonstrative 
so  far  as  the  nucleus  is  concerned,  they  do  not  show  with  any  distinct- 
ness the  minute  structural  details. 

Mannaberg  has  proposed  staining  with  ha}matoxylin  after  fixation 
in  picric  acid.  He  uses  preparations  of  blood  dried  in  the  usual  way 
and  washed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  to  remove  comjJetel}- 
the  haemoglobin  from  the  red  corpuscles,  after  which  the  prei)aration 
is  fixed  in  picric  acid  (concentrated  solution  of  i)icric  acid  30,  distilled 
water  30,  acetic  acid  1 )  for  two  hours,  and  then  i^assed  through  abso- 
lute alcohol.  The  staining  is  done  by  alum  ha}matoxylin  and  takes 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours ;  finally  it  is  differentiated  by  hy- 
drochloric alcohol  0.25  per  cent,  and  ammoniated  alcohol  (3  droj)s  of 
ammonia  to  10  c.c.  of  alcohol),  washed  in  alcohol  and  mounted  in 
xylol  balsam. 

Our  preference  has  usually  l:)een  for  the  fixation  of  the  prepara- 
tion in  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  staining  it  with 
Ehrlich's  ha&matoxylin  and  with  eosin.     As  regards  the  parasites. 
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the  resnlts  obtained  are  the  Bame  m  by  Mannaberg's  methorl,  bnt  the 
red  bloocl  cells  ar©  more  perfectly  preserved*  The  mieleated  cells 
and  thfi  pliagocytefl  with  their  chaoi^es,  etc.,  are  well  seen.  As  to  the 
structure,  although  it  is  distinctly  visible,  by  none  of  these  methods 
are  we  able  to  follow  its  modifications,  the  arrangement  uf  the  chfi>- 
matin,  etc,,  in  the  bodies  just  preparing  to  multiply,  nor  have  these 
methods  given  gtKxl  results  in  the  attempt  to  fttiidy  the  crescents 
and  the  forms  derived  from  them*  The  reason  for  most  of  the 
contradictory  results  obtaineil  by  various  oteervers  in  the  study  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  malarial  parasites,  and  especially  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  multii.lyj  in  to  l>e  found  in  the  defectiveness  of 
the  methods  used,  which  do  not  jwrmit  of  the  nuclear  chromatin 
l^eing  clearly  distinguished  from  the  cvtopla^m  (at  least  in  certain 
phases  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  paniaite),  the  latter  being  deeply  stained 
by  hfematoxylin  and  nuclear  stains  in  general. 

For  a  more  minute  iiistological  examination  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  nietliod  which  will  give  a  si>ecific  color  to  the  chroma- 
tin entirely  different  from  that  of  the  protoplasm.  Romant>wnky*a 
methoil  meets  this  indication,  and  is  so  much  superior  to  all  others 
that  we  will  give  a  brief  doacription  of  it. 

The  coloring  substance  used  by  Eomanowsky  consists  in  a  mix* 
ture  of  methylene  blue  and  eosin  iu  definite  proportions,  When  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  methylene  blue  we  add  a  one-per-cent  solution 
of  eosin,  there  is  a  moment  duriug  which  the  commencing  formation 
of  an  insoluble  precipitate  imjiarts  a  violet  tint  to  the  fluid.  The 
mixture  in  which  this  precipitate  begins  Uj  form  consists  of  one  part 
of  the  concentrated  methylene  blue  solution  and  two  parts  of  the 
a4|ueoui}  one-per-cent.  ©osin  solution,  but  this  proportion  may  vary 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  stains  employed.  For  this  reason  11 
will  be  necessary  to  exi^eriment  with  them  until  the  exact  jtroportions 
of  the  mixture  have  l>een  determined.  When  the  mixture  is  ciuito 
perfect,  Romanowsky  claims  that  a  8i>ecial  neutral  stain  will  Ym 
formed  which  has  marked  aifinity  for  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus; 
and  the  moment  of  formation  of  this  third  color  is  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  precipitate,  at  which  time  the  mixture  possesses  its  maii- 
mnm  elective  stiiining- power.  Like  Ehrlich's  mixture,  it  is  to  \ye 
used  without  filtration,  the  watch-glass  being  kept  well  covered  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  Upon  tlie  surface  of  the  licpiid  (after  having  care^ 
fully  removed  a  violet  scxim  wnth  metallic  lustre  which  forms  on  it,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  upon  the  glass)  we  float  a 
oover-glasfl,  on  which  th^blrpod  is  dried  after  Ehrlich's  method  after 
having  lieen  previously  fixed  in  alcohol  for  half  an  hour.  In  from 
one-half  to  one  hour  the  staining  is  accomplished,  but  if  a  very 
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strong  coloration  is  desired,  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  action  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  hours.  The  preparation  is  then  washed  many 
times  in  distilled  water,  dried,  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way.  The 
stain  must  be  prepared  each  time,  and  can  be  used  once  only. 

By  this  method  the  red  blood  cells  are  stained  pink  by  the  eosin, 
the  nuclei  of  the  white  cells  a  dark  violet,  the  protoplasm  of  the 
eosinophile  leucocytes  a  deep  [)iiik,  that  of  the  neutrophiles  a  pale 
violet  with  purple  granulations,  that  of  the  lymphocytes  and  large 
mononucleated  cells  blue ;  the  plaques  are  a  violet  red ;  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  malarial  parasites  is  of  a  more  or  less  intense  blue,  and 
the  nuclear  chromatin  a  violet  red,  which  permits  us  to  follow  the 
modifications  of  the  nucleus  during  the  development  of  the  parasites. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  this  method  when  the  stains  are  of 
good  quality  and  mixed  in  the  right  proportion.  Ziemann,  who  has 
applied  it  not  only  to  the  study  of  malarial  parasites  but  also  to  that 
of  other  microorganisms,  prefers  the  Methylenblau  medic,  puriss. 
(Hochst),  the  Methylenblau  rectificat.  of  Griibler,  and  eosin  A.  G. 
and  B.  A.  (Hochst).  In  preparing  the  mixture  he  prefers  to  use  a 
one-per-cent.  solution  of  methylene  blue  and  a  0.1  i)er  cent,  of  eosin; 
the  desired  proportion  between  the  two  solutions  is  usually  between 
1 : 4  and  1 :  7.  The  best  staining  is  accomplished  in  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes. 

This  method,  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Bignami  and 
Bastianelli  for  the  study  of  the  crescents  and  the  flagellate  bodies,  is 
superior  to  all  the  others  so  far  published  in  the  clearness  of  the 
image  given  and  the  special  staining  of  the  chromatin.  Of  late  sev- 
eral modifications  of  these  processes  have  been  proposed  for  which 
better  and  more  constant  results  are  claimed,  but  for  a  description 
of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  works  upon  the 
subject.  Zettnow  has  recently  proposed  the  alkalization  of  a  solu- 
tion of  methylene  blue  by  soda,  which  hastens  the  staining  of  the 
chromatin,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  precipitates.  For  this 
purpose  he  uses  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  the  medicinal  methy- 
lene blue  of  Hochst,  50  c.c,  to  which  he  adds  3  to  4  c.c.  of  a  five-per- 
cent. Rolution  of  crystallized  soda.  To  two  parts  of  this  solution  ho 
adds  one  part  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  bromeosin  B.  A.  extra  of 
Hochst.  As  a  diflFerentiating  and  decolorizing  fluid  ho  uses  a  solu- 
tion of  2  gm.  of  methylene  blue  in  400  c.c.  of  water,  with  1  c.c.  of 
acetic  acid.  In  from  two  to  four  seconds  this  solution  extracts  the 
blue  from  the  hromoglobin,  and  used  twice  for  from  three  to  five  sec- 
onds it  uniformly  clears  the  preparation. 

To  study  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  viscera  of  the  cadaver,  we  may 
use  fresh  preparations  or  dried  and  stained  sections  of  tissues.     The 
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[mrasites  in  the  ciwlaver  become  very  quickly  altereil,  so  that  the 
lirepamtiom  cannot  be  mal  for  a  minute  study  of  their  stmctiire; 
the  ohanictenstic  angular  form  of  the  young  parasittia,  fur  iu.Htanc4V 
aasuuiinj^  a  micrococciform  appearance.  Still  tbe  irarioufi  parasitic 
funns  remain  for  a  long  whilej  are  diatint-tly  recoguizable,  aDtl  can  be 
stained,  even  in  organs  which  are  be^imiing  to  putrefy. 

To  find  tlie  parasiteB  in  splenic  juice  aail  in  the  bone  marrow,  w© 
UH©  preparations  dried  after  Ehrlich't*  metlifnl  and  wtained  according 
to  the  methoil  described  for  the  staining  of  blood  taken  from  the  liv- 
ing subject  This  method  also  gives  most  excellent  resulti*  in  the 
search  for  the  parasite  in  the  cajiillaries  oi  the  brain,  A  small  por- 
tion of  cerebral  substance  iprefcrahly  tiie  cortex)  is  cnishiHl  liotween 
two  covBr-glafle@e  and  H]>re»d  nut»  as  in  the  case  of  tho  examination 
of  sputum;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  and  is  fixed  in  e^iual 
parts  of  ftbsohit^i  alcohol  and  ether  for  about  half  an  hour;  it  is  then 
staineil  with  hiematt^xvlin  and  etjsin.  This  method  gives  the  clearest 
image  of  the  caidllaries  and  of  the  para  site- infected  retl  corpuscles 
contained  in  them.  In  the  preparation  of  sections  Bignami  uses  a 
fixative  agent  cow[»o3ed  of  a  one-per-cent,  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate io  distilled  water,  tti  which  are  added  0.75  i^ercent.  of  smlium 
chloride  aud  from  oue*half  to  one  percent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  R[>eei' 
mens  remain  in  this  liquid  for  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  or 
several  hours,  according  to  their  size,  and  are  then  passed  througli 
iodated  alcohol  to  remove  the  precipitate  of  bichloride  and  then 
through  alcoliol.  Excellent  results  are  also  obtained  by  fixation  in 
formalin  (five  to  ten  per  cent.)  or  in  absolute  alcohoL  The  best  sul*- 
stances  for  staining  are  magenta  red,  hn>matoxylin,  and  methylene 
blue* 

DEaOBOTroN  qf  the  Malarial  Parasites. 

Ifearly  all  authorities  agree  that  there  are  several  species  of  mala- 
rial  parasites,  but  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  specif^  whicli  nmy  be  cleurl  v  distinguished,  and  as  to  the  criteria 
which  may  serve  to  characterize  them. 

Throe  species  of  malarial  parasites  have  characteristics  which  are 
so  clearly  recogTiizid)le  that  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  they  must  be 
considereil  as  natural  s[>eeie8.  These  are ;  (1 )  Estivoautumual  tiara- 
sites,  (2)  tertian  parasites,  and  (3)  quartan  fm.rasites. 

Each  of  these  corres[>ouds  to  a  determined  clinical  species  of 
malarial  infection  (see  the  section  on  the  classification  of  malarial 
fevers).  The  differences  upon  which  these  classifications  are  based 
are  of  various  natures:  in  the  first  phice,  there  are  the  morphological 
differences  and  those  relating  to  tbe  duration  of  the  cycle  of  develop- 
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ment ;  in  the  second  place,  we  have  the  clinical  differences  in  the  dis- 
ease which  each  of  these  species  produces  in  man ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  epidemiological  differences,  or  those  relating  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  each  species  and  the  various  seasons  in  which  each 
species  is  predominant. 

While  all  agree  in  recognizing  that  the  tertian  and  the  quartan 
parasites  are  distinct,  some  hold  that  the  so-called  estivoautumnal 
parasites  do  not  constitute  a  single  species,  but  rather  a  group  of 
distinct  si)ecie8. 

Our  own  oi)inion  upon  this  point  is  that  the  estivoautumnal  spe- 
cies includes  several  varieties  which  are  very  closely  related  and  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  not  so  much  by  their  morphological 
characters  as  by  the  mode  of  their  pathogenic  action  upon  man.  For 
this  reason  we  have  divided  them'*  into  two  varieties :  (a)  the  one 
producing  true  quotidian  fever,  (b)  the  other  causing  the  estivo- 
autumnal or  malignant  tertian.  We  believe  that  other  varieties  very 
probably  exist  in  these  species,  but  as  yet  the  data  do  not  permit 
us  to  assert  this  as  a  fact. 

A  discussion  of  these  disputed  points  must  necessarily  be  preceded 
by  a  description  of  the  parasitic  species  clearly  to  be  distinguished 
as  such.  We  begin  with  the  estivoautumnal,  because,  although  it  is 
the  one  the  biology  of  which,  because  of  its  complexity,  was  under- 
stood at  a  later  date  and  after  more  assiduous  labors  than  in  the  case 
of  the  tertian  and  the  quartan,  yet  it  x)ossesses  several  ])ha8eB  of  life 
so  distinctly  characteristic,  even  from  a  morphological  standpoint 
(crescent  stage),  that  a  full  comprehension  of  them  will  greatly  facil- 
itate the  description  of  analogous  phases  in  the  other  species.  After 
giving  this  description,  we  will  submit  the  various  classifications  pro- 
posed by  different  authors,  and  discuss  the  'lifferential  diagnosis 
between  the  si)ecies. 

Estivoautumnal  (Summer-Autumn)  Parasites. 

These  are  found  in  the  groups  of  fevers  which  predominate  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  the  malarial  regions  of  temperate  climates 
and  in  the  tropical  fevers  properly  so  called. 

The  young  forms  of  these  parasites  aro  represented  by  small  pro- 
toplasmic bodies  which  are  found  either  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  in  a  sort  of  niche  on  their  surface  or  edge 
(see  Plate  TV.,  Fig.  24)  or  else  within  their  substance  {)Hm'pi(jmcnied 
plofnaodia  or  arnoebw  of  Marchiafava  and  Celli).  They  may  be  immo- 
tile  (discoid  and  annular  forms)  or  endowed  with  lively  amoeboid 
movements. 
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The  forms  tiiiclergoing  clevelopmeDfc  are  endoglobiilar,  aud  we  fiud 
in  them  Tery  fine  granule**  of  black  or  brown  pigment  arraDged  with 
more  or  less  regularitj  at  the  periphery  of  the  parasitic  bodies  {/ontis 
with  pujmcnt  granules) ;  these  also  may  be  immotile  (discoid  or  aimu- 
lar)  or  may  move  like  small  amoebie. 

Ill  the  more  advanced  stages  of  endoglobtilar  life  in  which  the 
parasites  are  preparing  to  multiply,  the  i»igment  at  the  periphery  of 
tlie  parasite  shows  a  tendency  to  gather  at  one  point  at  the  centre  or 
slightly  eccentrically  {^fontts  ivllk  blftcks  of  pig  meat)  or  in  one  block 
or  in  a  thick  mass  of  black  granules.  While  the  young  non- pigmented 
forma  and  those  in  process  of  development  are  fouad  circulating  in 
the  periijlieral  blood,  the  bodies  with  blocks  of  pigment  are  found  ac- 
cumulated in  the  vascular  system  of  tlie  viscera  (spleen,  Ixine  marrow, 
brain  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  etc.).  excepting  in  very  grave  iafecs- 
tious,  iu  which  they  may  be  found  iu  the  circulating  blood.  This 
distribution  of  the  various  parasitic  forms  in  the  vascular  system 
constitutes  one  of  the  moat  important  characteristics  of  the  estivo- 
autumnal  parasites  as  distinguished  from  th*^  other  species. 

In  the  forma  with  blocks  of  pigment  the  parasitic  body  divides 
into  a  variable  number  of  round  or  ovoid  botlies,  all  alike  and  of  the 
same  8ize,  which  arrange  themselves  usually  in  a  single  or  double 
wreath  around  the  pigment.  This  segmentation  which  occurs  within 
the  red  corpuscle,  whose  size  the  parasite  does  not  attain  even  at  its 
most  advanced  stdvge  of  growth,  constitutes  the  mode  of  multiplication 
of  the  parasite  in  man  {JIshwh  or  ^ponihiUon/orrfis).  These  forms, 
like  those  of  the  preceding  stage,  are  found  stationary  in  the  vessels 
of  the  viscera. 

The  little  bodies  resulting  from  fission  invade  new  red  corpuscles 
and  recommence  the  life  cycle  just  described.  These  successive 
phases  of  existence  constitute  the  human  circle  of  the  parasite  or,  as 
it  has  also  been  called^  the  pyreiogenous  i-ycle,  because  of  it^  intimate 
relation  to  the  development  and  succession  of  the  febrile  attacks. 

But  not  all  the  parasitic  forms  develop  iu  just  this  way.  In  all 
cases,  a  certain  number  of  young  pigmented  Imdies  continue  to  grow 
and  become  ovoid  or  spindle-shaped,  while  the  pigment  increases  iu 
amount  and  takes  on  the  appearance  of  needles  or  little  rods*  When 
these  fusiform  tjr  ovoid  bfidics  by  their  increase  in  length  have  be- 
come longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  in  which 
they  have  developed  they  usually  become  curved  iuto  a  cresce^tic 
form  {hoihj  No.  1   of  I^veran,  rresrents,  ovoid^  Kud  fusiform  bodies), 

Tliese  bodies,  which  begin  in  man  the  life  cycle  which  is  continued 
outside  of  the  human  body,  present  certain  important  life  phenomena 
which  may  be  seen  in  ordinary  fresh  preparations  if  observation  be 
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continued  for  some  time.  After  ten  minutes,  or  even  more,  we  see 
that  while  certain  of  the  crescents  persist  in  their  typical  form, 
others  become  ovoid  and  then  round.  Then  in  the  round  bodies 
there  begins  an  active  movement  on  the  part  of  the  granules  or  rods  of 
pigment,  followed  by  the  tumultuous  thrusting  forth  of  several  fila- 
ments, usually  four,  which  move  like  flagella.  They  usually  become 
detached  and  continue  to  move  with  the  greatest  rapidity  among  the 
red  corpuscles  (body  No.  2  of  Laveran,  fageUated  body  of  the  major- 
ity of  writers).  The  biological  significance  of  these  bodies  cannot  be 
understood  except  by  following  the  later  phases  of  development  in  the 
mid-intestine  of  the  mosquito  as  we  shall  do  later. 

These  forms  (crescent  phase)  represent  the  beginning* in  man  of  a 
cycle  of  life  which  is  continued  and  completed  in  the  mosquito.  Un- 
like the  forms  of  the  first  cycle  they  have  no  pathogenic  action  in  man 
and  we  might  call  them  forms  of  the  anophelic  cycle  because,  up  to  the 
present  time  at  least,  their  development  has  been  seen  only  in  some 
species  of  mosquito  belonging  to  the  genus  Anopheles, 

The  intimate  relationship  between  the  successive  phases  of  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  in  its  human  cycle  and  the  clinical  course 
of  the  infection  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Estivoautumnal 
Infection.  Here  we  will  describe  the  various  forms  of  the  parasites 
as  regards  their  biological  properties  and  structure. 

Bodies  op  the  Pyretogenous  Cycle. 

Young    Non-Pigmented   Parasites    (Non-Pigniented    Plasmodia    of 
Marchiafava  and  Celli), 

See  Plate  II.,  Figs.  1-9. 

Seen  in  fresh  preparations  these  occur  as  small  whitish  proto- 
plasmic masses,  possessing  rapid  amoeboid  movements,  which  take 
place  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo8i)here  (from  July  to 
October)  and  are  quicker  than  those  of  the  leucocytes  at  the  same 
temperature.  In  a  state  of  rest  they  are  discoid  in  shape ;  from  this 
form  they  pass  to  the  most  varied  shapes,  such  as  stars,  crosses,  and 
other  odd  forms,  pushing  out  slender,  diaphanous  prolongations  which 
oscillate  in  the  substance  of  the  red  cell ;  they  sometimes  even  ramify, 
and  then  become  retracted  while  new  ones  are  pushed  out  at  other 
points  of  the  i)eriphery.  After  a  while  they  become  round  again. 
At  the  ordinary  summer  temperature  these  movements  may  continue 
for  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  sometimes  for  as  long  as  five  hours. 
Wlien  they  have  ceased  or  are  about  to  cease,  they  can  be  revived  by 
using  the  warm  table  and  by  jjassing  through  it  a  current  of  water  at 
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39^  to  40^  C.  (102.2''  U}  104=  F.J.  Somadmea  the  Ittild  body  mores 
as  i£  it  were  about  to  emerge  from  the  corpuscle,  but  its  p8eudoj>odia 
sever  go  beyoud  the  limits  of  tbe  red  celL  When  it  etopa  moviug  it 
takes  oil  a  circular  form,  which  is  whiter  at  the  periphery  than  ixi  the 
centre  {dkmid  form).  Careful  observation  of  one  of  these  discoid 
formg  often  shows  that  the  ceutral  part  gradually  becomes  differen* 
tiated  moxB  and  Juore  from  the  peri|>hery ;  littlo  by  little  it  losea  it^ 
whitish  aspect,  and  through  it  can  be  seen  the  hiemoglobiu  tjf  the 
red  corpuscle;  the  periphery  on  the  other  hand  becomes  more  distinct 
and  of  a  shining  white,  as  if  it  were  th  icker.  Thus  i±*  formeil  a  distinct 
ring  which  looks  as  if  it  were  printed  on  the  red  cell  (an tt  alar  farm)  ; 
by  reason  of  its  greater  refraetire  power  this  is  more  prominent  than 
the  preceding  f t)i  m. 

These  smfdl  rings  maybe  seen  to  change  aspect ;  the  cytoplasm 
which  forms  the  ring  spreads  towards  the  centre  which  resumes  its 
whitish  diaphanous  ai>pearftnce,  and  i\  also  spreads  i>eripherall\ ,  the 
parasite  thus  becoming  larger  and  of  a  more  uniform  appearance.  It 
gnulually  returns  to  the  discoid  shape,  which  is  larger  than  the  ring 
from  which  it  starts,  and  into  which  it  may  again  become  changed. 
The  ring  which  has  become  discoid  may  again  possess  amoeboid 
movements,  but  they  are  slower  than  before. 

This  succession  of  forms  (amceboid,  discoid,  and  annular)  may  be 
easily  followed  by  examining  one  parasite  only  with  a  homogeneous 
one-twelfth  immersion* lens.  It  was  by  this  means  that  these  little 
bodies  ifvere  seen  and  described  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli "  who,  hav- 
ing at  first  limited  their  investigation  to  primary  cases  of  grave  estival 
infection  (which  seemed  to  lend  theraselve8  most  readily  to  the  study 
of  the  malarial  parasite),  were  led  to  attribute  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  these  little  bodies*  In  these  cases,  in  fact,  the  above-men- 
tioned l>odie8  are  thn«n3  which  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  the  in- 
vestigator, and  among  all  the  forms  assumed  by  the  malarial  parasite 
in  its  development  this  is  the  one  which  by  its  8i>eeial  characteristic 
of  motilit}^  gives  the  strongest  impression  of  a  living  being. 

By  tho  description  given  of  these  young  forms,  we  see  that  when 
in  a  state  of  rest  (discoid  form)  they  closely  resemble  discs,  that  is 
to  say,  they  ar&so  flattened  that  their  lesser  diameter  correspouds  to 
the  thickness  of  the  red  blood  cell.  This  can  be  observed  when  we 
see  the  little  amoelm  endwise,  or  when  turning  upon  itself,  it  is  seen 
oblifjuely  (which,  however,  occurs  very  rarely). 

It  is  raucli  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  true  significance  of 
the  annular  bodies,  Marcliiafava  and  CelU  held  that  the  so-called 
ritifffij  which  are  so  plainly  seen  as  if  printed  on  the  red  corpuscle, 
were  merely  amoeboid  bodies  which,  becoming  very  thin  at  the  centre, 
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allowed  the  central  part  of  the  red  corpuscle  to  show  through  them; 
by  this  thinning  of  the  central  portion  and  consequent  thickening  of 
the  peripheral  zone,  there  is  formed  a  biconcave  lens-shaped  figure, 
somewhat  resembling  the  corpuscle  itself.  In  fact,  if  we  observe  one 
of  these  ring-shaped  bodies  when  it  presents  itself  endwise  (which 
as  we  have  said  is  rare,  but  still  may  occur),  we  have  actually  the 
impression  of  a  biconcave  lens.  Antolisei,  who  thought  that  from 
the  absence  of  analogous  facts  it  was  highly  improbable  a  living 
organism  could  take  on  such  an  appearance,  held  that  the  annular 
forms  were  merely  small  amoebsB  which  had  included  in  their  sub- 
stance a  small  particle  of  the  red  cell,  as  Osier  and  Councilman  first 
suggested.  We,  taking  into  consideration  the  way  in  which  we  see  a 
discoid  form  become  annular  during  the  microscopic  examination,  are 
unable  to  accept  Antolisei's  interpretation.  Were  it  correct,  we  should 
see  the  amoeboid  parasite,  when  about  to  become  annular,  lengthen 
itself  like  a  rod,  then  curve  itself  like  a  horseshoe,  and  finally  unite 
the  two  pseudopodia  after  having  included  a  portion  of  the  red  cell — 
in  fact,  the  tl^ng  would  have  to  occur  as  it  does  when  an  amoeba  or  a 
leucocyte  includes  a  foreign  body ;  whereas,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
it  takes  place  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  annular  form  represents  a  par- 
asite with  a  central  vacuole,  around  which  the  substance  of  the  amoe- 
boid body  arranges  itself  in  ring  form.  When  treating  of  its  struc- 
ture as  seen  in  stained  preparations,  we  shall  discuss  the  arguments 
by  which  this  belief  is  sustained.  For  the  present,  we  will  merely 
note  that  as  the  vacuole  is  transparent  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in 
the  examination  of  a  fresh  specimen  the  ring  seems  to  be  entirely 
empty  at  the  centre,  and  seen  endwise  it  has  the  appearance  which 
Marchiafava  and  Celli  compare  to  a  biconcave  lens. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  forms  of  the  annular  body 
which  are  nothing  else  than  young  parasites  which  have  included  a 
portion  of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  Osier,  Councilmann,  and  Antolisei 
hold.  But  these  must  be  distinguished  from  the  typical  annular 
forms,  which,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  description,  are  merely  para- 
sites whose  protoplasm  has  contracted  in  ring  shape  around  a  diaph- 
anous, very  transparent  substance,  which  constitutes  the  vacuole. 
This  vacuole  disappears  in  the  bodies  of  the  next  i)hase  when  the 
stage  of  nuclear  multiplication  approaches.  It  also  disappears 
(which  is  interesting  to  know)  in  the  cadaver;  indeed,  in  the  cadaver 
we  do  not  see  annular  bodies,  but  only  as  a  rule  immotile  discoid 
or  spherical  micrococciform  bodies.  Annular  bodies  also  disap- 
pear from  malarial  blood  which  has  been  strongly  cinchonized. 
All  this  leads  to  the  belief  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  vacuole  which 
Vol,  XIX.— 8 
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is  of  great  imjiortaiice  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parasite  iii  its  yomi^ 
stagf!. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forms  which  ioLlude  a  particle  of  the  ret! 
corpuscle  behave  in  an  entirely  different  manner;  first  of  all,  whether 
the  parasite  be  immotile  or  in  motion,  the  included  particle  uiaj 
always  lie  seen  and  followed,  while  in  the  annular  forms  the  vacuole 
becomee  invisible  so  soon  a.^  the  parasite  alters  its  shape  iind  pntn  uut 
psetidopodia.  Moreover,  in  the  particle  of  included  lurmoglobiu  we 
often  see  brown  granules  of  melanin  which  have  come  from  the  trans- 
formation of  the  hft?moglobin,  while  nothing  like  this  is  ever  »een  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  annnlar  forms ;  but  even  before  the  transfor- 
mation of  hft*moglobiu  into  melauiu  has  begun,  we  can  see  thai  the 
included  hfemoglobin  is  of  a  darker  color  than  normal  and  somewhat 
resembles  old  brass.  Finally,  we  may  see  plasmodia  with  fragments 
of  included  hftimoglobin  in  the  cadaver  and  in  strongly  cinchonized 
bloodi  w^hile  the  annnlar  forms  are  not  found  in  the  blood  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  Htntctftre  of  these  young  forms  as  shown  ii^  preparations 
stained  by  methylene  blue  or  by  haimotoxylin  is  the  fonowing:  there 
is  a  very  thin  ring  which  m  colored  blue  or  violet,  and  which  is  deeper 
and  thicker  in  one-half  than  in  the  other;  the  ring  surroonds  a  8{>ace 
which  takes  the  same  stjiin  as  the  red  corpuscle,  especially  in  its 
jonngeat  stage,  while  in  the  centre  of  more  developed  forms  the  red 
corpuscle  is  of  a  [>aler  ai»pearance  than  it  is  outside  of  the  ring;  there 
is  therefore  in  this  form  a  very  diaplianous  portion  of  the  parasitic 
body,  which  prevents  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  color  of  the  cor- 
puscle. In  the  thickness  of  tli©  stained  ring  we  see  one  and  not  infre- 
quently two  or  more  very  small  granules  of  chromatin,  which  treated 
by  Romanowski's  method  are  clearly  visible  against  the  blue  substance 
of  the  ring,  being  stained  red  or  puri>lish  red.  Around  the  chromatin 
granules  we  do  not  see  a  clear  halo  or  the  constituent  parts  of  a  true 
nucleus,  as  we  do  see  in  part  at  least  in  the  succeeding  phases.  We 
have  said  that  the  chromatin  forms  a  part  of  the  colored  ring ;  in  fact, 
in  the  majority  of  parasites  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it;  in 
some  it  seems  to  project  from  the  ring  into  the  substance  of  the  glob- 
ule, and  in  others  (but  rarely)  it  isfonnd  in  tlie  centre  and  in  not  con- 
nected with  the  peripheral  colored  ring  in  any  i>erceptible  manner. 
In  the  eases  in  which  the  blood  was  fixed  while  the  young  parasites 
were  in  motion,  we  do  not  see  them  occurring  as  regular  circles,  but 
with  deformities  and  j^rolongations,  as  they  were  sketched  hy  Marchi- 
afava  and  CelH  as  early  as  1883. 

Tlie  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the  appearance  described 
above  is  the  following:  the  little  body  of  chromatin  represents  what 
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is  rendered  visible  by  our  technical  methods  of  a  nuclear  formation 
which  is  apparently  very  simple ;  the  blue  ring  is  the  protoplasm  of 
the  parasite,  which  includes  a  nutritive  vacuole  (central  transparent 
portion). 

The  aspect  of  these  forms  in  preparations  which  are  properly 
stained  renders  them  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  irregular  spots 
stained  by  the  basic  aniline  colors  which  are  seen  within  the  red 
corpuscles — colored  dots  and  spots  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
variously  interpreted  by  different  authorities.  We  must,  however, 
give  the  i)oint8  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  young  non-pig- 
mented  bodies  seen  in  fresh  preparations,  because  not  infrequently 
those  who  are  not  expert  in  this  kind  of  examination  confuse  the 
Plasmodia  with  accidental  vacuoles  or  with  other  alterations  of  the 
red  blood  cells. 

Now  in  addition  to  ordinary  vacuoles  we  not  infrequently  see  in 
the  red  corpuscles  portions  completely  deprived  of  haemoglobin, 
which  may  be  of  various  forms ;  some  occur  as  hyaline  rods,  some 
as  very  small  round  bodies,  as  rods  curved  in  a  horseshoe  shape, 
and  even  rods  elongated  into  spindles  with  a  point  at  the  centre 
or  nearer  to  one  or  the  other  extremity  which  is  about  the  color  of 
the  red  cell  or  a  little  darker;  these  last  are  the  forms  which  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  rings.  Finally  we  may  see,  but  rarely, 
small  shining  white  rings.  All  these  forms,  to  whose  resemblance  to 
(he  young  non-pigmented  plasmodia  Antolisei  has  also  called  atten- 
tion, we  have  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  various  diseases,  but  more  especially  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  suppurative  fevers ;  as  a  rule  they  are  few  in 
number,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  fairly  abundant.  One  who  is 
familiar  with  malarial  blood  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these 
alterations  of  the  corpuscles  from  young  plasmodia;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  see  the  special  refraction  of  the  hyaline  bodies,  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  parasites.  Confusion  is  impossible  if  we 
continue  the  observation  of  the  suspected  bodies,  which  may  indeed 
(like  the  vacuoles)  exhibit  slow  alterations  of  contour  and  even  os- 
cillate as  if  they  were  about  to  turn  around  on  their  own  axis,  but 
we  never  see  any  movements  even  faintly  resembling  amoeboid  move- 
ments. If  we  watch  the  succession  of  the  forms  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, from  the  annular  to  the  discoid  and  to  the  amoeboid,  we  shall 
be  very  sure  of  our  diagnosis  of  parasites.  Staining  shows  that  the 
little  bodies  in  question  have  no  characteristic  structure. 
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Fonm  in  Proems  of  Development  {Phmtiodla  miih  Pigvient  Granules)* 
Bee  Plate  II  ,  Figa.  10-32. 

The  young  parasites  just  described  increase  somewhat  in  size  and 
begiu  to  show  a  slight  darkeuiug  around  the  contour,  although  no 
black  pigment  gi-aimleH  are  discernible  in  this  contour  even  on  the 
most  careM  obaervation.  We  also  see  forms  which  have  included  a 
portion  of  the  red  corpuscle  (clearly  distinguishable  from  the  annular 
forms)  which  while  under  observation  become  slowly  modified  in  color 
and  darkened.     These  changes  precede  the  pigmented  phase. 

The  latter  is  represented  bj  parasites  a  quarter  or  a  third  thesi^e 
of  the  red  corpuscle,  with  very  fine  grannies  of  pigment  which  are 
uanallj  collected  at  the  margin,  but  are  sometimes  scattered  within  the 
protoplasm  of  the  parasite.  We  mtist  alno  note  that  in  many  forms 
the  pigment  is  only  apparently  marginal,  because  the  peripheral 
granules  at  the  border  between  the  parasitic  body  and  the  substance 
of  the  red  corpuscle  are  more  clearly  seen  than  the  othera*  Many 
parasites  at  the  same  stage  as  the  preceding  are  of  much  smaller  size. 
The  pigment  granules  are  for  the  most  part  inimotile,  but  tliey  may 
also  sometimes  oscillate  like  the  i)igraentof  tlie  parasites  in  ordinary 
tertian — especially  in  the  large  forms.  These  i>igmented  bodies  may 
take  on  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  preceding  phase,  or  present  an 
annular,  discoid,  and  motile  form.  The  discoid  forms  often  have  a 
crenated  outline— the  motile  forms  may  take  on  strange  shapes,  such 
as  the  dendritic;  the  annular  forms  are  smaller  than  these  discoid  and 
motile  ones,  as  tlir^ugh  they  were  contriicHon  forms,  and  they  are 
capable  of  returning  easily  to  the  motile  condition. 

Even  in  this  jihase  we  must  distinguish  the  annular  forma  prop- 
erly so  called  from  the  forms  which  contain  one  or  more  fragments 
of  hmmoglobin.  The  differences  are  the  same  as  those  before  de- 
scril:>ed.  The  first  have  the  appearance  of  a  shining  ring  one-half  of 
which  is  thicker  than  the  other,  in  sickle  form,  with  the  centre  show- 
ing the  red  corpuscle,  of  jiroper  color  or  paler  than  normal  j  when  they 
become  motile  again,  they  s^jread  out,  become  more  diaphanous,  and 
iu  the  central  portion  take  on  a  color  like  that  of  the  periphery  of  the 
parasite,  but  usually  fainter*  The  parasites  that  hold  a  fragment  of 
haemoglobin  may  assume  any  shape  without  the  fragment  becoming 
invisible;  this  fragment  is  darker  than  the  red  corpuscle,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  become  brassy  even  when  the  rest  of  the  globule  is  of  nor- 
mal appearance. 

During  this  phase  the  amceboid  movements  of  the  parasites  con- 
tinue to  b©  very  active  until  the  changes  are  inltiatad  which  lead  to 
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mnltiplication  by  fission.  As  the  parasites  develop,  the  pigment  gran- 
ules which  at  first  were  almost  imperceptibly  small,  become  larger  and 
tend  to  coalesce  into  three  or  four  small  masses  which  then  take  up 
an  eccentric  position;  at  this  stage  the  parasite  is  more  rarely  of  the 
dendritic  form  just  mentioned,  but  usually  becomes  discoid.  In  this 
manner,  by  a  diminution  of  motility  and  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the 
I^igment  granules  and  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  collect  into  groups 
the  next  stage  is  gradually  reached. 

As  to  the  structure,  the  -stained  preparations  show  that  it  is  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  stage.  The  parasites  occur  as  rings,  which 
are  readily  stained  by  haematoxylin,  methylene  blue,  etc.  The  col- 
ored ring  is  not  of  imiform  thickness,  but  usually  falciform,  this 
falciform  appearance  being  even  more  distinct  because  of  the  increased 
size.  The  pigment  is  chiefly  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  colored 
ring. 

The  chromatin  globule  which  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding  stage 
is  the  same  as  to  situation  and  other  particulars.  In  preparations 
stained  according  to  Bomanowsky's  method,  this  globule  which  is 
colored  a  violet  red  appears  with  great  distinctness  upon  the  blue  ring 
of  protoplasm.  In  the  more  developed  forms  we  find  that  it  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of  filaments  and  rods  of  chromatin; 
it  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  pale  zone,  which  is  as  a  rule  not  visible 
in  tho  preceding  stage. 

The  parasite  therefore  consists  of  a  little  mass  of  chromatin  (the 
chromatin  sometimes  occurring  in  threads)  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
a  pale  substance,  both  together  constituting  a  nucleus,  and  of  proto- 
plasm containing  black  granules,  which  is  disposed  in  annular  form 
around  a  vacuole.  In  the  more  advanced  forms  of  development,  and 
therefore  nearer  to  the  next  stage  of  development,  the  vacuole  is  no 
longer  to  be  found;  in  this  case  the  parasite  consists  of  a  somewhat 
large  nucleus  with  distinct  outlines,  in  which  is  clearly  seen  the  chro- 
matin and  the  pale  substance  surrounding  it  (probably  nuclear  juice), 
but  the  membrane  of  which  is  not  visible,  and  of  protoplasm  which  is 
especially  pigmented  at  the  periphery. 

Parasites  in   Process  of  Division  (Bodies   loith    Central  or  Ucceritric 

Blocks  of  Pigment). 

See  Plate  II. ,  Figs.  83-42. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  stage  is  the  division  of  the  nucleus, 
which  goes  on  until  a  variable  number  of  very  distinct  nuclei  have 
been  formed ;  division  of  the  protoplasm  follows,  with  the  formation 
of  daughter  forms  (so-called  spores). 
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Starting  with  tbo  bodioa  of  tlie  x^receding  stage^  we  cau  follow  them 
as  they  increase  in  size ',  tlie  pigment  ako  increases  iu  the  form  of  fine 
gimnulea  which  tend  to  collect  into  larger  granuleSj  und  finally  in  a 
block  or  clump  of  granules  gathered  at  the  centre  of  the  parasitic 
body,  or  else  situated  eccentrieallyj  or  even  at  a  point  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  body  itself;  these  clumps  may  be  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber or  exceptionally  ©veu  more,  and  in  this  caae  each  one  is  naturally 
smaller  than  the  single  block  which  is  the  usual  form.  When  the  pig- 
ment is  collected  into  granules  or  little  rot^,  these  may  be  immotile 
or  endowed  with  rapid  uBciUating  movements. 

The  siase  of  these  Ixidies  varies  t'om  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  that  of 
a  red  blood  cell — sometimes  they  are  even  larger,  but  the  average 
siae  is  about  a  third  of  the  corpuscle.  But  there  are  some  so  much 
smaller  (as  we  have  seen  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever)  that  two  or 
three  may  be  contained  in  one  corpuscle  and  still  leave  a  part  of  it 
tin  occupied. 

The  strucliire  of  these  little  bodies  is  not  seen  in  fresh  prepara- 
tions ;  they  appear  to  be  homogeneous  and  composed  of  protoplasm 
which  is  rather  strongly  refractive ;  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
development  we  find  at  the  periphery  a  aeries  of  shining  dots  which, 
as  we  shall  se^,  indicate  an  advanced  stage  of  the  process  of  division. 

When  stained  with  hiematoxylin  in  preparations  dried  accordiug 
to  Ehrlich's  method  and  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  these 
little  bodies  are  found  tu  consist  of  one  part  which  is  colored  a  deep 
puri>lish  blue,  usually  at  the  periphery  ot  the  parasite,  and  of  another 
very  slightly  stained  and  less  extensive  than  the  first,  which  we  find 
to  correspond  with  the  pigment*  In  many  of  these  bodies  the  little 
mass  of  chromatin  cannot  be  made  visible  by  this  method,  which  cir- 
cumstance has  suggested  to  B^tianelli  and  Bignami  and  to  Manna- 
berg  that  it  is  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  protoplasm.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  development,  one  nearer  to  multiplication,  we  see 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  stained  portion  of  the  protoplasm  a  van- 
able  number  of  minute  bodies  of  a  more  intense  blue  color  which  rep- 
resent the  chromatin  botlies  of  the  future  spores. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  hoematoxylin  method  show  therefore 
that  there  is  a  stage  of  development  during  which  the  chromatin  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  and  that  this  is  follow^ed  by  another  iu  which 
the  chromatin  globules  again  become  dif^tiuctly  visible  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  parasite,  together  with  blocks  of  pigment. 

The  process  of  nuclear  division  cau,  however,  be  followed  much 
more  perfectly  and  w^ithout  any  interruptions  by  Romano wsky's 
method,  which  stains  the  chromatin  a  diiferent  color  from  the  pro- 
toplasm. 
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In  8x>ecimens  thus  prepared  we  find  that  the  chromatin  in  every 
stage  of  development  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
toplasm, it  being  of  a  purplish  red,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  blue.  By  this  method,  indeed,  we  find  that  some  of  the 
bodies  with  blocks  of  pigment  (usually  the  smallest)  are  composed  of 
a  peripheral  portion  stained  blue  (protoplasm)  and  of  a  central  or 
sub-central  part  formed  of  granules  or  filaments  stained  red  (chro- 
matin) surrounded  by  a  pale  substance  which  remains  almost  or 
altogether  unstained  (nuclear  juice).  By  the  side  of  these  are  seen 
other  bodies  with  blocks  (usually  larger  than  the  preceding)  in  which 
are  two  or  three  clumps  of  chromatin,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  pale  substance.  These  small  masses,  seen  under  a  high  power, 
api>ear  to  be  dentate  at  the  periphery,  and  to  be  composed  of  fila- 
ments so  closely  packed  that  in  some  s'pecimens  they  cannot  be  clearly 
distinguished.  In  other  specimens  each  of  these  little  collections  of 
chromatin  filaments  is  seen  to  divide  into  two  distinct  masses,  which 
are  at  first  very  closely  placed  together,  but  later  separate,  and  are  then 
surrounded  by  a  pallid  zone,  arid  arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity 
in  the  protoplasm.  Thus  by  a  successive  series  of  divisions  of  the  nu- 
clear protoplasm,  we  have  the  formation  of  a  varying  number  of  little 
round  or  ovoid  bodies  of  chromatin  which  are  readily  stained  and  are 
compact  in  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  without  recognizable  structure 
and  apparently  homogeneous.  At  this  point  occurs  the  division  of 
the  body  with  the  block  of  pigment  into  daughter  bodies. 

During  the  process  of  successive  divisions  of  the  chromatin  there 
is  evidently  a  notable  increase  in  its  amount ;  in  each  successive  phase 
the  amount  is  greater,  and  that  found  in  a  body  with  a  block  of  pig- 
ment in  which  the  daughter  bodies  are  already  formed,  is  very  great 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  chromatin 'in  the  original  solitary 
nucleus. 

Tlie  Multiplication  Forms  (Fission  or  Sporulation  Forms). 
See  Plate  II. ,  Figs.  43-48. 

When,  as  described  in  the  preceding  stage,  the  nuclear  chromatin 
has  successively  divided  into  a  varying  number  of  ovoid  or  round 
bodies,  a  i)ortion  of  protoplasm  arranges  itself  about  each  one  which 
then  also  divides,  and  thus  fission  is  cc)mi)lete ;  a  very  small  portion 
of  protoplasm  with  melanin  remains  non-utilized  and  forms  the  re- 
siduum of  segmentation.  These  forms  which  have  undergone  fission 
appear  in  fresh  specimens  like  an  accumulation  of  round  or  ovoid 
bodies  gathered  aroimd  a  block  of  melanin  and  occupying  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  in  which  they  are  situated ;  there 
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are  lorius  both  Bmaller  and  larger  tlian  tlik.  In  each  of  the  daughter 
bodies  we  see  for  the  moBt  part  a  Bmall  shining  spot^  as  in  the  spores 
of  quartan  parasites. 

In  stained  preparations  we  can  make  an  ei^act  observation  of  the 
number  and  of  the  structu|*e  of  the  spores.  Their  number  m  some- 
what variable;  some  small  fiasion  bodies  with  only  six^  eight,  or  ten 
spores  take  up  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  red  corpuscle;  other 
larger  ones,  also  endoglobular,  have  spores  which  form  two  rows 
around  the  block  of  pigment  and  are  as  many  as  thirty  or  even  more 
in  number.  From  the  study  of  several  cases  of  |>ernicious  fever  in 
which  the  sporulation  forms  were  very  numerous,  it  would  seem  that 
fourteen  to  sixteen  is  the  averaj^e  number  of  spores. 

Each  spore  is  composed  of  a  little  chromatin  body  which  is  very 
strongly  stained  (nucleiform  body  or  nucleolus)  surrounded  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  protoi>lasm ;  the  form  is  round  or  ovcdd.  In  only  a  few 
sporulating  forms  do  we  succeed  in  detecting  a  pale  zone  around  the 
uucleolua,  as  in  the  spores  of  the  tertian  or  the  quartan ;  as  a  rule 
this  zone  is  not  visible. 

When  fission  baa  occurred,  perhaps  aa  a  result  of  swelling  of  the 
pale  substance  which  is  situated  between  the  individual  spores  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  residuum  of  segmentation,  the  red  corpuscle 
bursts  open,  and  the  liberated  sjjores  disperse  in  the  plasma.  Wb 
can  see  this  exit  of  the  spores  from  the  corpuscle  very  easOy  under 
the  microscope.  The  freed  spores  adhere  to  new  red  corpuscles ;  in 
grave  cases  we  havo  often  seen  two,  three^  or  more  spores  clinging  to 
a  corpuscle.  These  are  easily  distinguished  from  young  parasites, 
(1)  because  they  have  a  determined  and  constant  form  which  is  round 
or  ovoid;  (2)  because  they  do  not  possess  amfiyboid  movements;  and 
(3)  because  of  the  absence  of  a  vacuole.  The  transformation  of  the 
so-called  spore  into  a  young  amceba  occui-a  with  the  api^earance  of 
amceboid  movements  and  of  the  vacuole,  which  it  is  to  be  assumed 
phiys  an  important  part  in  the  processes  of  nutrition.  Upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  vacuole  the  joung  amceba  assumes  in  stained  [irepara- 
tiona  the  typictil  annular  appearance  which  differentiates  it  from  the 
young  bodies  resulting  from  fission. 

If  bo<lies  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  au  adult  parasite  do 
not  iKJSsess  the  above-described  strncttire,  then  in  our  opinion  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  spores,  but  as  degenerative  prcwiucta-  In  a 
fresh  specimen  we  cannot  with  certainty  recognize  an  isolated  spore, 
but  must  have  recourse  to  appropriate  staining.  Spores  in  a  fresh 
specimen  can  be  recognized  only  when  they  are  grouped  in  a  charac- 
teristic manner*  Not  all  parasites  with  pigment  blocks  give  rise  to 
multiplication  forma  such  as  we  have  described.     Some  swell  up,  are 
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very  feebly  stained  by  aniline  colors,  become  vacuolated,  and  disinte- 
grate into  small,  unequal,  pale  masses.  This  process,  of  which  every 
stage  can  be  seen,  is  evidently  of  a  degenerative  nature. 

Duration  of  the  Life  Cycle. — The  cycle  just  described,  from  the 
non-pigmented  forms  to  sporulation,  with  the  invasion  of  new  red 
corpuscles,  occupies,  according  to  our  researches,  about  forty-eight 
hoars,  giving  the  tertian  estivoautumnal  fever.  We  have  stated  as 
our  belief  that  there  is  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  which  completes 
its  cycle  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  giving  a  quotidian  fever,  but  this 
point,  which  is  still  in  disjiute,  we  will  take  up  later.  The  duration 
of  the  human  life  cycle  of  this  parasite  is  neither  so  regular  nor  so 
constant  as  is  that  of  the  quartan  for  instance,  but  has  certain  oscil- 
lations and  irregularities ;  these  are,  however,  not  suflScient  to  justify 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities  who  refuse  to  recognize  any  law  in 
the  duration  of  the  development  of  this  parasite,  or  any  type  in  the 
fevers  produced  by  it.  As  a  study  of  the  life  cycle  demonstrates  that 
the  irregularities  in  its  duration  occur  only  within  determined  limits, 
so  a  study  of  the  febrile  curve  shows  that  a  rhythm  in  the  funda- 
mental febrile  type  is  clearly  to  be  recognized. 

Forms  which  Begin  in  Man  the  Life  Cycle  which  is  Completed 

IN  the  Mosquito. 

These  are  represented  by  the  semilunar  stage  (cresceyits,  ovoid 
and  fusiform  bodies,  round  bodies  of  crescent  origin,  a)id  fmjellated  bod- 
ies) regarding  the  origin  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
late,  as  there  has  also  concerning  the  terminal  phases,  the  biological 
significance,  and  the  structure. 

The  crescents  have  the  exact  shape  indicated  by  their  name :  they 
are  cylindrical  cells  thinner  at  the  two  extremities  than  in  the  centre, 
transparent  and  colorless,  a  little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  red 
cell  (8  to  10 /Ji),  and  in  breadth  one-third  the  same  diameter  (2  to  3/^), 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  in  the  central  portion  are  grains  or 
needle-shaped  rods  of  melanin.  The  outline  of  the  i)arasitic  body  is 
indicated  by  a  single  very  fine  line ;  in  some  cases  this  line  may  be 
double.  On  the  concave  side  a  very  fine  line  appears  to  unite  the  two 
ends  of  the  crescent. 

Tlie fusifoiifa  bodies  have  the  shape  indicated  by  their  name;  their 
size  is  about  that  of  the  preceding  forms  which  they  resemble  in  all 
their  characteristics,  except  that  they  are  not  curved  upon  themselves. 
As  a  rule  their  ends  are  very  slender ;  the  pigment  may  be  gathered 
at  the  centre,  and  may  be  irregularly  scattered  in  the  parasitic  body 
or  arranged  along  the  long  axis  of  the  spindle.  We  have  found  this 
form  most  frequently  in  grave  infections  and  pernicious  fevers. 
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Ovoid  bodies  are  ehorter  and  thicker  tbau  tbe  creecanta  and  have 
their  pigment  irregularly  scattered  or  more  often  collected  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wreatli. 

All  theHG  forms  are  devoid  of  amoebtjid  movement,  and  even  the 
pigment  m  immotile.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  they  are  carefully 
examined  nuder  the  microscope,  we  see  some  changes  in  their  shape; 
thu.s  we  may  see  ii  crescent  become  ovoid  and  then  bet^ome  tranB- 
formed  into  a  round  body,  with  a  wreath  of  pigment,  who^e  later 
stages  of  development  we  shall  study  presently. 

All  are  endoglobular,  as  was  recognized  by  Marchiafava  and  OelUt 
who  regarded  the  very  fine  line  w^hieh  appears  to  unite  tlie  two  curved 
ends  of  tlie  crescents  as  the  faint  outline  of  the  red  blood  celh  Tbe 
corpuscle  which  contains  them  is  always  very  pale,  and  sometimes* 
while  the  blood  cell  is  pale,  the  crescent  form  has  a  slight  haemoglo- 
bin tint,  as  though  it  had  attracted  to  it  the  cohsring  matter  of  the 
corpuscle,  fc»nning  of  it  a  sort  of  cuticle.  We  have  ako  seen  two 
crescents  within  the  same  blood  corpuscle,  the  curved  portions  being 
fac«  to  face.  Laveran  held  that  the  crescents  were  simply  adherent 
to  the  globules,  and  that  this*  adhesion  isvas  merely  accidental,  but  a 
simple  microscopical  examination  and  above  all  a  stud^'  of  their  de- 
velDi>ment  shows  that  they  are  endoglobular,  A  good  dry  lens  (for 
instance,  No.  5  or  No.  7  Uartnack  objective)  will  show  them,  without 
the  necessity  of  an  immersion  lens. 

The  study  of  the  sfruvhire  of  the  crescents  has  given  rise  to  many 
discussions.  As  a  result  of  our  most  recent  researches  we  hold  that 
a  crescent  body  is  formed  of  a  vesicular  nucleus  in  the  centra  of  the 
parasite,  around  which  are  arranged  needles  or  rods  of  pigment;  and 
of  cytoplasm  which  surrtiunds  the  nucleus  and  is  more  abundant  in 
the  portions  corresponding  to  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  fusiform 
body ;  there  is  no  membrane. 

As  to  the  presence  of  a  membrane,  opinions  have,  up  to  the  last 
few  years,  been  very  contradictory.  Laveran,  regarding  the  cr^oents 
as  cystic  Ixxlies,  thought  there  was  a  membrane^  but  this  was  dis- 
puted later,  as  a  result  of  their  microscopical  oljservations,  by  Marchi- 
afava  and  Celli  (1887),  Celli  and  Guarnieri  still  later  (1889)  inter- 
preted the  double  outline,  which  is  seen  in  some  but  not  all  crescents, 
as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  rather  thick  membrane,  ^rhe  same 
theory  is  held  by  Mannaberg^  who,  as  we  shall  see,  regarded  the 
crescents  as  syzygies  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  young  parasites  and 
therefore  provided  with  a  membrane*  It  is  true  that  the  double  out- 
line is  not  seen  in  all,  but  only  in  a  few  crescents,  but  it  remains 
when  these  change  into  spherical  bodies.  It  is  true  also  that  this 
doable  outline  is  seen  only  in  fresh  s|>ecimenB,  and  not  in  stained 
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preparations,  but  Manuaberg  rests  his  belief  in  tlie  presence  of  a 
membrane  chiefly  ux)on  the  phenomena  that  occur  during  the  process 
of  flagellation  (see  below).  But  the  same  phenomena,  we  observe, 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  flagellation  of  the  tertian  bodies — i.e.,  rapid 
undulatory  movements  of  the  contour  of  the  parasitic  body  and  active 
movements  of  the  pigment,  phenomena  which  give  the  impression  as  of 
the  existence  of  bodies  moving  rapidly  within  a  cyst — and  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  consensus,  of  opinion  these  have  no  membrane.  The 
theory  that  the  crescents  have  a  membrane  has  evidently  been  held  by 
many,  not  as  a  result  of  the  direct  observation,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  preconceived  notion  that  the  crescents  are  resistant  bodies — a 
preconception  resulting  from  the  long  persistence  of  these  bodies  in 
the  patient's  blood  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  quinine,  which 
appears  to  have  no  action  upon  them. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the  double  outline  seen  in  some  of 
these  bodies  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  given  by  Antolisei,  who  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  species  of  haemoglobin  cuticle  formed  from  the  red 
corpuscle,  within  which  the  crescent  has  developed.  As  to  the  round 
adult  bodies  of  crescent  origin,  they  have  a  sort  of  adventitious  en- 
veloi)e,  formed  from  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  red  cell  which  has 
gradually  been  more  or  less  completely  invaded  by  the  parasite.  The 
existence  of  these  pseudocysts  explains  the  impression  received  by  an 
observer  of  the  change  of  a  body  of  crescent  origin  into  a  flagellated 
body — the  impression,  namely,  of  a  sudden  liberation  of  the  flagella 
from  a  restricted  space  in  which  they  have  been  enclosed. 

As  to  the  nucleus,  Celli  and  Guamieri,  studying  the  structure  of 
these  bodies  according  to  their  method  (methylene  blue  dissolved  in 
ascitic  fluid),  noticed  that  at  the  centre  of  the  crescent  and  close  to 
the  clump  of  pigment  was  a  small  round  body  which  was  often  stained 
blue,  and  which,  according  to  these  authorities,  was  similar  to  the 
little  bodies  which  in  the  coccidia  are  regarded  as  nuclei.  Later 
Grassi  and  Feletti  described  in  the  crescents  a  vesicular  nucleus  which 
for  the  most  part  was  round,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  crescent 
body,  and  provided  with  a  chromatin  body  (nucleoliform  node  of 
these  authorities)  which  might  bo  largo  or  small  and  might  be  seen  to 
divide  into  two  or  four;  sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  method 
described  was  employed,  it  was  not  discernible. 

Very  evidently  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
crescent  body  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end  until  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  some  method  capable  of  demonstrating  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  chromatin  in  all  crescent  bodies.  By  Mannaberg's  method 
we  frequently  do  not  succeed  in  demonstrating  its  presence ;  by  the 
hsematoxylin  method  of  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  we  are  unable  to  Bee  the  6o-ealled  nucleoluSj  a  fact  which  caiised 
Baatiaoelli  and  Bignumi  to  Buppose  that  this  formation  waa  absent  in 
bodies  in  the  semilunar  phase,  especially  aa  hy  the  use  of  tlie  same 
method  they  were  always  successful  in  finding  the  chromatin  iu  the 
other  phases  of  life  of  the  estivoautumnal  parasite.  More  recently 
Ziemann,  adopting  Eomanowsky's  method,  has  vigorously  upheld 
the  theory  that  crescents  as  a  rule  do  not  possess  miclear  chromatin, 
and  he  even  believes  that  he  has  thu8  provided  a  morphological  basis 
for  the  opinion  tliat  the  crescents  are  sterile  bodies. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  it  waa  precisely  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  Eomanowsky's  method  that  Bij^mami  and  Bastianelii  i-e- 
cently  modified  their  early  views  ui>on  the  subject.  They  found 
tliat  if  preparations  of  blood  wore  made  in  the  usual  w^ay  and  kept  in 
a  moist  chamber  to  prevent  rapid  drying,  and  then  stained  by  Ro- 
manowsky's  method,  miclear  chromatin  was  very  clearly  seen  in  all 
the  crescents,  and  in  the  ovoid  and  round  bodies  of  crescent  origin, 
occurring  in  the  form  of  violet^red  granules,  while  the  protoplasm 
was  of  a  more  or  less  intense  blue  color. 

The  contradictory  results  first  obtained  by  Ziemann  using  the 
same  method  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  working  with  prep- 
arations dried  immediately,  after  mounting  he  did  not  see  the  chro- 
matin because  it  was  hidden  by  the  granules  of  melanin  surrounding 
it*  In  preparations  kept  in  the  moist  chamber,  however,  as  the  nu- 
cleus and  body  of  the  crescent  swell  and  the  pigment  needles  dis- 
perse, the  chromatin  becomes  visible,  swells  somewhat,  and  is  stained 
by  Romaoowsky's  method  in  the  typical  way.  The  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  the  chromatin  in  the  crescent  bodies  by  means  of 
other  methods,  w^hich,  as  we  have  seen,  give  inconstant  results,  is 
apparently  because  this  substance  is  much  less  easily  stained  in  the 
creBceuts  than  is  the  chromatin  body  in  the  young  parasitic  forms. 

Origi/i  and  Devtlopmeni  of  the  Crescents. — The  researches  carried 
on  in  Kome  have  for  a  long  time  shown  that  the  bodies  of  the  semi- 
lunar stage  are  developed  from  the  estivoautumnal  parasites,  of  which 
they  represent  a  constant  life  phase. 

The  young  parasitic  forms  from  which  the  crescents  originate  are 
distiuguishalJe  from  other  forms  of  this  species  of  parasite,  evmi 
when  they  are  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  a  red  blood  cell 
They  occur  as  small,  round,  ovoid,  or  spindle-shaped  bodies,  which 
when  seen  in  a  fresh  specimen  appear  to  be  quite  homogeneous  and 
to  contain  a  greater  amount  of  black  pigment  than  do  the  bodies  of 
equal  size  of  the  preceding  cycle;  the  pigment,  moreover,  is  in  the 
form  of  little  rods  or  of  somewhat  large  granules,  and  is  either  irreg- 
ularly disseminatetl  in  the  body  of  the  jjarasite,  or  collected  chiefly 
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towards  the  periphery.  These  forms  are  not  motile,  thej  always 
occupy  the  lateral  portion  of  the  red  corpuscle,  and  in  their  develop- 
ment always  tend  to  adapt  their  convex  surface  to  the  edge  of  the 
corpuscle  itself. 

As  the  development  proceeds,  even  the  bodies  which  were  origi- 
nally round  tend  to  take  on  a  long  ovoid  or  rather  spindle  form,  so 
long  as  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  the  ovoid  or  the  spindle 
does  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  red  corpuscle ;  when  it  does,  the 
body  either  keeps  the  same  shape  or  it  becomes  curved  and  forms  the 
true  crescent. 

The  structure  of  the  young  forms  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  adult  bodies.  When  stained  by  Romanowsky 's  method  we  see 
a  cytoplasm  which  is  colored  blue  more  deeply  at  the  periphery  than 
towards  the  centre,  and  a  nucleus  which  in  the  young  forms  is  rather 
large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cytoplasm;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, during  the  further  development  increases  in  volume  much  more 
than  does  the  nucleus.  The  nuclear  chromatin  is  stained  a  purplish 
red,  and  is  usually  in  the  form  of  threads  or  rods,  sometimes  of 
granules ;  in  some  cases  it  collects  at  the  centre  of  the  parasite  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  pale  zone ;  in  other  cases  the  granules  or  threads 
of  chromatin  are  disseminated  more  or  less  irregularly  in  the  para- 
sitic body ;  but  this  latter  appearance  may  possibly  be  due  to  some 
accidental  variation  in  the  preparation  of  the  specimen.  Therefore  as 
regards  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  chromatin  also  the  young 
bodies  of  the  crescent  stage  are  distinguished  from  tho  parasites  of 
eijual  size  belonging  to  the  first  (pyretogenous)  cycle. 

These  various  forms  of  development  of  the  crescent  body  are 
rarely  found  in  the  peripheral  blood;  in  this  we  usually  find  only 
the  adult  forms,  the  young  forms  occurring  there  only  in  grave  infec- 
tions with  a  large  number  of  parasites  in  circulation,  and  not  always 
then.  In  the  spleen  we  may  find  crescent  bodies,  and  follow  their 
endoglobular  develoi)ment,  even  when  they  are  not  found  in  blood 
taken  from  the  finger.  But  in  pernicious  fevers  we  have  often  found 
a  large  number  of  young  crescent  bodies  in  the  bone  marrow,  when 
the  same  forms  were  very  scarce  or  altogether  absent  from  the  blood 
in  the  other  organs.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  bone  marrow  is  the 
chief  if  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  formation  of  the  crescents.  The 
accumulation  of  young  crescents  in  the  bone  marrow  was  noted 
several  years  ago  by  Bignami  and  Bastianelli ;  autopsies  in  cases  of 
grave  infection  afterwards  performed  by  us  have  yielded  us  results  so 
in  harmony  with  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  able  to  exclude  abso- 
lutely the  possibility  of  this  accumulation  being  an  accidental  occur- 
^ce. 
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An  opiDioii  alkigatlier  different  from  the  on©  wlikU  w©  have  ei- 
proaiied  a»  to  tli©  origin  of  tlie  creeceDt  bodies  has  been  adTancecl  by 
Maonal>erg,  who  believes  tliat  they  ar©  syzygies  derived  from  the 
ftiniou  of  several  young  parasites.  This  hypothesis  is  bised  upon 
whiit  lift  l>6lievoB  t(i  be  an  established  fact,  that  the  cirescents  possess 
a  membrane,  nod  upon  the  thr^ory  that  the  young  amceboid  foi-ms,  of 
wliidi  seveml  are  ftmnd  within  one  red  cell,  end  by  merging  into  one 
body;  the  ny^^yi^y^  according  to  this  theory,  is  capable  of  tnulti  plying 
later,  and  by  its  mnltiplicatiou  gives  rise  to  the  i-elapses*  As  to  the 
mode  f^f  nniltij>licatian  Mauualierg  maintains  some  reserve,  bnt  he 
huhls  it  to  be  not  imjjossible  that  there  la  a  segmeutatiDn  along  the 
minor  axis, 

Kot  infrequently  several  young  parasites  are  seen  in  the  same  red 
cnriiusrle;  we  have  oomited  up  to  six  or  seven,  and  when  they  are 
very  close  together  they  may  appear  to  be  intimately  adherent, 
starting  from  these  figures,  Mannaberg  takes  pains  to  descril^e  and 
to  draw  all  the  forms  which  might  be  considered  as  transitional  be- 
tween the  ynung  flattened  parasites  and  the  young  crescents. 

In  o]>pcJsition  tt>  this  theory  of  Mannaberg,  we  would  advance  the 
following  considerations  ami  facts:  in  the  fii-st  place  we  cannot  hold 
it  to  have  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  young  parasites 
cnlUH*t*Hl  witluu  one  red  corpuscle  become  merged  together;  on  the 
contrary,  tlmy  follow  their  own  development,  as  shown  by  the  tact 
that  wo  often  find  several  forms  in  process  of  multiplication  within 
the  same  ctirpuscle,  t^r  various  amnnboid  forms  in  process  of  develop- 
ment; in  the  second  place,  the  crescent  forms,  as  we  have  already 
aaid,  do  not  possess  a  mnnibrano  of  Uieir  own,  but  a  species  of  adven- 
titicnis  membrane  fi>riiuHl  from  the  red  corpuscle  (it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  fomiation  of  a  syzygium  is  usuiilly  followed  by  encystment)  ; 
in  the  thinl  jilace  wo  w^ould  recall  the  fact  that  we  have  direct  evidence 
of  the  entire  developmental  series  of  the  crescent  bodies  in  the  lione 
nuirrow,  a  demonstration  which  can  naturally  not  be  made  bj  one 
who  has  not  at  hand  the  i^roper  materials  for  study. 

A^  to  the  later  stages  of  development  of  the  supposed  sjzygie®,  we 
shall  see  that  the  tlieory  of  multiplication  by  segmentation  in  relation 
to  the  relapses  is  not  snstaine<l  by  the  data  furnished  by  recent  inves- 
tigutions  in  n^pml  to  the  development  and  the  biologic^  significance 
of  these  imrasitic  forms. 

lo  Bpite  of  the  many  and  varying  opinions  expre^ed  aa  to  the 
origin  and  the  significance  of  the  crescents,  all  aathorities  agree 
that  the  ofesc^nts^  as  first  pointed  out  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli, 
procec*d  from  the  small  amceboid  paraaites,  which  multiply  by  spor- 
uialiau  in  the  manner  described  (paitaiteB  of  eetivoautuiniial  feTe^. 
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Grassi  and  Feletti  alone  hold  that  the  crescents  are  derived  from 
parasites  which  do  not  sporulate  with  the  described  succession  of 
forms  (bodies  with  blocks  of  pigment,  etc.)  but  form  crescents  only. 
They  made  of  this  a  special  genus,  the  ^  Laverania"  and  to  the 
species  which  occurs  in  man  they  gave  the  name,  Laverania  maJarice, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  parasites  causing  grave  fevers,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  HcemamGeba  prcecox.  Therefore  the  various 
forms  which  we  have  described  as  constituting  two  life  cycles  of  the 
same  parasite  (pyretogenous  cycle  and  crescent  cycle)  according  to 
these  authorities  constitute  two  species  of  two  different  genera. 

This  view  was  opposed  by  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  who,  making 
systematic  investigations  in  cases  of  estival  fever  by  means  of  frequent 
punctures  of  the  spleen,  demonstrated  that  in  all  cases  of  this  group 
which  are  studied  for  a  suflSciently  long  time  without  medical  treat- 
ment, we  can  always  follow  the  development  of  the  parasites  on  the 
one  hand  up  to  the  body  with  central  pigment  and  its  fission,  and  on 
the  other  up  to  the  young  endoglobular  crescents.  This  proves  that 
the  crescents  are  merely  one  phase  in  the  life  of  the  estivoautumnal 
parasite.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  most  of  the  recent  re- 
searches, as  we  shall  see  later,  by  demonstrating  the  biological 
significance  of  the  crescent  bodies,  absolutely  exclude  the  theory 
once  held  by  Grassi  and  Feletti. 

Itnal  Modifications  of  the  Crescents. — We  would  note  in  the  first 
place  that  in  preparations,  especially  those  kept  for  some  time  under 
observation,  we  often  notice  alterations  in  the  crescent  bodies  which 
must  be  held  to  be  degenerative.  For  the  most  part  the  parasitic 
body  divides  into  numerous  masses  of  unecjual  size,  hyaline  and  of 
simple  outline,  which  gradually  disappear  within  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  or  a  little  more,  as  if  they  were  dissolved  in  the  serum,  l&y 
watching  this  process  of  disaggregation  we  acquire  the  certainty  that 
tlie  crescents  have  no  membrane,  because  if  there  were  ODe,  it  ought 
to  become  api)arent  during  this  disintegration.  AVe  may  also  see  the 
process  of  vacuolization  of  the  crescent  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  ovoid 
and  round  ones. 

But  in  addition  to  these  degenerative  alterations  upon  which  we 
have  always  insisted,  and  which  (as  we  may  now  assert  with  absolute 
certainty)  constitute  tlie  final  phase  of  the  crescents  if  they  do  not 
reach  the  surroundings  adapted  to  their  further  development,  that  is 
to  say  the  mid-intestine  of  some  species  of  moacpiito,  several  writers 
have  described  a  segmentation  (aporulation)  of  the  semilunar  bodies ; 
and  even  those  who  acknowledge  that  they  have  never  seen  this  u]) 
to  the  present  time,  hold  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  process  of 
multiplication. 
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Thus  Grassi  and  Feletti  claim  to  have  Been  two  forms  of  segmen- 
tation of  tlie  cresceutB,  one  of  fission  Boarcely  begun,  the  other  of 
completed  fission,  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  segmentation  of  the 
parasites  of  the  regular  fevers.  Mannaberg  desuribj^s  a  transversa 
segmentation  which  usually  occurs  in  the  middle  of  tlie  parasitic 
body,  dividing  the  crescent  into  two  equal  parts.  Caoalis  descril^ea 
the  spondation  of  round  bodies  of  semilunar  origioj  and  even  gives  a 
drawing  of  it.  Golgi  held  that  in  the  crescents  there  was  a  **  process 
of  internal  differentiation/*  which  led  to  the  formation  and  to  the 
©mission  of  young  parasites  which  invade  new  red  corpuBcles,  whence 
occur  renewed  febrile  attacks,  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  omit  the 
opinions  of  many  others  who  have  taken  up  the  argument* 

Those  w^ho  held  that  there  was  a  multiplication  of  the  crescent 
bodies  without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it,  based  their  belief  upon 
the  fact  that  the  crescents  i>0r8ist  in  the  blood  during  the  apyretic 
interval  separating  a  group  of  febrile  paroxysms  from  the  relapse, 
and  thought  that  the  latter  could  be  explained  only  by  a  process  of 
spomlation  of  the  crescents  themselves.  Those  who  have  described 
and  pictured  this  sporulation  were  evidently  led  into  error  by  their 
preconceived  notion,  and  mistook  a  degenerative  process  of  disinte- 
gration for  spondation;  this  was  tlie  case  ivith  Canalis,  ft>r  instance, 
who,  as  Bignami  notes,  described  a  sporulation  in  whicli,  to  judge 
from  his  own  designs,  the  nucleus  took  no  part  at  all. 

We  ourselves,  basing  our  belief  upon  numerous  and  careful  oliser- 
Tatious,  have  always  held  that  the  crescents  do  not  midtiply  in  hu- 
man blood.  This  affirmation  of  ours,  of  which  recent  experimentation 
has  shown  the  truth,  was  based  (1)  upon  the  fact  that  even  under  the 
best  conditions  of  research  we  never  succeed  in  finding  a  fission  form 
of  crescents,  which  could  with  certainty  be  held  to  be  a  sporulation; 
and  (2)  upon  the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Bignami 
and  Bastianelli,  that  the  relapses  of  the  fever  are  not  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  crescent  bodies. 

The  only  developmentfd  forms  of  the  crescent  bodies  which  can  be 
studied  iu  preparations  of  the  blood  are  the  so-called  flagellated 
bodies, 

Fscndo-Flafjdlata  mid Molth  Mhmenfs.^''Wh^n  under  tlie  micro- 
scope we  observe  a  preparation  of  blood  containing  crescents,  w©  find 
that  some  of  these  are  motionless,  or  only  slowly  change  into  ovoid 
or  round  bodies ;  others,  however,  so  soon  as  they  have  become  round 
in  shape,  exhibit  lively  movements  of  their  pigment  granules,  and 
suddenly  shoot  out  filaments  which  are  endowed  with  great  motility 
— that  is  to  say,  they  turn  into  flagellated  forms.  These  are  never 
seen  immediately  after  the  specimens  are  pre|)aredj  but  some  tiiua 
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after  the  blood  has  been  taken  from  the  circulation,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  supposed  that  flagellation  is  a  phenomenon  which  does  not 
occur  so  long  as  the  parasite  remains  in  the  human  body. 

The  so-called  flagellated  body  is  composed  of  a  pigmented  hyaline 
body,  which  is  smaller  than  a  red  blood  corpuscle;  the  filaments 
(flagella)  start  from  the  periphery,  either  singly  at  various  points, 
or  all  together  from  one  point,  and  sometimes  forming  a  bundle 
which  separates  into  two  or  three  prolongations.  The  flagella  are 
four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell,  some- 
times longer,  and  are  usually  pointed  at  their  free  extremity,  although 
they  may  be  bulbous,  or  they  may  present  swellings  along  their 
continuity.  Their  motion  is  continuous  or  may  be  interrupted  by 
pauses.  Sometimes  they  meet  and  rub  each  other,  as  do  the  feet  of 
a  fly;  sometimes  they  whip  the  neighboring  red  blood  cells,  push 
them  about  and  change  their  shape ;  then  they  become  detached  and 
move  oflF  rapidly  in  the  plasma,  scattering  the  red  corpuscles  which 
they  meet.  But  sometimes  their  motion  gradually  stops  before  they 
become  detached,  and  then  on  careful  observation  we  find  them  after 
a  while  motionless  and  adherent  to  the  pigmented  body.  During  the 
movement  of  the  filaments  the  pigmented  granules  of  the  parasitic 
body  usually  remain  at  the  centre,  but  they  may  be  carried  to  the 
I)eriphery,  and  even  i)enetrate  into  the  prolongations  (which  then 
appear  to  be  canalized)  where  they  exhibit  rapid  movements  either 
in  the  direction  of  the  free  ends  or  backward  into  the  pigmented  body 
again.  The  movements  of  the  pigment  granules  within  the  pig- 
mented body  sometimes  cease  during  the  motion  of  the  filaments, 
but  again  they  may  continue  for  hours  even  after  the  filaments  have 
stopped  moving  and  have  become  detached.  It  is  extremely  rare  in 
a  fresh  specimen  to  see  a  flagellated  body  in  which  the  including  red 
corpuscle  is  distinguishable,  that  is  to  say,  a  round  body  in  which 
there  are  flagella  which  can  be  clearly  seen  to  be  eudoglobular,  such 
as  Marchiafava  and  Celli  have  seen  and  made  a  drawing  of;  but  in 
properly  stained  preparations  we  sometimes  see  around  the  parasite 
the  shadowy  outline  of  the  red  corpuscle,  showing  that  the  flagellated 
body  is  within  a  completely  decolorized  corpuscle. 

If  we  add  a  drop  of  distilled  water  to  a  specimen  under  the  micro- 
scope, in  which  there  are  bodies  with  flagella  in  active  motion,  the 
movements  cease,  and  all  trace  of  the  prolongations  is  lost,  while  the 
pigmented  corpuscle  remains  distinctly  visible.  A  physiological 
sodium-chloride  solution,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  aiBfect  either 
the  form  or  the  movements  of  the  flagella. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  may  perceive  the 
emission  of  small,  round,  hyaline  bodies  which  become  detached 
Vol.  X1X.-4 
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from  the  edges  of  manj  of  the  various  forms  of  the  crescent  stage- 
that  is  to  saj,  as  well  from  the  crescents  as  from  the  rotmd  or  flagel* 
lated  bodies.  Tliej  first  project  from  the  edges,  and  then  detach 
themselvea  and  either  move  away  from  the  parent  body  or  remain 
close  to  it.  As  many  as  two,  three,  or  even  five  little  bodiea  may 
thus  make  their  e^it  from  one  body  c>f  the  crescent  stege.  This  proc- 
ess, to  which  we  shall  return  later,  has  by  some  been  described  as 
a  gemmaiimi. 

But  not  all  the  actively  motile  bodies  of  the  crescent  stage  end  in 
the  putting  forth  of  flagella*  Marchiafava  and  Celli  have  also  de- 
scribed special  bodies  with  an  nadnlatory  movement  of  the  contour; 
these  bodies  may  be  seen  to  revolve  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an- 
other, while  their  peripheral  portion  is  the  sefft  of  the  most  rapid 
undnlatory  motions;  at  the  centre  they  have  a  pigmented  nucleus 
which  is  either  motionless,  or  fieems  to  swing  in  correspondence  with 
the  peripheral  oscillations.  The  movement  oi  these  bodies  lasts  from 
about  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  when  it  slackens,  becomes  intermittent, 
and  finally  Btoi>s.  All  this  may  b©  seen  in  the  ordinary  fresh  prepa- 
rations* But  to  accinire  an  exact  idea  of  the  strttctiire  of  these 
bodies,  and  of  the  flagellata  especiall v,  we  must  examine  preparations 
stained  according  to  Eomanowsky's  method* 

By  this  method  Sakharoff  studied  the  flagellata  of  a  h^mato- 
zoon  foand  in  the  blood  of  young  crows  taken  from  their  nest  in  ma- 
larial regions  J  he  describes  the  so-called  flagella  as  chromosomes 
which  have  come  out  of  the  nucleus  of  the  parasitic  body,  and 
flagellation  as  a  process  of  perverted  karyokinesis,  which  is  per- 
formed in  a  confused  manner— that  is  to  say,  as  a  phenomenon  of 
degeneration* 

Biguami  and  Bastianelli  have  recently  made  use  of  the  same 
method  in  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  flagellated  bodies  derived 
from  the  crescents,  using  preparations  in  which  the  blood  was  spread 
in  the  usual  manner  on  the  cover-glass,  and  which  were  kept  in  a 
moist  chamber  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  or  more,  then  ra^udly  dried 
and  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  manj  of  the  crescents  became  flagellated; 
indeed,  Marshall,  Kosh,  and  Manson  have  demonstrated  that  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  and  of  exposure  to  the  air  favor  this 
phenomenon.  Such  crescents  as  do  not  become  flagellated  usually 
undergo  certain  alterations  which  will  be  described  presently. 

In  these  preparations  the  crescentic  and  tlie  round  boiiies  usually 
become  swollen  to  some  extent;  even  the  nuclear  chromatin  swells 
and  takes  on  the  form  of  granules,  or  blocks,  or  filaments.  Occa- 
sionally some  minute  chromatiu  masses  are  Been  to  have  made  their 
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exit  from  the  parasitic  body  and  to  be  adherent  to  its  i)eriphery  (the 
so-called  bud  to  which  we  have  alluded). 

The  flagellata  are  found  to  be  composed  of  a  pigmented  body, 
which  takes  a  light  blue  stain,  and  in  which  the  chromatin  is  divided 
into  blocks  arranged  along  the  periphery;  from  these  peripheral 
chromosomes  project  filaments  of  chromatin  which,  surrounded  by  a 
very  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  constitute  the  individual  fl^gella.  In 
cases  in  .which  we  see  an  isolated  motile  filament  (flagellum),  one 
which  is  completely  formed,  we  find  that  the  chromatin  tends  to  be 
massed  at  the  centre,  the  extremities  being  formed  of  protoplasm ;  the 
chromatin  may  also  occur  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  granules  or  rods 
instead  of  filaments.  In  stained  preparations  in  which  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number  of  the  flagella,  we  usually  find  four 
for  each  body,  rarely  more. 

Not  all  the  flagellata,  however,  possess  the  morphological  charac- 
ters above  described;  there  are  some  in  which  the  filaments  do  not 
contain  any  chromatin  but  are  composed  of  protoplasm  alone,  and 
others  in  which  there  may  be  one  or  two  filaments  i)rovided  with 
chromatin,  the  others  being  formed  of  protoplasm.  Such  forms  are 
to  be  considered  as  incomplete;  that  is  to  say,  as  flagellata  whose 
development  has  been  interrupted  by  desiccation.  In  fact,  these 
forms  as  well  as  some  others  of  irregular  aspect,  the  descrix)tion  of 
which  we  shall  omit  here  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  not  found  at  all 
when  the  process  of  flagellation  is  completed,  not  in  a  moist  chamber, 
but  in  the  place  where  it  naturally  occurs,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mid- 
intestine  of  the  Amrphelcs, 

Crescents  which  do  not  become  flagellated,  when  kept  in  the  moist 
chamber  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  others  swell  to  some  extent 
and  exhibit  characteristics  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  the  bodies 
which  give  origin  to  filaments — that  is  to  say,  their  cytoplasm  takes 
on  a  deeper  blue  stain,  the  chromatin  is  in  smaller  amount,  and  is 
gathered  in  granules  and  rods  in  the  nucleus  which  is  either  central 
or  subcentral  and  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  pigment ;  but  as  a  rule 
a  certain  number  of  granules  of  chromatin  are  seen  to  have  made  their 
exit  from  the  nucleus  and  to  be  adherent  to  the  periphery  of  the  cyto- 
plasm. These  granules  constitute  the  so-called  buds,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  can  also  be  seen  in  fresh  preparations,  and  may  likewise 
be  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  flagellated  bodies. 

We  must  therefore  recognize  two  classes  of  crescent  bodies,  those 
which  become  flagellated,  and  others  which  do  not  and  which  differ 
from  the  first  in  some  minor  morphological  details. 

Biological  Significance  of  tJie  Crescents  and  of  the  Bodies  Derived 
from  Them. — The  most  varied  opinions  have  been  held  in  regard  to 
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this  matter.  Some  of  tliese  we  cim  dismiss  at  once,  taHxig  note  onlj 
of  the  facta  demonstrated  regardiug  strnctiire.  Thus  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  they  are  cystic  bodies,  as  Laveran  and  after  him  otlier  writr 
eis,  as  Mannaberg,  believed,  since  it  has  now  been  proved  thiit  they 
have  no  membrane.  Nor  m  it  to  be  admitted  that  they  are  resistant 
spores,  as  was  believed  by  Councilman,  who  was  struck  mth  the  re- 
sistaoce  opiinsed  by  these  forma  to  quinine,  and  this  because  of  what 
has  been  learned  in  regard  to  their  biological  proi)€rties  and  becauiiie 
of  the  facts  already  described  in  relation  to  their  nitimata  develop- 
ment.  It  ia  also  easy  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  they  are  bodies  capa- 
ble of  multiplying  in  human  blood,  as  w^as  held  by  Golgi,  Antolisei, 
Canalis,  Grassi  and  Feletti,  and  others  who  reasoned  by  analogy 
rather  than  from  well-proved  facts. 

We  have  always  opposed  to  these  views  the  theory  propounded  by 
Bignami  and  accepted  by  many  other  authorities,  namely,  that  cres- 
cents are  sterile  bodies,  Bignami "  considered  the  crescents  to  be 
forms  of  "  divergent  and  interrupted  development  of  the  estivoautum* 
nal  parasite";  he  B^iAfonm  of  divergent  chveJoimieni  because,  follow- 
ing the  life  phases  of  the  parasites,  he  thought  he  observed  that, 
at  a  certiiin  point  in  their  growth,  while  some  were  preparing  to 
multiply  others  deviated  from  this  course  and  without  multijilying 
continued  to  increase  in  size  until  they  formed  typical  crasceuts;  he 
added  forms  of  iniermpkd  dtvdopmcnt  because  at  a  given  moment 
these  forms,  without  multiplying,  degenerated  in  various  ways  and 
disappeared  in  the  blood,  This  same  theory  was  later  taken  tip  by 
Bignami  and  Bastianelli,'^  who  undertook  the  systematic  study  of 
peripheral  and  of  splenic  blood  from  patients  suffering  from  i>rimary 
Gstivoautumnal  fevers,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  time  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  at  which  the  fin^t  crescents  api>eared,  how  long 
they  persisted  in  the  blood,  what  was  their  relation  to  the  relapses, 
etc.  And  since  it  was  ascertained  by  these  researches  that  no  cr^- 
oents  were  ever  seen  to  multiply,  and  that  tliey  could  not  be  held  to 
be  the  cause  of  relapses,  these  writers  held  that  they  were  the  sfetile 
forms  of  the  summer*autumn  parasite.  They  took  up  the  subject 
again  in  a  %vork  published  ia  1894  "  in  which  they  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain the  sterility  of  these  bodies  by  the  theory  that  the  crescents 
have  the  same  biological  signific^ince  as  the  forms  belonging  to  several 
other  parasites  which  comi^leto  their  life  eyule  outside  of  the  organ- 
ism in  which  they  are  found.  This  analogy  they  expressed  in  the 
following  terms.  "  It  is  a  well-knoi^^  fact  that  two  cycles  of  develoj*- 
ment  have  been  demonstrated  in  several  endocellular  parasites  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  the  coccidia.  One  cycle  of  development  is 
completed  excloaively  during  the  parasitic  life.    But  after  the  parasite 
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has  lived  as  such  during  a  series  of  geueratious,  there  begins  a  second 
life  cycle,  represented  bj  forms  which  can  terminate  their  develop- 
ment only  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  or  in  the  tissues  of  some 
other  animal.  Should  these  forms  of  the  second  cycle  not  make  their 
exit  from  the  body  of  the  animal  in  which  they  started  they  remain 
sterile,  and  after  a  while  degenerate  and  die."  From  these  words  we 
see  that  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  held  that  the  crescents  were  sterile 
forms  in  man  and  for  man,  and  we  may  affirm  even  now  that  this 
view,  if  the  observation  be  limited  to  what  occurs  in  human  blood,  as 
was  the  case  until  recently,  is  the  pure  and  simple  statement  of  a  fact 
which  has  now  been  definitively  proved. 

The  most  recent  observations  show  that  in  truth  the  crescents 
reached  the  tissues  of  another  animal  (that  is  to  say  the  mid-intes- 
tine of  a  mosquito)  and  there  complete  their  life  cycle,,  as  will  be 
described  later.  Thus  has  the  problem  of  the  biological  significance 
of  these  forms  been  fully  solved. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  so-called  flagellata?  Upon  this 
point  also  opinions  have  been  various  and  uncertain.  It  is  well 
known  that  Laveran  considered  his  ^  motile  filaments"  to  be  the  final 
and  perfected  phase  of  the  malarial  parasite. 

Marchiafava  and  Celli  held  that  the  motile  filaments  should  be 
regarded  as  protoplasmic  prolongations  of  the  pigmented  bodies, 
having  the  significance  of  flagella,  and  they  regarded  the  flagellated 
bodies  as  representing  a  later  development  of  the  pigmented  Plasmo- 
dia. Grassi  and  Feletti,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  so-called 
flagellata  were  merely  a  product  of  the  degeneration  and  destruction 
of  the  adult  parasites.  Labbe  also  considered  them  to  be  forms  of 
death,  not  found  in  the  living  organism,  but  outside  of  it  only,  a 
product  of  tlie  physicochemical  action  which  modifies  the  plasma 
and  the  corpuscles  which  are  withdrawn  from  the  blood-vessels.  Of 
cours^B  the  results  of  recent  researches  regarding  the  structure  of  these 
bodies  has  completely  demolished  these  theories. 

Mannaberg  oj^posed  this  view ;  if  these  were  forms  of  death,  he 
said,  there  would  be  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  are  seen  only 
in  a  limited  number  of  [)ara8ites.  He  expressed  the  suspicion  that  the 
flagellated  bodies  represented  the  first  principle  of  an  extra-human 
phase  of  life,  which  dies  from  the  lack  of  a  soil  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

Manson  has  recently  advanced  a  theory  which  in  part  resembles 
the  foregoing.  He  holds  that  tlie  flagella  are  pre-formed  within  the 
crescents  and  the  round  bodies  (as  Laveran  held),  from  which  they 
make  their  exit  when  both  crescents  and  round  bodies  are  outside  of 
the  human  organism.     He  has  also  endeavored  to  demonstrate,  by 
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8Uimug  with  carlxilizeil  fuehsiti,  the  presenoe  of  the  fiUmeota  pre- 
formed witbiu  a  delicate  cyst  According  ti>  tliie  theory,  the  flagi'l- 
lum  is  a  special  fcnii  of  8j>ore,  which  is  develoiH>d  only  in  the  outer 
air,  **iu  the  iiik^resfc  of  the  extracorporeal  life  of  the  parasite";  the 
seat  of  this  ulterior  devt^lopmeut  being  tlto  Vwjd y  of  a  siictorial  inBeci, 
BjiecilicHJly  the  mostpiito.  This  theory  him  not  been  BUBtainetl  by 
later  researchpi?.  A  study  of  the  stnictiue  has  in  fact  shown  that  the 
flagella  2U^  not  pre-fornied  in  the  crescenU  and  the  round  bodies; 
within  these  we  tind  the  filaments  of  chromatin  which  go  to  make 
part  of  the  flagella,  bnt  not  to  form  them  in  their  entirety.  Finiilly^ 
the  reiiearches  of  Eosa  iiiK>n  tho  yiroteosoma  of  birds,  and  those  car- 
ried on  in  Kome  upon  the  malarial  parasite  in  man  have  shijwn  that 
the  pigmenteil  bodies  and  not  tho  non-pigmeuted  fiagella  are  devel- 
0[>ed  in  the  mfistpiito. 

In  these  later  daya  there  is  increasing  Ijelief  in  the  theory,  which 
we  njihuld,  that  the  crescents  and  the  flagellata  are  sexual  forms  of 
the  malarial  parasite,  and  that  a  reproductive  act  (in  which  the  fla- 
gellnm  represents  the  male  element  and  an  adult  crescent  the  female 
cell)  gives  rise  to  the  new  being  which  begins  its  existence  in  the 
tiasiies  of  tho  mosijnito. 

The  facts  tipon  wliich  this  idea  is  based  are  foiuid  first  of  all  in 
the  sextml  i>henomtiua  which  occur  in  various  sporoigoa*  Siinond 
was  the  first  to  propf:"und  the  theory  that  the  fiagellata  of  malaria  are 
sexual  forms*  He  i»tudied  tlie  life  i^^hases  of  mcrldhtm.  fHHjhrme^  of 
tYtfit^phtufHs  safamandrfp^  etc.,  and  found  in  these  parasites  two 
cycles:  (a)  a  cycle  which  he  called  iw/Ktntkite,  which  is  completed  in 
the  liofit,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  falciform  corpuscles, 
mrrmmtm ;  and  [b)  a  spiintlate  n/rlej  represented  l)y  encysted  furms, 
which  ifl  completed  outside  of  the  host,  insiu*ing  the  life  of  the 
tH>ccidinm  in  its  new  surroundings*  Now  this  second  cycle  begins 
by  an  act  at  fecundation^  the  male  element  being  represented  by  an 
adult  form  in  which  the  nuclear  chromatin  is  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  filaments  which  separate  and  go  to  the  iieri[>hery  of  the 
parasitic  body,  from  which  they  emerge  and  remain  for  a  while  a<l- 
tierent  to  its  edges  like  a  horne's  mane  and  then  detach  themselves, 
l>eing  snrroimdeil  by  a  thin  layer  of  i»rotoplasm.  In  fresh  s|>ecimeiis 
this  process  occurs  with  so  nipid  a  movement  that  the  bodies  apf^ear 
to  lie  flagellateiL  The  filaments  are  sjiermatozoa  which  fecundate 
the  young  coccidia,  and  these  then  begin  the  spomlation  cjcle^  or 
the  cycle  by  which  is  assured  the  conservation  of  the  species  outside 
of  the  host,  and  the  poBfiibility  of  fresh  infections.  These  facts  efi- 
tablishod,  the  author  expresses  it  as  his  theory  that  the  polymitus 
of  Danilewsky  and  tho  flagollaia  of  malaria  have  the  same  signifi^ 
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cance  and  the  same  functions  as  the  pseudo-flagellata  of  the  cocoidia 
(1897). 

Schaudinn  and  Siedlecki,  when  studying  the  development  of  the 
Adelea  ovata  (Schneid.)  and  of  the  Mmeria  Schneideri  (Butschli),  were 
able  to  follow  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  development  of  the 
sexual  forms  and  fecundation,  and  describe  the  accompanying  nuclear 
modifications.  Ax)plying  zoological  nomenclature  to  the  coccidia, 
they  call  the  sexual  forms  in  general  gametes^  the  female  elements 
macrogametesy  the  cells  producing  the  male  element  microgametocyt^, 
and  the  male  elements  microgametes.  Siedlecki  later  (1898)  studied 
similar  phenomena  in  another  coccidium  (Klossia). 

Inspired  by  Simond*s  studies,  MacCallum  endeavored  to  ascertain 
whether  sexual  forms  and  phenomena  of  copulation  were  to  be  found 
in  some  hsBmatozoa,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  under  the 
microscope  the  act  of  fecundation  in  the  Halteridium  of  birds.  He 
divides  the  adult  forms  of  the  Halteridium  into  granular  forms  and 
forms  of  a  homogeneous  hyaline  aspect — the  latter  only  becoming 
flagellated.  A  flagellum  penetrates  into  a  granular  adult  form, 
which  after  fecundation  becomes  changed  into  a  motile  body  resem- 
bling the  **  vermiculus"  of  Danilewsky.  Later,  studying  a  case  of  es- 
tivoautumnal  infection  in  man,  in  which  there  were  many  crescent 
forms,  MacCallum  twice  witnessed  the  penetration  of  a  flagellum  into 
a  round  body  of  crescent  origin  with  wreath-shaped  pigment. 

We  ourselves  have  not  witnessed  the  penetration  of  a  flagellum  into 
a  spherical  body  of  human  malaria,  i)erhaps  because  we  have  not  had 
cases  with  a  lar^e  number  of  crescents  at  our  disposal.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  admit  the  theory  of  fecundation  as  that  most  consonant  with 
the  latest  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  biology  of  sporozoa.  It  would 
seem  indeed  from  the  most  recent  researches  that  the  sexual  phe- 
nomena are  constant  in  these  beings,  and  that  the  sexual  act  precedes 
the  formation  of  the  encysted  forms  which  begin  the  cycle  that  is 
continued  outside  of  the  body. 

Beasoning  from  analogy,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
forms  which  pass  from  man  to  the  mosquito  are  sexual  forms,  and 
that  an  act-  of  fecundation  initiates  the  new  life  cycle  in  the  middle 
intestine  of  the  insect.  In  substantiation  of  this  theory  are  the  recent 
researches  of  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  according  to  which,  by  the  use 
of  Romanowsky's  staining  process,  we  find  two  kinds  of  crescent 
bodies,  differing  in  the  amount  of  their  chromatin,  which  is  greater  in 
the  forms  that  become  flagellated,  and  in  the  staining  of  the  cyto- 
plasm, which  is  of  a  much  deeper  blue  in  the  non-flagellated  forms. 

Following  Schaudinn  and  Siedlecki,  who  have  studied  the  sexual 
forms  of  the  sporozoa,  we  will  call  the  crescent  bodies  gametes,  the 
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bodies  wliich  become  flagellated  (male  eleioeBts)  microgamefocgtm^ 
tlie  individual  flagella  fnicrofjameieSt  and  tlis  bodies  wluch  do  not  be- 
come flagellated  (female  elementB)  macrogdmetea. 

With  these  phenomena  wliosB  Beat  is  naturall j  not  the  onter  world 
(wbere  imtil  lately  they  were  chiefly  obsen^ed),  but  the  middle  in-      ■ 
testine  of  some  species  of  moeqaito,  begioa  the  new  life  cycle  which*       ■ 
is  completed  witliiu  its  tisanes.     This  mil  be  described  below. 

General  MorphthgicQl  and  Biological  Fraperties  of  the  E»iwoan~ 
iummd  FarasileH.^li  would  appear  from  the  description  just  given 
that  all  tlie«e  parasitic  forms  consist  of  a  ^ntelear  fonmtfioa,  whose 
constituent  |>arts  are  not  seen  with  equal  clearness  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  their  existence^  and  uf  eytapJasm. 

lu  the  very  young  forms  all  that  we  see  of  the  nuclear  forma- 
tion is  the  chromatin  globule,  to  which  various  writers  have  given 
different  names.  _  Mannaberg  and  others  call  it  the  nucleolus,  Grassi 
and  Feletti  the  7iucleoli/arm  nothf  while  we  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to 
designate  it  as  the  small  hody  of  chromatm  in  order  to  avoid  cyto- 
logical  discussion.  Similar  small  bodies  have  been  described  in 
many  lower  organisms,  as  for  instance  in  the  cnccidia ;  some  writers, 
following  Labbe,  call  them  karyonomafa^  others,  sixch  as  Rhumbier,  call 
them  Btttuejtkotpvr  in  order  to  ado]jt  an  indifferent  name.  In  Bome 
coccidia  these  small  inner  bodiea  (Binnenkorper)  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  nuclear  chromatin  which  is  aiTanged  in  threads  and  granules, 
and  we  ciin  see  what  becomes  of  each  during  the  ]>roc6SS  of  division, 
as  Schaudinn  and  Siedlecki  did  in  the  case  of  the  Acleka  ova  fa.  It 
would  ai^pear  as  a  result  of  these  researches  that  the  Binnenkdrper 
are  not  the  same  as  the  nucleoli  of  the  cells  of  higher  organisms. 

In  the  summer-autumn  malarial  parasite  the  technical  methods  at 
our  diapoHal  do  not  permit  of  a  clear  distinction  between  the  nucleolus 
and  the  nuclear  chromatin. 

In  bodies  which  are  in  the  course  of  development,  w©  see  around 
this  chromatin  body  a  light  zone  which  is  supposed  to  be  nuclear 
juice  and  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  very  young  forms. 

As  to  the  nuclear  membrane,  which,  ac<;ording  to  some  authori- 
ties,  circumscribes  the  clear  zone,  we  can  demonstrate  it  onh^  in  the 
adult  bodies  of  the  second  cycle  (crescents),  but  by  none  of  the 
methods  in  use  can  we  find  it  with  any  certainty  in  tlie  young  and  in 
the  developing  forms,  and  even  less  in  those  undergoing  multiplica- 
tion. We  can  only  assume  the  probability  of  its  presence,  first  by 
the  distinctness  iiHth  which  the  nuclear  formation  is  seen  to  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  cytoplasm,  and  secondly,  by  analogy  with  what  is 
known  as  to  similar  organisms  whose  structure  can  be  more  easily 
studied  because  of  their  greater  size. 
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The  protoplasm  (cytoplasm),  as  we  have  said,  becomes  pigmented 
at  the  x>eriphery,  but  in  the  crescents  we  find  the  pigment  gathered 
in  the  innermost  portion  of  the  cytoplasm,  immediately  surrounding 
the  nuclear  formation.  We  have  described  in  it  a  vacuole,  which  is 
almost  constant  in  the  very  young  forms  and  which  disappears  in  the 
course  of  their  development;  in  our  opinion  its  presence  is  the  cause 
of  the  annular  forms  assumed  by  the  plasmodia  in  fresh  preparations, 
and  of  the  appearance  which  these  same  take  on  in  preparations 
stained  according  to  Romanowsky's  method,  in  which  they  are  seen 
as  thin  blue  rings,  in  which  the  chromatin  body  is  seen  of  a  pur- 
plish-red color,  while  the  central  portion  (vacuole)  is  colorless  or  pale. 

The  plienomena  of  motion,  as  we  have  said,  are  very  lively  in  the 
young  forms,  and  diminish  by  degrees  to  cease  entirely  during  the 
stage  of  multiplication.  These  movements  concern  the  protoplasm, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  nucleus  also  has  amoeboid  properties.  In 
the  crescent  cycle  we  have  no  movements  except  such  as  accompany 
the  formation  and  the  extrusion  of  the  motile  filaments. 

Multiplication  occurs  by  the  successive  division  of  the  nuclear 
chromatin  (rudimentary  form  of  karyokinesis),  within  an  adventitious 
cyst  formed  by  the  red  corpuscle.  The  little  bodies  resulting  from 
the  division  are  not  provided  with  a  membrane ;  they  have  been  called 
spores  or  gymnospores,  and  the  process  of  their  formation  spondatian, 
because  these  expressions  are  in  current  use  among  naturalists  to  in- 
dicate multiplication  by  segmentation  in  similar  organisms.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  meaning  is  not  at  all  the  same  as 
that  of  spore  in  bacteriology.  In  fact,  these  spores  of  the  malarial 
parasite  have  none  of  the  biological  i)roperties  of  the  enduring  spores 
of  bacteria,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  endowed  with  special  powers 
of  resistance,  and  as  regards  their  structure,  as  has  been  said,  they 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential  points  from  the  young  plasmodia. 
Antolisei  held  that  the  spores  of  malarial  parasites  were  provided 
with  a  membrane  (clamidospores),  but  this  view  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  observers.  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  have 
suggested  that  some  si)ores  which  were  born  naked  might,  under 
special  conditions,  acquire  a  membrane  and  lose  their  staining  capac- 
ity ;  but  this  is  a  theory  put  forth  in  exi)lanation  of  a  few  cases  in 
which,  during  a  period  of  latent  infection,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
find  even  in  the  spleen  any  parasites  to  the  presence  of  which  could 
be  referred  the  occurrence  of  a  late  relapse ;  it  is  a  theory,  however, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  proved. 

The  estivoautumnal  parasites  develop  like  the  others  within  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Lavearn  thought  that  the  parasites  were  free 
in  the  blood  or  simply  adherent  to  the  red  cells,  but  later  Marchia- 
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f&Ta  and  Celli  held  that  the  plasmodla  were  ©ndoglobular,  this  view 
being  based  upon  the  fact  thiit  tlieir  pseudopodia  never  went  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  red  cell ;  furthermore,  the  amceboid  bodies  are 
seen  as  if  floating  in  the  priituplnam  of  the  corpusclas,  becoming  lasa 
visible,  or,  aa  it  were,  submerged,  aud  thtm  reappearing,  one  or  two 
prolongations  flrb*t  becoming  visible  aud  then  the  whole  body.  They 
also  Uuted  that  iiom£5timeH  the  ida^mudia  were  only  partially  eneloaed 
in  the  red  coriiutieles  as  though  about  to  leave  or  entering  them, 

Manuaberg,  while  still  l>elieving  in  the  endoglobular  situation  of 
the  adult  botlies,  has  recently  expressed  a  doubt  as  ta  whether  the 
youtig  Plasmodia  (nou- pigmented  pla^uiodia  of  Marehiafava  and 
Celli)  were  within  the  red  cell.  Acci^rding  to  Mannal^erg  a  direct 
proof  that  some  forms  are  eudoglobular  is  fi>und  in  the  observation 
of  the  si)herical  bodies  of  the  crescent  stage,  or  the  large  tertian 
boiliee  (see  below)  at  the  moment  when  they  are  leaving  the  red  cor* 
puscle,  for  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  make  their  exit  by  the 
bursting  open  of  the  corpuscle  itself.  But  the  small,  non- pigmented 
forms,  according  to  this  observer,  long  remain  simply  adherent  to  the 
globules.  He  says  that  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  parasite  is  within  a  corpuscle,  or  simjJy  adherent  to  it,  or,  aa  it 
were,  pressed  into  its  surfjice;  in  the  latter  case  it  might  lie  that  the 
I>seudopoilia  were  unable  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  corpuscle  (as 
noted  by  Marehiafava  and  Celli)  simply  by  the  fact  of  their  viscosity 
which  might  j^revent  them  from  Ijecoming  detached  from  the  celL 
He  hohls  that  they  are  in  a  sort  of  depression  in  the  corpuscle,  and 
8ays  that  by  ineans  of  obliciue  iUuminatlon  and  an  open  dia]>hragm 
which  allows  us  to  examine  the  body  in  relief,  we  can  make  out  such 
a  depression  with  distinct  edges  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle, 

In  spite  of  this,  we  maintnin  that  the  greater  number  of  [>arasitest 
even  the  young  non-pigmented  ones,  are  endoglobular.  First  of  all, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  once  admit  the  endo- 
globular situation  of  the  developing  and  the  adult  forms,  the  question 
loses  M.  its  Interest— there  merely  remains  ft^r  us  to  ascertain  at 
what  jjerlod  of  their  development  the  young  parasites  enter  into  the 
substance  of  the  red  corpuscle.  In  our  opinion,  the  theory  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  forms  are  endoglobular  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact,  to  which  we  have  alreatly  called  attention,  that  by  following 
their  motious  we  see  them  apparently  become  submerged  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  corpuscle,  and  then  emerge  from  It  again.  Further- 
more, in  the  cadaver,  iu  which  the  parasites  have  In^t  their  amcaboid 
qualities,  we  sometimes  see  them  moving  in  /ofo,  with  a  floating  mo- 
tion^ w^ithin  the  corpuscle,  as  though  the  contents  of  the  red  blood 
ceU  were  liquefying.    The  impression  received  is  that  the  globule  is 
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transformed  into  a  little  bladder  full  of  fluid  in  which  the  parasite  is 
seen  to  oscillate  if  the  corpuscle  is  moved. 

Young  parasites,  as  we  have  said,  sometimes  seem  to  be  embedded 
or  pressed  into  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle,  but  forms  which  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pigmented  stage  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  this 
XK)sition,  but  are  always  endoglobular.  This  shows  that  the  young 
Plasmodia,  after  remaining  lor  a  short  time  adherent  to  the  red  cor- 
puscle, penetrate  within  its  substance;  nor  does  their  devefopment 
progress  until  they  have  done  so. 

But  although  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  development  of  the  parasite 
is  endoglobular  is  established,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  an 
eciual  distribution  of  parasites  throughout  the  vascular  system.  The 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  circulation  differ  in  the  various  viscera, 
and  moreover  as  each  viscus  modifies  in  a  special  manner  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  it,  the  conditions  of  development  for  the  parasite 
must  differ  in  the  various  organs.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
parasites  in  their  several  life  phases,  while  still  endoglobular,  may 
have  a  predilection  for  certain  situations.  Thus  the  young  forms  of 
the  pyretogenous  cycle  circulate  in  the  blood,  while  the  adult  forms, 
bodies  undergoing  multiplication,  and  fission  forms  as  a  rule  remain 
stationary  in  the  internal  viscera.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
alterations  produced  in  the  corpuscle  as  the  parasite  develops,  but  it 
is  i)artly  and  perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  a  special  biological  property 
of  the  summer-autumn  parasite.  The  bodies  of  the  crescent  group 
behave  differently,  the  young  ones  being  found  only  within  the  ves- 
sels of  the  viscera,  and  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  formed  in  the 
bone  marrow,  while  the  a<^lult  forms  enter  the  general  circulation. 
We  must  see  in  these  facts  a  phenomenon  of  adaj)tation ;  the  adult 
crescents  indeed  are  the  bodies  which,  when  taken  in  with  the  blood 
by  a  mosquito,  continue  their  development  in  the  intestine  of  this  in- 
sect, and  therefore,  if  they  circulate  in  the  blood  for  several  days, 
they  have  just  so  much  more  chance  of  completing  their  life  cycle. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  paihogeiuc  action  of  the  estivoautumnal 
parasite  ui>on  man,  and  tlie  relation  of  its  development  to  the  clinical 
'forms  of  the  fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  the  Symp- 
tomatology of  Estivoautumnal  Fever. 

Parasites  which  Complete  Their  Entire  Life  Cycle  wlthont  Becoming 

Pigmented, 

In  1885  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  who  had  already  previously  de- 
scribed the  fission  of  the  pigmented  bodies,  suggesting  the  theory 
that  this  represented  the  multiplication  of  these  plasmodia,  called 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  this  fission  of  the  plasmodia  may  occur  even 
before  the  red  cells  in  which  they  have  developed  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed; moreo%*er,  they  deBcribed  small  endoglobular  fission  forms 
that  poasei^sed  not  a  trace  of  pigment. 

In  some  cases  of  pemicions  fever  they  found  upon  staining  sec- 
tions of  the  cerebral  cortex  with  vesnvtn  that  the  capillaries  were 
overfilled  with  red  corpuscles,  many  of  which  contained  parasites  in 
all  stages  of  development,  all  of  which  were  n on- pigmented  ^  these 
were  jtnmg  discoid  forms,  forms  in  process  of  division,  and  forms 
already  divided  into  a  small  clump  of  ovoid  bodies  all  of  equal  size, 
sometimes  arranged  in  rosette  form,  and  staining  like  the  so-called 
spores  of  the  malarial  parasites- 

They  judged  from  these  oljservations  that  there  are  malarial 
parasites  which  may  com^jlete  their  whole  cycle  of  development  with- 
out becoming  pigmented;  it  is  possible  therefore  that  there  may  be 
malarial  infection  mthout  melanaemia. 

These  data  were  confirmed  later  by  Bignami,  who  studied  the 
parasites  in  a  large  number  of  ciiises  of  pernicionB  fever,  and  then  by 
others  (as  Marchoux,  who  studied  the  malaria  of  Senegal).  Later 
still  in  various  animals  endoglobular  pai'asitea  were  found  which 
completed  their  whole  life  cycle  without  producing  pigment  (Smith 
and  Kil borne  in  the  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  Dionisi  in  bats,  etc.). 

Limiting  ourselves  to  what  is  olx^erved  in  [lernicious  fevers,  we 
must  first  premise  that  for  these  researches  we  can  make  use  only  of 
fresh  specimens,  or  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  in  alcohol 
for  a  short  time  only.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  pigment  may 
gradually  disappear  altogether  from  brains  kei»t  for  a  long  time  in 
alcohol,  so  that  w^hen  we  find  in  them  non-pigmented  fission  forms, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  loss  of  pigment  is  not  artificial*  And  in 
regard  to  observations  made  during  life,  we  would  add  that  we  can 
never  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  an  infection  without  melanfiemia, 
until  repeated  punctures  of  the  spleen  have  demonstrated  the  com- 
plete absence  of  melanin. 

Fission  forms  without  pigment  in  the  cases  observed  by  us  have 
for  the  most  part  been  composed  of  eight  to  ten  spores,  rarely  more; 
the  young  forms  are  in  structure  exactly  like  those  already  described ; 
the  forms  in  process  of  development  differ  from  the  ordinary  snmmer- 
autumn  parasite  ouly  in  the  absence  of  black  pigment 

Do  these  forms  represent  a  definite  parasitic  species,  or  are  they 
estivoautumnal  parasites,  which  have  multiplied  prematurely  before 
the  formation  of  pigment? 

As  in  these  later  years  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
further  researches  upon  this  subject  (in  this  region  such  cases  being 
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extremely  rare),  we  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  future  investi- 
gations. Some  authorities,  in  spite  of  not  having  made  researches 
themselves,  but  basing  their  opinion  upon  the  observations  made  by 
Marchiafava  and  Gelli,  hold  to  the  first  opinion;  thus  Mannaberg 
speaks  of  a  quotidian  due  to  a  parasite  which  does  not  produce  pig- 
ment. In  justification  of  our  attitude  of  reserve,  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  cases  in  which  we  found  non-pigmented  fission 
forms,  there  were  always  pigmented  parasites  as  well.  It  is  also 
singular  that  while  in  the  vessels  of  an  organ,  as,  for  instance,  the 
brain,  all  the  parasites  in  every  stage  of  development  might  be  non- 
pigmented,  so  that  we  had  the  complete  cycle  under  observation,  in 
the  spleen  in  the  same  cases  we  found  the  usual  fission  forms  with 
blocks  of  pigment. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  we  have  no  example  of  a  well- 
studied  case  in  man,  in  which  all  the  parasites  in  the  vessels  of  all 
the  viscera  are  without  pigment-— in  other  words,  of  a  case  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  pure  culture  of  the  non-pigmented  para- 
sites. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  prefer  to  suspend  judgment  as  to  the 
question  of  species,  we  believe  that  these  forms  may  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  estivoautumnal  parasites,  in  the  first  place  because  we 
have  always  found  them  in  company  with  parasitic  forms  that  could 
be  diagnosed  with  absolute  certainty  as  estivoautumnal,  and  secondly, 
because  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  found  only  in  i)erni- 
cious  or  in  tropical  fevers. 

Tertian  Parasites. 

These  parasites,  like  the  preceding,  possess  two  life  cycles,  one 
of  which  is  completed  in  man,  while  the  other  begins  in  man  and  is 
completed  in  some  species  of  mosquito.  The  phases  of  development 
of  this  parasite,  in  relation  to  the  regular  clinical  evolution  of  the 
ordinary  tertian,  were  described  by  Golgi  in  1889.  The  forms  of  the 
second  cycle  were  first  described  by  Celli  and  Antolisei ;  later  Bi- 
gnami  and  Bastianelli  proved  their  analogy  with  the  crescent  forms, 
in  spite  of  their  diflferent  appearance,  but  only  lately  has  their 
biological  significance  been  understood. 

Forms  of  the  Pyrefogenotis  Cycle. 

See  Plates  I..  Figs.  15-33,  and  IV.,  Figs.  10-22. 

The  parasites  complete  in  man  a  life  cycle  which  is  in  intimate 
relation  to  the  successive  febrile  attacks,  and  the  (Jtiraimi  of  this 
cycle,  from  the  youngest  forms  to  sporulation,  is  about  two  days; 
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Uiat  is  to  say,  it  is  eqnal  tn  the  time  which  elapses  between  th©  be- 
ginning  of  one  attack  and  that  of  the  next  attack. 

During  the  courfte  of  its  developmeiit  this  parasite  becomes  larger 
than  a  normal  red  blood  corpuscle,  that  is  to  say,  much  larger  than 
an  adult  estivoantumnal  parasite,  from  which  it  differs  not  only  in 
ai^  but  in  appearance,  in  the  nature  of  the  pigment,  of  the  sporula- 
tion,  etc.  The  difference  in  pathogeuic  action  between  the  two 
sr>eci©s  is  well  known,  and  is  described  in  the  section  on  Symptoma- 
tology* The  intimate  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  tho 
same. 

Tlie  ymtng  non-pigmsnted  forms  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  esti' 
voauttimual  parasite  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  ma- 
der  the  microscope.  They  are  usually  a  little  larger,  however,  and 
less  opaque.  They  are  very  motile  and  go  through  the  usual  changes 
in  form»  passing  from  the  discoid  to  the  annular  form,  and  from  this 
to  the  discoid  again  and  to  the  ama>lK)id.  The  forms  in  motion  send 
out  slender  prolongations  (paeudopodia)  which  may  ramify  in  every 
direction,  sometimes  reaching  the  periphery  of  the  red  blood  corpus- 
cle, but  not  going  beyond  it;  then  they  retract,  aud  other  sindlar 
pseudopodia  project  from  other  parts  of  the  parasitii  body-  The 
most  varied  and  strange  forms  imaginable  result  from  this  process. 

While  the  similar  non-pigmented  phase  in  the  summer-autumn 
species  is  of  long  duration,  in  the  tertian  parasites  pigmentation 
occurs  with  rapidity.  The  pigment  in  the  initial  forms  is  scanty, 
and  in  very  fine  granules,  and  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pseudopodia*  The  structure  of  the  young  forms  is 
like  that  already  descrilied  iu  the  estivoautumDal  ]mra8ites;  in  prei^K, 
aratioDS  stained  according  to  Romanowsky^e  method,  they  are  seen 
to  be  formed  of  cytoplasm  which  la  stained  blue,  against  which  is 
seen  the  chromatin  body  staine^d  purplish-red^  round  or  oYoid  in 
si  J  ape,  and  hir^^er  than  is  the  similar  body  in  the  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  estival  parasite.  Around  it  we  see  a  slender  pale 
zone  which  separates  the  chromatin  body  from  the  cytoplasm;  this 
in  cons  taut  iu  these  forms,  but  we  do  not  always  find  it  in  the  esti%"al 
parasites,  except  at  a  little  more  advanced  stage. 

In  the  parasites  which  are  free  iu  the  plasma,  and  in  many  endo- 
globular  ones,  we  see  only  tlie  above-described  parts.  But  in  other 
endoglobalar  parasites  we  may  fijid  the  characteristic  ring,  that  is  to 
say,  a  blue  ring  which  is,  as  a  ride,  thicker  iu  one-half  than  in  the 
other,  enclosing  a  space  which  is  of  about  the  color  of  the  red  cell, 
or  a  trifle  lighter.  At  one  point  of  the  periphery  of  the  ring  we 
find  the  nuclear  formation  already  desriribed,  that  is  to  say,  the 
chromatin  body  surrounded  by  a  pale  zone.    In  these  forms  it  is 
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easy  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  larger  ves- 
icular nucleus  occupying  the  whole  centre  of  the  ring,  but  with  a  vac- 
uole from  which  the  nucleus  embedded  in  the  cytoplasm  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  by  the  limiting  outline  of  the  clear  zone. 

If  the  parasite  be  fixed  during  amoeboid  movements  we  may  see 
the  most  varied  forms.  The  round  or  roundish  vacuole  is  usually 
found  near  the  nucleus,  and  from  the  surrounding  ring  of  protoplasm 
we  see  simple  or  ramified  prolongations  projecting,  which  are  some- 
times very  long.  Other  non-vacuolated  forms  may  have  the  shape  of 
a  horseshoe,  or  of  a  slender  filament  of  cytoplasm  curved  upon  itself 
in  various  ways,  the  nuclear  body  being  situated  near  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  filament,  or  even  in  the  extremity  itself. 

In  forma  of  more  advanced  development  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  tertian  parasite  are  more  in  evidence.  The  increase  in  size  is 
very  marked,  so  much  so  that  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  para- 
site may  take  up  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  red  corpuscle. 
This  increase  in  volume  is  due  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  the  cytoplasm, 
the  nucleus  not  increasing  proportionally. 

In  a  fresh  preparation  we  see  that  the  parasite  has  acquired  more 
definite  outlines;  it  contains  many  granules  of  melanin,  and  possesses 
lively  amoeboid  movements,  which  cause  it  to  assume  curious  shapes 
within  the  corpuscle.  Even  when  the  movements  of  the  cytoplasm 
are  not  shown  by  marked  changes  in  the  outline,  we  often  see  the 
pigment  granules  change  place,  sometimes  slowly,  but  usually  with 
great  rapidity,  looking  very  like  the  darting  of  flies.  This  motion  is 
not  trembling  in  character,  neither  has  it  the  regularity  of  a  Brown- 
iau  movement ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  rapid  like  the  plasmatic  cur- 
rent, to  which  we  believe  it  is  to  be  attributed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  is  that  the  parasite-containing  red 
corpuscles  are  markedly  larger  and  paler  than  normal ;  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  the  tertian  parasite  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  infected  red  cell  becomes  decolorized  and 
swollen. 

The  development  of  the  parasitic  body  continues  during  the  second 
twenty -four  hours  until  it  is  about  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  the  diam- 
eter of  the  enclosing  corpuscle,  which  is  usually  the  limit  of  its 
growth  (adult  body).  In  this  last  period  of  development  it  main- 
tains the  characteristics  already  described,  with  the  exception  that 
the  amoeboid  movements  are  a  little  less  rapid,  for  which  reason  it  is 
apt  to  maintain  a  more  or  less  rounded  form,  and  does  not  assume 
the  bizarre  shai)es  seen  in  the  yoimger  stages. 

The  structure  is  the  same  as  has  already  been  described.  We 
find,  however,  that  the  chromatin  is  a  trifle  less  deeply  stained  than 
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in  tbe  very  yoiing  forms,  and,  iwjcordini^  to  Eomanowskj,  it  apijeai-s 
to  be  composed  of  very  fine  filamentB  and  points  which  latter  prob- 
ably represent  the  orosa  section  of  the  filaments.  The  cytoplasm, 
latained  blue,  is  found  to  have  increased  ]ii'oportionallj  more  thau 
the  nucleus,  and  is  markedly  pigmented.  The  pigment  oatnrally 
Joes  not  invade  the  clear  Kone  which  snrratmds  the  nuclear  chroma- 
tin, and  which  belongs  to  the  nuclena  (unclear  juice).  In  the  forms 
wliich  are  as  large  as  half  the  red  corpuscle  we  often  see  a  vacuole  in 
the  cytoplasm  which  may  be  near  the  nucleus  or  at  the  periphery ; 
there  may  even  be  two  or  three  vacuoles.  The  form  of  the  vacuole  is 
not  always  circular,  but  often  irregular,  and  not  infrequently  prolon- 
gations from  the  cytoplasm  may  be  seen  within  it;  these  are  evi- 
dently pHeudoi>odia  that  were  surprised  and  fixed  during  motion. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  protojilasm  is  stained  blue,  but  the 
coloration  is  not  always  uniform,  this  probably  being  due  to  the 
difference  in  thickness  of  its  various  parts  caused  by  the  amoeboid 
movements. 

In  the  round  and  but  slightly  motile  adult  forms  the  chromatinic 
part  of  tlie  nucleus  is  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  preceding  phases 
to  passess  a  fibrillary  appearance* 

When  this  stage  of  development  has  been  reached  those  changes 
liegin  which  lead  to  sporulation,  which  is  completed  within  the  cor- 
puscle after  about  forty-eight'  hours,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sum- 
mer-autumn parasite,  coincides  with  the  onset  of  a  febrile  attack. 

In  fresh  preparations  we  see  scarcely  anything  of  the  interior 
changes  which  precede  fission;  we  see  onlj^  the  result,  that  is  to  say, 
tlie  pigmented  body  in  process  of  dividing,  or  already  divided,  into 
daughter  bodies. 

The  forma  seen  in  fresh  preparations  may  vary,  so  much  so  that 
Golgi  recognizes  several  methods  of  segmentation  in  the  tertian  para- 
site. The  most  frequent  occurrence  is  to  see  adult  pigmented  bodies, 
in  which  the  ijigment  is  more  or  less  entirely  collected  in  the  centre ; 
around  this  pigment  mass  the  parasitic  body  divides  into  a  varying 
number  of  little  spheres  (about  fifteen  to  twenty)  which  all  together 
form  a  round  mass.  They  do  not  essentially  difi'er  from  those  forms 
in  which  the  pigment,  insteatl  of  remaining  at  the  centre  in  one  mas8» 
is  found  at  the  jieriphery,  or  is  divided  into  two  or  three  small 
clumps,  or  is  even  irregularly  disseminated  between  the  individual 
daughter  bodies.  A  description  with  drawings  of  this  form  of  seg- 
mentation may  be  found  in  the  article  entitled  "  Nuove  Eicerche,"  etc., 
by  Marchiafava  and  Celli/' 

In  other  parasitic  bodies  the  segmentation,  according  to  Golgi, 
may  occur  in  a  very  different  w^aj,  namely^  by  the  formation  of  figures 
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resembling  sunflowers.  (}olgi  describes  this  process  as  follows: 
When  the  pigment  is  gathered  at  the  centre  of  the  parasitic  body,  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  latter  appears  to  separate  itself  from  the 
pigmented  centre  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  In  this  ring  radiating  strisa 
very  soon  appear,  which  at  first  are  scarcely  visible,  but  gradually 
become  more  and  more  marked,  and  which  subdivide  the  ring  into 
numerous  portions  composed  of  a  whitish  substance;  these  subdivi- 
sions gradually  become  individualized,  so  to  speak,  acquire  definite 
outlines,  and  form  so  many  little  spheres  which  become  detached 
from  each  other,  and  finally  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
wreath  around  a  central  pigmented  disc.  Gk>lgi  regards  this  as  the 
form  of  segmentation  most  characteristic  of  the  tertian  parasite,  and 
the  one  differing  most  from  the  fission  process  of  the  other  parasitic 
8X)ecies. 

Finally,  Golgi  somewhat  doubtfully  indicates  a  third  method  of 
segmentation  seen  in  the  free  bodies.  In  these  bodies  we  occasion- 
ally observe  that  "  the  pigment,  instead  of  being  massed  at  the  centre 
as  usual,  gradually  becomes  arranged  in  a  zone  more  or  less  close  to 
the  periphery,  this  occurring  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  a  some- 
what distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  part  occupied  by  pigment 
and  that  which  is  free  from  it.  The  latter  becomes  exceedingly  trans- 
parent, sometimes  appearing  like  a  vacuole,  within  which  maybe  seen 
one,  or  more  rarely  several,  spheres  similar  to  those  which  result  from 
segmentation." 

Gk)lgi  has  good  reason  to  express  himself  with  a  little  hesitation 
in  describing  this  process  as  a  segmentation;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
later  studies  on  the  structure  have  shown  that  this  is  not  a  process  of 
multiplication  but  of  degeneration,  which  occurs  in  the  large  pig- 
mented bodies  free  in  the  plasma.  At  this  point,we  must  pause  to 
state  that  the  various  changes  described  above  which  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  fresh  specimens  in  the  fission  forms  occur  with  great 
rapidity  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  represent  only  the  latest 
phases  of  fission.  During  the  microscopical  examination  all  that 
we  are  able  to  witness  is  the  more  or  less  rapid  separation  of  the 
daughter  bodies  from  each  other;  but  the  various  phenomena  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  individual  parasites  cannot  be  followed  in 
blood  taken  from  the  circulation — that  is  to  say,  in  the  ordinary 
preparations. 

An  examination  of  stained  preparations,  especially  those  n^ade 
after  Bomanowsky*s  method,  demonstrates  that  the  gradual  passage 
of  the  uninucleated  adult  body  to  a  completely  segmented  form  oc- 
curs in  successive  stages  with  marked  slowness,  the  process  some- 
times taking  more  than  twelve  hours.  This  is  fundamentally  the 
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Bame  process  as  tlmt  descrit>ecl  for  the  estiva!  parasiteB,  bat  ifc  eau  be 
iBore  clearly  seeu  because  of  the  greater  size  of  the  tertiaD  paraeites. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  the  adult  forms  the  nuclear  chroma- 
tin presents  a  less  Quiform  and  compact  appearance  than  in  the 
young  forms*  ^lieo  the  stage  of  division  approaches,  the  filaments 
or  rods,  which  give  a  denticulated  appearance  to  the  chromatin  mass, 
tend  to  separate,  lea^^ng  clear  spaces  between  them,  so  that  the  nu- 
cleus becomes  two  or  tliree  times  larger  than  iu  tlie  jouBg  forms, 
At  the  same  time,  the  pale  zone  surrounding  the  chromatin  becomes 
thinner  and  less  easily  diatiugaished  than  before  from  the  surround- 
ing protoplasm*  The  chromatin  now  divades  into  two  masses,  which 
sometimes  take  on  the  shape  o£  semicircles,  whose  concave  surfaces 
face  each  other,  and  are  then  transformed  into  more  or  less  compact 
masses,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  clear  zone.  We  thus  have  two  new 
nuclei,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  original  nucleus*  From  this,  by 
a  similar  process  of  dinsion,  are  formed  other  nuclei,  which  having 
a  tendency  to  separate  from  each  ^  other  arrange  themselves  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  cytoplasm.  With  each  act  of  division  the  clear 
zone  surrounding  the  chromatin  becomes  less  visible,  but  after  the 
formation  of  the  new  nucleus  it  again  becomas  more  distinct. 

The  pigment,  which  never  invades  this  clear  zone,  is  pushed  away 
by  the  successive  divisions  of  the  nucleus,  and  gathers  in  one  or  more 
clumps  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  centre  of  the  parasite. 

By  these  successive  divisions  are  formed  pigmented  bodies  with 
twOt  four,  six,  or  more  nuclei.  In  preparations  made  about  six 
hours  previous  to  a  febrile  attack  (which  coincides  with  complete 
segmentation)  we  have  seen  pigmented  bodies  with  about  eight 
nuclei,  more  rarely  ten  or  twelve.  By  successive  divisions  there  are 
formed  from  sixteen  to  twenty  nuclei,  whicli  is  the  average  number 
of  spores  to  which  a  tertian  body  gives  rise. 

The  formation  of  daughter  nuclei  being  completed,  a  portion  of 
the  cytoplasm  condenses  around  each,  becoming  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  j  thus  is  formed  the  daughter  body  (spore  or 
gymnospore)  which  therefore  is  composed  of  a  small  mass  of  atrong* 
ly  stainable  chromatin,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  clear  zone  and  by  a 
ring  of  protoplasm  which  is  of  a  deep  blue  color.  As  a  rule  the  nu- 
cleus is  escentrically  situated  in  reference  to  this  c^^toplasm*  A  por- 
tion of  the  cytoplasm  which  is  less  deeply  stained  and  which  contains 
granules  or  needles  of  black  pigment,  remains  unused  and  is  called 
the  residuum  of  segmentation* 

At  this  point  the  red  corpuscle,  which  in  fresh  specimens  has  be- 
come almost  invisible  from  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  hiemo- 
globin,  bursts  open,  possibly  by  reason  of  the  swelling  of  that  part 
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of  the  protoplasm  which  represents  the  residua  of  segmentation^  and 
the  gymnospores  become  free.  This  may  be  seen  to  occur  under  the 
microscope. 

In  describing  the  process  of  fission^  we  have  given  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  Eomanowsky,  who  applied  it  to  the  tertian 
parasites  (1891),  and  who  was  followed  by  Ziemann  and  others.  The 
contradictory  results  obtained  by  other  observers  are  due  to  the 
diversity  of  the  technical  methods  adopted.  Mannaberg,  by  staining 
with  haematoxylin,  was  not  able  to  observe  the  successive  divisions  of 
the  chromatin,  for  which  reason  he  believed  that  the  chromatin  (nu- 
cleolus), in  forms  about  to  divide,  came  out  from  the  nucleus  and 
mixed  with  the  cytoplasm ;  therefore  the  stage  in  which  the  parasite 
IB  preparing  to  sporulate  he  considers  to  be  characterized  by  the  dis- 
apx>earance  of  the  nucleolus  (nuclear  chromatin,  nucleoliform  node). 
This  disappearance,  admitted  also  by  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  in 
the  case  of  the  summer  parasite,  does  not  really  exist.  The  error 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the 
parasite  in  which  the  nuclear  chromatin  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  depth  of  the  staining  (hematoxylin  method)  from  the  cyto- 
plasm, and  this  is  precisely  the  stage  in  which  the  chromatin  under- 
goes the  successive  divisions.  A  method  like  that  of  Bomanowsky, 
which  gives  a  special  color  (purplish-red)  to  the  chromatin  and 
another  (blue)  to  the  cytoplasm,  permits  us,  as  we  have  seen,  to  follow 
the  whole  process. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  division  process,  Bomanowsky  holds  that 
it  is  a  species  of  karyokinesis,  he  having  observed  a  fibrillary  struc- 
ture of  the  chromatin  portion  of  the  nucleus,  wliich  becomes  accen- 
tuated at  the  time  of  the  division. 

Forms  which  Beijia  in  Man  the    Cycle  which  is    Com])Ieied  in  tJie 

Mosquito, 

In  addition  to  the  form  of  the  cycle  described,  in  which  it  is  easy 
to  follow  all  the  phases  up  to  reproduction,  others  were  long  since 
described  which,  up  to  within  the  last  few  months,  we  have  scarcely 
known  how  to  interpret. 

For  a  long  time  observers  had  perceived  that  in  tertian  blood,  in 
addition  to  the  pigmented  bodies  which,  when  they  reached  the  adult 
stage,  underwent  the  modifications  described  up  to  sporulation,  there 
were  others  which,  although  they  grew  even  larger  than  the  first,  did 
not  become  segmented,  but  underwent  other  transformations — that  is 
to  say,  they  in  part  became  vacuolated,  in  part  flagellated,  and  in 
pari  fell  a  prey  to  other  degenerative  processes. 
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ThesQ  bodies  wern  at^curately  described  by  Celli  and  by  Antoliseii 
who  held  tbem  to  be  forms  of  degeneratiou.  Later  Bignami  and 
EaatiaQeUi  showed  their  aualogy  to  the  cresrent  bodies,  and  held  that 
they  possess  the  same  significance  here  as  do  tlie  latter  in  the  estivo- 
autumnal  species  of  parasite. 

In  their  adult  form  they  are  Been,  iu  fresh  x>reparatioiis,  aa 
round  or  Boinewliat  ehmgated  boilies,  sometimes  with  a  long  diani* 
eter  twice  the  size  of  that  of  an  ordinary  red  blood  corpuscle;  the 
red  cell  containing  tliem  is  of  course  enlarged  and  pale,  sometimes 
even  entirely  decolorized.  The  protoi)Iasm  contains  a  large  amount 
of  black  or  brick-red  pigment  in  most  active  motion,  and  sometimes 
tliere  may  be  found  a  somewhat  large  hyaline  vesicle,  usually  excen- 
trically  sitnated  and  evidently  representing  the  nucleus.  This  is 
perhapfl  tlie  only  form  of  the  tertian  parasite  in  which  the  nucleus  is 
visible  in  a  fresh  specimen  without  any  staining;  and  as  this  nucleus 
liaa  a  distinctly  vesicular  appearance,  and  a  decided  outline  which 
the  pi^pnent  never  goes  beyond  in  spite  of  ita  mobility,  it  is  likely 
that  there  is  a  nuclear  membrane  which  is  not  visible  iu  tlie  stained 
parasites. 

If  we  examine  one  of  these  bodies  for  some  time,  we  often  notice 
tliat  at  one  particular  point  a  Rmall  transparent  sphere  is  formed  and 
around  it  a  vacuole,  then  near  to  the  first  one  other  spherules  and  vac- 
uoles appear,  until  the  whole  parasite  has  been  converted  into  a  mass 
of  globiUea  of  varying  size,  between  which  are  disposed  the  pigment 
granules,  whose  oscillatory  movements  cease  entirely.  Sometimsfl 
while  this  vacuolization  and  progressive  splitting  of  the  parasi 
body  into  hyaline  spheres  is  taking  place,  a  part  of  the  cytopla 
projects  beyond  the  red  blood  cell  and  here  the  oscillations  of  the 
pigment  continue  until  this  portion  also  is  broken  up  into  hyaline 
masses. 

It  was  evident  to  Celli  and  AntoHsei  that  this  process  of  disag- 
gregation and  vacuolization  indicates  the  death  of  the  adult  parasitic 
body.  The  description  given  by  some  writers  of  reproduction  with 
vacuolizaticp  o!  the  tertian  parasites,  a  reproduction  whose  various 
phases  can  be  foUow^ed  by  microscopical  examination,  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  phages  of  this  degenerative  change.  That  it  is  not 
a  multiplication  is  demonstrated  by  the  examination  of  preparations 
stained  by  various  methods,  which  permit  us  to  establish  the  fact 
that  sporulation  always  occurs  in  the  characteristio  manner  described 
above. 

While,  as  we  have  said,  some  of  these  bodies  are  seen  to  become 
vacuolated  and  to  divide  into  small  transparent  masses  of  unequal 
sijsei  or  to  present  both  phenomena  at  onoe,  others  during  the  mioro^ 
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soopical  examination  suddenly  exhibit  a  cdnfosed  movement  of  the 
cytoplasm  and  the  pigment  contained  in  it,  and  then  become  con- 
verted into  flagellated  bodies,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  round 
bodies  belonging  to  the  crescent  stage  become  changed  into  flagellated 
bodies. 

Small  hyaline  buds  are  sometimes  seen  coming  from  the  pig- 
mented masses  which  give  rise  to  the  flagella.  And  when  the  move- 
ment of  the  flagella  ceases  and  they  have  become  detached  and 
removed  from  the  pigmented  body,  a  sort  of  clot  of  i)igmented  proto- 
plasm remains  behind  and  then  divides  into  a  variable  number  of 
transparent  spherules;  after  awhile  the  movement  in  the  pigment 
stops,  and  all  becomes  quiet. 

In  preparations  stained  by  Bomanowsky 's  method  we  find  that  all 
the  pigmented  bodies,  those  which  become  flagellated  as  well  as  those 
which  do  not,  are  composed  of  an  abundant  amount  of  cytoplasm 
which  is  stained  blue,  and  of  a  vesicular  nucleus  which  contains 
threads  or  granules  or  rods  of  chromatin  surrounded  by  a  clear  zone. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  bodies?  When  they  remain  in 
man  they  end  in  degenerative  processes,  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
phagocytes,  as  occurs  to  the  bodies  of  the  crescent  group.  In  fact, 
in  the  examination  of  stained  specimens  we  find  a  few  which  contain 
very  little  chromatin  or  none  at  all  (sterile  bodies,  as  they  are  called 
by  some).  But  when,  in  their  adult  stage,  they  are  taken  in  with  the 
patient's  blood  by  the  mosquito,  they  develop  in  the  intestine  of  the 
latter,  provided  that  it  belong  to  the  right  species.  Their  biological 
significance  therefore  is  identical  with  that  of  the  crescent  forms,  and 
like  these  they  are  to  be  considered  as  gametes. 

What  is  their  origin?  It  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  their 
development  as  completely  as  that  of  the  crescents,  still  Bastianelli 
and  Bignami  have  observed  that  in  preparations  made  after  Boma- 
nowsky *8  method  could  be  seen  parasitic  forms  about  half  the  size 
of  the  adult  bodies  described,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  forms 
of  the  first  cycle  multiplying  in  man  by  the  nature  of  the  nuclear 
chromatin.  Their  chromatin  is  arranged  in  threads  and  rods,  some- 
times forming  a  sort  of  reticulum,  and  neither  so  compact  nor  so 
deeply  stained  as  in  the  forms  capable  of  sporulating.  These  bodies 
are  probably  forms  of  gametes  in  process  of  development.  It  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  ascertain  by  direct  examination  whether  the 
youngest  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  bone  marrow,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  young  crescents. 

We  have  stated  that  in  our  opinion  these  large  pigmented  bodies 
represent  the  gametes  of  the  tertian  parasites.  The  reasons  for  this 
belief  are  the  same  which  we  have  given  in  the  case  of  the  crescent 
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forms^i>.,  reasons  based  upon  morphological  Btadi63  and  npon 
analogy.  It  follows  that  tliese  parasitic  forms,  like  the  cresceols, 
should  bo  divided  into  two  classes— those  which  do  not  become  fla- 
gellated (macrogameteH)  and  those  that  do  (microgametocjtes).  The 
chamcteristic  differencea  between  the  first  and  the  second  can  be 
shown  in  preparations  of  tejtian  blood  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  dried  and  stained  by  Komanowskj's 
method. 

Li  the  first  we  find  the  nucleus  to  be  somewhat  swollen  and  situ- 
ated at  tbe  periphery  of  the  protoplasm.  In  the  second  (microgame- 
tocj'tes)  the  nucleus  is  iu  the  centre  of  the  parasite,  and  contains  a 
*  larger  amount  of  chromatin  (five  or  six  times  as  much  as  in  the  ma- 
crogametes),  which  is  gathered  in  apparently  a  single  mass  at  the 
centre  of  the  nucleufi,  or  aa  deeply  stained  intertwined  threads. 
From  these  bodies  arise  the  flageUa  (microgametes)  by  a  process 
whicli,  to  judge  from  the  transitional  forms,  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: The  chromatin  divides  into  a  numter  of  small  masses  which 
are  carried  to  the  periphery,  each  mass  then  becoming  transformed 
into  a.  filament  which  projects  from  the  parasitic  body,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm.  All  the  chromatin  is  used  in 
the  formation  of  the  microgamete. 

These  tertian  i)seudoflagellata  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  cres- 
cent origin  which  w^e  have  described ;  in  their  entiretj^  they  afe  larger, 
but  the  principal  difference  concerns  the  number  of  the  flagella,  which 
is  usually'greater,  they  as  a  rule  containing  six* 

In  the  same  way  occurs  the  formation  of  the  microgametes  in 
their  normal  surroundings^  the  middle  intestine  of  Anopheles,  in 
which,  as  everything  tends  to  prove,  the  fecundation  of  a  macroga- 
mete  by  the  entrance  of  a  flagallum  takes  place. 

But  we  shall  follow  below  (p.  75  et  scq.)  the  further  development 
of  these  bodies  which  are  already  found  at  an  adult  stage  in  the  blood 
of  patients  with  tertian  fever  a  few  days  after  the  onset  of  the  infec* 
tion.  In  fact,  as  Bastianelli  and  Eignami  have  found,  if  a  patient 
suffering  from  primary  tertian  infection  be  stung  a  few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  tertian  parasites  will  already  be 
found  in  a  condition  to  develop  in  the  mosquito. 


Quartan  Parasites. 

In  thesB  parasites  also  two  life  cycles  are  to  be  distinguished, 
one  being  completed  in  man,  the  other  begun  in  man  and  completed 
iu  certain  mosquitoa.  The  bodies  of  the  first  cycle  are  well  known 
from  Qolgi's  description  {Archwio  per  h  ScienzB  mediche^  1886); 
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those  of  the  second  ojole  are  not  so  generally  known  as  the  oorre- 
si)ondirg  ones  of  the  estivoaatomnal  and  tertian  parasites. 

Forma  of  tlie  Fyretogenoua  Cycle. 
See  Plate!.,  Pigs.  1-14. 

This  lite  cycle  develops  in  a  period  of  three  days;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  interval  between  two  typical  quattan  attacks,  and  is  intimately 
and  regnlarly  related  to  the  occurrence  of  these  attacks;  in  fact,  the 
stage  of  multiplication  of  the  parasites  coincides  with  the  onset  of  a 
febrile  attack  (Golgi). 

In  fresh  prex>arations  made  during  a  quartan  attack,  and  during 
the  two  days  of  apyrexia  between  this  and  the  next  attack,  we  may 
easily  follow  the  whole  development  of  the  parasite  up  to  sporula- 
tion.  No  phase  of  life  escapes  the  observer,  because  the  develop- 
ment occurs  in  the  circulating  blood;  while  in  the  case  of  the  estivo- 
autunmal  parasites,  as  we  have  seen,  the  adult  and  multiplying  forms 
accumulate  in  the  internal  viscera,  and  even  the  tertian  parasites 
show  a  certain  tendency  to  accumulate  at  the  same  stage  in  the  vas- 
cular area  of  the  spleen,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
entire  development  cannot  be  followed  in  the  peripheral  blood. 

The  young  parasites  occur  as  small  endoglobular  amoeboid  bodies 
without  pigment,  exactly  similar  to  the  tertian  bodies,  but  less  motile 
and  less  transparent.  They  appear  in  the  blood  during  the  febrile 
attack,  and  rapidly  become  pigmented,  so  much  so  that  on  the  first 
day  of  apyrexia  we  find  in  the  blood  endoglobular  pigmented  x>arasites, 
about  one-fifth  or  even  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  red  cell,  and  endowed 
with  torpid  movements,  as  shown  by  the  slow  change  in  shape  of  their 
outlines.  The  red  cells  containing  them  are  normal  in  size  and  ap- 
X)earance.  During  the  whole  period  of  apyrexia  the  i)arasites  slowly 
increase  in  size,  preserving  the  same  appearance;  their  movements 
l^ecome  gradually  slower  and  slower,  so  that  they  do  not  tend  to  as- 
sume the  irregular  and  grotesque  shapes  taken  by  the  tertian  ijarasites, 
but  remain  more  or  less  round.  As  the  parasite  grows,  the  pigment 
l)ecomes  more  abundant,  and  occurs  in  black  granules,  which  are 
notably  larger  than  in  the  tertian  parasites,  and  usually  non-motile. 
The  red  cell  preserves  its  normal  size,  or,  if  at  all  modified,  tends  to 
be  somewhat  smaller;  its  substance  is  gradually  replaced  by  the 
parasitic  body  which  is  developing  within  it,  but  around  the  latter 
there  i)ersists,  up  to  the  period  of  complete  development,  a  .sort  of 
ring  of  a  substance  colored  by  hsemoglobin — indeed,  the  haemoglobin 
coloration  of  the  residual  portion  of  the  red  cell  may  be  even  darker 
than  normaL 
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The  aduU  forms  are  roimdj  pigmented  bcwlies,  almost  as  large  as 
a  red  blood  coll,  which  have  invaded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contain- 
ing corpuscle  of  which  only  a  slender  zone  around  the  parasite  still 
persists.  Along  with  these  forms  we  see  others  in  which  there  is 
apparently  no  trace  left  of  the  red  coi*puscle,  but  closer  examinatioo 
will  show  a  very  thin  involucram,  which  represents  the  peripheral 
residuum  of  the  invaded  cell* 

These  bodies,  which  have  attmued  to  the  maximum  growth  of 
quartan  parasites,  are  found  in  the  blooflfrom  eight  to  twelve  hours 
before  the  febrile  attack,  whose  onset  coincides  with  the  end  of  their 
life  cycle.  We  can  see  in  them  the  first  indications  of  the  internal 
changes  which  lead  to  fission  (sporulation). 

Some  of  the  phases  of  segmentation  may  also  be  followed  in  fresh 
specimens  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  to  twelve  hours,  and  are  the 
final  stages  of  the  process;  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
preparations  properly  stained,  we  find  that  nuclear  division  begins 
first  in  the  adult  pigmented  bodies  with  irregularly  disseminated  pig- 
ment* 

The  following  is  what  we  witness  in  fresh  preparations:  In  the 
adtilt  forms  the  pigment  tends  gradually  to  accumulate  at  the  centre, 
where  from  the  beginning  we  find  the  pigment  irregularly  arranged 
in  strisB  or  trabeculse,  or  sometimes  in  strife  radiating  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery  of  the  parasitic  body ;  then  the  pigment  which  forms 
the  strife  gradually  gathers  towards  the  centre,  forming  a  globular 
mass  with  well-marked  outlines.  At  the  same  time  the  parasitic 
body  shows  a  line  of  division  which  little  by  little  becomes  more  dis- 
tinetly  visible.  The  final  result  of  all  this  is  the  formation  of  from 
nine  to  twelve  pyriform  or  ovoid  bodies,  which  arrange  themselves 
around  the  central  mass  of  pigment,  "  with  the  regularity  of  daisy 
petals  around  the  central  disc"  (Golgi) . 

U  we  continue  the  microscoi^ical  observation  of  one  of  these  seg- 
mented forms,  we  often  see  the  small  pyriform  or  oval  bodies  which 
are  arranged  in  wreath  form  take  on  a  more  globular  apj^earance, 
become  slightly  displaced  and  pushed  away  from  each  other,  and 
then,  when  the  thin  involuenim  formed  by  the  red  corpuscle  has  dis* 
appeared,  they  lose  their  original  regularity  of  arrangement,  and 
appear  simply  as  little  masses  of  free,  rounded  bodies  near  the 
residual  bloc^k  of  pigment. 

At  this  point  the  spornlation  is  broken  up,  and  the  individual 
gymnmpwxM  iovade  new  red  corpuscles,  in  which  they  begin  their 
regular  life  cycle. 

Sporulation  does  not  always  take  place  with  the  same  regularity^ 
more  especially  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  pigment,  which 
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may  collect  in  two  or  more  masses,  or  remain  in  an  irregular  fash* 
ion  between  the  bodies  resulting  from  fission,  instead  of  being  cen* 
trally  or  subcentrally  situated  in  one  mass.  But  these  are  details 
of  no  importance.  Of  more  interest  is  the  fact  that  sporulation  may 
occur  in  bodies  which  have  not  attained  the  size  of  normal  adult 
parasites,  but  which  are  decidedly  smaller  than  the  corpuscle  con- 
taining them,  of  which,  as  much  as%  third  may  persist.  However, 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  other  species  of  parasites,  the  size  of  the 
adult  bodies  in  segmentation  may  vary  between  wide  limits — indeed 
the  quartan  parasites  show  more  regularity  than  do  the  others  in  this 
matter. 

The  structure  of  the  quartan  par asitea,  as  seen  by  Komanowsky*s 
method,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  6X)ecies.  The  young  and 
the  developing  forms  have  a  pigmented  cytoplasm  and  a  nuclear  for- 
mation consisting  of  a  little  body  of  chromatin  surrounded  by  a  pallid 
zone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  clear  zone  (nuclear  juice) 
and  the  cytoplasm  is  very  distinct.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  chromatin,  instead  of  being  gathered  into  one  deeply  stained 
body,  is  arranged  in  rods  and  filaments.  The  segmentation  of  the 
nuclear  chromatin,  by  which  the  nucleus  divides  into  two,  four,  etc., 
occurs  in  the  manner  described  in  regard  to  tertian  parasites.  In 
bodies  in  which  we  witness  the  splitting  up  of  a  mass  of  chromatin 
into  two  parts,  we  see  the  mass  assuming  irregular  and  dentilated 
outlines,  showing  probably  that  it  is  made  up  of  small  filaments  of 
chromatin.  Around  the  individual  masses  of  chromatin  resulting 
from  the  successive  divisions,  the  pallid  zone  is  always  visible, 
although  it  is  thinner  and  has  less  distinct  outlines  than  in  the  young 
forms.  The  individual  gymnospores  are  composed  of  a  cytoplasm 
which  stains  a  deep  blue,  and  of  a  small  excentrically  situated  body 
of  chromatin  of  compact  appearance  (without  recognizable  structure) , 
surrounded  by  an  extremely  thin  light  zone.  This  chromatin  body 
corresponds  to  the  shining  spot  seen  in  the  spore  in  fresh  prepara- 
tions. .  ♦ 

In  all  essential  points  this  structure,  as  shown  by  Homanowsky's 
method,  corresponds  to  the  description  of  quartan  parasites,  as  seen 
by  the  method  of  Grassi  and  Feletti.  According  to  these  writers  the 
young  quartan  parasites  which  have  just  entered  into  a  red  corpuscle 
consist  of  a  relatively  large,  excentric  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  scanty 
cytoplasm,  and  furnished  with  a  delicate  membrane,  containing  the 
nuclear  juice  and  the  so-called  nucleolifonii  node,  which  represents 
the  chromatin  substance  of  the  nucleus  and  lies  close  to  the  nuclear 
membrane.  The  cytoplasm  may  possess  an  alveolar  structure. 
With  the  development  of  the  parasite  the  cytoplasm  grows  more  than 
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does  the  nucleus,  and  when  the  LsBmamoeba  has  rsacLed  a  certain 
BiZB,  w©  ofteu  note  the  ax>peaiaace  of  filamenta  which  unite  the  nncle* 
oliform  node  to  the  nuclear  meuibraue;  the  node  and  the  fihiments 
represent  the  so-called  nuclear  reticulum.  Later  the  nucleoUform 
node  increases  in  size,  and  then  divides  into  fotir,  five,  eight,  or  ten 
little  nodes,  each  one  of  which  becomes  surrounded  by  nuclear  juice 
and  a  very  delicate  membrane.  H^Yliat  becomes  of  the  reticulum  and 
nuclear  membrane  during  multiplication  the  authors  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  The  amoeba  thus  becomes  midtinuclear.  Later,  a 
little  cytoplasm  forms  around  each  nucleus,  and  thus  is  formed  the 
complete  gymnospore,  Tliis  process  seems  to  indicate  to  these 
authors  that  the  heemamo^ba  ia  reproduced  by  direct  divimon  of  the 
nucleus. 

By  Ilomaoowi5k>''s  method  we  do  not  see  the  nuclear  membrane^ 
whose  presence  ctm  at  the  most  be  merely  deduced  from  the  distinct 
line  of  Be]mratiou  of  the  clear  zone  from  the  cytoplasm,  nor  do  we 
perceive  the  nuclear  reticulum  from  the  nucleoliform  node,  etc.  More- 
over by  the  use  of  Komanowsky*a  method,  it  would  appear  (as  he 
himself  believes)  that  multiplication  occurs,  not  by  direct  division  of 
the  nucleus,  but  by  a  rudimentary  form  of  karyokinesis. 

Fomia  which  Begin  in  Man  the  Cyck  Completed  in  the  Mosquiio. 

These  are  but  little  known,  as  is  alno  the  case  with  the  cycle  of  the 
([uartan  parasite  in  the  mosquito. 

In  preparations  made  by  Bomanowsky's  method,  we  see  adult 
forms  which  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  the  red 
corpuscle,  which  have  irregularly  disseminated  pigment  and  abun- 
dant nuclear  cliromatin  arranged  in  threads  or  rods<  Aja  in  these 
forms,  no  matter  how  large  they  grow,  we  see  no  sign  of  division  of 
the  nucleus,  while  in  bodies  of  equal  siise  which  end  in  sporulatioo 
the  nuclear  division  is  already  well  advanced,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  remain  sterile  in  man,  and  are  analogous  to  the  large  pig- 
mented tertian  forms  which  are  also  sterile  in  man. 

In  fresh  preparations  we  may  see  these  atlult  iMxlies  undergoing 
degenerative  processes  similar  to  those  which  we  have  described  for 
the  tertian. 

That  the  quartan  parasites  may  give  rise  to  fluff  eJlaied  /orrrtB  is  a 
well-established  fact;  yet,  according  to  our  experience,  it  is  rare  Ui 
find  this  phase  of  life,  ^liile  the  patient  investigation  of  a  case 
of  estival  or  of  tertian  infection  ia  sure  to  reward  us,  at  a  gtTen 
[jeriod  of  the  disease,  with  a  view  of  the  forms  known  as  gametes, 
and  of  the  fiagellates  especially,  we  may  foUow  the  course  of  a  quar- 
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tan  for  weeks  without  finding  even  one.  Bastianelli  and  Bignami 
were  perhaps  the  first  to  speak  of  flagellate  quartan  bodies.  Thayer 
and  Hewetson,  who  found  them  in  two  out  of  five  cases,  describe 
them  as  .smaller  than  those  of  the  tertian,  and  as  differing  in  the 
nature  of  the  pigment  which  is  found  in  the  body  from  which  arise 
the  flagella,  the  pigment  granules  being  larger  and  blacker.  The 
moTements  of  the  flagella  are  apparently  not  slower  than  in  the  ter- 
tian. On  the  whole,  according  to  these  authors,  the  quartan  flagel- 
lated body  in  its  size  and  in  the  nature  of  its  pigment,  resembles 
those  of  estival  rather  than  those  of  tertian  origin. 

As  to  the  biological  significance  of  these  bodies,  our  opinion  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  similar  bodies  of  estival  and  tertian  parasites 
is  based  upon  analogy. 


Life  Cycle  of  the  Malarial  Parasite  in  Mosquitos. 

History. 

There  have  been  many  researches  in  regard  to  the  malarial  para- 
site outside  of  the  human  organism,  and  these  researches  have  been 
pursued  in  various  ways.  Thus  while  some  have  attempted  to  reach 
a  knowledge  of  the  extracorporeal  forms  of  these  parasites  by  starting 
from  the  known  forms  in  man,  others  have  sought  for  them  directly 
in  the  air,  the  dew,  or  the  water  of  marshes.  The  object  of  the  first 
was  to  cultivate  the  human  parasites  in  various  culture  media,  modi- 
fying in  various  ways  the  ordinary  media  used  in  the  study  of  bac- 
teria. This  was  the  method  used  by  Marcliiafava  and  Celli  in  their 
earliest  exj^eriments.  The  second  class  of  investigators  searched  in 
the  atmosi)here  and  in  marsh  water  for  free  living  organisms  resem- 
bling the  parasite  in  man ;  this  was  done  by  Laveran,  who  si)eaks  of 
finding  motile  filaments  in  water,  similar  to  those  in  malarial  blood. 
Others,  as  Silvestrini,  injected  the  washings  from  malarial  earth, 
marsh  water,  etc. ,  under  the  skin  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
could  in  this  manner  produce  a  malarial  disease.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  made  upon  birds  by  Celli  and  Sanfelice. 

The  absolutely  negative  results  obtained  by  these  attempts,  in- 
cluding those  of  Grassi  and  Calaucbuccio,  who  for  a  while  thought 
that  they  had  found  the  malarial  parasite  existing  freely  in  the  earth, 
caused  several  investigators  to  think  that  their  researches  must  be 
tamed  in  other  directions  in  order  to  solve  the  problem,  and  that 
possibly  the  plasmodia  were  not  to  be  found  in  a  free  state  outside  of 
man,  but  as  parasites  in  other  animals. 
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The  suspicion  that  tliere  i^  an  intimate  coonection  l>etweeii  ma- 
laria and  certain  insects  ia  not  a  new  one,  and  indeed  in  certain 
localities  it  is  the  popularly  held  opinion.  In  these  days,  since  the 
theory  has  been  proved  to  be  a  fact,  various?  authors,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  have  endeavored  to  find  in  earlier  writers  the  first  alln- 
siona  to  the  victorious  hypothesis.  Thus,  for  instancej  Nuttall 
(luotes  from  an  American  author,  King,  who  in  a  work  published  in 
1883,  previously  unknown  to  European  readers,  clearly  expresses  the 
mosquito  theory-  A  patient  investigator  could,  however,  easily  go 
much  farther  back  and  find  this  hypothesis, 

"Without  entering  into  what  has  been  written  by  certain  Italian 
authors,  as  Yarrone,  Yitmvio,  and  Columellaj  upon  the  probable 
relation  between  malaria  and  certain  insects^  we  must  not  omit  to 
meBtion  what  was  thought  about  mosquitos  by  the  celebrated  Eoman 
physician,  Lancisi^  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century* 

Lancisi,  wlio  actively  ujiheld  the  hyi>othesi3  of  a  close  connection 
between  malarial  fevers  and  marshes,  attributed  to  the  effluvia  of  tlie 
latter  their  injurious  effects  upon  man.  From  a  perusal  of  his  work 
we  gather  that  he  attached  importance  to  everything  which,  originate 
ing  from  stagnant  waters,  can  in  any  way  attack  man,  including 
insects  and  especially  mosquitos,  to  which  he  pays  particular  atten- 
tion, noting  their  abundance  in  marshy  regions,  and  above  all  the 
abundance  of  the  "vermiculi/*  whose  transformation  he  noticed  "in 
stridulos  culicea." 

He  queries  as  to  the  possible  manner  in  which  these  insects  may 
have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  malarial  localities, 
and  assumes  that  tliere  may  be  several  ways.  He  expresses  the  sus- 
picion that  the  injurious  action  may  be  due  to  the  ingestion  of  waters 
rendered  foul  by  the  .insects;  but  {which  ia  of  more  interest)  he  also 
admits  that  they  may  do  harm  by  their  sting — not  simply  by  sting- 
ing, but  by  the  injection  of  a  tosio  substance  in  the  act  of  puncturing 
(lion  vulnere.  Bed  tn/aso  per  vnhuts  venetico  liquido).  Elsewhere  he 
adds  that  the  insects— the  "animated  eiSuFia"  of  marshes— may 
vitiate  our  systems  not  only  "i>er  se  ipsa  irritanto,"  but  also,  which 
is  worse,  "pravos  suos  succos  cum  nostris  liquidis  permiscendo." 
In  these  words  and  in  other  parts  of  Lancisi*  s  work,  w^e  find  the 
germ  of  many  recent  theories  and  discussions.  Side  by  side,  to  be 
sure,  with  phrases  and  sentences  in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  a 
happy  intuition 'of  the  truth  now  demonstrated  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  we  find  contradictory  assertions  which  lack  any  basis  of 
fact,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  author's  opin- 
ion. This  would  require  a  more  minute  analysis  of  his  w^ork  than  is 
possible  in  this  conueetion. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  the  majority  of  observers  maintained,  as 
did  Lancisi,  a  cautious  attitude,  admitting  that  the  vehicles  of  infec- 
tion might  be  many,  and  that  the  parasites  might  be  found  in  both 
the  earth  and  water  of  marshy  localities,  and  might  be  communicated 
to  man  in  breathing  and  through  the  ingestion  of  infected  water.  This 
was  the  attitude  of  Laveran,  who  with  Lancisi  held  that  man  can  be 
infected  in  various  ways,  and  he  searched  for  the  parasites  in  water, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  vehicle  of  infec- 
tion; as  to  mosquitos,  he  emitted  the  hypothesis  that  they  may 
take  the  parasite  from  man  and  then  infect  the  water,  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  filaria,  but  he  did  not  even  hint  at  the  possibility  of  in- 
oculation as  did  Lancisi  in  the  previous  century. 

It  is  only  in  the  most  recent  years  that  the  mosquito  theory  can 
be  said  to  have  really  entered  the  realm  of  scientific  discussion,  since 
no  hypothesis  can  be  properly  called  scientific  unless  it  is  sustained 
by  a  Bufficienj;  number  of  arguments  to  give  it  some  probability,  taking 
ipto  consideration  the  condition  of  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception and  when  demonstrative  facts  are  sought. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  methods  of  research :  one  fol- 
lowed by  Bignami,  who,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  fevers  are 
taken,  showed  how  great  are  the  difficulties  met  with  in  considering 
the  air  and  water  as  vehicles,  and  demonstrated  the  probability  of 
inoculation  by  the  mosquito,  dwelling  upon  the  analogy  of  human 
malaria  with  Texas  fever;  moreover,  since  1894  he  has  endeavored 
to  prove  these  views  by  experimental  demonstration.  The  other 
method  has  been  followed  by  Manson,  who,  taking  up  Laveran  *s 
•  theory,  tried  to  find  out  what  were  the  forms  of  human  parasites 
'  which  were  capable  of  i^assing  into  mosquitos  and  there  continuing 
their  development.  He  considered  the  flagella  to  be  spores,  which 
becoming  freed  in  the  mosquito's  intestine  from  the  cysts  contain- 
ing them,  continued  to  develop,  and  at  the  death  of  the  mosquito 
became  free  in  the  water,  which  thus  was  converted  into  a  vehicle 
of  infection  to  man.  These  two  theories  seemed  at  first  to  be  so 
absolutely  contradictory  that  they  gave  rise  to  written  discussions 
which  have  certainly  been  of  use  in  stimulating  the  study  of  the 
question.  Especial  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  significance  at- 
tributed by  Manson  to  the  flagella,  which  is  not  upheld  by  fact,  and 
the  importance  attributed  to  the  Laveran-Manson  theory  of  water 
as  a  vehicle  of  infection,  which  is  contradicted  by  accurate  epidemio- 
logical observations,  and  by  experimentation  in  the  School  of  Hygiene 
of  Rome.  But  further  research  has  led  rapidly  to  harmony  in  funda- 
mental opinions,  by  demonstrating  that  mosquitos  take  tJie  parasiie 
from  man  and  inocnlafe  man  with  it  ar/ain. 


Mansou's  theory  had  tke  great  uier it  of  serring  as  guide  to  tlie 
researcheB  of  Riiss,  wlio  hy  causing  birds  infected  with  pmttomma 
(Labbfe)  to  be  stung  by  a  species  of  mosquito  (gray  mosquito),  deter* 
mined  in  the  latter  tbe  forms  of  a  new  parasitic  life  cycle,  Tliese  were 
found  in  the  walls  of  the  middle  intestiije  where,  according  to  Eoss,  the 
proteosoma  a.^suraes  tlte  aspect  of  a  eoccidium  (proteosoma  coccidia) ; 
in  the  mature  capsules  of  tht'se  coccidia  were  formed  germinal  cor- 
puscles (fjenninal  rods)^  which  accumulated  in  the  |)oisoii-8aIivary 
glands  of  the  gray  mosquito,  which  at  this  point  became  capable  of 
infecting  healthy  s[iarrows  with  the  proteosoma  (1B^>8), 

By  these  researches^  which  gave  us  our  first  information  upon 
the  life  formf^  of  a  hti^raosixjridiiim  in  the  body  of  a  mosiiuito,  was 
demonstrated  the  important  fact,  that  not  every  species  of  mosquito 
can  give  lodgment  to  a  given  hiematozioon;  in  fact,  Ross  found  the 
developmental  stages  nf  his  proteosoma  coccidia  only  in  the  gray 
moaquito. 

This  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  only  a  determined 
species  of  mosciuito  can  transport  the  infection  to  man;  whence  tlil 
necessity  of  a  preliminary  zoological  study  upon  mosquitos  of  ma- 
larial regions,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  dominant  species. 
With  this  idea  Grassi,  investigating  the  distribution  of  mosqui- 
tos in  malarial  regions  in  the  summer  of  181)8,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion tJiat  in  malarial  countries,  in  addition  to  the  species  found  iu 
non-malarial  regions,  there  are  others  which  are  completely  absent 
from  the  latter  places »  In  non-malacial  countries  the  Ciikx  pipiens 
and  other  species  of  Oulex  predominate;  in  malarial  regions  we  find 
in  large  number  the  Anopheles  clainrfer,  other  species  of  Anopheles,  the 
C((kx  pemcelhriHj  and  other  species  of  Culex  which,  the  mosquito 
theory  of  the  origin  of  human  malaria  being  once  admitted,  must 
naturally  be  open  to  suspicion. 

It  was  therefore  to  be  ert>eeted  that  the  attention  of  observers 
should  be  attracted  to  these  species,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  further  experimental  researches.  With  these  Bi- 
gnami  obtained  in  Rome  the  fijst  case  of  exi*erimeDtal  malaria  in 
man;  this  was  reported  in  November,  1898»  In  rapid  sueeessiou 
there  followed  the  observations  of  Grassi  and  of  Bignami  aud  Bastia- 
neUi  upon  the  development  of  human  parasites  in  mosquitos  of  the 
genus  Anoplielc^,  and  especially  in  ^*  dmnger^  which  was  the  chief 
one  to  attract  the  attention  of  these  observers,  principally  because  of 
its  abundance  in  the  Roman  Campagna. 

From  the  various  reports  upon  this  subject  published  during  the 
past  fpw  months  by  Orassi,  and  Bignami  and  BastianeUi,  who  have 
demonstrated  that  the  parasites  of  human  malaria  pursue  in  the  Alio- 
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pheles  a  life  cycle  similar  to  that  described  by  Boss  in  the  case  of 
the  proteosoma  of  birds,  we  take  the  facts  d^cribed  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  Malarial  Mosquitos. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  only  certain  deter- 
mined species  of  mosquito  can  harbor  the  malarial  parasite  of  man. 
From  researches  recently  carried  on  in  Eome  we  see  that  in  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Anoplielea  we  are  able  to  follow  the  whole  cycle 
of  development  of  the  parasite;  in  no  species  of  the  genus  Culex  have 
any  forms  of  development  of  the  hsemoaporidia  been  found.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  researches  with  the  last-named  species  have 
not  been  many,  and  that  they  are  still  under  way,  so  that  we  cannot 
positively  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  development. 

We  will  briefly  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  malarial  genus 
and  species,  taking  our  description  chiefly  from  Ficalbi's  work.  For 
further  details  in  the  description  of  each  species  we  refer  the  reader 
to  that  work. 

Genus  Anophdes^  Meigen  (1818). — From  the  Greek  a^w^cAr^y,  in- 
jurious.    Palpi  in .  both  sexes,  about  as  long  as  the  proboscis.     The 
palpi  in  the  female  are  four-jointed,  but  in  the  basal  joint  there  is  a 
constriction  towards  the  root  which  apparently  forms  a  basal  articu- 
lation, and  gives  the  palpus  the  appearance  of  being  five-jointed ;  an- 
other constriction  sometimes  makes  it  seem  six-jointed.     The  palpi  of 
the  male  are  really  three-jointed,  but  appear  four-jointed  by  reason 
of  a  constriction  in  the  basal  portion  towards  the  root;  and  some- 
times the  presence  of  two  constrictions,  one  towards  the  middle  of 
tlie  long  portion  and  one  in  the  apparent  basal  joint  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  five  or  six  articulations.     The  appearance  of  five  joints  in 
the  female  and  four  in  the  male  is  the  usual  one.     In  the  female  the 
palpi  resemble  straight  filaments,  which  in  repose  are  parallel  with 
tlie  proboscis,  forming  with  it  a  bundle  of  three  parts ;  when  the  fe- 
male stings,  they  rise  and  diverge;  in  the  female  the  antepenultimate 
joint  is  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  both  the  penultimate  and  ultimate. 
In  the  male  the  palpi  in  the  last  two  joints  are  short,  thick,  and  olive- 
shaped.     The  nucha  has  a  posterior  crown  of  scales.     The  abdomen 
is  pilose  on  both  its  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  but  there  are  no 
squamsB,  which  are  abundant  in  the  genus  Culex.     The  legs  are  very 
long,  ending  in  ungues  or  in  simple  or  dentated  claws. 

There  are  in  Europe  five  species  of  Anopheles,  which  are  divided 

into  two  groups  according  as  to  whether  the  wings  are  spotted  or  not. 

I.  Wings  Wiihout  Spots.— 1.  Anopheles  Ufurcatns,  Lin.  (1768). 

Wings  without  spots.     Species  less  black  than  the  following,  of  me- 
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dium  size  (7,5  to  10  mm,)<  Some  iodividnals  may  h&  smaller  and 
brownish-black,  some  larger  and  brownieh-yellow.  A  somewhat 
diffuse  specif^s,  from  Northern  Europe  to  Southern  Italy  and  the 
Italiau  islands,  including  Sardinia.  In  the  Boman  Campagna  it  is 
found  in  much  less  abundance  than  A-  claviger- 

2,  Anopheles  villosus,  Eobineau  Desvoidy  (1827).  Eesembles  tie 
bifurcatuB,  but  is  larger  and  more  pilose.  Mcalbi  thinks  that  possibly 
it  may  not  be  a  species,  but  a  variety  of  A,  bifurcatus. 

3.  Anophde^  ntgripes,  Staeger  (1839).  Wings  without  spots,  lite 
the  procGdiiig*  Proboscis,  palpi,  antennae,  tibia>,  and  tarsi  blacker 
than  in  A.  bifurcatus*  Size  smaller  (uot  more  than  8  mm.).  Ac- 
cording to  Ficalbi,  it  belongs  especially  to  Northern  Euroj>e,  and  is 
rare.  Ficalbi  thinks  that  instead  of  constituting  a  distinct  species  it 
may  be  a  small  and  dark  specimen  of  bifureatus  which  he  has  had 
frequent  opportunity  to  study* 

These  tliree  species  (or  varieties  ?)  differ,  therefore,  bb  we  see  in 
Tsry  small  and  unimportant  details.  We  note  that  A.  bifureatus, 
upon  which  experiments  have  been  made  in  Kome  (it  is  caught  in  the 
Boman  Campagna  or  in  the  neighborhood),  resembles  mora  the 
variety  nigripes. 

n.  Spotted  Winos.— 4.  Anophehs  chinger^  Fabricius  (1805);  A~ 
macuUpcnnk^  Meigen  (1818) .  Wings  with  four  spots  formed  by  masses 
of  chitinouB  squamce.  Femora  of  the  Anterior  pair  not  enlarged 
at  the  base.  The  description  of  A.  cla%dger  agrees  with  that  of  A. 
bifureatus  with  the  exception  that  A.  claviger  has  the  spotted  wings 
and  has  a  rather  more  yellowish  api>earance. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  we  refer,  as  throughout,  to  Fical- 
bi.  We  would  only  remark  that  the  wings  are  brown,  especially  in 
the  female,  or  slightly  yellowish-brown;  even  with  the  naked  eye  w*e 
can  distinctly  see  the  four  black  spots,  which  are  as  a  rule  more  con- 
spicuous and  better  develojied  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  are 
so  placed  that  if  joined  by  an  imaginary  line  they  would  form  a  capi- 
tal L,  Un^er  the  magnifying  glass  we  see  that  the  wings  are  rich  in 
black  scales,  an  accumulation  of  which  produces  the  spots.  Total 
length  of  body,  including  proboscis,  of  the  female  is  7.5  to  9  mm. ; 
the  male  is  always  smaller  than  the  female. 

This  species  is  diffused  throughout  Europe,  having  been  found  in 
ScandinaTia,  England,  Austria,  Germany,  Bussia,  etc.  Ficalbi  has 
found  it  largely  disseminated  in  Italy,  where  it  is  th^most  common 
species  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  is  commonly  called  zanTxxrone 
(big  moaqoito).  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  thk  species  is  found 
in  grtat  mtmbers  in  tren^icatered  plainB. 

5.  A}Wtpl^£s  pictuSf  lioew  (1815},     Wings,  even  to  the  naked  eye. 
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seem  to  have  blackish-brown  and  rather  tawny  lightish-yellow  spots^ 
due  to  accnmulations  of  squamae  of  these  colors.  Femora  of  the 
anterior  pair  slightly  enlarged  in  the  proximal  third. 

Omitting  a  detailed  description  we  would  note  that  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  wings  as  far  as  their  tips  are  of  a  blackish-brown 
color,  which  is  interrupted  by  three  yellowish  marginal  spots.  Of 
these  three  colored  spote  the  centre  one  is  the  largest,  the  posterior 


Fio.  1.— Mosquitos.  A,  Anopheles  davlger; 
[^,  a  specimen  of  culex  caught  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  New  York ;  C  shows  the  different 
positions  aASumed  by  Anopheles  and  Culex 
when  at  rest  on  a  wall;  according  to  Stra- 
chan  and  others  iBritUh  Medical  Journal, 
September  aoth,  1899;  Journal  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  December,  1899),  in  the  attitude 
of  rest  the  axis  of  the  body  of  Anopheles  is 
almost  vertical  to  the  wall,  while  that  of 
Culex  is  parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  the 
Insect  rests]. 


the  smallest,  the  latter  not  touching  the  alar  margin.  In  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  wings  the  black  squamse  of  the  nervation  accumu- 
lating at  certain  points,  and  alternating  with  yellow  squamjr,  produce 
five,  six,  or  seven  brownish  si)ots. 

•  The  posterior  margin  of  the  wings  has  black    scales,  which  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  anterior  third  of  the  margin  are  of  a 
tawny  lightish-yellow  color,  forming  marginal  spots  of  this  color. 
Vol.  XIX.— 6 
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The  total  length  of  the  female,  including  the  prabosciBf  is  from  7 
to8mm<  (Fic&lbi). 

Jjoevf  eaught  oijj  males  of  this  B[>6cie3  on  the  coast  o!  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  island  of  Bhodes,  aiul  thought  it  indigenouB  to  Southern 
Europe*  Later  Ficmlbi  captured  only  females  of  the  upetries  ia  Tas- 
eauj  in  the  forest  of  Tomlxilo  near  Pisa,  in  the  summer. 

Tbe  mosquitos  with  spotted  wings  upon  which  Rnss  ex|>eiimeoted 
in  India,  as  seen  by  the  study  of  a  specimen  sent  by  Bobs  to  Grassi 
in  Eome,  belong  t<i  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  are  very  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  A*  pictus.  Boss  tlistiuguishea  two  varieties — small 
and  large  dap/^led^unnffed  moBquiim,  In  Italy  also  there  are  small  and 
large  ones  that  Grassi  regards  as  different  species  of  Anojiheles^  dis- 
tinguishing them  not  only  by  their  dimensions,  but  also  by  the  de- 
signs on  wings  and  palpi.  The  J.  pictua,  s|>oken  of  above^  corre- 
sponds to  the  small  form.  The  large  variety  in  Italy,  called  by  Grass! 
Anophelm  pscmloplfinSf  has  a  total  length  of  al»oufe  11  rnm. 

As  to  the  life  and  hahifs  of  tl^ia  st»eciea  of  mosquito,  we  possess 
little  knowledge.  The  facts  observed  during  the  past  year  in  the 
Boman  Campagna  refer  almost  exclusively  to  An<^heles  clavlger^  to 
which  (according  to  the  most  ret^ent  research*)  belongs  the  chief 
role  in  the  transmission  of  malaria,  at  least  in  tliese  regions.  In  fact, 
the  development  of  all  three  varieties  of  the  malarial  parasite  of  man 
has  been  observed  in  this  species  of  mosquito.  It  is  moreover  the 
most  common  and  the  most  numerous  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Anopheles  in  localities  of  grave  malaria  in  the  Campagna,  an  Qstia^ 
Porto  presso  Fiumicino,  Maecarese,  etc. 

In  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  we  find  in  the  fields  m&nj 
kinds  of  mosquito  belonging  to  the  genus  Culex,  in  addition  to  the 
Anopheles*  But  as  the  season  advances,  esijecially  when  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  l»e  lowered,  the  A.  chviger  begins  to  predominate 
in  the  houses,  huts,  and  stables  in  the  country.  In  late  autumn  and 
winter  people  sent  out  to  collect  mosquitos  capture  almost  exclu- 
sively the  feeundated  females  of  A,  vhuujet,  if  they  limit  their  search 
to  dweUing-houBes  and  stables.  This  is  because  with  the  first  advent 
of  cold  weather  the  fecundated  females  prepare  to  hibernate,  as  neaxly 
all  mosquitos  do,  and  take  refuge  in  enclosed  places  where  there  are 
animals  and  men;  where  the  winter  season  is  roild,  as  on  the  coast 
of  Southern  Italy,  we  find  females  of  A.  c/ai;r<7er  hibernating  in  caves. 
The  males  disappear,  and  it  is  evidently  only  the  fertile  female  that 
hibemat^i.  These  hibernating  females,  when  gathered  up  and  taken 
to  laboratories  with  a  temperature  of  about  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  or  eve© 
lower,  awake,  become  very  lively,  and  sting  as  usnaL 

The  species  of  the  genus  Cnlex  (as  C*  pipkm)  appear  to  hlber- 
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nate  by  preference  in  grottoes,  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  under  bushes, 
etc.  The  females  of  A.  pictits  do  not  hibernate  in  houses;  during 
the  past  winter  they  were  found  in  caves  in  Southern  Italy. 

With  the  first  warmth  of  spring  the  females  fly  about  and  sting  as 
usual,  and  then  lay  their  eggs.  Females  transported  to  the  laboratory 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  between  20°  and  22°  C.  (68°  to  about  71° 
F.)  laid  eggs,  as  witnessed  by  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  in  the  month 
of  March ;  the  larvse  were  seen  a  few  days  later,  and  developed  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  The  insect  remained  in  the  chrysalis 
stage  for  four  to  five  days;  thus  after  about  twenty -five  to  thirty 
days  in  all,  the  insect  emerged  from  the  puparium.  Four  or  five 
days  after  birth  the  females  were  capable  of  biting  and  of  extracting 
blood. 

The  eggs  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  Culex  pipiens  ;  they 
are  shaped  like  an  elongated  spindle  with  two  lateral  wings,  and  are 
deposited  in  strings;  in  each  string  the  individual  eggs  are  placed 
transversely,  and  touch  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis ;  they  do  not  therefore  have  the  heaped-up  appearance  of  those 
of  C.  pipiens.  The  larvro  are  also  easily  distinguished  from  those  of 
C.  pipiens.  Omitting  the  zoological  characters,  into  a  description 
of  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  we  would  merely  state  that  they 
are  brown,  very  agile,  and  always  move  in  a  horizontal  direction,  never 
in  a  vertical  or  oblique  one,  as  do  those  of  C.  pipiens.  They  live  in 
stagnant,  preferably  in  deep,  water,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  water 
be  even  slightly  agitated  they  take  refuge  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
usually  found  isolated  or  in  small  groups,  not  gathered  into  large 
masses  like  tlie  larvae  of  C.  pipiens,  Ficalbi  says  that  they  do  not 
choose  such  dirty  water  as  those  of  the  genus  Culex  frequently  do, 
but  often  live  in  rather  clear  water.  We  have,  however,  seen  them 
existing  and  developing  perfectly  in  very  dirty  stagnant  waters, 
swarming  with  every  kind  of  insect  life. 

The  males  are  herbivorous.  The  females  alone  suck  blood,  and 
they  are  most  voracious.  For  example,  while  we  can  rarely  make  an 
individual  of  the  genus  Culex  bite  by  enclosing  it  in  a  glass  tube  the 
open  end  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  the 
female  of  A.  clavujer  is  easily  induced  to  bite  under  these  conditions. 
They  also  attack  domestic  animals,  preferably  the  horse.  We  have 
found  them  in  great  abundance  in  stables,  at  Porto  for  instance. 

In  some  persons  their  bite  produces  a  persistent  wheal  which 
causes  the  most  troublesome  itching;  in  many  persons,  however,  the 
bite  leaves  no  trace  at  all,  and  there  are  even  individuals  (altogether 
exceptional)  who  for  some  unknown  reason  seem  never  to  be  bitten. 

As  to  their  habits,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  country  mosquitos,  and 
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prefer  localitiea  rich  in  water;  they  stop,  in  fact,  jnni  at  tbe  ilireahold 
of  boQBea,  and  in  all  our  reHearclies  made  in  Kom©  during  the  paat 
year  we  have  never  found  uon-hibeniatiug  mosquttos  of  tbia  species 
witbin  the  houses  adjoining  gardens  io  wbicb  tbey  were  to  be  seen 
in  abundance.  They  are  found,  however,  in  localities  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  aw,  for  inatancej  in  a  Rtable  near  tbe  Porta  del 
Popolo, 

We  do  not  know  by  direct  observation  whether  tbey  are  able  to 
migrate,  and  if  so,  whether  they  go  far,  or  what  conditions  govern 
such  migration.  We  do  know,  however,  that  they  can  be  transported 
from  unhealthy  to  healthy  localities,  as,  for  instance,  in  hay  from 
malarial  fields  into  tbe  city.  This  circnmstance  will  serve  to  explain 
tiie  isolated  cases  of  malaria  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  occur  in 
healthy  localities, 

W©  liave  said  that  the  fecundated  females  after  hiliemation  seek 
Tvater  and  there  deposit  their  eggs,  so  thiit  in  the  spring  we  already 
have  tbe  new  generation  of  winged  insects.  These  during  the  hot 
season  may  give  rise  to  several  generations.  Mainert  found  semi- 
adnlt  larvffi  as  early  as  the  middle  oi  March  in  warm  years;  in  July 
and  a  little  later  in  the  summer  a  second  generation  of  adidt  lar\*jB 
was  found;  and  in  one  year  in  which  tbe  spring  was  very  early,  he 
found  at  tbe  end  of  October  small  larvee  belonging  to  the  third  gene- 
ration. It  is  probable  that  this  third  generation  lives  out  its  full 
cycle  only  in  southern  countries. 

Methods  of  REftEAEOH, 

The  development  of  the  malarial  parasites  of  the  mosqnito  has 
been  systematically  studied  by  the  authors  above  quoted,  by  causing 
adult  patients  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitos  enclosed  in  glass  tubes, 
the  mouths  of  which  were  applied  to  the  akin  until  the  enclosed  in- 
sects had  satisfied  their  appetite.  The  mosquitos  were  then  set  free 
either  tinder  a  netting  or  in  a  large  glass  jar,  in  which  were  placed 
blades  of  fresh  grass  and  a  few  drops  of  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
atmoapbere  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  20°  or  22*^  to 

30"  c.  (ftsnoSfi^ro. 

As  the  life  i)hases  of  the  parasite  are  observed  in  the  mid-inteetine 

and  in  the  salivary  glands,  the  X'^eparation  of  these  ]jarts  is  of  great 
importance.  , 

To  prepare  the  middle  intestine,  the  mos<|uito  is  ansestbetized  by 
ether  or  tobacco  smoke,  and  then  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  colored  glass 
by  means  of  a  needle  passed  through  the  thorax,  with  the  back 
towards  the  glass,  then  with  teazing  needle  we  press  lightly  at  about 
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the  third  abdominal  segment^  and  very  gently  push  apart  the  two 
needles,  making  slight  traction.  By  this  means  we  draw  out  the 
whole  intestine;  the  anterior  intestine  is  ruptured  at  the  thoracic 
segment,  the  posterior  intestine  remains  adherent  to  the  last  ab- 
dominal segments,  which  are  detached  from  the  others,  and  the  mid- 
dle intestine — the  most  important  for  our  researches — remains  free. 
All  this  takes  place  in  a  small  drop  of  physiological  salt  solution  or 
in  a  weak  solution  of  formalin  (one  to  two  per  cent.). 

To  prepare  the  salivary  glands  we  proceed  as  follows :  Holding 
the  thorax  fixed,  as  described,  we  try  to  detach  the  head  by  slight 
traction  with  the  needle,  and  thus  sometimes  succeed  in  extracting  all 
the  glandular  tubes  with  their  excretory  ducts;  if  this  does  not  occur, 
we  shall  have  to  tear  off  the  anterior  half  of  the  thoracic  segment 
with  two  fine  teazing  needles. 

Fresh  preparations,  obtained  in  this  manner,  are  examined  in  the 
sodium-chloride  or  the  formalin  solution. 

To  obtain  stable  stained  preparations,  we  leave  the  same  organs 
adhering  to  the  glass,  and  fix  them  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of 
formalin  or  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury ;  then  the 
specimen  is  passed  through  alcohol,  and  stained  by  B6hmer*s  hsema- 
toxylin  or  by  the  ferric  hsematoxylin  of  Heidenhain.  To  obtain  clear 
prex)arations  of  the  parasite  in  the  middle  intestine,  it  is  well  to  de- 
tach the  epithelium  before  fixation,  for  as  these  cells  take  on  a  deep 
stain  they  naturally  interfere  with  the  examination. 

Another  method  is  to  fix  the  whole  insect  in  bichloride  solution, 
enclose  it  in  paraffin,  make  sections  of  it  in  toto,  and  stain  the  sec- 
tions in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ways.  From  preparations  thus 
obtained  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  parasite  to  the 
intestine  of  the  mosquito  and  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

For  a  recognition  of  the  parasite  the  magnification  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  dry  lenses  i§  sufficient;  to  study  its  structure  in  stained 
preparations  we  need  a  homogeneous  immersion  lens. 

Cycle  of  Developineyd  of  Crescent  Forms  m  the  body  of  AnopkeleA 

Clavirjer, 

The  ulterior  development  of  the  crescents  has  been  followed  by 
Grassi,  and  Bignami  and  Bastianelli,  in  A,  claviger.  A,  bifurcatus, 
and  A.  pictus.  We  would  add  that  Ross  has  seen  the  first  stage  of 
development  of  the  crescents  in  a  form  of  dappUd-mnged  mosquito, 
which  was  recognized  by  Grassi  (in  a  specimen  sent  by  Ross  to 
Bome)  as  much  like  A,  pictus.  In  Rome  it  is  only  in  A.  claviger 
that  the  complete  cycle  of  development  of  the  parasite  has  been  fol- 
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lowed*  The  stmcttire  of  the  pameite  in  its  various  evolutioaarr 
phases  has  been  studied  in  atamed  preparations,  and  it  hae  been 
recoKiiiEed  as  possessin^^  the  characters  of  a  typical  sporozoon. 

We  have  already  described  the  modificatioBS  undergone  by  cres- 
cent forma  in  blood  taken  from  man,  the  formation  of  the  pseudo- 
flagellate  bodies,  etc.,  giving  the  reasons  and  the  data  wliich  lead  us 
to  consider  these  forms  as  gamties.  We  also  stated  that  the  natural  i 
medium  in  which  is  completed  the  formation  of  the  micnKjanieiv^\ 
(flngella)  and,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think^  fecundation  occurs,  is 
the  mid-intestine  of  some  speciea  of  moaqnito*  By  direct  research  it 
\\m  been  in  fact  established  that  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  mid- 
intestine  of  Anui>hele8  some  crescents  become  flagellated,  and  even 
individual  flagella  liave  been  seen.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
it  has  not  l>een  possible  to  wituass  the  phenomena  of  fecundation, 
nor  to  see  the  nuclear  modifications  that,  as  we  are  led  to  infer  from 
the  analogy  of  similar  processes  in  other  sporozoa,  must  take  place 
in  the  fertilized  crescents. 

Not  in  every  case  in  which  a  patient  with  crescent  forms  in  the 
blood  is  stung  by  Anopheles  do  we  obtain  their  regular  development, 
nor  do  all  the  crescents  develop  in  every  case.  It  is  in  fact  necessary 
that  the  crescents  should  be  in  the  adult  stage,  and  we  might  say 
mature ;  only  when  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  we  find  forms  of 
the  crescent  phase  that  rapidly  become  flagellated  do  we  obtain  their 
regular  development  in  their  new  host. 

The  following  description  relates  to  the  development  of  crescents 
in  A.  clmntjir  kept  by  the  thermostat  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
:3fF  0.  {SiV  F.)*  If  we  examine  the  middle  intestine  of  an  individual 
of  A,  chiviiftr  a  little  less  than  two  ihufs  after  it  hss  sucked  in  crescent 
bloofl,  w^e  find  in  its  walls  fusiform  Ixidies  wliich  in  a  fresh  prepara- 
tion appear  to  be  identic^il  in  form  and  afipearanc©  with  the  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  found  in  human  blood;  they  differ  from  them  only  in 
being  a  little  larger,  and  in  having  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
tvigment.  In  preparations  stained  with  hamatoxjUn  these  bodies 
exhibit  a  large  nucleus  with  a  mass  of  central  chromatin  which 
may  be  round  or  elongatetl;  the  protoplasm  ap]>ears  to  be  vacuo- 
lateil.  More  rarely  we  see  pigmented  bodies  possessing  the  same 
characters,  but  ovoid  or  roundish  in  shape.  The  pigment,  in  both 
spindla  and  ovoid  bodies,  is  found  to  be  iden6cal  with  that  of  Uie 
crt^ct>nt  fnrras»  and  for  the  most  jmrt  is  situated  at  the  periphery  of 
Ihe  imrasitic  bodies. 

The  development  of  these  bodies  is  befit  studied  by  examina^ 
tiott  of  sections  in  Mo  o!  the  naoequito,  and  we  "find  ife  seal  to  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  epithelium  and  basement  membrane  between  the 
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cells  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestinal 
walls. 

On  the  third  And  fourth  days  the  parasites  are  found  to  have  mark- 
edly increased  in  size,  and  to  possess  a  protoplasm  with  a  reticular 
aspect,  the  pigment  being  apparently  in  smaller  amount  and  irregu- 
larly disseminated.  The  parasitic  body  is  clearly  seen  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  capsule. 

On  the  Ji/th  or  sixth  day  the  parasites  have  enormously  increased 
in  size,  up  to  70  a*  or  more,  and  project  from  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  coeloma,  and  may  easily  be  seen  even  under  a  low 
I)ower.  In  their  interior  may  be  seen  numerous  small  bodies  which 
in  stained  iireparations  are  recognized  as  nuclei,  and  shining  bodies 
resembling  fat  which  in  part  existed  in  the  previous  phase.  The  cap- 
sule is  more  visible. 

At  about  the  seventh  day  the  parasite  contains  an  enormous 
number  of  delicate,  thread-like  filaments  with  thinned  extremities, 
about  14  mm.  in  length,  arranged  like  rays  around  one  or  more 
homogeneous  masses  in  which  a  little  black  pigment  is  still  to  be 
seen.  If  they  are  crushed  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  capsule 
innumerable  filaments  which  are  all  alike  make  their  exit.  In  the 
centre  of  these,  in  preparations  stained  with  hsematoxylin  or  after 
Bomanowsky's  method,  will  be  seen  one  or  more  granules  or  small 
bodies  of  nuclear  chromatin. 

The  individual  forms  so  far  described  evidently  represent  the 
developing  stages  of  a  sporozoon,  which  go  on  to  maturation.  This 
development  consists  essentially  in  an  increase  in  size  with  encap- 
sulation, and  in  successive  multiplications  of  the  nucleus,  up  to  the 
formation  of  very  small  nuclei,  around  each  of  which  is  gathered  a 
little  protoplasm  (sporoblast  without  capsule).  The  sporoblasts  are 
transformed  into  the  filiform  elements  described — the  sporozoites ;  so 
that  the  mature  sporozoon  (seventh  day)  is  composed  of  a  thin  cap- 
sule with  innumerable  sporozoites  and  the  residue  of  segmentation 
(nucleus  de  reliquat). 

In  the  succeeding  days  we  find  the  torn  and  flaccid  capsular  mem- 
brane adhering  to  the  intestine,  and  near  to  it  the  sporozoites  which 
later  accumulate  in  great  number  in  the  tubules  of  the  salivary 
gland,  or  within  the  cells  of  this  gland,  or  in  the  glandular  lumen. 
At  this  point  the  Anopheles,  biting  a  healthy  man,  inoculate  him  with 
the  sporozoites  along  with  the  saliva,  thus  determining  an  estivo- 
autumnal  fever,  after  a  i)eriod  of  incubation.  This  has  been  experi- 
mentally demonstrated,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  section  describ- 
ing inoculation  experiments. 

Such  is  the  life  cycle  of  the  crescent  forms  in  the  body  of  A. 
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clavigen     It  is  exactly  Bimilar  to  that  observed  by  Bobs  in  regard  to 

the  proteosoma  of  birds  in  the  groij  mosquito. 

As  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  cycle,  we  must 
note  that  the  temiieratiire  exerts  a  certiiin  influence.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  20^  to  22°  0.  (68^  to  71.6°  F.)  the  development  is  much  slower 
than  that  which  we  have  described;  at  14°  to  15°  C.  (57^  to  59^  R) 
it  would  appear  from  the  observations  so  far  made  that  the  d6veloi>- 
ment  does  not  occur  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  described,  we  may  find  within  the  capsule, 
in  the  mid-intestine,  peculiar  brown  bodies,  varying  in  size  and  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  some  like  rods,  others  ovoid  or  round,  some  straight 
and  others  curved.  These  bodies,  like  those  seen  by  Ross  in  study- 
ing Proteosoma  cocciiiia,  may  be  found  within  broken  or  shrunken  cai>- 
sules  or  else  within  a  large  capsule  which  is  apparently  distended  by 
its  contents.  The  irregularity  of  these  bodies  and  their  sometimes 
stratified  appearance  lead  one  to  think  that  they  are  the  product  of 
retrogressive  changes  in  the  sporozoa. 


Development  of  Tertian  Farmites  in  Anophelea  Clavi^tr. 

The  development  of  the  large  pigmented  bodies  of  tertian  infection 
has  been  seen,  so  far,  by  Grassi,  and  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  in 
Aimphelm  davtger  and  A,  hifarcalm. 

Bastianelli  and  Bignami  have  followed  the  whole  life  cycle  of  the 
parasite  in  A.  vlavifjer,  wherefore  we  wiU  take  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  their  work. 

We  have  already  studied  the  formation  of  the  macro-  and  the 
microgametes,  and  described  their  sti-ucture,  adding  that  the  ulterior 
life  phases  of  these  bodies  are  normally  developed  in  the  mid- 
inteetine  of  the  Anopheles*  Here  occurs  the  fertilization  of  a  macro- 
gamete  by  a  flagellum  (microgamete),  and  the  fecundated  body  then 
penetrates  into  the  intestinal  wall  where  it  continues  its  development. 
In  truth,  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
actually  witnessing  the  process  of  fecundation,  nor  of  following  the 
first  succeeding  nuclear  clianges;  therefore  our  theory  that  the  aporo- 
zoon  developed  in  the  Anopheles  is  the  fecundated  macrogamete  is 
founded  upon  analogy,  as  we  have  already  stated. 

In  the  Anopheles  which  have  bitten  a  tertian  patient  having  in  his 
blood  the  forms  regarded  as  gametes,  and  which  are  kept  for  about 
forty  hours  after  thepiwcture  in  a  constant  temperature  of  about  30'' 
C.  (86''  P.),  we  can  easily  see  a  certain  number  of  tertian  bodies  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  middle  intestine,  especially  in  its  ter- 
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minal  portion.  They  appear  as  round,  pigmented  bodies,  very  trans- 
parent and  with  distinct  outlines,  and  contents  varying  in  appearance, 
sometimes  uniform,  sometimes  vacuolated,  or  else  divided  into 
masses.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the  characteristics  of  the  pig- 
ment, which  are  those  typical  of  tertian  pigment,  which  is  usually 
immotile  and  only  exceptionally  in  motion.  In  preparations  stained 
with  hfematoxylin  we  see  that  the  protoplasm  has  a  reticular  aspect, 
and  that  the  chromatin  has  increased  in  amount  (relatively  to  the 
amount  seen  in  the  same  bodies  before  they  have  penetrated  the  in- 
testinal wall),  and  not  rarely  it  is  undergoing  division  or  has  divided 
into  various  littie  masses.  At  this  stage  of  development  the  diameter 
of  the  parasite  is  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  that  of  a  red  blood 
cell. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  puncture  the  parasites  are  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  larger  than  the  preceding  day.  They  possess  a 
very  evident  cystic  wall,  and  in  fresh  preparations  their  contents  are 
usually  seen  to  be  divided  into  little  masses,  between  which  is  the 
pigment.  In  stained  prex^arations  we  find  a  varying  number  of 
round,  ovoid,  and  deeply  colored  nuclei  (from  eight  to  fifteen) . 

On  the  fourth  day  the  size  of  the  cystic  body  has  increased  about 
one-fourth,  and  the  cyst  wall  is  very  distinct.  The  nuclei  are  more 
numerous  (twenty  to  thirty)  and  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding stage.  The  protoplasm  preserves  a  reticular,  almost  spongy 
appearance. 

Between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  days  the  parasites  which  from  the 
beginning  have  been  situated  outside  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  walls,  begin  to  i)roject 
between  the  fat  cells  into  the  cceloma.  They  continue  to  increase 
in  size,  so  that  they  are  easily  visible  with  a  low-power  dry  lens.  In 
tesh  preparations  they  look  like  the  bodies  of  the  preceding  stage, 
and  in  stained  preparations  we  find  that  the  nuclear  division  contin- 
nes,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  production  of  more  numerous  and 
smaller  nuclei. 

As  a  rule  on  the  third  day  we  already  see  within  the  capsule  dis- 
tinct groups  of  filaments  (si>orozoites)  arranged  side  by  side  like 
a  palisade,  and  in  groups  around  masses  of  an  apparently  amorph- 
008  substance.  At  this  time  some  capsules  may  in  fresh  speci- 
mens appear  to  be  almost  entireh-  filled  with  sporozoites;  but  in 
stained  preparations  we  recognize  the  presence  of  amorphous 
masses  which  are  usually  multiple,  and  which  represent  the  residua 
of  segmentation. 

The  structure  of  the  sporozoites  is  like  that  already  described  for 
the  mature  sporozoa  of  crescent  origin.     We  must  obsi^rve  that  the 
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description  given  above  and  taken  from  the  work  referred  to  (in  which 
the  rea^iler  will  find  further  details)  is  somewhat  schematic  as  regards 
the  size  of  tlie  body  and  the  sts^^e  of  development  in  the  several  days 
after  the  puncture.  We  may,  in  fact,  observe  cystic  bodies  about  as 
large  as  those  of  the  fourth  day,  already  mature,  that  is  to  say,  filled 
with  completely  developed  sporozoitea.  Moreover,  we  often  see  in 
mosquitos  which  have  bitten  a  patient  once  only,  cystic  bodies  iu 
various  stages  o!  development  and  of  different  sizes* 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  development  of  the  malarial  para- 
sites does  not  occur  with  the  same  regularity  as  to  time  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  Anopheles  as  it  does  in  the  blood  of  man* 

After  about  the  seventh  day  we  find  the  broken  and  shrunken  cai> 
sales  in  the  intestines  and  the  sporozoites  in  the  cells  or  the  esore- 
tory  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands.  In  the  latter  the  sporozoites  are 
either  of  the  form  that  they  are  in  the  capsule  in  the  intestines  or 
else  shorter  and  thicker. 

In  mosquitos  nourished  with  tertian  blood,  there  have  not  been 
found  the  brown  bodks  described  by  Boss  in  the  so-called  proieasonui 
coeckHaj  and  found  iu  Bome  io  the  crescent  sporozoites. 

Difference   Beiwceti  the    Orescent  and  the    Tertian  Sporozoa   in  (he 
Ancphelic  Life  Cycle. 

There  are  certain  differences  here  which,  although  slight,  admit 
ol  a  differential  diagnosis  in  some  stages  of  development  at  least. 
According  to  BastianelU  and  Bignarai  these  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Form  of  the  Sporozoon  in  the  First  Staf^es  of  Development . — In 
the  crescent  this  is  either  spindle  or  ovoid,  while  in  the  tertian  it  ia 
round,  or»  in  exceptional  cases,  oval.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  it 
is  oval,  this  may  possibly  be  due  to  stretching  during  extraction  from 
the  intestines. 

(b)  Appemxince  of  the  Sporozoon, — The  crescent  sporozoon  at  the 
■ame  stage  of  development  has  a  more  distinct  outline  and  greater 
refractive  power,  so  Miat  it  is  well  seen  even  under  a  low  power, 
while  the  tertian  is  more  transparent  and  in  the  first  stages  is  visible 
only  by  a  high  power  (homogeneous  immersion). 

(c)  Qualify  of  the  Plfpuent,— This  is  naturally  identical  with  that 
of  the  corresponding  parasites  in  man. 

(rf)  Size  and  Xnmber  of  the  J^uclei  Produced  by  Successive  Divi- 
mons. — The  nuclei  of  the  tertian  sporozoon  are  leas  numerous  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  crescent  sporozoon  at  the  same  atage  of 
development 

(c)  DispdSition  of  the  Sporowites  tmthin  tke  Capsule,— In  the  tei^ 
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lowed.  The  atmcture  of  the  parasite  in  its  variona  evolutionary 
phases  lias  been  studied  in  stained  preparations,  and  it  has  beaa 
recognized  as  possessing  the  characters  of  a  tjpical  sporozoon. 

We  have  already  described  the  modifieations  undergone  by  cres- 
cent forms  in  blood  taken  from  man,  the  formation  of  the  psendo- 
flagellate  bodies,  etc.,  giving  the  reasons  and  the  data  which  lead  us 
to  consider  these  forms  as  gamcks.  We  also  stated  that  the  natural 
medium  in  \vhi<^h  is  completed  the  formatifm  of  the  nuerogametvs  \ 
(flagella)  and,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think,  fecundation  occurs,  is 
the  mid -intestine  of  some  species  of  mosquito.  By  direct  research  it 
has  been  in  fact  established  that  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  mid- 
intestine  of  Anopheles  some  crescents  become  flagellated,  and  even 
iDdiridual  flagella  have  been  seen.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  witness  the  phenomena  of  fecundation, 
nor  to  see  the  nuclear  modifications  that,  as  -we  are  led  to  infer  from 
the  analogy  of  similar  processes  in  other  sporozoa,  must  take  place 
in  the  fertilized  crescents » 

Not  in  every  case  in  which  a  patient  with  crescent  forms  in  the 
blood  is  stung  by  Anopheles  do  we  obtain  their  regular  development, 
nor  do  all  the  crescents  develop  in  every  case.  It  is  in  fact  nec^sary 
that  the  crescents  should  l>e  in  tlie  adult  stage,  and  we  might  say 
maiure  ;  only  when  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  we  fijid  forms  of 
the  crescent  phase  that  rapidly  become  flagellated  do  we  obtain  their 
regular  development  in  their  new  host. 

The  following  description  relates  to  the  development  of  crescents 
in  A.  ciaviger  kept  by  the  thermostat  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
30°  0.  (86''  F,  )■  If  we  examine  the  middle  intestine  of  an  individual 
of  A.  claviger  a  little  less  than  tiro  tkujs  after  it  has  sucked  in  crescent 
blood,  we  find  in  i^  walls  fusiform  bodies  which  in  a  fresh  prepara- 
tion appear  to  be  identical  in  form  and  afipearance  with  the  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  found  in  human  blood;  they  differ  from  them  only  in 
being  a  little  larger,  and  in  having  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
pigment.  In  preparations  fBtained  with  hsecmtoxylin  these  bodies 
exhibit  a  large  nucleus  with  a  mass  of  central  chromatin  which 
may  be  roimd  or  elongated  j  the  protoplasm  appears  to  lie  vaciio- 
latetL  More  rarely  we  see  pigmented  bodies  possessing  the  same 
characters,  but  ovoid  or  roundish  in  6hai>e,  The  pigment,  in  both 
spindle  and  ovoid  bodies,  is  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
crescent  forms,  and  for  the  most  |mrt  is  situated  at  the  periphery  of 
the  parasitic  bodies. 

The  development  of  these  bodies  is  beet  studied  by  examina- 
tion of  sections  in  Mo  of  the  mosquito,  and  we  "find  its  seat  to  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  epitheliiun  and  basement  membrane  between  the 
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cells  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  musctdar  fibres  of  the  intestinal 
walls. 

On  the  third  s^d/ourth  days  the  parasites  are  found  to  have  mark- 
edly increased  in  size,  and  to  possess  a  protoplasm  with  a  reticular 
asjpect,  the  pigment  being  apparently  in  smaller  amount  and  irregu- 
larly disseminated.  The  parasitic  body  is  clearly  seen  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  capsule. 

On  the Jifth  or  sixth  day  the  parasites  have  enormously  increased 
in  size,  up  to  70  a*  or  more,  and  project  from  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  coeloma,  and  may  easily  be  seen  even  under  a  low 
I)ower.  In  their  interior  may  be  seen  numerous  small  bodies  which 
in  stained  preparations  are  recognized  as  nuclei,  and  shining  bodies 
resembling  fat  which  in  part  existed  in  the  previous  phase.  The  cap- 
sule is  more  visible. 

At  about  the  seventh  day  the  parasite  contains  an  enormous 
number  of  delicate,  thread-like  filaments  with  thinned  extremities, 
about  14  mm.  in  length,  arranged  like  rays  around  one  or  more 
homogeneous  masses  in  which  a  little  black  pigment  is  still  to  be 
seen.  If  they  are  crushed  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  capsule 
innumerable  filaments  which  are  all  alike  make  their  exit.  In  the 
centre  of  these,  in  preparations  stained  with  hsematoxylin  or  after 
Bomanowsky's  method,  will  be  seen  one  or  more  granules  or  small 
bodies  of  nuclear  chromatin. 

The  individual  forms  so  far  described  evidently  represent  the 
developing  stages  of  a  sporozoon,  which  go  on  to  maturation.  This 
development  consists  essentially  in  an  increase  in  size  with  encap- 
sulation, and  in  successive  multiplications  of  the  nucleus,  up  to  the 
formation  of  very  small  nuclei,  around  each  of  which  is  gathered  a 
little  protoplasm  (sporoblast  without  capsule).  The  sporoblasts  are 
transformed  into  the  filiform  elements  described — the  sporozoites;  so 
that  the  mature  sporozoon  (seventh  day)  is  composed  of  a  thin  cap- 
sule with  innumerable  sporozoites  and  the  residue  of  segmentation 
{nucleus  de  reliquat). 

In  the  succeeding  days  we  find  the  torn  and  flaccid  capsular  mem- 
brane adhering  to  the  intestine,  and  near  to  it  the  sporozoites  which 
later  accumulate  in  great  number  in  the  tubules  of  the  salivary 
gland,  or  within  the  cells  of  this  gland,  or  in  the  glandular  lumen. 
At  this  point  the  Anopheles,  biting  a  healthy  man,  inoculate  him  with 
the  sporozoites  along  with  the  saliva,  thus  determining  an  estivo- 
autumnal  fever,  after  a  period  of  incubation.  This  has  been  experi- 
mentally demonstrated,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  section  describ- 
ing inoculation  experiments. 

Such  is  the  life  cycle  of  the  crescent  forms  in  the  body  of  A. 
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as  maj  readily  be  seen,  has  the  greatest  possible  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transmission  of  malarial  germs. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  fact  de- 
termined by  the  researches  so  far  pursued  is  that  the  malarial  para^ 
sites  pa^sa  from  the  sick  persoti  into  certain  species  of  moaqidtos,  and 
from  these,  after  having  pursued  the  life  cycle  described,  they  return 
again  to  man.  Whether  the  information  recently  acquired  in  regard 
to  the  forms  of  these  two  cycles  includes  fundamentally  all  the 
biology  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  and  outside  of  man,  or  whether 
there  are  other  forms  of  life  as  yet  unknown,  is  a  question  which 
can  be  answered  only  after  further  investigation. 

Systematic  Position  of  the  Malarial  Parasites. 

Malarial  parasites  have  been  variously  classified  by  zoologists; 
the  majority  place  them  in  the  class  of  the  Sporozoa  ;  others  in  that  of 
the  Bhizopoda. 

Grassi,  in  his  earlier  researches,  classed  them  with  the  rhizopoda 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  he  thought  it  certain  that 
th^e  parasites  multiplied  in  the  free  state,  whereas  the  sporozoa 
never  do.  Starting  from  this  conception,  he  searched  for  the  malarial 
parasites  in  the  earth  and  in  all  the  substances  which  are  popularly 
believed  to  be  malarial. 

Among  those  who  have  upheld  the  view  that  these  parasites  belong 
to  the  sporozoa  are  Metchnikoff,  Danilewsky,  and  Labbe;  and  the 
classification  has  apj)arently  found  a  firm  support  from  the  recent 
researches   into  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  outside  of  man.     In. 
mosquitos,  indeed,  they  aj^pear  as  typical  sporozoa. 

The  class  of  the  Sporozoa  (Leuckart,  1879) — protozoa  which  lead  a 
parasitic  existence  and  multii)ly  by  sponilation — has  been  divided 
into  various  orders  and  sub-classes :  Gregarinidea,  Coccidiidea,  Myxo- 
sjyoridia,  Sarcocystidia,  3Iicros2)oridia,  to  which  P.  Mingazzini  has 
proposed  the  addition  of  the  sub-class  Hwmosporidia,  Under  the 
name  of  JScemospondia  are  included  all  the  parasites  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles that  are  found  in  frogs,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 

Some,  however,  adoj^t  the  expression  in  a  more  limited  sense. 
Thus  Labbe  divides  the  parasites  of  the  blood  into  two  orders,  which 
he  classes  among  the  Sporozoa:  I.  Hcvmosporidia,  and  II.  Gymno- 
^ridia.  Among  the  latter  he  places  the  parasites  of  man,  which 
he  calls  Hcemamaeha  Lavei^am, 

Other  classifications  of  the  blood  parasites  have  been  suggested, 
which  we  will  enumerate  in  part,  leaving  it  to  zoologists  to  decide 
upon  their  merits. 
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Kruae^  Celli,  and  Sanfelice  group  all  th©  species  under  three 
different  generur:  1.  Brnmoyregujina  (Drepamdium)  (parasites  of  the 
frog).  2*  JJitmiyprofeiw  (parasites  of  birds).  3*  Pkimiadium  (para- 
sites of  mm), 

Graasi  and  Feletti  divide  the  malarial  parasites  and  the  forma 
related  to  them  into  two  genera : 

1.  tkmus  Hwmamwba,  which  inelndes  the  followiDg  species:  H, 
tnaiaruE  (quartan  parasites),  H*  vivaw  (tei*tian),  B,  prcBcox  (perni- 
eious),  and  if.  immactdafa  (pemieious)*  To  these  maj  be  added 
another  group  of  species,  which  are  parasites  of  birds :  H,  rdicta  (in 
the  iparrowp  lark,  etc.),  H,  Sfthprwcox  (in  the  lark,  owl,  etc.),  E. 
sitbimmaeahtta  (in  tlie  hawk)* 

2.  Genus  Laverania,  to  which  belongs  a  species  that  lives  in  man, 
L.  malantp  (crescent  parasites) ;  and  other  parasitic  species  in  other 
animals,  L,  Danikwsky  (in  many  pigeons,  sparrows,  and  birds  of 
prej),  L.  trumrum  (in  the  edible  frog). 

Laveran  is  among  the  few  to  hold  that  the  parasite  of  man  is  a 
form  of  a  species  which  is  polymorphous— one  species  with  variable 
development*  The  various  febrile  types,  he  thinks,  are  not  due  to 
differences  in  the  parasites,  but  to  a  as  yet  unknown  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  affected  orgatdsm;  in  fact,  he  states  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  fever  in  which  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
febrile  type  and  the  parasitic  form.  This  laat  statement  of  Laveran 
is  contradicted  by  all  modern  researches,  which  will  be  in  part  de- 
scribed in  the  chaptei^  to  follow  uixin  the  various  kinds  of  fever.  To 
this  author's  view  we  may  oi>pose  that  held  in  general  by  the  ItaUau 
investigators,  who,  following  Golgi,  distingnish  various  species  of 
malarial  parasites,  in  intimate  relation  with  the  variety  of  the  fever. 

Various  classifioalioiis  of  the  malarial  parasite  of  man  have  been 
proposed.  We  have  already  given  that  of  Grass!  and  Feletti,  which 
«ft]mot  bs  aooepteil  in  what  relates  to  man,  because  they  divide  the 
paittiilei  ol  penuoioos  feier  {Btrmtimaba  pnrcox)  from  the  crescent 
puftsiles  {Lartmnia  matm^}.  This  is  a  view  which  we  have  al- 
ways opiKised,  II  was  o|^n  to  diaeiraaiaii  up  to  a  short  while  ago, 
bat  is  no  longer  sustainable  sdnce  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
Die  erescsuts  repissetii  &  phase  in  the  life  of  the  e€tivoantumnal 
IMUriflilmt  aod  in  ptttwdsr  thai  phase  which  contiDUes  its  develop- 
0i&teidi»  of  luu  And  witiiiti  the  mosquitov 

Ibmiabeis  difidoB  Vbt  panaites  into  t«t>  groups,  aeoording  to 
wMber  or  wt  &em  »  «  fematkn  ^mfmffim: 

I.  PssuMttm  with  spoTEdtatioft  witiiwl  eyiys^  (Diat  is,  without 
cf<weiil  toiwi>:  («)  QMitu  pumi^mi  (t)  tetiaa  paiaailaB. 

a.  B»iitea  wiUi  aponlilMi  mA  villi  &m  kma^mi  ol  sy^gies 
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(with  crescents):    (a)  Pigmented  quotidian  parasite;    {b)   non-pig- 
mented  quotidian  parasite;  (c)  malignant  tertian  parasite. 

As  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  this  classification  we  would  observe 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  contrast  the  estivoautumnal  parasites  (Group 
2  of  Mannaberg)  with  those  of  the  tertian  and  quartan  by  reason  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  crescent  bodies;  indeed  it  has  now  been 
demonstrated  that  in  the  tertian,  for  instance,  there  are  parasitic  forms 
(large  mononucleated  pigmented  bodies)  which  have  the  same  bio- 
logical significance  and  the  same  ulterior  development  as  the  crescent 
forms.  As  to  the  subdivision  of  the  second  group,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  we  hold  that  there  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  proof  to  allow  of  the 
admission  that  the  parasites  which  complete  their  entire  cycle  with- 
out becoming  pigmented  represent  a  species  by  themselves,  although 
the  probabilities  point  that  way.  In  the  second  place,  although  wo 
were  the  first  to  propose  the  distinction  of  the  estivoautumnal  para- 
sites into  quotidian  parasites  and  parasites  of  the  malignant  tertian^  we 
are  disposed  to  look  upon  these  two  forms  as  closely  related  varieties 
of  the  estivoautumnal  parasites  and  not  as  distinct  species. 

In  the  preceding  description  we  distinguished  three  species  of 
malarial  parasite,  viz. :  1,  estivoautumnal;  2,  tertian;  and  3,  quartan 
parasites.  In  this  classification  we  take  into  consideration  only 
the  best  proved  facts,  leaving  out  all  disputed  points ;  so  that,  if  we 
examine  the  classifications  proposed  by  the  various  authors,  we  find 
that  in  spite  of  divergences  they  all  agree  in  considering  the  three 
species  as  distinct.  We  think  it  probable  that  the  first  includes  sev- 
eral closely  related-  varieties.  But  leaving  asid^  these  questions  of 
secondary  importance,  we  find  that  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
division  of  the  malarial  parasites  into  the  said  species  rests  are  three : 

A.  The  three  species  exhibit  perfect  constancy  in  all  essential 
morphological  and  biological  characteristics,  so  that  they  can  easily 
l)e  recognized  on  microscopical  examination,  and  these  fundamental 
characteristics  have  been  noted  in  all  malarial  countries. 

B.  They  are  inoculable  from  man  to  man,  and  each  reproduces  its 
own  form  without  ever  becoming  transformed  into  another. 

C.  They  have  an  indisputable  and  close  relation  with  a  determined 
clinical  species. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  into  these  three  points. 

A.  The  constancy  of  the  morphological  and  biological  characteristics 
constitutes  a  fact  which  is  not  only  of  scientific  importance,  but  is 
also  of  great  practical  value,  because  it  permits  us  to  make  with  posi- 
tiveness  the  diflferential  diagnosis  between  the  three  species  of  para- 
sites described;  and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  of  great  importance  as 
regards  the  prognosis. 
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Thft  cjuarUii  imimiieH  differ  from  the  tertian  in  their  jnorpho- 
logic^il  ftod  biological  properties  (Golgi),  so  tiiat  it  is  always  possi- 
ble ami  GVGD  easy  to  one  ex|)©rt  in  examinatioDS  to  dia^i^osG  between 
tho  two.     There  are  in  fact: 

1.  I/ifferenreM  in  the  devdopmenMl  cycle.  The  ordinary  tertian 
fjaniMita  OOSiptoteB  its  whole  life  cycle  in  two  days,  that  of  the  quartan 
in  tlireo. 

3.  DilffreruTH  in  the  ilmrtwkr  of  the  arrKEboki  niQVenieiits,  The 
eiido(^U)balar  amcBboid  tertian  forms  have  much  more  active  move- 
moijlB  than  the  (iunrtan, 

8.  I/lffereiH'eM  in  the  behavior  of  the  paramte  iowarda  th^  mbsiance 
(^the  TPfl  corptiHfles,  The  tertian  parasite  discolors  the  red  cell  much 
more  rapidly  and  decidedly  than  does  the  qnartan.  Moreover,  while 
tho  coIIh  invmled  by  the  quartan  imraaite  eitlier  preserve  tteir  normal 
sisao  or  tiaul  to  become  smaller,  those  invaded  by  the  tertian  become 
swt*llt*fi  and  ti-od  to  grow  larger  than  the  normal  red  cells, 

4»  Di£hrH<rs  in  the  morphohgical  ckarcLcters,  The  quartan  para- 
sites have  better  dnfineil  and  clearer  outlines  than  the  tertian.  The 
pignimii  gnuiulations  of  the  tertian  are  extremely  fine;  those  in  the 
iiuartan  hfemamf^ba  are  larger* 

The  H|Hirulatiug  forma  exliibit  some  differences  consisting  in  tho 
nnnilH^r  of  bmlies  rc^sulting  from  fission  (gymuosxjores)^  which  aver* 
ti^n  fifteen  to  twt^uty  in  the  tertian  parasites,  six  to  twelve  in  the 
quartan ;  and  in  the  siae  of  the  individual  bodies,  which  is  larger  in 
llie  qnartaa.  Moreover»  within  each  spore  resulting  from  the  se^- 
meidntion  of  tlie  quartan  amoeba  we  see  a  central  shining  sphere 
wlneli  represienti*  the  so-called  ntfrtfolm  or  mwleofifonn  hody^  while 
this  iM  not  of  coustaut  occurrenoe  in  the  tertian  gymnospore. 

The  differen<^e«  lietween  the  parasites  of  the  ordinary  tertian  and 
thoae  ti(  tlie  smnmri'-iifttttrnn  tertian  (estiToantiininal  parasites)  are 
^-^ry  marketl»  bo  that  the  differential  diagnosis  is  always  easy. 

These  lUffewnces  relate  to: 

1.  The  dw  of  the  jHimsitt,  The  paraaiies  of  the  €«itival  tertian,  at 
the  samo  tt«^  of  ilevf^lopment^  aie  alwi^va  smaller  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  tertian. 

^.  The  appmmmt  i\f  the  pwrtmiic  /orw^  13ie  estiiml  parasilea^  ' 
tu  their  tirst  pb«ae  of  life,  lon^  ptreserre  tlie  property  of  taking  oa  | 
the  charaoteristie  annular  form  iu  frmh  pT«p«mlioais,;  similar  fiiiga  | 
lira  seen  in  lli^  orAiiiary  lerttan  bat  imndy*  and  they  are  never  i 
at  an  adtwDOsd  wkBfgs^  of  devetopnenl  Hor^>ver«  the  annnUr  and  1 
diMOiil  forasH^f  lh«»  fi^ivxmntniiijial  pMimte  havB  more  distinet  ooi-j 
Hmai  «nd  wHmaA  ooA  tnon  emmfmmomis  «eninsl  tike  lMidE;gioniid  ol 
titi«i«illllMad0tfaac»m«»iiM  fonaoC  1^1 
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8.  Tlie  cliaracteriatica  of  iJie  pigment.  In  the  ordinary  tertian  the 
pigment  is  abundant  and  nearly  always  motile;  in  the  parasites  of 
estiyal  tertian  it  is  in  very  fine  granules,  arranged  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  extreme  margin  of  the  amoeboid  body,  and  rarely  motile. 

4.  The  aUerationa  produced  in  t/ie  invaded  red  rorjniscles.  These 
swell  with  great  rapidity  in  the  ordinary  tertian,  while  in  the  estival 
tertian  they  tend  to  become  smaller  and  to  shrivel,  the  color  of  the 
hfemoglobin  becoming  deeper  than  usual. 

6.  Fifision  Forms.  Fission  is  accomplished  by  a  similar  process 
in  the  two  forms  of  tertian,  but  the  comi)letely  sporulated  forms  are 
usually  much  larger  in  the  ordinary  tertian,  and  the  individual  gym- 
nospores  are  larger  than  in  the  estival  parasites. 

6.  The  forma  which  begin  in  man  the  life  cycle  which  is  continued  in 
the  mosquito.  These  forms  are  represented  in  the  summer-autumn 
parasites  (estival  tertian)  by  the  characteristic  crescents,  in  the  ordi- 
nary tertian  by  the  large,  round,  pigmented  bodies  which  have  already 
been  described. 

Finally  the  flagellated  bodies  of  simple  tertian  usually  i)ossess  a 
larger  number  of  flagella  than  do  those  of  crescent  origin. 

There  are  other  differences  relating  to  some  biological  properties, 
as,  for  instance,  the  distribution  of  the  parasitic  forms  in  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  pathogenic  action  on  man,  which  we  shall  take  up  later. 

These  differences  between  the  estivoautumnal,  the  tertian,  and  the 
quartan  parasites  have,  since  the  studies  pursued  in  Italy,  been 
recognized  by  nearly  all  investigators  who  have  taken  up  the  subject, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  no  doubt  can  be  cast  upon  the  possibility 
of  distinguishing  these  three  Si)ecies  by  a  microscopical  examination 
alone. 

B.    The  results  of  the  injection  of  vtalaricd  blood  in  man  have  greatly 

contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  dealing 

with   distinct  species,  not  intertransformable.     These  experiments 

show  that  when  blood  containing  one  kind  of  parasite  only,  as  for 

instance  the  quartan  or  the  tertian,  is  injected  under  the  skin  or  into 

the  veins  of  a  healthy  person,  parasites  identical  with  those  injected 

will  be  developed,  and  a  fever  similar  to  that  in  the  person  from 

whom  the  blood  was  taken  will  be  caused.     For  reasons  easy  to 

nnderstand,  inoculation  experiments  are  not  numerous,  but  all  which 

have  been  carried  out  careful!}^  have  given  results  favorable  to  the 

theory  of  distinct  species. 

Of  inoculations  with  blood  containing  quartan  parasites,  which 
have  reproduced  a  fever  with  the  same  parasites  in  the  person  inocu- 
hited,  we  have  two  cases  of  Gualdi  and  Antolisei,  three  of  Di  Mattei, 
one  of  Calandruccio,  one  of  Baccelli,  and  three  of  Celli  and  Santori. 
Vol.  XIX. -7 
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Of  experimental  tertian  infections  produced  bj  using  blood  con- 
taining only  tertian  iiarasites,  wo  have  several  cases— two  of  Antolisei 
and  Angelini,  four  of  Bein,  one  of  Baccelli,  and  one  of  Mannaberg. 

We  can  also  state  that  every  time  blood  containing  estival  para- 
sites has  Ijeen  injected,  a  fever  with  the  same  parasites  has  been 
caused  in  the  patient.  Gimldi  and  Antolisei  saw  one  case,  Di  Mattei 
two,  Celli  and  Santori  three>  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  fonn  Finallj 
Bignami  Inoculated  two  persons  with  estivoantnmnal  parasites  taken 
from  a  case  of  typical  estival  tertian,  and  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
the  same  clinical  type  of  fever  with  the  parasites. 

Among  all  the  inoculation  experiments  which  have  been  made,  we 
find  only  two  that  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
distinct  species.  These  relate  to  tw^o  patients  of  Gualdi  and  AntoHsei, 
in  whom  they  injected  blood  with  quartan  parasites,  with  the  result 
that  one  of  the  patients  develojjed  a  fever  with  estivoautumnal,  and 
the  other  with  tertian  parasites.  Bat  can  only  two  experiments  fur- 
nish valid  arguments  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  parasitic  forms 
of  quartan  can  be  transformed  into  estival  or  tertian  forms?  An- 
tolisei gives  a  critical  review  of  these  two  cases,  in  vi  hich  he  states 
that  the  patients  from  whom  the  blood  for  the  experiment  waa  taken 
had  in  the  last  few  months  suffered  from  fevers  of  varioua  types — 
quartan,  tertian,  quotidian,  and  irregular.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  in  the  blood  of  these  patients  there  coexisted  the  germs  of  three 
species  of  naalaria,  but  in  varying  quantity,  so  that  the  existence  of  a 
mixed  infection  had  esca]>ed  the  notice  of  the  observers  and  they  suj)- 
posed  that  they  were  using  the  blood  of  a  person  with  pure  quartan 
for  the  inoculation.  In  fact,  the  same  investigators  In  subsequent 
experiments  in  which  thej  used  the  blood  of  patients  with  a  recent 
and  pure  infection  always  obtained  the  reproduction  of  the  same 
form  in  the  person  inoculated. 

C.  The  uitimafe  relation  behveen  (he  three  parasitic  species  and  the 
clinical  forms  of  vmlaria  has  been  recognized  by  the  majority  of  re- 
cent investigators.  Each  species  of  malarial  parasite  differs  from 
the  others  in  respect  to  the  pathogenic  action  upon  man,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  description  of  the  various  species  of  malaria.  fSee  The 
Febrile  Attack,  in  the  section  on  General  Pathology,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Fevers,  in  the  section  on  Symptomatology.) 

The  supporters  of  the  doctziBe  of  polymorphism  make  much  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  the  same  patient  affected  by 
different  types  of  fever  with  different  species  of  parasite.  But  this 
nieiely  proves  that  the  parasites  and  the  various  febrile  trp^s  can 
SQcceetl  each  other  alternately  in  the  same  patient,  and  does  not  in 
the  le^t  demonstrate  that  they  are  transformed  into  each  other* 
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Just  as  a  clinician,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  would  cer- 
tainly not  say,  when  a  quartan  succeeds  a  tertian  in  the  same  per- 
son, that  it  is  the  same  fever  in  which  the  intervals  of  apyrexia  have 
become  a  little  longer,  so  a  parasitologist  could  not  hold  that  the 
Xiarasites  of  (luartau  have  been  transformed  into  those  of  tertian  in- 
fection. 

These  facts  only  prove  that  in  mixed  infections  given  by  two 
sx)ecies  of  malarial  parasite,  the  two  infections  tend  rather  to  succeed 
each  other  than  to  coexist.  This  is  shown  by  several  interesting 
experiments  of  Di  Mattel,  who,  having  inoculated  quartan  parasites 
into  a  patient  who  had  crescent  forms  in  his  blood,  saw  the  crescent 
infection  disappear  and  the  quartan  develop;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  inoculating  a  quartan  patient  with  semilunar  blood  he  saw  the 
quartan  disappear  and  an  estival  infection  develop. 

To  explain  the  succession  of  febrile  types  and  of  the  various  para- 
sites in  the  same  person,  we  must  also  remember  that  mixed  infec- 
tions due  to  two  kinds  of  parasite  may  coexist,  while  only  one  of 
them  exhibits  the  characteristic  clinical  manifestations.  For  in- 
stance, we  frequently  see  patients  with  estival  tertian  who  have 
tertian  parasites  in  the  blood  in  addition  to  the  estivoautumnal  para- 
sites. In  spite  of  this,  the  grave  clinical  form  of  estival  tertian  keeps 
the  first  place,  and  interferes  with  a  recognition  of  the  mixed  infec- 
tion, unless  the  blood  be  examined.  But  as  a  rule  the  tertian  para- 
sites very  soon  disappear  from  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  estival 
affection  is  to  all  appearances  pure ;  this  does  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  an  ordinary  tertian  in  its  typical  form  and  with  the  charac- 
teristic parasites  in  the  relapses  after  several  months'  interval.  This 
fact  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  estival  parasites 
could  be  transformed  into  the  tertian,  with  a  corresponding  trans- 
formation of  the  febrile  type.  But  an  accurate  observation  will 
demonstrate  that  the  infection  was  a  mixed  one  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  during  its  course  the  parasites  alternated,  each  one  causing 
its  own  special  type  of  fever. 

The  apparent  transformation  of  the  febrile  types  may  therefore  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  mixed  infection  one  of  the  parasitic  species 
may  remain  latent  for  a  long  while,  and  then  from  some  cause  or  other 
may  reappear  with  its  characteristic  febrile  type.  Thus,  for  instance, 
an  individual  who  had  for  several  years  suffered  from  malarial  fever 
of  various  types  was  received  into  the  hospital  with  a  typical  quar- 
tan. The  quartan  having  been  cured,  he  took  a  cold  bath,  after 
which  he  was  taken  with  high  and  irregular  fever,  and  estivoautum- 
nal parasites  were  found  in  the  blood. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  other  facts  taught  by  clinical  ex- 
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jierience,  tlie  geographical  distribution  of  the  varioua  kinds  of  fever, 
the  almost  exchisive  doiiii nation  of  one  species  in  certain  localities, 

etc.,  all  favor  the  view  that  the  malarial  {>araaites  are  divided  into 
determined  species  tliat  are  not  irit*?rtraiiaformable. 

The  argujneDta  whioh  yve  have  briefly  given  are  demonstrative  of 
the  si>ecific  nature  of  the  tertian,  quartan,  and  ostivoautumnal  para- 
sites* But  while  thoi^e  of  the  tertian  and  the  quartan  each  represent 
a  species  which,  wherever  tertian  or  quartan  fever  exists,  occurs 
with  certain  determined  mori>liologieal  and  biological  properties,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  estivoautumnal 
parasites. 

In  other  words,  do  the  jiarasites  which  w^e  have  described  as 
Gstivoautnmnal  represent  one  individual  «i>ecieSj  or  do  they  include 
various  species  and  varieties?  This  is  a  question  which  we  asked 
ourselves  at  tho  very  l>eginning  of  our  researches,  and  which  cannot 
even  yet  be  answered.  Considering  that  in  the  groujia  of  fevers 
bound  to  the  biology  of  this  jiarasite  there  are  two  fundamental 
clinical  types,  namely,  the  estivoautiimnal  tertian,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant and  most  important,  and  the  tjuotidian,  we  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  morphological  and  biological  differences  which  exist 
between  the  parasitic  forms  found  in  cases  of  typical  estivoautnmnal 
tertian,  and  those  found  in  cases  nf  quotidian. 

These  differences  relate  to^ 

1.  The  dura  f  ion  of  the  vt/ck  of  devehpmenf,  which  in  the  quotidian 
is  completed  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  tho  t-ertian,  as  all 
our  own  researches  and  those  of  others  have  shown,  it  is  completed 
in  about  forty -eight  hours* 

2.  Tlic  pigmfntafion.  In  the  adult  forms  of  tertian  the  pigment  is 
more  abundant,  and  sometimes  endowed  with  oscillatory  movements, 
whicli  are  never  seen  in  the  quotidian. 

3.  The  mze  of  the  jmrmiie.  This  at  the  same  stage  of  development 
ia  greater  in  the  tertian  parasites  than  in  the  quotidian ;  even  the 
fission  forms  are  larger  in  the  tertian, 

4.  The  amirhoid  moveuicufs.  In  the  tertian  the  motility  is  preserved 
for  a  longer  time ;  even  in  the  pigmented  adult  bfxlies  the  movements 
are  more  active,  and  the  ama^ba  tends  to  assume  various  and  grotesque 
shapes  from  the  rapid  emission  and  retraction  of  the  pseudopodia. 
In  the  small  amoeba  of  the  quotidian  the  movements  in  the  pigmented 
stc^^e  are  less  active  and  of  shorter  duration, 

5.  The  dftmtutn  of  the  vanom  life  'phases  in  relation  to  the  febrile 
cycle*  The  duration  of  the  non-pigmented  amceboid  form  is  very 
long,  and  may  even  go  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  the 
forms  of  the  young  generation  in  the  summer  teiiian  usually  appear 
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in  the  blood  several  Lours  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  much 
later,  in  other  words,  than  those  of  the  quotidian. 

In  spite  of  these  differences  the  resemblances  are  so  great  as  to 
render  a  differential  diagnosis  very  difficult;  all  these  parasites  aflcct 
the  red  blood  cells  in  the  same  way,  all  possess  a  life  phase  repre- 
sented by  the  crescent  forms.  And  therefore  we  ask,  are  these  para- 
sitic varieties  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  or  is  it  one  parasite  which 
exhibits  great  variability  in  the  duration  of  its  development,  so  that 
between  the  two  extremes — twenty -four  hours  (quotidian)  and  foi*ty- 
eight  hours  (tertian) — these  are  all  the  intermediate  grades?  We  also 
note  that  if  one  held  to  this  belief  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  ascribe 
the  morphological  differences  to  the  varied  duration  of  the  life  cycles. 
While  affirming  with  emphasis  that  the  question  cannot  be  de- 
cisively answered,  we  have  declared  ourselves  as  leaning  towards  the 
belief  that  the  parasites  found  in  summer  tertian  and  those  of  the 
quotidian  represent  closely  related  varieties  of  the  same  parasite. 
The  majority  of  authors,  however,  who  studied  the  problem  after  we 
had  suggested  it,  while  recognizing  the  existence  of  an  estival  quo- 
tidian caused  by  the  estivoautumnal  group  of  parasites,  held  to  the 
second  theory  formulated  by  us. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  (juestion  remains  at  the  pres- 
ent time  just  as  we  first  propounded  it,  in  spite  of  the  parasitological 
and  morphological  data  which  we  possess.  But  since  we  cannot  ex- 
clude the  fact  that  parasites  mori)hologically  so  similar  thi,t  they 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  each  other  represent  distinct 
varieties  or  species,  we  hold  that  the  (juestion  should  at  the  present 
day  be  discussed  upon  clinical  and  epidemiological  grounds.  Now 
the  clinical  and  epidemiological  data,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
lead  to  the  suijposition  that  the  so-called  estivoautumnal  i)arasitic 
species  includes  several  variefies.  But  of  this  we  shall  treat  in  refer- 
ence to  the  classification  of  the  fevers  and  to  the  h  Hemoglobinuria  of 
malarial  patients. 

The  i)arasite  which  completes  its  whole  life  cycle  without  becoming 
pigmented  (Hjemamceba  imraaculata)  ])r{)bably  represents  a  si)ecies 
or  variety  by  itself  of  the  estivoautumnal  parasites.  We  have  already 
Riyen  the  reasons  why,  even  in  relation  to  these  i)arasites,  the  question 
cannot  be  definitely  answered  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowl- 


The  opinion  that  the  malarial  parasites  represent  distinct  species 
receives  support  from  the  new  facts  learned  in  the  most  recent  studies 
on  the  life  cycle  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  mosquitos.  These  re- 
searches, although  as  yet  incomx)lote,  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
question  of  the  difference  of  spoeion  only  with  reference  to  the  estivo- 
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autumnal  and  the  ordinary  tertian  parasites.  In  regard  to  the  life  of 
the  quartan  paraeites  in  the  mosquito  we  do  not  as  vet  posBeBS  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations. 

In  tbe  anoi)helic  life  cycle,  the  tertiau  sporozoon,  according  to 
Bignarai  and  BastiaueUi,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  crescent 
origin  by  the  morphological  characters  already  given;  the  young 
bodies  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  aporoatoa  and  the 
character  of  the  pigment ;  the  forms  nndergoing  development  hy  the 
size  of  the  little  bodies  successively  produced  by  the  division  of  the 
nucleus.  The  adult  forms  witb  sporo^oites  are  distinguished  in  gen- 
eral by  the  size  and  the  dis])OBition  pf  the  so^alled  **  residua  of  seg- 
nientatiou**  {nucleus  de  reliquat). 

Ex|>erimental  research  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  fact,  if 
we  nourish  mosqtiitos  with  blood  containing  crescents,  and  after 
these  have  completed  their  whole  life  cycle  up  to  the  infection  of  the 
salivary  glands  with  sporozoites,  cause  the  same  mosquitos  to  bite  a 
healthy  person,  an  estivoautumnal  fever  will  develop.  This  exi)eri- 
ment  has  been  made  by  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  in  the  winter,  a 
season  in  which  the  anopheles  taken  in  a  free  state  did  not  give  estival 
fevers,  but  when  they  j)roduced  a  fever  at  all,  caused  the  ordinary 
tertian.  The  anopheles  nourished  on  crescent  blood  in  the  Hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito,  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  30"^  C*  (86*^  F-)  in 
order  that  the  crescent  forms  might  develop  completely  as  they  do  in 
the  sufbmer  in  a  free  state. 

From  the  results  obtained,  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  hold  that  the 
distinction  between  the  species  of  malarial  parasites  is  maintained 
unaltered  in  the  moacpiito. 


Tlie  Hsemosporidia  of  Birds  and  Mammals. 


The  first  uncertain  reports  in  regard  to  the  blood  parasites  be* 
longing  to  the  group  of  the  hamosporidia  slightly  preceded  the  dis- 
covery of  the  malarial  parasite.  Writers  quote  the  observation  of 
Ray  Lankester,  who  saw  in  tlie  blood  of  frogs  small,  vermicular 
bodies  free  in  the  plasma  (1871),  and  that  of  Butschli  (1871),  who 
stated  that  he  had  often  seen  within  tlie  red  blood  ceUs  of  frogs 
special  bodies  situated  by  the  aide  of  the  nucleus,  which,  as  was  later 
shown,  represented  the  endocellular  stage  of  the  free  organism  seen  by 
Lankester.  Later  Gaule  (1880),  knowing  nothing  of  these  observa- 
tions, described  in  the  red  cells  of  frogs  his  "  vermicnles,"  which  he 
believed  to  be  degenerative  forms,  while  shortly  afterwards  Ray  Lan- 
kester  affirmed  their  parasitic  nature  (quoted  by  L.  Opie), 

As  we  see,  therefore,  there  were  no  distinct  notions  regartHng  the 
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parasites  of  the  red  corpuscles  when  Marchiafava  and  Celli  published 
their  first  researches  upholding  the  theory  of  the  endoglobular  para- 
sitism of  malaria,  so  that  these  authors  were  obliged  to  search  for 
analogous  facts  in  support  of  their  view  among  the  parasitic  diseases 
of  certain  plants.  They  quoted  the  works  of  Woronin,  which  show 
that  some  diseases  of  certain  Cruciferse,  especially  the  Brassicse,  are 
produced  by  an  endocellular  organism  which  acts  in  the  plant  cell  as 
does  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  red  blood  cell.  They  also  recalled 
the  researches  of  Zopf,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  vegetative 
cells  of  the  Coleocetacece  are  sometimes  invaded  by  a  parasite  which  he 
called  the  Aphelidium  deformans.  The  spores  of  this  parasite  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  are  converted  into  amoebse, 
which  are  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  plasma,  the  nucleus,  and 
the  chlorophyll;  this  latter  is  converted  into  a  brown  mass,  which 
collects  at  the  centre  of  the  parasite  during  the  period  of  sporulation. 

Soon  after  were  published  the  first  observations  of  Danilewsky 
(1886)  upon  the  parasites  of  lizards,  turtles,  and  birds,  with  which 
begins  the  comparative  parasitology  of  the  red  cell.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  researches,  which  have  continued  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  from  which  we  learn  that  even  in  mammals  there  are  para- 
sites of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  parasites  of  human  malaria,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  the 
sole  representatives  of  a  non-bacteriological  infection  of  the  red  cell, 
were  part  of  an  extensive  group  of  beings,  whose  numbers  are  con- 
tinually being  added  to. 

In  this  connection  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of 
certain  facts  in  relation  to  these  hsemosporidia  of  various  animals, 
the  study  of  which  has  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  human  malaria,  or  which  are  of  importance  in  the 
comparative  pathology  of  the  blood.  A  systematic  description  of  all 
the  known  forms  in  the  various  species  of  animals  would  take  us  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  work;  we  will  therefore  merely  give  a  few 
of  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  the  hsemosporidia  of  birds  and 
mammals. 

H.EMOSPORIDIA  OP  BlRDS. 

Danilewsky  was  the  first  to  observe  the  great  resemblance  between 
the  parasites  of  the  red  cells  discovered  by  him  in  birds  and  those 
of  human  malaria,  comparing  the  elongated  parasitic  forms  of  birds 
to  the  crescent  forms  in  man,  the  i)igmented  round  bodies  to  the  pig- 
mented bodies  of  human  malaria,  the  flagellated  bodies  of  birds  to 
those  of  man;  and  struck  by  the  resemblances  he  queries  whether  all 
these  organisms  are  identical  or  not,  and  decides  in  the  affirmative. 
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Later  Grassi  aod  Foletti  distinguished  two  types  of  orgaaism  in 
sparrowa  and  pigeons j  one  type  represented  hy  long  parasites  curved 
into  cresoeot  shape,  already  described  by  Danilewsky,  the  other  by  a 
smaller  parasite  of  varying  foriu,  usually  situated  at  the  extremity  oC 
the  red  cell.  They  thought  the  first  form  sirailar  to  the  crescents  of 
humau  malaria,  and  henca  included  the  two  organisms  in  one  genus, 
the  Laocrmud,  distinguishing  them  by  the  special  names  of  Lave- 
raina  Dfiutli-fmlyi  (in  birds)  and  Lavcrama  jtmlaritB  (in  man).  The 
second  form  they  held  to  be  very  similar  to  the  arateboid  forms  of 
human  malaria;  they  established  in  them  the  genus  HrrmmnwlHij  which 
included  two  species,  commonly  found  in  birds;  7?.  suhpnvmjo  (in 
Alamfa  an^ensw^  Athene  rnwina,  Pamer  hifij^unolmmsy  etc*),  and  JI* 
relicia  (in  Passer  h'sjxinhleusis,  Alauda  arveufiisj  etc.),  to  which  they 
added  a  new  species,  found  in  one  case  only,  JL  immavKhifa^  a 
species  which  does  not  occasion  the  formation  of  black  pij^ment  as  do 
the  others.  These  hivmamceb^e  of  birds  differ  from  the  species  path- 
ogenic in  man,  because  even  in  the  young  stages  they  have  no  reoog-*^ 
nizable  amoeboid  movements* 

Celli  and  Sanfelice  also  endeavored  to  trace  the  analogy  between 
the  h^matozoft  of  birds  and  those  of  man,  and  took  as  the  basiB  of  i 
their  classification  the  rapidity  with  which  these  organisms  comidete 
their  cycle  of  development.  They  therefore  distinguished:  {a)  para- 
sites of  slow  development,  which  reproduce  themselvGB  after  about 
eight  days  of  life,  and  correspond  morphologically  to  DanUewsky*s 
crescent  bodies  in  birds;  {h)  parasites  with  accelerated  development; 
and  (r)  parasites  with  rapid  development. 

They  were  not  able  accurately  to  determine  the  life  cycle  cjf  these 
last  two  varieties*  Morphologically  they  correspond  to  the  forms  of 
the  genus:  Hamiammha  of  Grassi  and  Feletti*  The  variety  a  differs 
from  h  in  the  largo  si^^e  of  tlie  fission  forms,  which  in  the  variety  with 
rapid  development  are  smaller  and  give  rise  to  fewer  gymnos pores. 

The  %^ariety  a  according  to  Celli  and  Sanfelice  corresponds  to  the 
qnai-tan  forms  in  man;  h  to  the  tertian  parasites,  and  tbe  thin! 
variety,  r,  to  the  estivoautumual  jmraaites.  But  while  emphasizing 
these  resemblances,  tliey  carefully  abstain  from  asserting  that  there 
ia  an  identity  of  sjiecies.  Indeed,  never  having  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting the  infection  from  one  bird  to  another  of  a  different  species 
they  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  tbe  marked  morjihological 
resemblances  betrt'eeu  the  parasites  of  different  birds,  the  forms  are 
really  distinct,  and  that  each  species  of  bird  has  its  j^roper  parasite 
which  can  live  in  that  species  alone. 

More  recently  still  w^e  Itave  the  researches  of  Lablie,  who  from 
the  zoological  point  of  ^^ew  studied  the  imrasite  in  the  blood  of  verte* 
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brates.  In  the  birds  lie  again  described  the  two  forms  seen  by  Grassi 
and  Feletti  and  other  observers  following  them.  To  the  small  parasites 
of  irregular  shape  he  gave  the  name  of  Proteosoma,  and  to  the  elon- 
gated forms  the  name  of  Halteridium.  Thus  he  maintains  the  distinc- 
tion into  two  genera,  as  do  Grassi  and  Feletti,  from  whom  ho  differs 
in  describing  one  species  only  for  each  genus. 

The  generic  names  proposed  by  Labbe  have  been  adopted  by 
many  subsecjuent  observers.  They  possess  the  advantage  of  not 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  corresjiondence  between  certain  parasitic 
forms  of  man  and  those  of  birds.  Evidently  there  is  no  reason  for 
approximating  the  HaJteridinm  Dauilewahji  (Laverania  Danilewskyi 
of  Grassi  and  Feletti)  and  the  crescent  forms  of  man;  the  latter  do 
not  represent  a  special  parasite,  but  the  gamete  of  an  amoeboid 
parasite  (estivoautumnal  species). 

We  will  describe  briefly  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  these 
two  types  of  organism. 

Rowidiih  jxirasitea  of  ir regular  shape  (jiroteosoma  of  Labbe) .  The 
young  forms  are  represented  by  a  roundish,  endoglobular  body,  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  from  a  vacuole  in  fresh  x)reparations,  the 
more  so  that  at  a  high  temperature  it  is  impossible  to  see  amoeboid 
movements.  Increasing  in  size,-  the  parasite  .becomes  pigmented 
with  black  granules,  and  plac^  itself  at  one  end  of  the  cell ;  at  the 
same  time  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  leaves  its  longitudinal  and  median 
position,  and  usually  places  itself  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cell,  at 
or  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of  the  cell.  Multiplica- 
tion, which  occurs  just  as  it  does  in  the  parasites  of  man,  is  ob8er\'ed 
in  the  circulating  blood.  The  parasite  takes  on  a  round  shape,  the 
pigment  collects  in  a  block  at  the  centre,  and  the  parasitic  body 
divides  into  a  number  of  small  bodies. 

The  size  of  a  body  in  segmentation  is  usually  about  half  that  of  a 
red  cell,  but  some  are  smaller.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  diflf(^r- 
ence,  Celli  and  Sanfelice  distinguish  two  varieties  (A  i)arasite,  while 
Labbe  and  Opie,  having  always  found  them  together,  consider  them 
to  be  one  variety  only. 

It  would  appear  that  these  parasite's  develop  in  regular  groups, 
the  individual  members  of  which  are  all  at  al)out  the  same  stage  of 
growth,  as  in  the  parasites  of  human  malaria.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  found  i)ossibIe  to  establish  the  duration  of  their  life  cycle. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  bodies  which  end  in  segmentation, 
there  are  found  larger  pigmented  bodies,  with  disseminated  i)igment, 
which  do  not  multiply,  and  which  Celli  and  Sanfelice  have  considered 
to  be  analogous  with  the  crescents.  Opie  holds  them  to  be  sterile 
forms.     As  some  of  these  bodies  develoi)  flagella  i)recisely  similar  to 
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those  of  kuman  malaria,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  thej"  have  the  B^mo 
biological  significance  as  the  creEcents  (gametes). 

ParasUes  ivifh  an  ehmjaied  form,  (Haltericlium  of  Labbe).  The 
adult  forms  are  found  by  the  side  of  the  nucleus,  in  the  direction  of 
the  greater  axis  of  the  red  cell,  their  two  endB  being  curved  around 
the  nuclens. 

The  young  forma  are  similar  to  those  of  the  proteosoma,  and 
quickly  become  pigmented;  they  then  develop  by  lengthening^ and 
when  their  greatest  axis  is  longer  than  that  of  the  nucleus  of  the  red 
cell,  they  become  curved  iu  crescent  shape.  Multiplication,  it  would 
appear,  does  not  occur  in  the  circulating  blood.  Labbd  has  seen 
segmenting  bodies  iu  the  bone  marrow  and  iu  the  spleen* 

In  birds  containing  many  elongated  ijarasites  it  is  easy  to  witness 
the  process  of  flagellation  in  the  preparations,  the  flagellated  bodies 
indeed  being  usually  numerous-  It  is  in  these  organiams  that  Mac- 
Callum  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  fecundation — in  otlier  words,  he 
saw  a  flagellum  penetrate  into  a  round  pigmented  body,  which  shortly 
afterwards  took  on  the  appearance  aud  movements  of  a  vermiciilus* 

Di  Mattel  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  pathogeuic  action  of 
these  parasites  iu  ingeons  especially.  He  fuund  that  the  infected 
yngeons  had  the  same  temperature  as  the  healthy  onen,  or  if  there 
was  any  difference,  that  the  temperature  was  several  tenths  of  a  de- 
gree Centigrade  lower*    Quinine  did  not  exert  any  percejitible  action^ 

Danilewsky  speaks  of  acnte  and  chrome  infectious  in  birds,  the 
acute  being  determined  by  the  proteosoma,  and  accompanied  by  high 
temperature  and  the  signs  of  disease,  the  chronic  caused  by  the  hal- 
teridium. 

As  to  the  ejfndemiohtjrj  of  these  hsematozoic  infections  of  birds,  we 
know  iu  the  first  place  that  we  may  find  them  infected  in  localities 
where  there  is  no  malaria,  and  healthy  in  malarial  regions.  Study- 
ing in  particular  the  infections  of  pigeons,  Di  Mattei  has  noticed  that 
they  are  most  often  infected  in  the  summer,  and  more  in  low  than  in 
high  latitudes*  Still  the  influence  of  locality,  which  is  so  manifest  in 
human  malaria,  does  not  appear  to  play  a  great  part.  The  associa- 
tion of  infected  with  healthy  pigeons  does  not  seem  to  disseminate 
the  disease. 

These  data,  added  to  those  previously  given,  positively  exclude 
the  identity  of  human  Ineraatozoa  with  those  of  birds,  formerly  upheld 
by  Danilewsky  because  of  the  zoological  and  pathogenic  resem- 
blances. Finally  exjierimentation  has  demonstiated  that  the  inocula- 
tion of  malarial  human  blood  into  a  pigeon,  or  that  of  an  infected 
bird  in  man,  gives  negative  results. 

Some  hsematozoaj  in  addition  to  the  life  cycle  completed  in  birds, 
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have  a  second,  which  is  completed  in  an  insect.  This  second  cycle 
has  been  studied  by  B.  Boss  in  the  proteosoma  of  sparrows  in  the 
gray  mosquito  (Culex  pipiens),  and  it  is  the  first  cycle  of  a  haemo- 
sporidium  in  the  body  of  a  mosquito  which  was  ever  studied.  Boss 
found  that  in  gray  mosquitos  nourished  by  the  blood  of  birds  in- 
fected with  proteosoma,  there  were  special  pigmented  cells  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach ;  these  cells  were  not  found  in  mosquitos  of  the 
same  species  nourished  with  the  blood  of  healthy  birds.  The  pig- 
mented cells  which  originate  from  the  proteosoma,  after  acquiring  a 
cax)sule,  develop  i)rogressively  in  the  stomach  walls  of  the  mosquito. 
Within  the  capsule  is  formed  an  enormous  number  of  filiform  bodies 
which  become  free  when  the  capsule  breaks,  and  accumulate  within 
the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands.  This  collection  is  found  in  mos- 
quitos which  have  been  nourished  with  the  blood  of  proteosoma  for 
seven  to  eight  days.  When  the  mosquitos  contain  such  filaments 
(germinal  rods)  in  the  salivary  glands,  they  are  capable  of  infecting 
healthy  birds  by  puncture. 

This  biological  cycle,  which  Boss  interprets  as  the  development  of 
a  coccidium  (Proteosoma  coccidia)  is  identical  with  that  studied  in 
Borne  in  the  parasites  of  human  malaria  in  mosquitos  of  the  genus 
Anopheles. 

HiEMOSPORIDIA  OF  MaMMALS. 

The  study  of  the  endoglobular  i)ara8ites  of  Texas  fever  (hsemoglo- 
binuria,  haamatinuria,  or  malaria  of  cattle)  has  been  of  great  value  in 
elucidating  several  fundamental  c^uestions  concerning  the  biology  of 
the  hsemosporidia. 

It  is  a  disease  characterized  by  fever,  acute  anromia,  and  in  grave 
cases  by  haemoglobinuria,  and  is  found  especially  in  some  southern 
countries,  where  it  chiefly  attacks  imported  cattle  which  have  not 
become  acclimated.  The  destruction  of  the  red  cells  is  due  to  an 
organism  discovered  in  1889  by  Theobald  Smith,  an  organism  which 
lives  in  the  red  cells  and  belongs  to  the  Protozoa,  the  Pyrosoma 
bigeminum. 

Celli  and  Santori,  who  have  studied  this  disease  in  the  cattle  of  the 
Boman  Campagna,  distinguish  two  forms  of  the  parasite :  one  which 
displaces  itself  in  toto  within  the  red  cell,  another  which  possesses 
amoeboid  movements.  Those  of  the  first  form  measure  from  1  to  1.5  /* 
and  are  round,  ovoid,  or  pyriform ;  they  are  isolated  or  united  by 
twos  or  threes  in  the  same  red  cell,  and  move  in  one  mass  within  the 
cell.  Those  of  the  second  are  two  or  three  times  larger  than  the  first, 
but  being  more  transparent,  are  less  easily  seen.     The  amoeboid 
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lUQvenietitfl  maj  be  very  active.  Tliese  oigunisma  liave  a  marked  re- 
&etnblaiic3  to  the  plasmudia  of  human  malaria. 

Th©  diapDBitiou  within  the  same  eorpuHcle  of  iheeo  bodies  in 
pairs  (wheDc©  the  name, given  by  the  discoverer)  correaptinds  to  a 
piiaae  of  life  iu  thasa  beings  the  biological  significance  of  which  Inm 
lint  as  yet  been  well  deteraiined.  In  addition,  free  forma  are  found 
witltiQ  the  ]  miasma. 

Accortling  to  Sidney  Hunt,  the  forms  of  reproduction  of  theae 
organiama  are  eusiJy  fouud  within  the  capillaries  of  the  myocardiuni 
in  aih  auced  cases,  and  ticcur  as  long  bodies  mote  nr  less  setuilunar 
or  6[>herDidal  in  slinpe,  within  which  the  yoimg  pyrosomata  are 
formed  by  ©ndogenotaft  division. 

Of  great  influence  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  in  regartl 
to  human  malaria  have  been  the  interesting  researches  of  Smith  and 
Kilboroe  concerning  the  mech&oism  uf  infection  of  healthy  cattle  with 
Texas  fever. 

These  authors  have  demonstrated  beyond  all  ((ueRtion  that  the 
disease  is  transmitted  by  means  of  a  a|>ecial  tick  (Boophihtn  bovta 
liiley).  They  have  in  fact  proved:  (1)  that  a  dis*eaMed  juiinial  frnm 
wliich  all  the  ticks  are  carefully  removed  does  not  infect  a  liealthy 
Huimul;  (2)  that  fiehla  may  bo  infected  l>y  carrying  tu  tliom  ticks 
taken  from  diseased  cattle;  (3)  that  young  tick«  born  of  mothers 
nourished  uinm  diseased  cattle  pnxluco  *TtiiaM  fever  when  they  ar^ 
placed  on  Hiisce[itibte  cattle. 

This  laat  experimental  fiict  has  receutly  been  contirmed  by  E. 
Koch,  who  studied  the  same  diaease  in  Gennan  East  Africa. 

Fnnn  these  researches  wa  conclude  thiit  the  parasite  of  Texas 
fever  is  inoculated  into  cuttle  by  a  tick,  and  that  the  tick  is  neceasary 
for  the  tranamissiou  of  the  disease;  in  fact,  by  remoiing  the  ticks 
we  suppress  the  contagion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  was  the  first 
example  denionstrateil  of  a  dise^iae  caused  by  a  parasite  in  the  red 
blood  cell,  which  ia  iucK'nlated  by  means  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 
This  fact  could  not  but  strengthen  the  hypotheflia  that  an  analogous 
mechanism  ezm\B  in  the  case  of  heemosporidia  in  general,  and  of  the 
parasites  of  malaria  in  i^articular. 

Besides  the  Fiff*t*f(ttfittt  hifjemituiui  {Apummtui  ItHfrtfimtim)  tJie  struc- 
ture of  which  has  l)een  studied  by  Zieummit  who  demonstrated  in 
it  the  presence  of  unclear  chromatin  by  the  use  of  Romauowsky's 
method,  very  few  jiaraaites  of  the  red  corpuscle  are  known  in  mam- 
mals* We  would  recall  the  parasites  of  the  ictero-Iia:^moglubinuric 
infection  of  sheep  studied  by  Bouome,  an  endoglobular  parasite  found 
in  a  dog  by  Plana  and  Galli-Valerio,  etc.  Moreover,  Koch  has  demou- 
strateil  theeiiatence  in  monkeys  of  a  pigmented  parasite  very  simlhir  to 
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that  of  human  malaria.  And  more  recently  Dionisi  has  found  in 
bats  various  species  of  endoglobular  parasites,  which  are  very  inter- 
esting because  of  their  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  malarial  fever. 
Thus  in  one  species  of  bat  {Miniopterus  Schreihersii)  caught  in  the 
Roman  Campagna,  he  found  parasites  greatly  resembling  those  of 
quartan  fever,  and  he  found  the  same  in  another  species —  Vespertilio 
murinus — which  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bome.  In  some 
individuals  of  the  8i)ecies  Vespemgo  vodiila  (Schreb)  he  found  a  para- 
site of  the  red  corpuscle  morphologically  similar  to  the  sestivoautum- 
nal  parasite  of  man.  This  parasite  has  annular,  discoid,  and  rapidl}' 
moving  amoeboid  forms,  without  a  trace  of  black  pigment,  which  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  young  aestivoautumnal  plasmodia.  If 
these  forms  are  followed  for  several  days,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
never  become  pigmented,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  complete 
their  whole  life  cycle  without  forming  pigment.  They  may  be  abun- 
dant in  the  blood,  as  occurs  in  pernicious  infectious  in  i^an,  and  they 
cause  profound  anaemia  in  the  animal  in  which  they  live,  producing  a 
degeneration  of  the  red  corpuscles  which  corresponds  to  the  micemic 
degeneration  of  Ehrlich. 

We  do  not  yet  know  precisely  by  what  mechanism  the  infection 
of  bats  occurs ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  parasites  found  by  Dio- 
nisi in  bats  are  identical  with  or  only  similar  to  those  found  in  man, 
the  researclies  into  the  subject  being  still  under  way.  Such  knowl- 
edge as  we  possess  at  present  regarding  the  life  cycle  of  these  beings, 
whicli  api)ears  to  be  diflferent,  at  least  in  their  duration,  from  that  of 
human  parasites,  and  reasoning  from  analogy  (for  instance,  what  is 
known  in  regard  to  the  hsematozoa  of  birds),  cause  us  to  suspect  that 
these  parasites  represent  particular  species  of  hsemosporidia  proper 
to  bats  and  diflfering  from  the  human  parasites.  But,  as  we  observed 
before,  the  subject  is  still  being  studied. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  Mode  of  Entrance  of  the  Parasite  into   the   Human 

Organism. 

The  malarial  germs  may  enter  the  human  organism  either  (1)  di- 
rectly from  the  external  world,  or  (2)  by  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
inocxdation  of  human  blood  ccmtaiuing  the  parasites,  or,  as  some  be- 
lieve, (3)  by  passing  through  the  i)lacenta  of  a  malarioua  mother  to 
the  circulation  of  the  foetus.  The  first  mode  of  infection,  which  rep- 
resents the  natural  mechanism  by  which  one  "  takes'*  the  fever,  is 
manifestly  of  great  scientific  and  practical  importance,  because  upon 
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the  knowledge  of  siicli  mechanism  in  Imsed  the  whole  subject  of  indi- 
vidual and  sucial  prophjlaxia.  The  second  manner  of  infection  is 
solely  of  scientific  importance.  Experiments  with  the  inoculation  of 
a  healthy  man  with  malarial  blood  have  aided  in  confirming  the  be- 
lief of  the  early  investigators  that  the  microscopic  beings  found  in 
the  blood  of  malarial  snljjecta  are  actually  the  causal  agentf^  of  the 
disease.  They  Lave  also  served  to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of  the  plu- 
rality of  species  of  the  malarial  germs,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
certain  questions  of  pathology,  such  as  the  period  of  incubation,  etc* 
The  third  way  of  penetration,  which  would  be  the  one  effective  in  the  ' 
etiology  of  the  so-called  congenital  malaria,  has  not  yet  in  our  be- 
lief been  shown  to  occur. 


DmECT  InFEcnoH  fkom  the  Outside  World. 

TVom  all  that  we  have  said  regarding  the  life  cycle  of  the  malarial 
parasites  in  certain  species  of  mosquitos,  it  follows  manifestly  that 
the  natural  way  of  acr|uiring  malaria  is  by  inoculation.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  facts  above  described  concerning  the  life  cycle  of 
the  malarial  parasites  in  the  Anopheles  rej>resent  practically  the  en- 
tire  biology  of  these  beings  outside  of  man,  then  we  may  assert  po^i- 
tively  that  inoculation  is  the  natural  mode  of  infection,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  other.  The  concliaaion  that  '*  man  ac<|uire3  malarial 
fevers  solely  through  the  bites  of  certain  species  of  gnats  by  which 
occurs  inocidation  of  the  malarial  sporozoites  "  would  be  the  logical 
and  uecessary  consequence  of  such  a  premise.  But,  although  we  can- 
not poaitively  deuy  at  the  present  time  tliat  the  malarial  parasites  may 
exist  under  other  forms  than  those  now  known  to  us,  nevertheless  we 
maintain  the  conclusion  above  set  forth  which  is  fouuded  upon  a 
aeries  of  facts  tending  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  infection  may 
occur  in  other  ways* 

Tlus  renders  necessary  the  stody  of  the  problem  "  how  fevers  are 
caught''  mdepeudently  of  the  facts  whicli  we  possess  relative  to  the 
biology  of  the  parasites  within  the  bodies  of  the  diptera;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  cHnical  and  epidemiological  experi- 
ence in  malarious  regions  teaches,  and  then  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
experiments  upon  which  the  theory  of  inoculation  is  based.  Such 
an  exposition  is  the  more  necei=!Bary  since  even  in  tliese  latter  days 
many  authors,  while  recognizing  tlie  importance  of  mosquitos  as 
vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  the  malarial  organism,  yet  refuse  to 
admit  that  inoculation  is  the  sole  meclianism  of  infection,  and  incline 
to  the  belief  that,  as  Lancisi  held,  there  are  multiple  channels  of 
ingress  of  the  malarial  germs.     This  opinion  indeed  is  tery  widely 
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held.  Manson,  for  example,  who  held  up  to  within  a  short  time  that 
infection  occurs  through  the  water  of  malarious  regions,  has  naturaUj 
been  forced  to  admit  recently  that  it  may  be  brought  about  through 
inoculation  by  mosquitos,  yet  he  still  maintains  that  the  malarial 
germs  may  enter  the  organism  by  either  inhalation  or  ingestion  as 
well. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period  three  hypotheses  were  held  regard- 
ing the  mechanism  of  infection  by  the  malarial  germs :  (1)  The  water 
theory,  (2)  the  air  theorj',  and  (3)  the  inoculation  theory.  The  third 
theory,  that  the  malarial  germs  are  inoculated  into  man  through  the 
agency  of  mosquitos,  is  the  only  one  which  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  demonstrated  experimentally.  But  siuce,  as  we  have  said, 
many  still  believe  that  the  malarial  germs  can  x>enetrate  into  the  or- 
ganism by  means  of  ingestion  and  of  inhalation,  it  is  necessary  that, 
before  proceeding  to  an  exposition  of  the  facts  which  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  malaria  may  be  transmitted  by  certain  species  of 
mosquitos,  we  should  examine  briefly  the  arguments  and  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  urged  'against  the  probability  of  these  two 
hypotheses. 

Hie  Water  Tlieonj. — There  is  an  abundance  of  facts  which  are 
cited  by  authors  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  man  may  become 
infected  with  malaria  by  drinking  water  from  marshy  j)laces.     With- 
out referring  to  these  in  detail  (they  are  enumerated  in  numerous 
treatises,  such  as  those  of  Laveran,  Sternberg,  Mannaberg,  and  oth- 
ers), we  may  in  general  group  them  into  certain  classes  as  follows : 
1.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  of  certain  individuals  living  in  a 
special  locality  under  otherwise  identical  conditions,  but  drinking 
water  from  different  sources,  some  were  attacked  in  large  propor- 
tion by  malaria  while  others  were  si)ared  by  the  fever.     2.  In  certain 
insalubrious  localities  it  has  sufficed  to  i)rovide  a  pure  water-supply 
to  the  inhabitants,  water  from  stagnant  pools  having  previously  been 
used  for  drinking  purposes,  to  cause  the  malarial  fevers  to  disappear. 
3.  In  very  healthy  places  the  fever  might  be  contracted  when  water 
brought  from  an  unhealthy  place  was  used  for  drinking,  and  those 
individuals  who  were  most  apt  to  take  the  fever  under  these  condi- 
tions were  the  ones  who  had  consumed  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
suspected  water,     4.   Examples  have  been  cited  of  travellers  who, 
while  passing  through  malarious  countries,  had  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing themselves  from  the  fever  by  drinking  only  boiled  water,  while 
those  who  did  not  take  this  jirecaution  were  attacked  in  large  num- 
bers. 

We  may  note  at  the  outset  that  many  authors,  as,  for  example. 
Laveran,  who  was  regarded  until  very  recently  as  the  chief  advocate 
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of  the  wat^r  theory,  recognize  that  many  of  tb©  facts  upon  which 
ihair  argumentd  are  based  are  not  wholly  aboT©  eridcigm.  And,  first 
of  aU,  many  of  the  facts  themselves  are  not  definitely  establiBhed  and 
are  rather  vaguely  stated.  In  mauy  cases  no  proof  is  given  that  the 
fevers  which  followed  the  ingestion  of  the  alleged  nnhealthy  water 
were  truly  malariaL  Others  of  the  facti*  given  are  oi>en  to  various  in- 
terpretations, Wheu,  for  example,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  iuteneity  of 
the  malaria  diminished  after  a  district  had  be^n  supplied  with  pure 
water,  we  must  rememl>er  that  this  effect  may  have  been  due  to  a 
general  improvement  in  all  the  hygienic  conditions;  malaria,  we 
know,  retires  before  the  progress  of  hygiene  and  civilixatiou,  \^lien 
we  hear  of  individuals  living  under  identical  conditions,  of  whom 
those  acquired  malaria  in  greatest  number  who  were  forced  to  drink 
water  from  stagnant  pools,  we  forget  that  this  very  fact  itself  shows 
that  the  conditions  were  not  really  identicah  SVe  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  that  those  who  drank  the  stfignaiit  waters  may  have  been 
ex|K>sed  more  than  the  others  to  the  occasional  causes  of  malaria  or 
offered  less  resistance  to  the  germs  of  the  disease;  nor  can  we  exclude 
the  possibility  tliat  the  drinking  of  stagnant  water  may  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  parasites  which  have  alreadyj  in  some  manner, 
yienetrated  into  the  organism,  as  we  know  happens  through  the  in- 
fluence of  poor  food,  a  chill  iug  of  the  surface,  etc. 

To  the  facts  recited,  for  a  detailed  criticism  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Celli  and  of  Zeri,  may  be  opposed  the  results 
of  experience  in  the  Roman  Camijagna.  Many  places,  in  fact,  are 
known  in  the  environs  of  Rome  which  are  exceedingly  malarious,  yet 
in  which  the  inhabitants  drink  the  same  excellent  waters  as  those 
supplied  to  the  city  itself.  In  other  places,  Ostia  for  example,  gootl 
drinking-water  has  been  introduced  with  no  improvement  in  resj>ect 
of  malaria.  A  study  of  the  epidemic  of  malaria  at  Sinigallia,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later,  leads  us  to  deny  that  water  is  of  any 
importance  as  a  %'ehicle  of  infection.  In  other  malarious  legions 
careful  observers,  such  as  L»  Martin  in  Sumatra,  Schellong  in  New 
Guinea,  Werner  in  Samara^  Russia,  and  Rupert  Korton  in  America, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Evidently  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  experiment,  to  determine— namely,  whether  water  taken  from  ma- 
larious to  absolutely  healthy  districts  could  convey  infection  to  healthy 
individuals  drinking  it.  Experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  Rome  by  Celli  and  Zeri,  in  Sicily  by  Brancaleone  and 
Salomone  Marino*  Celli  had  healthy  individuals  in  the  Santo  Spin  to 
Hospital  drink  for  several  days  water  collected  in  the  Pontine  marshes 
and  from  stagnant  pools  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  but  with  negative 
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results.  Zeriy  at  the  suggestion  of  Celli,  carried  out  three  series  of 
experiments:  1.  He  had  nine  persons  drink  for  from  five  to  twenty 
days  1.5  to  3  litres  daily  of  water  taken  from  malarious  places,  so 
that  each  person  ingested  from  10  to  60  litres  (quarts)  of  the  water. 
2.  He  sprayed  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
with  marsh  water  by  means  of  an  ordinary  compressed-air  atomizer, 
experimenting  in  this  way  on  sixteen  individuals.  3.  In  five  persons 
he  experimented  with  rectal  injections  of  water  from  malarious  re- 
gions. In  none  of  these  experiments  was  he  successful  in  producing 
an  attack  of  malaria. 

A  single  positive  fact  favoring  the  water-borne  theory  has  been 
reported  by  E.  Ross  from  India.  Led  by  the  hypothesis  previously 
mentioned  of  Laveran  and  Manson  (according  to  which  the  mosquitos, 
having  taken  in  human  blood  charged  with  malarial  parasites,  go  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  water  and  tl^re  die,  whence  the  infection  of 
the  water  itself)  he  had  a  person  drink  water  in  which  there  were 
dead  mosquitos  containing  malarial  parasites.  Eleven  days  later  the 
subject  of  the  experiment  had  an  attack  of  fever  which  lasted  three 
days  and  ceased  spontaneously,  no  relapse  following.  In  the  blood 
of  the  i)atient  Boss  declared  that  he  found  many  annular  forms  of  the 
Plasmodium.  But  in  other  individuals  upon  whom  Boss  repeated 
the  same  experiment  there  followed  no  fever  which  could  certainly  be 
called  malarial.  This,  of  course,  takes  away  all  value  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  experiment,  and  all  the  more  as  the  course  of  the 
fever  occurring  then  was  so  unlike  that  of  ordinary  malarial  infection 
that  one  is  justified  in  doubting  the  exactness  of  the  observation. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  all  attempts  to  cause  a  malarial  fever 
experimentally  by  means  of  the  ingestion  of  the  waters  of  swamps 
have  failed. 

The  Air  Theory, — This  theory  of  malarial  infection  was  held  up 
to  very  recent  times  by  the  majority  of  physicians  and  by  the  almost 
universal  consensus  of  the  inhabitants  of  malarious  regions.  The 
partisans  of  this  hypothesis  maintain  that  the  free  life  of  the  para- 
site is  passed  in  the  soil  or  in  the  water  of  marshy  i)laces,  whence  it 
passes  into  the  air  and  infects  man  through  the  channel  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  Numerous  researches  have  been  made  with  the  aim 
of  discovering  the  germs  in  the  so-called  malarial  materials,  but  all 
without  result.  Among  the  most  recent  of  these  experiments  we  find 
those  of  Grassi  and  Calandruccio,  who  held,  some  years  ago,  as  a 
definite  fact  that  the  malarial  i)ara8ites  were  rliizopods  or  forms  re- 
lated to  them ;  they  therefore  sought  for  them  among  the  members  of 
this  group  which  are  found,  in  their  free  existence,  in  "  materia  ma- 
larica,*'  such  as  uncultivated  fields,  made  land,  rice-fields,  etc. 
Vol.  XIX.— 8 
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They  formulated  the  hypotbesia  that  tbe  malarial  parasites  were  to 
be  found  in  the  genua  Amoeba^  in  its  wide  sense,  and  they  ajasumed 
that  certain  amoebae,  living  a  non-parasitic  existence,  became  en- 
cysted, were  carried  in  the  air,  and  so  entered  the  body  of  man,  there 
deYelopin^  and  taking  on  characters  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  non-parasitic  life.  But  since  this  a3sum[> 
tion  is  overthrown  by  the  results  of  motlern  researches  into  the  biol- 
ogy of  the  malarial  parasite,  it  can  evidently  not  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  air-borne  theory  of  malaria. 

Let  us  see  now,  in  the  absence  of  direct  observations,  whether  this 
hypothesis  accords  with  the  epidemiological  and  clinical  data  in  our 
possession.  Authors  have  found  much  difficulty  in  explaining  by 
the  air-bome  theory  certain  of  the  best  attested  epidemiological  data 
of  malaria-  It  does  not  in  fact  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  germs 
enter  the  air  from  the  soil  to  which  latter  epidemiologists  in  general 
aesign  the  origin  of  the  miasm ;  nor  does  it  explain  why  malaria  is 
not  carried  by  winds  or  at  least  is  not  notably  so  carried ;  nor,  again, 
does  it  ex]>lain  w^hy  the  charge  of  malaria  in  the  atmosphere  varies  so 
markedly  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  germs  could  rise  into  the  air  from 
the  soil  along  with  dusL  But  to  this  it  would  be  objected  that  ma- 
laria does  not  act  like  a  disease  caused  by  inhalation  of  dust;  and 
furthermore  that  the  days  of  greatest  danger  are  windless,  when  less 
dust  rises,  and  especially  on  the  warm  still  days  following  a  rain  in 
which  no  dust  rises  from  the  damp  earth.  If  it  were  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  germs  pass  into  the  air  from  humid  soil,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  something  occurs  with  great  facil* 
ity  and  as  a  rule  in  the  case  of  malarial  germs  which,  in  that  of  ordi- 
nary bacteria,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  take  place — an 
altogether  arbitrary  supposition. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  it  was  long  ago  assarted  by  Hirsch 
and  more  recently  (with  a  wealth  of  argument)  by  Tommasi-Crudeli, 
that  the  wind  transports  malaria  only  very  short  distances,  if  at  all, 
and  that  practically  it  plays  no  i>art  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease. 
Classical  examples  ot  this  fact  nre  found  in  Latium,  If  the  emana- 
tions from  the  Pontine  marshes  were  the  cause  of  the  malarial  fevers 
in  the  Koman  Campagna,  as  Lancisi  believed,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  why  the  cities  of  Yelletri,\>enzano,  Ariccia,  Albano, 
etc.,  which  lie  between  Eom©  and  the  marshes,  and  ought  to  receive 
first  and  in  greater  concentratioD  the  noxious  emanations  transported 
by  the  wind,  should  be  entirely  free  from  malaria.  If  malaria  could 
be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the  winds  we  cannot 
understand  its  presence  in  strictly  circumscribed  regions, 
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of  which  limitation  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  many  other  parts  ^ 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Furthermore,  Tommasi-Crudeli  called  special  attention  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  malaria  rises  but  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground.  Experience  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  to  sleep  at  night,  during  the  fever  season,  on  platforms 
raised  on  poles  four  or  five  metres  (thirteen  to  sixteen  feet)  high. 
The  same  practice  is  followed  in  certain  parts  of  Greece.  Passing 
over  other  facts  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  we  may  note  that 
Tommasi-Crudeli  explains  the  notable  diflferences  that  exist  in  regard 
to  malaria  between  Norma,  Sermoneta,  and  Sezze,  cities  lying  above 
the  Pontine  marshes,  by  the  fact  that  the  germs  do  not  rise  far  above 
the  plain. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  germs  are  in  the  air,  how  can  we  explain 
these  facts  of  observation,  to  which. many  similar  examples  might  Cte 
added?  The  sea  breeze  which  blows  in  Rome  in  the  summer  does 
not  bring  danger,  yet  it  passes  over  all  the  numerous  foci  of  malaria 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Campagna  and  over  all  the  swamps  on  the 
coast.  But  it  is  not,  writes  Tommasi-Crudeli,  that  this  breeze  does 
not  carry  malaria  in  the  direction  of  Ecme,  for  it  does  carry  it  and 
in  large  amount;  but  it  carries  it  while  acting  at  the  same  time  as 
a  ventilator — that  is  to  say,  it  scatters  the  germs  in  every  direction, 
although  it  is  a  current  of  air  of  very  slight  velocity.  To  this  we 
^may  reply  that  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  one's  self  that  a  current  of  air, 
carrying  every  day,  as  Tommasi-Crudeli  holds,  a  large  quantity  of 
TnA-lATJAl  germs,  does  not  fill  the  city  with  malaria,  and  the  suspicion 
arises  naturally  that  the  argument  does  not  start  from  coiTect  prem- 
ises, and  that  in  fact  the  sea  breeze  does  not  transport  any  malarial 
germs  at  all. 

Without  entering  upon  a  more  minute  critical  examination,  such 
as  has  been  made  by  Bignami,  we  may  say  that  the  air-borne  theory 
does  not  permit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  epidemiological  data; 
and  despite  the  most  ingenious  attempts  at  an  explanation,  how  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  winds  do  not  transport  the  germs  of  ma- 
laria if  these  are  present  in  the  air?  How  can  we  explain  the  fact, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  crews  of  ships  lying  oflf 
the  most  insalubrious  coasts  escape,  only  those  men  being  attacked 
whose  duties  compel  them  to  pass  a  large  part  of  the  time  on  shore? 
Why  are  the  evening  and  the  night  hours  the  most  dangerous?  And 
how  are  we  to  explain  on  this  theory  the  great  difference  as  regards 
the  danger  of  infection  between  waking  and  sleeping  in  a  malarious 
region? 

The  Inoculatim   Theory. — The  insurmountable  difficulties  which 
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we  encoimter  .n  admitting  eitlier  of  the  above-mentioned  thec:nie8, 
the  air-borne  or  the  water-borne,  naturallj  lead  us  to  think  of  some 
other  mechanism  by  which  the  malarial  germa  may  gain  entrance 
into  the  human  bodj%  and  more  especially  of  inoculation.  We  are 
driven  to  thie  hypothesis  partly  by  the  exclusion  of  the  two  precediiig 
ones ;  partly  by  the  fact  that  subcutanet^us  or  intravenous  injection 
of  malarial  blood  is  the  only  means  by  which  hitherto  malarial  fever 
has  been  produced  experimentally,  and  partly  by  the  analogy  of  hu- 
man malaria  (in  a  parasitological  sense)  to  Texas  fever,  which,  as 
Smith  and  Kilborne  have  demonstrated,  is  inoculated  into  the  ani- 
mals by  a  species  of  tick, 

We  have  already  recounted  the  history  of  this  theory*  Bignami, 
in  an  article  published  in  1896,  demonstrated  its  probability,  holding 
that  many  facts  which  are  difficult  of  explanation  by  the  air-borne 
tlieory  are  readily  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  hypothesis. 
Thus,  admitting  that  malaria  in  man  is  the  result  of  inoculation  by 
mosquitoa,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  it  is  practically  not  car- 
ried by  the  wind ;  it  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  the  danger  of 
acquiring  malaria  is  greatest  in  the  evening  and  the  night.  We  see 
at  once  why  the  infection  does  not  rise  far  above  the  ground.  We  com* 
prehend  readily  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  malarious  districts ;  and 
finally  this  theory  explains  perfectly  the  well-known  prophylactic 
efficacy  of  mosquito-nets  in  regions  whe^^e  malaria  prevails*  All  this 
indeed  accords  exactly  with  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  mosquitos 
in  malarious  countries,  which  sting  esi>ecially  at  evening  and  during 
the  night,  do  not  fly  far  from  marshy  places  where  the  proper  condi- 
tions of  their  existence  i>revail,  are  in  hiding  during  the  day  out  of  the 
way  of  the  winds,  are  most  numerous  in  i>laces  where  malaria  jjrevails, 
disappear  from  places  where  works  of  sanitation  have  removed  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  existence,  do  not  fly  to  any  great  height 
above  the  ground,  etc.  This  theory  also  explains  the  efficacy  of  the 
prophylactic  measures  adopted,  as  the  result  of  experience^  by  the 
inhabitants  of  malarious  regions.  Many  of  these  precautions  taken 
against  the  fever  seem  really  to  be  taken  against  the  attacks  of 
mosquitos. 


Experimental  Infection  by  the  Stings  of  Mosquiioa, 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  led  Bignami  to  the  conclusion  that 
malaria  acts  like  a  disease  inoculated  through  the  stings  of  mos- 
quitos. In  order  to  verify  this  hypothesis  experimentally  it  was 
necessary  to  cause  healthy  men  living  iu  a  positively  non-malarious 
district  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitos  transported  from  a  place  where 
malaria  prevailed.    After  some  fruitless  attempts^  these  experiments. 
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condncted  with  the  utmost  scientific  rigor  during  the  past  year, 
have  given  positive  results,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  capture 
adult  mosquitos  in  a  pronouncedly  malarious  region  somewhat  late 
in  the  season,  as  the  number  of  infected  insects  is  much  greater  at 
that  time  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  malarial  prevalence. 
The  first  experiment  with  absolutely  positive  results  was  carried  out 
by  Bignami  in  the  person  of  one  Abele  Sola,  an  inmate  of  the  Santo 
Spirito  Hospital  for  the  past  six  years,  who  suffered  from  a  nervous 
malady  but  had  never  had  malaria.  He  offered  himself  voluntarily 
as  a  subject  of  the  experiment.  This  was  carried  out  by  liberating  in 
a  suitable  room  provided  with  mosquito-bars  mosquitos  brought  from 
Maccarese,  a  marshy  place  with  an  evil,  but  deserved,  reputation  for 
the  intensity  of  its  fevers.  We  will  quote  here  Bignami's  description 
of  his  experiments. 

Experiment  No.  1. — "Sola  slept  in  the  room  [in  which  the  in- 
fected mosquitos  had  been  liberated]  from  September  26th  to  the  end 
of  October,  1898.  During  the  latter  part  of  October  the  patient  com- 
plained of  malaise  and  headache.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  31st 
he  had  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  to  37.2°  C.  (99°  F.).  On 
, November  1st  at  about  3  p.m.  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  chill  which 
lasted  until  five  o'clock,  the  temperature  rising  rapidly  to  above  39° 
C.  (102.2°  F.).  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  a  feeling  of  cold  was 
again  experienced.  The  fever  continued  all  night,  falling  in  the  early 
morning  (November  2d)  to  38.2°  C.  (100.8°  F.),  and  rising  again  that 
evening  to  39.3®  C.  (102.7°  F.).  The  patient  was  restless  and  com- 
plained of  very  severe  headache,  but  there  were  no  grave  symptoms. 
In  the  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  had  another  chill  of  short  dura- 
tion. During  this  night  the  temperature  remained  above  39°  C. 
(102.2°  F.),  and  on  the  morning  of  November  3d  rose  above  40.4°  C. 
(104.7°  F.),  the  patient  being  very  restless  and  complaining  of  much 
suffering.  The  fever  broke  in  the  afternoon  with  a  gentle  perspira- 
tion. 

"  At  a  quarter  after  five  in  the  afternoon  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
1  gm.  (gr.  XV.)  of  quinine  was  given  and  repeated  in  the  night.  The 
fever  fell  and  at  8  a.m.,  on  November  4th,  the  temperature  was  36.7° 
C.  (98°  F.).  The  administration  of  quinine  was  continued  during 
the  following  days,  the  patient  continuing  to  have  slight  elevations 
of  temx)erature  which  did  not  reach  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.)  except  once  on 
November  6th.  Fronj  November  7th  onward  the  patient  was  entirely 
without  fever  and  rapidly  regained  his  appetite  and  strength. 

**An  examination  of  the  blood  made  with  the  greatest  care  on 
November  2d  gave  negative  results,  no  malarial  parasites  being 
found.     On  the  morning  of  November  3d  a  few  young  annular  para- 
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sites,  motile  and  discoid,  with- 
out pigment,  and  presenting  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the 
parasites  of  estival  fever,  were 
found.  These  forms  increased 
in  number  during  the  day,  and 
were  quite  nuiDeroua  during  the 
afternoon  houi-s.  In  some  there 
was  a  beginning  pigmentation  at 
the  border  cnnaisting  of  very 
tine  granules  of  pigment*  Be-  ' 
fore  the  quinine  was  given, 
ilried  preparations  were  made 
which  were  then  fixed  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  stained  with 
htematoxylin  and  eosin  after 
Boraanowsky's  method.  In 
these  i>reparation8  the  xmrasites 
appeared  in  the  characteristic 
annular  form  with  chromatin 
stained  in  the  typical  manner, 

**We  see,  tlierefore,  that 
there  was  produced  exi>erimen- 
tally  in  Sola  a  grave  malarial 
fever  with  a  temperature  curve 
such  as  is  frequently  seen  in  a 
primary  estivoautumnal  infec- 
tion. The  fever  began  briskly, 
continued  with  slight  remissions 
from  November  1st  to  3d>  and 
began  to  fall  on  the  evening  of 
the  latter  day  wdien  the  specific 
remedy  was  administered.  The 
parasites  found  in  the  blood  be- 
longed to  the  estivoautumnal 
speciea.  Taking  into  account 
these  findings  and  the  course  of 
the  fever,  wo  believe  that  the 
continued  curve  of  the  latter, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ther- 
apeutic intervention,  would 
have  become  transformed  into 


that  of  an  estival  tertian  fever  (see  Chart  A). 
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^  This  is  x>erhaps  the  first  time  that,  in  the  primary  estival  infec- 
tion acquired  in  the  natural  way,  examinations  of  the  blood  have  been 
made  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever.  We  find  that  after  about  forty 
hours  the  parasites  begin  to  be  found,  at  first  in  small  numbers,  but 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  all  who  followed  this  experiment  it  was  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  silence  all  objections.  Sola  is  a  robust  individual,  notwith- 
standing his  nervous  malady,  who  has  never  in  his  life  had  a  mala- 
rial fever,  and  who  has  not  been  outside  of  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospi- 
tal for  six  years.  The  room  where  the  experiment  was  conducted 
was  an  annex  of  the  San  Carlo  ward  in  which,  within  the  memory  of 
the  hospital  physicians,  there  has  never  been  an  autochthonous  case 
of  malarial  fever,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  malaria  in  the  neigh- 
boring houses. 

*^  The  objection  that  the  results  of  the  experiment  are  not  conclu- 
sive because  it  was  conducted  in  Home,  where  some  believe  that  there 
is  always  danger  of  contracting  a  malarial  fever,  can  have  an  apparent 
value  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  know  anything  about 
Bome  and  the  distribution  of  malaria  in  this  region.  But  it  is  well 
known  to  all  physicians  here  that,  although  there  are  some  centres 
of  malaria  in  certain  portions  of  the  suburbs,  the  city  proper  is  en- 
tirely free  from  malaria,  as  long  experience  has  demonstrated,  and 
in  no  season  of  the  year  does  one  acquire  the  disease  in  Bome.  Now 
in  a  room  in  the  San  Carlo  ward  of  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital  Sola 
acquired  a  malarial  infection  produced  by  estivoautumnal  parasites, 
with  a  well-marked  fever  and  with  symptoms  so  grave  as  to  call  for 
the  prompt  administration  of  quinine.  The  fever  indeed  was  exactly 
such  a  one  as  is  ordinarily  caught  by  laborers  in  the  Eoman  Cam- 
pagna  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  a  fever  beginning  with  the 
typical  curve  of  the  estival  tertian  or  sometimes  with  a  continued  curve. 
This  identical  fever,  such  as  prevails  at  Maccarese,  was  taken  by  Sola 
in  a  place  where  there  was  of  Maccarese  neither  the  water  nor  the  air 
nor  the  soil,  but  the  mosquitos  alone.  We  are  then  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  fever  was  acquired  by  inoculation  by  the  mos- 
quitos."* 

What  were  the  species  of  mosquitos  employed  in  this  experiment? 
Grassi,  who  classified  them,  distinguished  three  species,  Culex  peni- 
cillaris,  C.  malariie,  and  Anopheles  maculipennis,  the  three  species, 
namely,  which,  because  of  the  great  abundance  in  which  they  are 
found  in  malarious  regions,  had  already  been  suspected  by  him  of 
being  carriers  of  the  infection.     But  this  experiment  was  conducted 

*  Sola  bad  several  relapses  following  this experimeDtally  induced  attack,  but  eacb 
of  tbem  was  promptly  treated  witb  quinbae  and  quickly  cured. 
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io  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
fection develoijed  in  the  patient  yvfm  due  to  the  action  of  all  three  of 
these  species  of  mosquitos,  or  to  two  of  them,  or  to  only  one- 
Soon  after  this  some  new  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a 
single  species  of  mosquito,  the  Anopheles  claviger,  caught  in  the 
Komau  Campagua,  the  enormous  prevalence  of  this  Bpecies  in  the 
Campagna,  especially  towards  tlie  end  of  autumn,  having  been  re- 
marked* All  the  experiraeuts  undertaken  with  this  sjiecies  wei-e 
suec-essful  in  their  results.  These  results  were  announced  in  vari- 
ous preliminarj  communicationft  made  by  Grasai,  and  Bignami  and 
Bastianelli,  and  later  were  published  in  full  detail  by  the  two  last 
named.  On  account  of  their  importance  we  reproduce  here  the  ac- 
count given  by  Ba^tianelli  and  Bignami : 

Experimerd  No.  2. — "N.  N ,  a  robust  young  man,  who  has 

never  had  malarial  fever,  but  is  under  treatment  at  the  Santo  Spirito 
Hospital  for  a  nervous  trouble,  consents  to  sleep  in  the  mosquito 
room  on  the  night  of  Novemljer  13th-14th*  The  day  before  about 
one  hundred  individuals  of  A.  claviger  caught  at  Maccarese  were  lib- 
erated in  this  room.  The  subject  of  the  experiment  continued  to 
sleep  regularly  in  the  room- up  to  Deceralier  2d;  he  entered  it  at  dusk 
and  left  it  in  the  morning,  passing  the  day  in  the  general  ward.  He 
asserts  that  he  was  bitteu  by  the  mosquitos  every  mght,  and  there 
were  always  found  in  the  room  numbers  of  A.  cla^Hger  full  of  blood. 
Some  of  the  insects  died  during  this  time,  but  on  November  29th 
there  were  still  found  about  fifty  in  good  condition, 

**  The  first  two  days  of  December  the  patient  was  indisposed  and 
had  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  On  December  3d  he  had  a 
febrile  attack  which  began  with  a  chill,  the  temperature  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  39.7''  C.  (103*5°  R),  Similar  attacks,  each  preceded 
by  a  chill,  were  observed  on  the  following  days  up  to  December  7th, 
when  2  gm.  (gr.  sxs,)  of  quinine  were  administered.  On  December 
8th  and  9th  slight  elevations  of  temperature  were  observed,  but  after 
that  none.  The  patient  continued  to  take  quinine  for  a  time  and 
rapidly  recovered.  The  following  are  the  temperature  observations 
in  degrees  Centigrade  from  December  3d  to  7th : 

"December  3d.    4  p.m.,  39.8°;   6,  39,7^;   8,  39,7°;  10,  37,5°;  12, 

37.7^ 
4th,  Apyrexia  up  to  6  a.m.  ;  8,  37.6^  10,  38°;  12,  38.9**; 

2  P.M.,  40.2";  4,  39,5";  6,  37.5°;   8,  37X°;  10, 

377";  12,  37,8^ 
6th,  Apyrexia  up  to  10  a.m,  ;  12,  39.5^  2.  p.m.,  39.9"*; 

4,  40.5°;  6,  39A^  8,  38.5^;  10,  37.5^ 
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6th.  Apyrexia  from  the  last  entry  up  to  8  A.M. ;  10, 
39.3°;  12,  40.5°;  2  p.m.,  37.8";  4,  38.7°;  6,  38**; 
8,  37.1." 

7th.  Apyrexia  from  last  entry  up  to  10  a.m.  ;  12,  38.7°; 
2  P.M.,  38.1°;  4,  38.3°;  6,  37.5°;  8,  37.3°. 

**  The  course  of  the  fever  was  that  of  a  double  tertian.  From  the 
first  febrile  paroxysm  tertian  parasites  were  found  in  the  blood,  which 
followed  regularly  the  development  in  two  generations  corresponding 
to  the  daily  attacks  of  fever.  A  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is  that 
from  December  6th,  that  is  to  say,  four  days,  or,  at  the  most,  five, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  patient  had  in  his  blood  adult 
parasitic  forms  capable  of  further  development  in  the  body  of  anoph- 
eles. And  in  fact  many  individuals  of  A.  claviger  which  had  bitten 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  this  day  were  found  later  to 
have  the  middle  intestine  infested  with  tertian  parasites." 

Experiment  No.  3. — "Having  heard  from  a  patient  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  relapsing  quartan  fever,  that  among  the  laborers  in  a  sand 
quarry  near  Tre  Fontane  there  were  several  who  had  malarial  fever, 
and  especially  quartan,  we  went  to  the  place  on  December  9th  to  in- 
vestigate the  report.  Upon  interrogating  the  men  and  making  an 
examination  of  the  blood  of  the  sick  we  found  three  cases  of  quartan 
and  one  of  tertian.  There  were  also  others  who  said  they  had  fever 
from  time  to  time  but  were  taking  quinine,  and  we  were  unable  either 
by  their  account  or  by  the  results  of  blood  examination,  wt^ich  were 
always  negative,  to  determine  with  what  form  of  fever  they  were  af- 
fected. From  the  reports,  however,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  it  may  be  definitely  asserted  that  there  had  been  no  cases  of 
grave  (estivoautumnal)  fever  among  the  men;  indeed,  all  the  men 
were  able  to  continue  at  work  despite  their  fever,  and  left  off  only 
for  a  half  a  day  at  a  time,  or  at  most  for  one  whole  day  during  the 
febrile  paroxysm,  returning  immediately  after  this  had  subsided. 
We  learned  also  from  the  inhabitants  that  up  to  within  a  few  days  of 
our  visit  there  had  been  mosquitos  about,  but  that  following  a  marked 
fall  in  the  temperature  they  had  disappeared.  We  succeeded  in  find- 
ing in  a  room  which  had  been  kept  closed  for  several  days  and  in  a 
closet  a  small  number  of  hibernating  mosquitos,  all  of  the  species 
Anopheles  claviger ;  and  of  these  ten  or  twelve  were  captured  in  glass 
tubes  and  taken  to  Santo  Spirito. 

"  Of  the  mosquitos  so  taken  only  seven  were  utilized  in  the  experi- 
ment, which  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  different  from  the  preced- 
ing.   The  mosquitos  were  not  set  free  in  a  room  or  under  a  mosquito 
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bar,  the  subject  of  the  experiment  tlieo  sleeping  there,  but  the  glass 
tube  was  placed  with  its  open  end  agaiDSt  the  ^kin  and  was  held  fixed 
there  until  the  mosquito  confined  in  each  tube  had  stung  the  man. 
There  was  here  the  advantage  of  knowing  precisely  the  number  of 
moBquitoB  that  had  stung  the  subject  and  the  moment  in  which  each 
puncture  took  rilace,  and  also  of  being  able  to  examine  later  all  the 
mosquitos  which  had  been  utilized  in  the  experiment.  And  so  the 
hibernating  insects  (A.  claviger),  regaining  their  activity  in  the 
somewliat  elevated  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  become  voracious 
and  they  could  be  seen  through  the  walla  of  the  tube  feeding  upon 
their  victim. 

"  A  man,  A.  F— ,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  for 
several  years,  but  who  had  never  suffered  from  malarial  fever,  offered 
himself  voluntarily  as  a  subject  of  experiment.  On  December  10th 
he  was  bitten  by  two  of  the  mos^iuitos  which  w^o  had  caught  at  Tre 
Fontane,  on  the  following  day  by  another,  and  on  December  13th  by 
four  others ;  therefore  in  foui;  days  he  had  received  seven  stings.  Of 
the  seven  mosquitos  emploj-ed  IG  the  experiment,  three  only  were  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  the  four  others  having  been  found  dead 
and  somewhat  dried  in  the  morning  and  consequently  unfit  for  an  ex- 
amination. In  one  of  the  insects  some  pigmented  bodies  were  found 
in  the  middle  intestine,  but  none  in  the  salivary  glands.  In  another, 
none  was  seen  in  the  intestine,  but  instead,  one  tubule  out  of  four  of 
tie  salivary  glands  was  found  infected.  This  tubule  examined  in  a 
fresh  specimen  was  found  w^ith  the  cells  of  the  fundus  apparently  full 
of  granules  of  a  uniform  size  and  massed  together,  but  it  was  seen  in 
certain  of  the  ceHs  from  which  the  contents  were  escaping  that  the 
apparent  granules  were  really  filaments,  thicker  in  the  centre  and 
tapering  off  at  each  extremity,  and  which,  disposed  in  bundles  within 
the  salivary  cell  and  presenting  their  ends  to  view,  looked  like 
granules.  In  the  same  preparation,  fixed  in  formalin  and  alcohol  and 
stained  with  hcematoxylinj  it  could  be  observed  that  the  cells  contain- 
ing the  filaments  were  enlarged  and  of  a  crescent  shape  with  the 
nucleus  pushed  to  one  side.  The  normij  ceUs,  on  the  other  hand, 
contained  a  hyaline  material  and  a  vesicular  nucleus  with  a  nucleolus 
near  the  base  of  the  celL  The  filaments  outside  the  cells  were  formed 
of  a  thicker  median  portion  strongly  stained  with  hiematoxylin,  and 
two  very  fine  extremities  less  strongly  stained  (sporozoites)*  The  ex- 
amination of  the  third  insect  gave  the  same  result — namely,  no  pig- 
ment bodies  in  the  intestine  but  the  salivary  glands  infected. 

"  The  same  result  was  obtained  on  examination  of  some  twenty 
new  specimens  of  Anopheles  claviger  caught  on  December  12th  in 
the  same  house  near  Tie  Fontane,  that  is  to  say^  the  salivarj  glands 
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of  each  were  alone  infected.  This  is  readily  comprehensible  when 
we  remember  that  at  this  period  the  insects  had  been  hibernating  for 
a  certain  time  and  were  not  stinging,  whence  the  absence  of  pig- 
mented bodies  in  the  intestine  while  in  many  the  infection  of  the 
salivary  glands  x>^rsisted.  The  positive  results  of  the  experiment 
could  have  been  foretold  from  this  finding.     Indeed,  on  December 

29th,  after  an  incubation  of  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  days,  A.  F 

was  taken  with  fever  in  the  evening.  The  following  morning  he  was 
apyretic,  but  in  the  blood  were  found  tertian  parasites,  very  near  the 
stage  of  multiplication,  which  gave  occasion  that  same  day  to  a  febrile 
attack  with  a  temperature  of  39.6°  C.  (103.3°  F.).  On  December 
31st  there  was  another  febrile  paroxysm,  and  in  the  blood  tertian 
parasites  of  two  generations  were  found;  there  were  also  seen  some 
large  adult  parasites  with  motile  pigment,  which  became  vacuolized 
(gametes) .  The  patient  was  treated  systematically  with  quinine  and 
speedily  recovered." 

Experiment  No,  4. — "A  patient  suffering  from  a  relapsing  estivo- 
autumnal  infection,  in  whose  blood  were  many  crescents  and  round 
and  flagellated  bodies,  slept  from  December  10th  to  18th  in  a  room  in 
which  had  been  set  free  about  fifty  individuals  of  A.  claviger  brought 
from  Maccarese.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  maintained  at 
from  18°  to  22°  C.  (64.4°  to  71.6°  F.).  Most  of  the  mosquitos  stung 
the  patient  and  became  infected  with  crescent  bodies,  and  subsequent 
examination  showed  in  the  middle  intestine  the  characteristic  forms 
in  process  of  development.  But  it  was  also  observed  that  the  mos- 
quitos remaining  in  the  room  at  the  given  temperature  during  the 
last  days  of  December  did  not  have  in  the  intestine  mature  sporozoa 
with  sporozoites,  but  only  the  growing  forms.  Evidently  at  a  tem- 
I)erature  of  from  18°  to  22°  C.  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  is  com- 
pleted very  slowly.  But  these  same  mosquitos,  confined  for  a  few 
days  in  an  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  were  found 
to  contain  forms  of  a  later  development.  There  were  noted,  indeed,  in 
the  intestine  typical  capsules  filled  with  sporozoites,  and  also  broken 
and  empty  capsules,  and  in  the  salivary  glands  were  numerous 
sporozoites. 

"  When  this  fact  was  noted,  three  mosquitos  of  this  group  were 
kept  in  the  incubator  at  30°  C.  for  two  days,  and  on  January  2d  they 
were  made  to  sting  a  new  subject,  A.  B ,  who  lent  himself  know- 
ingly and  willingly  to  the  experiment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
man  had  never  had  malarial  fever.  On  January  5th,  two  of  the  same 
mosquitos  were  made  to  sting  the  same  person  again ;  who  then  had 
been  stung  in  all  five  times  by  three  specimens  of  A.  claviger. 

**  After  this  part  of  the  experiment  the  three  mosquitos  were  dis- 
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aected  and  ©xamined  under  the  fticroscoi>6,  with  the  foUowing  re- 
sult: 

"  A.claviger,  No.  1, — In  the  intestine  were  found  verj  many  cap* 
Bules  with  BiJorozoiteSj  and  some  capsules  which  had  been  ruptured 
and  completely  emptied  of  their  contents*  In  the  saliTary  glands  were 
found  two  infected  tubules;  in  one  were. seen  the  ceUa  swollen,  of 
ovoid  form,  and  flUed  with  granules  of  uniform  size ;  when  pressure 
was  made  on  the  preparation  there  issued  a  very  large  number  of 
sporozoites  of  typical  fornix  uniform  in  appearance^  and  all  of  e<iual 
length ;  in  the  other  tiibnle  were  also  seen  cells  containing  filiform 
sporozoites  of  characteristic  appearance. 

"A,  cla\dger,  No,  2. — In  the  intestine  were  very  numerous  cap- 
BuleSj  some  still  whole  and  filled  with  sporozoites,  others  ruptured 
and  shrunken^  containing  a  granular  residuum  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
lu  some  of  these  ruptured  capsules  were  seen  also  hrowii  bodies  of 
variable  size  and  shape,  some  elongated,  othei's  short  and  deformed. 
In  the  salivary  glands  aU  the  tubules  were  infected  except  one  or 
two.  In  them  were  seeu  cells  containing  typical  sporozoites,  cells 
filled  with  granules  similar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  A.  clavi- 
ger  No.  1,  and  cells  filled  with  round  hyaline  bodies  of  variable  size. 
In  addition  there  were  also  fouu'l  typical  filiform  sx>orozoites  along 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland, 

"A,  claviger.  No,  3, — The  intestine  was  filled  with  mature  sporo- 
zoa.  Many  capsules  were  broken  and  shrunken  and  contained  a  pale 
yeUow  detritus;  others  contained  a  large  central  body  of  granular  as- 
pect surrounded  by  a  hyaline  halo  and  without  anj'  recognizable  struc- 
ture. These  were  possibly  mature  sporozoa  in  process  of  degeneration. 
The  salivary  glanda  were  not  found  infected.  From  the  results  of  this 
examination  we  may  conclude  that  of  the  three  specimens  of  A,  clavi- 
ger  employed  only  two  had  inoculated  the  patient  with  malaria, 

**  On  the  evening  of  January  10th  the  patient  had  a  sense  of  heat 
and  a  headache,  but  the  temperature  was  normal.  On  January  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  there  was  no  fever  and  the  patient  felt  well.  On  Jan- 
uary 14th,  that  is,  after  from  nine  to  twelve  days  of  incubation,  there 
was  no  fever  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  then  the  tem- 
perature began  to  rise  rapidly  and  reached  39,5°  C,  (103.1°  F*)  at 
noon.  From  this  time  the  fever  remained  continuous  up  to  January 
18th.  On  January  14th,  the  temperature  fluctuated  between  39,5*^ 
at  noon  and  37,5''  at  4  r.M,  At  midnight  it  watt  38,9"^^;  at  2  a,m,  on 
the  loth,  39,5  v;  at  10  a,m,  37,5^  and  at  noon  40.4^  On  the  16th  it 
varied  from  37.2'*  at6  A,m,  to  4tK4"  at  4  r,M,  The  extremeg  on  the 
17th  were  38.2°  at  4  a,m,  and  40,4°  at  4  p.m.  The  temperature  fell  to 
normal  at  6  a^H,  of  the  18th, 
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*On  January  16th  a  hypodermic  injection  of  hydrochlorate  of 
qninine  2  gm.  (gr.  xxx.)  was  administered,  and  this  was  repeated  on 
the  following  day.  The  patient  was  entirely  without  fever  on  Janu- 
ary 18th,  but  he  continued  to  take  quinine,  and,  except  for  very  slight 
elevations  of  temperature  on  the  evenings  of  January  19th  and  22d, 
he  had  no  further  trouble.     Recovery  was  perfect  and  rapid. 

"  On  examination  of  the  blood  on  the  morning  of  January  16th 
there  were  found  scanty  estivoautumnal  parasites  with  very  fine 
pigment  granules  at  the  periphery.  On  January  16th  there  were 
found  also  plasmodia  without  pigment  and  with  granules  in  nor- 
mal red  blood  corpuscles  and  in  brassy  bodies.  The  parasites  dis- 
appeared after  the  exhibition  of  quinine  on  January  17th.  Thus 
the  infection  was  rapidly  cut  short,  and  no  crescent  bodies  were  seen. 

^  We  have  in  this  case  a  typical  example  of  estivoautumnal  infec- 
tion beginning  with  a  continued  fever  as  is  Usual  in  this  group  of  mala- 
rial affections.  The  course  of  the  disease  was  in  every  respect  identi- 
cal with  that  in  the  first  case  of  malarial  fever  experimentally  induced 
by  the  stings  of  mosquitos  (the  Sola  case),  described  by  Bignami." 

With  these  three  new  cases  of  malarial  infection  experimentally 
produced  by  Anopheles  claviger  alone,  the  inoculation  theory  acquires 
a  very  strong  confirmation.  The  individuals  submitted  to  experiment 
have  been  few  in  number,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  whenever  an  at- 
tempt was  made  under  appropriate  conditions  to  excite  the  fever  by 
inoculation  it  was  successful.  The.se  last  experiments  also  proved 
that  Tery  few  punctures  by  very  few  infected  mosquitos  suffice  to  give 
the  fever.  In  the  last  experiment,  indeed,  a  positive  result  was  ob- 
tained with  only  two  infected  insects,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  one 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient.  And  this  need  cause  no  astonish- 
ment when  we  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  malarial  sporozoites 
which  can  be  found  in  the  cells  of  a  single  tubule  of  a  salivary  gland 
of  Anopheles.  This  answers  the  objection  advanced  by  many  that 
there  are  malarious  regions  in  which  very  few  mostjuitos  are  found ; 
aocoant  must  be  taken  especially  of  the  species  and  the  number  of 
infected  insects. 

It  may  also  be  asserted  that  a  solitary  specimen  of  Anopheles  may 
infect  several  men.  Indeed  we  have  found  sporozoites  in  the  salivary 
glands  and  mature  sporozoa  with  sporozoites  in  the  middle  intestine 
in  mosquitos  which  had  bitten  healthy  men  and  caused  in  them  an 
attack  of  malaria.  In  this  case,  therefore,  even  ha^l  the  Anopheles 
emptied  the  entire  contents  of  the  salivary  glands  at  each  bite,  the 
glands  would  again  be  invaded  by  other  sporozoites  from  the  middle 
intefltiiie,  and  so  the  insect  would  again  be  capable  of  inoculating 
otbff  men  with  the  disease. 
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In  preseBce  of  this  direct  proof  we  may  therefore  conclude :  Ma- 
laria is  a  disease  which  is  inoculated  into  man  by  certain  tipeciea  of 
mosquitos;  and  furthermore  a  critical  examination  of  the  air-borne 
and  water-borne  hypotheses  and  the  knowledge  which  we  x:ioss68S  of 
the  biology  of  the  malarial  parasites  outride  of  man  lead  ua  to  the 
well-founded  opinion  that  inoculation  Is  the  onl  j  mechanism  by  which 
tlie  malarial  fevers  are  acquired. 

Experimental  Infection  by  the  Injecttion  of  Malajual  Blood. 

Malaria  is  ranked  among  the  miasmatic  diseaBea^  among  those, 
that  is  to  say,  the  pathogenic  parasite  of  which  haYing  penetrated 
into  the  human  body  there  multiplies,  but  does  not  pass  from  the 
body  into  the  external  world  either  in  the  expired  air,  in  the  secre- 
tions or  excretions,  or  in  the  products  of  post-mortem  decomposition* 
Some  of  the  older  writers,  it  is  true,  believed  that  roalaria  cnuld  be 
transmitted  in  the  sweat,  but  this  opinion  we  now  know  to  have  been 
erroneous.  Dochmauu  (cited  by  Mannaberg)  believed  that  he  had 
reproduced  a  malarial  fever  by  inoculation  with  the  contents  of  an 
heri>etic  vesicle  occurring  on  a  sufferer  from  iiuartan  fever,  Init  this 
experiment  has  never  been  repeated  and  the  results  lack  confirma- 
tion. Inoculation  with  blood  containing  the  malarial  parasites  wilh 
however,  transmit  the  fever  to  a  healthy  man.  This  fact  has  Ijeen 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  Gerhardt,  w^ho  saw  a  typical  inter- 
mittent fever  reproduced  in  an  inoculated  subject,  and  it  has  been 
corroborated  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  who  furnished  absolute  proof 
of  the  transmission  by  finding  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  j^rson 
the  same  parasites  which  were  present  in  the  blood  of  the  patient  from 
whom  the  material  for  inoculatiou  was  derived. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  later  by  many,  and  by  them 
was  obtained  a  confirmatioo,  as  we  have  already  noted,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  multiplicity  of  species  of  the  malarial  parasites;  and  fur- 
ther, they  gave  results  which  were  of  great  utiH ty  in  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  inculmtion*  The  trangmissiou  of  the  disease  occurs  equally 
whether  the  blood  is  t^iken  during  the  apyretic  period  or  during  a 
febrile  paroxysm,  whether  it  contains  young  parasites  or  those  in 
process  of  development,  or  whether  it  contains  sporulation  forms. 
Only  the  crescent  forms,  when  injected  alone,  do  not  transmit  the 
infection,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bastianelli,  Bignami,  and 
Thayer,  and  as  can  be  readily  understood  when  we  remember  the 
biological  significance  of  these  forms. 

In  order  that  the  disease  be  reproduced  in  the  inoculated  subject 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inject  the  malarial  blood  into  a  vein  of  the  recip- 
ient, BB  has  b#en  done  in  mmi  of  the  experiments;  a  subcutaneous 
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injection  is  all  sufficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inject  several  cnbic 
centimetres,  as  was  done  especially  in  the  earlier  experiments;  a 
fraction  of  a  cnbic  centimetre  will  suffice,  and  even  less  than  one  drop, 
as  Bignami  has  shown.  Most  of  the  exi)eriments  were  made  by  inject- 
ing blood  in  the  natural  state,  soon  after  it  had  been  drawn  from  the 
patient's  vein;  but  positive  results  have  also  been  obtained  with  the 
injection  of  defibrinated  blood  (Celli  and  Santori),  of  blood  obtained 
by  means  of  leeches  (Bein  and  Sakharoff),  and  of  red  corpuscles  sepa- 
rated by  centrifugation  (Mannaberg).  In  one  case  Di  Mattel  collected 
the  blood  from  a  case  of  epistaxis  occurring  in  a  malarial  subject,  in  a 
test-tube  containing  sterilized  and  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
37°  C.  (98.6°  F.),  and  injected  4  c.c.  (one  drachm)  of  this  mixture  of 
eciual  parts  of  blood  and  distilled  water;  the  subject  inoculated  had  a 
fever  fourteen  days  later.  If,  however,  malarial  blood  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  the  mixture  being  well  shaken,  a 
healthy  man  may  be  inoculated  with  the  product,  after  it  has  stood 
about  an  hour,  with  impunity  (Calandruccio,  cited  by  Grassi  and 
Feletti).  If  blood  rich  in  parasites  is  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  then  dissolved  in  a  tepid  physiological  salt  solution,  an  injec- 
tion of  the  solution  will  be  innocuous,  even  when  the  blood  has  been 
left  in  the  dry  state  for  a  very  short  time,  as  Bignami  demonstrated 
in  one  case.  This  same  observer  has  also  noted  that  blood,  which  is 
fiUed  with  parasites,  taken  from  a  patient  with  pernicious  fever  may 
be  injected  without  results,  after  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
qninine,  even  though  the  parasites  themselves,  examined  by  Ro- 
manowky's  method  at  the  very  moment  of  injection,  are  seen  to  be 
perfectly  normal  in  their  morphological  characters. 

The  transmission  of  infection  through  the  injection  of  malarious 
blood  is  possible  only  from  man  to  man,  and  then  it  is  extremely 
rare  for  the  inoculated  person  not  to  take  the  fever,  a  positive  result 
being  the  almost  constant  rule.  On  the  other  hand  all  attempts  to 
induce  malaria  in  various  species  of  animals  by  injections  of  blood 
containing  the  parasites  of  human  malaria  have  been  uniformly  un- 
successful, even  when  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  were  animals 
which  are  subject  to  ijifection  by  haematozoa  very  much  resembling 
those  found  in  man.  Celli  and  Sanfelice  have  inoculated  without  suc- 
cess horses,  mules,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  hedgehogs,  bats,  pigeons, 
owls,  turtles,  lizards,  and  frogs ;  Di  Mattei,  cats  and  wolves.  Various 
experiments,  always  negative  in  their  results,  have  been  made  on 
various  species  of  monkeys  by  Richard,  Fischer,  Angelini,  and  Di 
Mattei ;  Angelini  inoculated  a  young  cynocephalus  sphynx,  Di  Mattei 
a  macaco. 

It  is  singular  that,  while  positive  results  of  the  injection  of  mala- 
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rial  blood  from  man  to  man  are  almost  constaQt,  contradictory  results 
have  been  noted  in  eiperimeDtal  attempts  to  transmit  the  disease 
from  one  bird  to  another,  even  of  the  same  species  and  variety*  Celli 
and  Sanfelice  claim  to  have  seen  the  disease  transmitted  in  this  way 
in  certain  cases,  but  Grassi  and  Feletti  and  also  Di  Mattel  have 
always  had  negative  results,* 

I  Passage  of  Maulrial  Germs  thbough  the  Placenta, 

Whether  such  a  condition  as  congenital  malaria  exists  is  a  ques- 
tion still  discussed,  and  even  answered  affirmatively  by  some  writers, 
although  in  our  opinion  there  have  never  yet  been  reported  any  well- 
studied  cases  which  demonstrated  in  a  way  to  silence  all  objection  the 
possibility  of  the  infection  of  a  foetus  in  the  mother^s  womb*  Most 
observerSj  although  having  at  their  disposal  a  great  amount  of  mate- 
rial for  study,  have  never  seen  a  child  with  malarial  fever  immedi- 
ately after  birth,  nor  have  they  succeeded  in  finding  the  parasites  in 
a  fcetus  removed  from  the  womb  of  a  woman  dead  of  pernicious  fever 
in  whose  blood  was  an  enormous  number  of  germs,  or  in  one  bom  as 
a  result  of  abortion  occurring  shortly  before  the  mother*s  death, 
Thiis  Biguami  found  no  parasites  in  the  blood  of  two  fcetuses,  one  of 
three,  the  other  of  sir  months,  coming  from  women  gravely  ill  of  ma- 
laria, and  a  similar  negative  result  was  noted  in  a  third  case  occurring 
in  the  Sim  Giovanni  Hospital.  In  a  pregnant  woman  dead  of  per- 
nicious fever,  after  numerous  previous  malarial  attacks,  the  paraaito- 
scopic  findings  common  in  pernicious  feveiB  were  noted  at  the  au- 
topsy»  and  the  liver  and  spleen  presented  the  changes  usually  observed 
in  malarial  cachexia;  but  there  were  neither  parasites  nor  malarial 
lesions  in  the  foetus.  A  negative  observation  similar  to  those  of  Bi- 
gnami  has  been  published  by  Q*  Bastianelli,  two  by  Caccini,  and  one 
more  recently  by  Thayer.  Many  observations  of  a  like  character 
have  been  made  in  Rome  but  never  published. 

These  facts,  while  naturally  they  do  not  exclude  the  i>ossibility  of 
the  passage  of  malarial  parasites  through  the  placenta,  nevertheless 
demonstrate  that  even  if  such  a  thing  as  a  congenital  malarial  infec- 
tion exists  it  is  at  least  exceedingly  rare  and  exceptional.  In  order 
to  explain  this  absence  of  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  of  the  fcstns 
(which  is  certainly  the  rule)  Bignami  invokes  the  fact  that  the  mala- 
rial parasites  show  no  tendency  Whatever  to  wander  out  of  the  blood- 
vessdls.     Even  in  the  case  of  small  capillary  hemorrhages,  which  are 

*  From  a  receot  paper  hy  It.  Koch  (Zelt^hriU  far  U^^giene,  xixil,  18»9),  it 

up  peart  that  according  to  the  resenrchea  of  Pfeiffer  the  halteridium  isnot  t^ns 
raltted  from  bird  to  bird  by  meajos  of  infected  blood,  whereai  the  proUiosoma  is 
thus  conTeyed  with  great  facility.     Thii  nifty  eicplafn  the  apparent  con  trad  iction* 
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sometimes  very  nomerons  in  the  brain  in  comatose  pemicions  fever, 
no  parasites  are  found  in  the  extravasated  red  blood  corpuscles,  al- 
though they  are  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood  within  the 
vessels  of  the  neighborhood ;  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  bloody  exudate 
in  malarial  pneumonia  also  contain  no  parasites.  All  these  facts 
make  it  appear  very  improbable  that  the  parasites  can  pass  from  the 
maternal  to  the  fcetal  circulation  during  their  intraglobular  existence. 
If,  however,  it  were  held  that  this  passage  is  possible  during  the  brief 
period  in  which  the  very  young  parasites  are  living  free  in  the  blood 
plasma,  in  order  to  explain  the  negative  results  above  mentioned  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  the  foetal  blood  is  not  adapted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parasites.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  we  might  ^ 
adduce  the  fact  noted  by  Bignami  and  Guamieri  that  the  plasmodia 
do  not  invade  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  and  most  probably  not  the 
young  red  globules. 

In  opposition  to  the  observations  above  cited,  in  which  the  results 
of  examination  were  negative,  we  .find  others,  very  few,  however, 
which  according  to  some  authors  would  furnish  an  absolute  demon- 
stration of  the  passage  of  malarial  germs  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus.     Thus  Laveran  cites  two  observations,  one  of  Bouzian  and  the 
other  of  Bein,  which,  he  asserts,  prove  beyond  doubt  the  existence 
of  congenital  malaria.     We  have  been  unable  to  find  the  original  re- 
port of  the  first  of  these  cases,  but  Bein*s  case  is,  in  our  opinion,  not 
above  criticism  since  the  presence  of  malarial  germs  in  the  child's 
blood  was  noted  too  long  a  time  after  birth  and  the  possibility  of 
post-natal  infection  could  not  be  definitely  excluded.     Mannaberg 
cites  as  positively  conclusive  a  case  published  by  Ducheck  in  1868. 
The  case  was  one  of  a  child  whose  mother  had  suffered  from  inter- 
mittent fever  during  her  pregnancy,  and  who  died  three  hours  after 
birth ;  at  the  autopsy  there  was  found  a  notable  enlargement  of  the 
Uver  and  spleen  together  wifch  much  black  pigment  in  the  form  of 
large  irregular  lumps  and  granules  in  the  8i)leen  and  in  the  blood  of 
the  i>ortal  vein.     Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  case,  the 
original  report  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  procure,  we  would 
call  B-pecioX  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  truly  demonstrative  case  of 
congenital  infection  has  been  published  since  the  discovery  of  the 
malarial   parasites.     Evidently   we  cannot    accept    umiuestioningly 
those  observations  in  which  the  authors  felt  themselves  justified  in 
making  a  diagnosis  of  congenital  malaria  from  the  simple  finding  of 
an  enlarged  spleen  which  might  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause, 
for  example,  syphilis,  or  from  the  existence  of  intermittent  febrile 
paroxysms  in  a  new-bom  child. 

While  on  this  question  of  so-called  congenital  malaria,  we  would 
Vol.  XIX.— 9 
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report  an  observation  recently  mad©  by  Bignamij  who  Baa  detQOB- 

strated  that  in  the  new-born  children  of  naalarial  mothers  we  not  only 
do  not  find  the  malarial  parasites,  but  not  even  an  anaemic  state  snch 
as  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find,  given  the  ansBmic  or  even  cachectic 
condition  of  the  mother.  It  is  really  surprising  to  find  the  fcetus 
from  a  dead  woman,  who  had  suffered  from  marked  malarial  anemia 
and  who  was  suffering  from  an  acute  malarial  attack  at  the  time  of 
death,  full  blooded  a^id  without  any  of  these  parenchymatous  altera^ 
tions  of  the  viscera^  for  example,  the  liver,  present  in  so  marked  a 
form  in  the  mother,  A  fact  such  as  this  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
foetus  enjoys  a  certain  immunity  even  against  the  secondary  effects 
of  iofectioQ  in  the  blood  and  parenchyma  of  the  viscera. 

Incubation* 

As  in  other  infectious  diseases,  so  also  in  malaria,  there  is  a 
period  of  incubation  from  the  moment  of  entrance  of  the  parasites 
into  the  organism  to  that  of  the  development  of  the  disease.  Con- 
ceming  the  duration  of  incubation  in  spontaneous  malarial  infection 
many  writers  hold  that  it  may  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  many  weeks 
or  even  months.  According  to  Hertz  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
incubation  usually  varies  between  six  and  twenty  days.  The  belief 
that  the  infection  may  declare  itself  a  few  hours  after  the  entrance  of 
the  pathogenic  agent  is  quite  widelj'  diffused  among  physicians  in 
general  and  is  held  even  by  well-known  authorities,  such  as  Salisbury 
and  Hertz.  But  the  proofs  alleged  in  support  of  this  belief  will  not 
stand  against  a  somewhat  severe  criticism.  For  example,  we  cannot 
accept  as  evidences  of  malaria  developed  immediately  after  exposure 
to  the  noxious  agent  the  malaise  accompanied  by  smarting  and  dry- 
ness of  the  throat,  nausea,  etc. ,  experienced  by  Hert^  and  Salisbury 
a  few  hours  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  emanations  from 
marshes  in  the  process  of  being  dried  up.  We  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  malaria  after  such  a  brief  incubation  j^eriod.  Furthermore,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasites  of  the  intermittent 
fevers  and  of  the  mode  of  infection,  we  can  affirm  that  the  reported 
cases  of  fever  without  incubation  or  with  an  incubation  of  a  few 
hours  only  were  not  of  a  malarial  nature,  and  that  such  an  occur- 
rence, even  though  we  may  not  exclude  its  theoretical  possibility, 
can  practically  be  regarded  as  non-existent. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  duration  of  the  period  of  incu* 
bation  in  spontaneous  malaria,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  chiefly 
of  those  cases  in  w^hich  the  time  and  duration  of  the  stay  in  a  malari- 
ous regions  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.     We  have  had  the  op- 
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I)ortiinit7  of  observing  some  cases  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  will  give 
here  a  brief  sninmary. 

Case  I. — A  robust  young  man,  25  years  old,  living  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Bome,  had  never  had  malarial  fever.  On  November  4th, 
1894,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Sermonetta,  a  notoriously  malarious 
town  near  the  Pontine  marshes.  He  arrived  in  the  city  at  ten  o'clock, 
slept  that  night,  tormented  with  swarms  of  mosquitos,  in  a  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  Sermonetta,  and  in  the  morning  returned  to  Bome, 
where  he  resumed  his  usual  occupation.  For  six  days  he  was  in 
good  health;  then  he  had  two  days  of  malaise,  and  on  November 
13th,  that  is  to  say,  nine  days  after  his  stay  in  Sermonetta,  he  was 
taken  down  with  an  estivoautumnal  tertian  fever,  the  parasites  of 
this  form  being  found  in  the  blood. 

Case  II. — An  engineer  living  in  Bome,  who  had  never  suffered 
from  malaria,  was  constrained  by  the  duties  of  his  calling  to  pass 
a  day  in  October,  1895,  in  a  place  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  he  slept 
that  night  in  a  cabin  in  poor  repair  in  which  were  many  mosquitos. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days  an  estivoautumnal  infection  with  irregular  fever 
develoi)ed,  of  which  he  had  several  relapses  extending  up  to  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

Case  HE. — A  lady,  who  for  many  years  had  enjoyed  good  health, 
passed  a  week  at  Fiumicino  in  the  month  of  October,  1894.  Three 
days  after  her  return  to  Bome  an  estivoautumnal  malarial  infection 
declared  itself,  and,  not  being  promptly  treated,  developed  into  a 
choleraic  pernicious  attack ;  following  this  the  patient  remained  pro- 
foundly anaemic  with  a  sanguinolent  diarrhoea,  and  died  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  last  case,  assuming  that  the  patient  had  been  inoculated 
with  the  pathogenic  germs  on  the  first  night  after  her  arrival  at  Fiu- 
micino, the  period  of  incubation  could  not  have  exceeded  ten  days. 
Of  the  three  cases,  therefore,  the  duration  of  the  incubative  period 
was  in  the  first  nine  days,  in  the  second  ten,  and  in  the  third  not 
more  than  ten.  When  the  sojourn  in  the  malarious  district  has  been 
very  long,  it  if  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  the  duration  of  the  incubation. 

From  the  histories  of  patients  received  into  the  hospitals  of  Bome, 
we  may  conclude  that  when  one  stays  in  a  malarious  region  dur- 
ing the  fever  season,  for  example,  in  the  Campagna  in  the  au- 
tumn, the  infection  manifests  itself  after  a  period  ranging  from  eight 
or  ten  days  to  a  month.  Furthermore,  from  reports  gathered  in 
malarious  regions  we  learn  that  the  period  of  incubation  grows 
shorter  with  the  advance  of  the  fever  season.  This  fact  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  others  of  the  increased  number  of  mosquitos  which 
are  found  to  be  infected  in  the  late  autumn;  and  we  can  readily 
understand  that  when  inoculation  with  a  large  quantity  of  sporo- 
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^oit68  is  thus  faoiUtated,  the  infection  will  be  likely  to  declare  itaelf 
more  rapidly- 
Certain  writers  have  reported  eases  in  which  there  was  an  incuba- 
tion period  of  several  months.  Thua  Blosall  {(quoted  by  Hertz  and 
Sternberg)  cites  the  following  case:  A  war-ship  remained  three  days 
at  Port  Louis;  after  its  departure  four  sailors  fell  ill,  tw^o  of  quotidian 
fever  after  twelve  and  fourteen  days  respectively,  and  two  of  tertian  ^ 
fever,  one  after  forty -eight,  the  other  after  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  days.  To  these  c^wes  of  very  long  incubation  may  be  compared 
those  in  which  the  infection,  after  the  first  febrile  paroxysms,  remains 
latent  for  a  long  time,  but  ia  not  extinguished^  as  is  shown  by  late 
and  sometimi^s  exceedingly  late  relapses. 

How  can  be  exi)lained  these  instances  of  incubation  of  long  dura- 
tion? Do  the  parasites  collect  in  the  spleen  or  ia  the  bone-marrow 
and  there  remain  inert  until  stirred  into  activity  by  some  one  of  the 
exciting  causes?  Or  do  the  parasites  multiply  indeed^  but  in  such 
small  numbers  as  to  occasion  simply  a  non-febrile  infection  which 
gets  well  spontaneously ;  so  that  the  first  and  late  febrile  manifesta- 
tion is  really  a  relapse?  This  last  is  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
Thayer  and  accepted  by  Mannaberg.  In  corroboration  of  it  might 
be  adduced  the  fact,  now  verified  by  many,  of  the  succession  of  panir 
sitic  cycles  without  any  febrile  manifestations,  and  the  further  fact 
of  anemia  and  splenic  enlargement  in  persons  living  in  malarious 
regions  who  deny  ever  having  had  any  attacks  of  fever. 

We  have  recorded  cases  of  incubation  of  spontaneous  estivoan- 
tumnal  infection,  but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  it  in 
cases  of  simple  tertian  or  quartan  fever.  There  are,  however,  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  iDeriod  of  incubation  in  these  varieties  of 
malarial  infection  is  of  longer  duFation,  and  longer  in  quartan  than 
in  tertian,  one  cause  for  sueli  belief  being  the  different  duration  of 
the  life  cycle  of  tlio  quartan  and  of  the  tertian  parasites. 

It  is  said  that  the  i>eriod  of  incubation  varies  according  to  the 
period  of  the  malarial  season,  but  it  must  also  vary  according  to  the 
individual  contlitions,  and  according  as  other  occasional  causes,  auch 
aa  a  chilling  of  the  laody,  digestive  disturbances,  excessive  labor, 
etc.,  enter  into  activity  or  not  The  influence  of  the  first  of  these 
accidental  causes  is  shown  in  the  development  of  an  estivoautunmal 
endemic  among  many  laborers  after  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  a 
rain  storm,  etc.  In  these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  infee- 
tion  had  alreadj-^  occurred  some  time  before  and  that  it  was  aroused 
from  its  condition  of  latency  into  activity  because  the  circulatory 
disturbance,  and  perhaps  also  Bo«ne  other  functional  changes  follow- 
ing a  chilling  of  the  body  after  great  heat,  either  weakened  the  or- 
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ganio  resiBiance  against  the  pyretogeuous  action  of  the  parasites  or 
increased  tlie  multiplicative  activity  of  the  latter  so  that  the  quantity 
necessary  to  cause  fever  was  soon  reached. 

The  study  of  the  incubation  period  leads  to  more  positive  results 
when  the  infection  is  artificially  produced  by  intravenous  or  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  malarial  blood.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  a 
priori  that  the  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  cases  of  ex- 
I>erimental  infection  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  spontaneous  in- 
fection, for  in  the  latter  there  is  an  inoculation  of  sporozoites  devel- 
oped in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  while  in  experimental  infection 
there  is  an  introduction  of  parasites  already  habituated  to  an  exist- 
ence in  human  blood.  The  results  of  exx)eriments  of  this  nature  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  those  of  Bignami  and 
Bastianelli  and  of  Mannaberg.  We  find  first  the  cases  of  inoculation 
with  quartan  blood,  then  those  with  blood  containing  the  parasites 
of  simple  tertian,  and  finally  those  with  blood  charged  with  estivo- 
autunmal  parasites.  In  this  table  no  account  is  taken  of  Gerhardt's 
cases,  because  they  are  not  accompanied  with  a  report  of  the  para- 
sites present,  nor  of  two  cases  of  Gualdi  and  Antolisei,  because  in 
them  the  infection  was  a  mixed  quartan  and  estivoautumnal,  nor  of 
any  cases  with  negative  results,  nor  finally  of  those  of  Celli  and  San- 
tori,  because  in  them  attempts  at  immunization  with  blood  serum  of 
immune  animals  preceded  the  inoculation  with  malarial  blood. 


Tabt.e  of  Experimental  Inoculations  with  Malarial  Blood,  Showing  the 
Duration  of  the  Incubation  Periods. 

1 

S 

Author. 

Parasites  in  the 

Hioculated  bl(K>d,  and 

febrile  typo. 

Quantity  of  blood 
inoculated  and  of  parasites 

contained  therein, 
and  DQOde  of  Inoculations. 

c 

Febrile  type,  and 
parasites  reprodui^ed. 

1 
2 

Gualdi  and  An- 
tolisei. 
do. 
Boccelli 

Sporuiatious.      Quar- 
tan. 

do. 
do. 

Parasites.    Quartan.. 

do. 
do. 

2  c.c.    Many    parasites. 

Intravenous  injection. 
(?)                 do. 

4  c.c.   A  moderate  number 
of    parasites.     Intrave- 
nous injection. 

5  c.c.      Subcutaneous    in- 
jection. 

1  c  c.            do. 

2  c.c.            do. 

15 

12 
12 

18 

18 
11 

Quartan.    Quartan 
parasites, 
do. 

Quartan     para- 
sites. 

Quartan.     Quartan 
parasites, 
do. 
do. 

4 

5 
6 

Di  Mattel 

Calandniccio  . . . 
DIMatiei 

8 
9 

▲Dtolisei     and 
Angelini. 

do. 

Beis 

Tertian  parasites  with 
and     without     pig- 
ment,   at     the    be- 
ginning of  the  fever, 
do. 

Tertian  parasites 

do. 
do. 
do. 

(?)   Intravenous  injection. 

IJc.c.          do. 

2  c.c.    Blood   taken  from 
patient    by     means    of 
leeches. 

2  c.c.            do. 

2  c.c.            do. 
2  c.c.            do. 

11 

11 

12 

12 
9 
9 

Double  tertian.     Ter- 
tian parasites. 

Irregular   fever,  then 
tertian.     Tertian 
parasites. 

10 

do 

sites. 
Double  tertian.    Ter- 

111 

do 

tian  parasites. 
Tertian.    Tertian  par* 

„ 

do.  

asites. 
Tertian,  first  simple, 
then  double.      Tei^ 
tian  parasites. 
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Tabim  of  Dxperimehtai.  iNocuLATtowe  WITH  Malaiual  B1.00D,  Showing  tkk 

DUKATIOK  OP  THE  InCTJBATION  PERIODS* — OonHuu^iL 


i 

AuUkh". 

PrirrtHifftH  id  the 

tuoculated  blood « attd 

febrile  type. 

QimoLHy  of  blcMjd 
lDoeulai*d  and  of  jjftrarttea 

contained  therela^ 
and  mode  of  inoculation*. 

si 
-1 

Febrile  tjpe,  and 

u 

Ba^scalll 

taken     durlp£    the 
ehill. 
Tertian  parasites  . 

ac.c.    IntraTeoouB    Ittjec- 
Uoo. 

|c,c.  of  the  C3(?titriftj^^ted 
CO r|p oscular  t^edlmeot, 

SUbcUtiLDlJOUfilj. 

e 

El 

Tertian.    Terttwi  par- 

14 

IfAcnaberg  ..... 

asitea, 

do. 

15 
16 

jr 
la 

10 
SI 

BmstLiuieUl    luid 

do, 
do. 

do. 

BigiiAmi 

do. 
DtMatti^l.. 

EliiiToautuinnal  para- 
■  tteB,    ptasDiodla 
with  gttttmlefi. 
do, 

do, 
do. 

EBtiorautijrnnftl  para- 
filtes.     Mall  go  ant 
tertian. 

do. 

E«t1?oiiijUiiiiiial  pam- 
iltea,  BmoU  anicBbflP 

2  c  e.    Blood  rich  is.  para- 

See.    Moderate     tiiimber 
of  paraaitefi, 
|cc            do. 

tec. 

Subcutaneous  fnjpctlf>ti  of 
l^BA   than    one  drop    of 
blood. 

do. 

2  c.c.    BubcutaneouB    In- 
Jectiop. 

10 
14 

Irregulur  fever.     E»- 
tl^oautumDat  para- 
el  teL 

do, 

EntlTal  teniau.  Es- 
tlvuaiitfjmiial  para- 
Bites. 

Irrepulfir  r**v*r.  Es- 
tivoautumnal  pam- 
ftites. 

MallKBant  tprtian. 

aaltea. 

dr>. 
Irrejfular  fever.      Tm- 
tivo4i,iitiifuual  nam* 
eJt«. 

From  their  own  table  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  derive  the  follow- 
ing  averages  for  the  period  of  incubation  in  the  different  t3*pes  of 
fever:  Quartan^maximum  15  days,  minimum  11,  mean  13;  simple 
tertian  "-maxim  am  12  days,  minimum  6,  mean  10;  ep^'voantumnal 
fevers— maximum  C  days,  minimum  2,  mean  3, 

Mannaberg,  in  bis  latest  book,  published  in  1899,  adding  other 
experimental  cases,  records  the  following  incubation  i>eriodB;  Five 
cases  of  quartan — 11  to  18  days,  mean  13.4;  aeven  cases  of  simple 
tertian— G  to  21  days,  mean  11;  seven  cases  of  estivoautumnal  fevers 
— 3  to  14  days,  mean  6.5;  two  cases  with  blood  containing  crescents, 
but  without  (?)  amceboid  i>araaitea^l3  to  15  days,  mean  14.  Con- 
cerning these  last  two  cases,  Mannaberg  adds  that  in  addition  to  the 
crescents  there  were  "  probably  "  also  amoeboids  in  the  inoculated 
bloud ;  we  should  saj  that  these  last-named  forms  could  *^  positively  '* 
have  been  found,  though  possibly  in  very  small  number,  in  the  in- 
oculated blood,  for  we  now  know  well  that  the  crescent  forms  do  not 
multiply  in  human  blood  and  are  not  pyretogenous. 

From  the  cases  collected  by  ourselves  we  derive  the  following :  for 
quartan,  the  maximum  incubation  period  is  18  days,  minimum  11, 
mean  14.3;  for  tertian,  maximum  21  days,  minimum  6,  mean  11.3; 
for  summer-autumn  fevers,  maximum  14  days,  minimum  2,  mean  6.1, 
These  figures  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Mannaberg  given 
above*  We  may  add  that  from  some  quite  recent  experiments  of 
Celli,  it  appears  that  the  incubation  period  of  experimental  quartan 
may  be  very  long,  extending  even  to  more  than  two  months* 
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Comparing  the  resnlis  of  all  the  inoculations  made  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  shown  very  clearly  that  the  minimum  and  the  mean  lengths 
of  the  period  of  incubation  vary  according  to  the  variety  of  infection, 
being  longer  in  the  quartan  than  in  the  simple  tertian,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  estivoautumnal.  The  varying  duration  of  incubation 
in  the  different  forms  of  fever  is  evidently  dependent  upon  the  vary- 
ing duration  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  corresponding  parasitic  forms  as 
well  as  upon  their  varying  capacity  for  multiplication,  as  Bignami 
and  Bastianelli  have  already  noted.  Taking  into  account  this  latter 
proi)erty  we  readily  understand  why  the  incubation  period  of  the 
estivoautumnal  tertian  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  simple  tertian. 

In  addition  to  the  properties  inherent  in  the  various  species  of 
parasites,  the  duration  of  the  incubation  x>^riod  is  also  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  blood,  that  is  to  say,  of  parasites,  infected. 
Thus,  while  with  an  injection  of  1.5  c.c.  of  blood  containing  tertian 
parasites  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever  there  was  an  incubation  period 
of  eleven  days,  with  one  of  3  c.c.  of  blood  containing  the  same  para- 
sites and  taken  during  the  same  stage  of  the  febrile  attack  the  period 
of  incubation  lasted  only  six  days.  These  differences  are  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  evident  fact  that  the  greater  the  number  of  parasites  in- 
jected the  more  speedily  will  a  number  suflBicient  to  cause  fever  be 
attained  by  the  process  of  multiplication. 

But  a  new  approach  to  a  determination  of  the  exact  duration  of 
the  period  of  incubation  is  opened  up  by  the  recent  discovery  that 
malaria  in  man  is  the  result  of  inoculation  by  infected  mosquitos. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  we  must  not  draw  oilr  conclu- 
sions from  cases  in  which  persons  in  a  non-malarious  region  have 
slept  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  room  containing  infected  mosquitos, 
but  only  from  those  in  which  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  stung 
by  the  mosquitos  at  a  known  moment  and  then  at  once  removed  from 
the  possibility  of  being  stung  again. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  there  have  been,  so  far  as  is  known,  but 
two   experiments   of  this   sort  made  with   infected   individuals   of 

Anopheles  claviger.     In  the  first  of  these  A,  F was  stung  by 

two  mosquitos  on  December  10th,  by  two  on  the  following  day,  and  by 
four  on  December  13th.  The  first  febrile  paroxysm  occurred  Decem- 
ber 29th,  and  following  this  there  developed  an  ordinary  double  ter- 
tian;  the  period  of  incubation  was  therefore  between  sixteen  and 

nineteen  days.     In  the  second  experiment  A.  B was  stung  on 

January  2d  by  three  specimens  of  Anopheles  which  had  sucked  blood 
containing  crescents  and  had  then  been  kept  for  several  days  in  an 
incubator  at  30''  C.  (86°  F.).  On  January  6th  new  punctures  were 
made  by  two  of  these  same  three  mosquitos.     The  fever,  an  estival  ter- 
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tian,  declared  itself  on  January  14th;  the  period  of  incubatioti  was 
therefore  from  nine  to  tweke  days. 

In  these  experiments  of  inoculation  hy  infected  mosquitos  there 
was  reported  i)reci8ely  what  hap{)en.s  when  one  acquireB  malaria  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  for  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  Bting 
of  an  infected  mosquito  receiyed  by  a  man  asleep  in  a  region  where 
malaria  prevails,  and  one  of  the  same  sort  of  mosquito  received  by  a 
man  in  a  salubrious  region  while  the  mouth  of  a  test4ube  containing 
the  infected  insect  is  applied  to  the  subject's  akin. 

We  have  in  these  two  experiments  a  confirmation  of  the  longer 
duration  of  incubation  in  simple  tertian  than  in  estival  teHian.  We 
also  note  that  the  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  this  estival 
tertian,  produced  experimentally  by  inoculation  with  infected  moe- 
qnitos,  corresponds  to  that  observed  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  of 
estivoautumual  infection  contracted  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  a 
malarious  region. 

Occasional  and  Predisposing  Causes. 

Now  that  we  know  with  certainty  the  true  cause  of  malarial  infec- 
tion we  can  assign  the  just  value  to  the  stvcalled  predisposing  and 
oocEfiional  causes.  We  can  readily  understand  that  these  should  not 
be  spoken  of  as  true  causes  since  they  could  not,  even  all  acting  to- 
gether, produce  malaria  without  the  presence  of  the  pathogenic  agent 
in  the  organism ;  they  are  simply  conditions  which  favor  inoculation 
with  the  parasite  and  the  development  of  the  latter  within  the  body. 
To  these  secondar}^  causes,  especially  to  some  of  themj  many  physi- 
cians formerly  attached  the  greatest  importance,  and  so  do  even  yet 
those  who  have  not  kept  up  with  the  most  recent  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  etiology  of  malaria,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  rapid 
sketcll* 

Eachl  predisjyofiition  has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  most  of  the  individuals  in  every  race  are  liable  to  infection, 
the  only  ([ualification  of  this  statement  being  that  those  liviug  in 
malarious  regions  aainire  a  greater  or  less  power  of  resistance  to  the 
developmeut  of  the  infectious  agent.  Perhaps  other  conditions  being 
equal  the  negro  suffers  less  freciuently,  especially  from  the  pernicious 
forms  of  malaria.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  recent  studies 
of  Thayer  and  Hewetson  on  the  malarial  fevers  of  Baltimore. 

Malaria  spares  no  age,  but  infants  and  children  are  more  subject 
than  adults  to  infection.  This  is  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  tiie 
predilection  of  raos<initos  to  attack  delicate  skins  and  by  the  profound 
slee]!  of  the  young. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  sexe^  as  regards  predisposition 
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to  malaria,  men  and  women  when  equally  exposed  suffering  equally. 
But  there  is  a  difference  as  regards  exposure  among  the  inhabitants 
of  healthy  cities  surrounded  by  a  malarious  country,  work  in  which 
is  performed  chiefly  by  the  men.  In  such  cases  the  women  are  for 
the  most  part  exempt,  as  we  see  in  certain  cities  lying  above  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  where  the  women,  who  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  the 
household  affairs,  are  usually  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  many  of 
them  several  times  widowed,  while  the  men  suffer  from  repeated 
attacks  of  malarial  fever,  become  cachectic,  and  die  early. 

The  influence  of  occupation  is  evident  in  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
malarious  centres.  While  those  whose  work  takes  them  into  the 
insalubrious  country  are  prone  to  acquire  malaria,  laborers  who  are 
busied  in  the  cities  are  exempt,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  live 
in  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  overlooking  the  open  country. 
But  even  among  the  field  laborers  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
who  remain  in  the  country  only  during  the  daytime  and  those  who 
also  pass  the  nights  there,  the  latter  being  more  subject  to  malarial 
attacks ;  also  between  those  who  work  in  the  winter  and  spring,  who 
do  not  take  the  disease  or  only  in  a  mild  form,  and  those  who  labor 
in  the  fields  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  who  suffer  more  fre- 
quently and  often  from  the  pernicious  fevers.  Thus,  in  the  Boman 
Campagna,  the  laborers  who  harvest  the  hay  in  the  spring  are  free 
from  infection  or  at  most  suffer  only  from  a  simx)le  tertian  fever, 
while  those  who  harvest  the  grain,  and  especially  those  who  thrash 
it  and  engage  in  other  of  the  autumnal  works,  pay  a  heavy  tribute 
to  malaria.  Besides  agricultural  laborers,  those  are  also  subject  to 
malaria  who  are  obliged  to  work  at  ditching,  excavating,  and  other 
tasks,  such  as  railroad  building,  the  construction  of  fortifications,  the 
diking  of  rivers,  etc.,  which  necessitate  an  upturning  of  the  soil. 
Brick-makers  who  work  at  kilns  in  malarious  regions,  soldiers, 
carters,  hunters,  and  others  who  pass  both  days  and  nights  in  un- 
he^thy  districts  are  also  subject  to  the  infection. 

To  these  individual  conditions  of  infection  are  to  be  added  others 
which  exercise  a  certain  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  primary  infection  as  well  as  of  relapses. 

The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  a  chiUing  of  the  body.  In- 
deed, this  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  true  cause  of  malarial  fever 
by  those  who,  rejecting  the  theory  of  a  miasm,  explained  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  marshy  regions  chiefly  by  the  difference  between  the  diur- 
nal and  the  nocturnal  temx)erature.  But  the  importance  of  a  chill 
as  an  occasional  cause  of  infection  is  derived  from  clinical  and  en- 
demiological  observations.  Sufferers  from  fever  frequently  give  a 
history  of  a  cold  by  which  they  were  attacked  some  time  before  the 
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onset  of  the  fever;  relapses  often  declare  themseheB  after  a  cold  bath 

or  a  cold  douche;  and  both  primary  infections  and  relapses  not  rarely 
attack  those  who  ascend  from  the  warm  plains  to  the  cool  mountain 
regions.  Furthermore,  the  beginning  of  the  malarial  season  is  an- 
nounced when,  after  a  few  days  of  great  heat  followed  by  rain  and 
a  sudden  cooling  of  the  atmosphere,  several  men  fall  iU  almost  simul- 
taneously. It  is  after  from  one  to  three  days  of  a  fall  in  temj>erature 
during  Ju.ly  that  sufferers  from  malaria  begin  to  enter  the  hospitals 
in  cities  surrounded  by  malarious  plains,  and  the  first  cases  of  the 
season  of  pernicious  fever  are  encountered. 

Much  importance  was  formerly,  and  still  is  popularly,  attributed 
to  imprudences  in  diet,  and  residents  in  malarious  countries  believe 
that  the  fever  may  be  caused  by  the  eating  of  much  fruit,  especially 
unripe  fruit.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  we  can  nevertheless 
readily  understand  how  the  organism  may  be  rendered  less  resistant 
to  the  action  of  the  parasite  if  any  imprudence  in  diet  is  followed 
by  gastroenteric  disturbances,  especially  by  a  weakening  diarrhoea. 
Perhaps  also  the  localization  of  the  parasites  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
gastroenteric  mucosa,  as  occurs  in  choleraic  pernicious  fever,  may 
occur  more  readily  when  circulatory  changes  excited  by  digestive  dis- 
turbances already  exist. 

Excessive  labor,  especially  in  the  sun,  mental  disturbancas,  and 
insufficient  food  are  all  factors  in  the  weakening  of  the  organism 
which  renders  it  more  susceptible  to  the  development  of  the  si^ecific 
infection.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  poor  field 
hands  in  malarious  regions,  how  they  are  clothed,  how  and  where 
they  sleepj  in  what  way  and  how  much  they  labor,  we  readily  perceive 
that  all  the  factors  which  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  malarial  germ 
and  its  developm^t  within  the  organism  are  there  existent. 


Immimity,  t 

We  have  seen  the  mechanism  of  malarial  infection  in  man  and  what 
are  the  occasional  and  i>redisposing  causes  favoring  the  process  in 
individual  cases,  but  we  shall  now  see  that,  even  when  placed  under 
the  same  conditions  of  surroundings  and  of  life,  not  all  races  nor  all 
indiriduals  exhibit  the  same  proneness  to  acquire  malaria. 

Although  there  are  no  races  originally  immune  to  malaria,  we  are 
forced  to  i*ecoguize  the  fact  that  the  various  races  present  a  varying 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  infection.  Thus  negroes  inhabiting  ma- 
larious regions  in  the  tropics  are  less  subject  than  white  men  in  the 
same  places  to  the  grave  forms  of  malaria,  and  having  once  been  in- 
fected  they  acquire,  so  it  is  asserted,  a  relative  immunity  more  readily 
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than  the  whites.  But  it  most  be  said  that  authors  are  at  variance 
concerning  this  question  of  racial  immunity.  Some  attribute  to  the 
blacks  an  almost  complete  immunity,  but  this,  as  recent  observations 
have  demonstrated,  is  an  error;  possibly  the  various  races  of  negroes 
differ  among  themselves  in  this  regard.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Kamerun  coast,  according  to  F.  Plehn,  seldom  have  fever,  and  when 
they  do  the  febrile  paroxysms  never  last  more  than  a  few  hours ;  they 
rarely  ask  the  Europeans  for  quinine  and  usually  recover  spontane- 
ously in  a  few  days.  But  a  change  of  residence  deprives  them  of  this 
relative  immunity,  at  least  temx)orarily.  Hsemoglobinuria,  which 
prevails  in  very  grave  form  among  the  Europeans  in  Kamerun  and 
in  other  places,  has  been  noted  also  among  the  natives,  but  F.  Plehn 
did  not  see  a  single  case  among  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases 
of  fever  observed  by  him  in  the  negroes. 

According  to  L.  Martin,  whose  observations  were  made  in  Suma- 
tra, the  Malays  and  the  Javanese  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  immunity, 
suffering  for  the  most  part  from  mild  forms  only  of  the  disease ,  and 
the  Tamils,  although  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  hard  field  labor, 
are  still  less  predisposed  to  malaria. 

But  even  in  the  same  race  there  is  often  observed  a  varying  power 
of  resistance  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions.  Thus  we 
know  that  in  Italy  the  peasants  of  Venetia  and  of  the  Marches  suffer 
terribly  from  malaria  when  they  come  to  work  in  the  Boman  Cam- 
pagna,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Abbruzzo  and  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Latium  possess  in  general  a  greater  power  of  resistance. 
Tommasi-Crudeli  attributes  this  resisting-power  to  a  natural  selec- 
tion effected  by  malaria  upon  the  population,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  having  for  centuries  had  the  custom  of  descending  from  their 
native  mountains  into  the  insalubrious  plains  during  the  season  of 
agricultural  labor. 

But  apart  from  that  we  find  among  the  fixed  population  of  malari- 
ous regions  evidences  of  great  variability  in  individual  resistance  to 
infection  and  even  examples  of  veritable  immunity.  We  have  to  dis- 
tinguish a  congenital  immunity,  which  may  be  a  family  peculiarity, 
and  an  acquired  immunity,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
not  complete  but  only  relative.  Before  asserting  the  complete  im- 
munity of  any  given  individual,  however,  we  must  be  sure  that  he 
has  lived  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  a  place  where  grave  malaria 
prevails.  Indeed,  we  may  sometimes  see  individuals,  who  have  been 
for  a  year  or  even  longer  in  malarious  regions  without  contracting 
the  disease,  suddenly  fall  victims  to  a  grave  infection  when  they 
had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  perfectly  secure.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  be  certain  that  the  person  in  question  has  actually  been  inoc- 
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iilated  with  the  malarial  germ*  We  know  indeed  that  aome,  who 
have  aJwa^'s  carefully  avoided  sleeping  ont  of  doors  or  with  open 
wiiidow9,  who  have  always  slept  under  a  mosquito  bar,  who,  in  a 
word,  perhaps  unconaciously  have  always  so  conducted  themselves 
as  to  avoid  being  stung  by  malarial  mosqnitos,  have  for  a  long  time 
escMj^ed  infection.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  we  have  no  right  to 
ex>eak  of  a  peculiar  resistance  to  infection  or  of  immunity. 

Examples  of  (vugemtm  immunity  in  our  race  are  exceedingly  rare^ 
yet  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  malarious  tlistricts  upon  diligent  in- 
quiry. Whoever  has  frequented  places  where  grave  malaria  exists  has 
known  of  some  such  cases ;  he  has  seen  robust  persons  of  good  color 
who  tell  him  that  they  have  never  had  the  fever  and  who  have  no  en- 
larged spleen,  A  |>hysician  of  Sermoneta,  a  region  of  savage  malaria, 
in  which  the  fever  rages  as  it  does  in  the  Campagna,  the  women 
and  chililren  habitually  suffering  fi-om  it,  has  ttjld  us  tliat  there 
are  there  robust  old  men  who  have  lived  for  more  than  seventy  years 
without  ever  having  had  the  fever.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  village  has  lieen  nearly  depopulated  in  the  past  fifty  years* 

This  immunity  may  be  trauamitted  to  the  descendants.  An  exam- 
ple of  family  immuuiif/  has  been  noted  by  us  in  a  gravely  malarious 
settlement  near  Nettuno.  It  was  in  the  person  of  a  robust  man  about 
forty-five  years  old^  an  overseer  of  a  number  of  agricultural  laborers, 
who  was  born  in  a  malarious  region,  but  had  never  suffered  from  ma- 
laria* He  said  that  his  father,  bom  in  a  salubrious  place,  had  come 
to  the  Campagna,  but  had  never  had  a  fever,  and  died  there  at  an  ml- 
vanced  age.  His  mother  suffered  from  malaria  for  many  months  at 
the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  a  malarious  district  near  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  then  she  recovered,  and  was  never  after  troabled.  The 
sons  of  this  man  are  also  immune;  one  of  them  is  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years,  tall,  well  developed,  and  of  a  good  color;  another  is  a  boy  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  years,  who  is  also  iu  excellent  health;  yet  both  of 
them  live  between  Conca  and  Campo  Morto,  places  of  ill  repute  even 
in  the  Boman  Campagoa  on  account  of  the  virulence  of  the  malaria 
prevailing  there.  With  this  family,  exceptional  in  its  immunity,  con- 
trast strangely  most  of  those  lining  permanently  in  the  same  place; 
among  these  the  adnlts  usually  succeed  in  moderating  the  effects  of 
the  disease  by  means  of  specific  treatment,  but  the  children  generally 
suffer  irreparable  injury. 

Examples  of  (tcqiured  immimify  are  less  rare.  We  sometimes  see 
individuals  who  suffered  from  malaria,  during  the  first  year  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  infected  region,  for  many  months^nsually  from  the 
Bummer  or  the  autumn  to  the  S[jring  of  the  following  year,  but  after 
that  remained  well --having  a  fairly  healthy  appearauce  and  being 
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cax>Able  of  considerable  work,  but  on  examination  they  are  found  to 
be  suffering  from  enlargement  of  the  spleen  often  of  considerable 
size.  There  are  also  persons  who,  during  a  residence  of  many  years, 
even  fifteen  or  twenty,  in  a  markedly  malarious  region,  have  never 
suffered  from  attacks  of  typical  malarial  fever,  but  are  troubled  from 
time  to  time  with  a  slight  feverishness  which  they  attribute  to  an  im- 
prudence of  some  sort,  but  which  is  probably  a  very  mild  malarial 
attack  excited  by  overwork  or  exposure.  These  individuals  look 
fairly  well  and  they  preserve  their  strength  and  ability  to  work  often 
to  an  advanced  age,  but  examination  shows  the  presence  of  an  en- 
larged spleen.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  there  is  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete acquired  immunity  following  a  series  of  febrile  attacks ;  in  the 
second  the  individual  is  endowed  from  the  first  with  a  marked  power 
of  resistance  in  consequence  of  which  the  infection  has  never  run  i^ 
acute  or  grave  course,  such  as  it  usually  does  in  new  arrivals  in  ma- 
larious places,  but  has  rather  been  chronic  from  the  beginning,  and 
during  this  time  the  subject  has  been  gradually  increasing  his  initial 
resisting-powers  until  he  finally  acquires  quite  a  notable  degree  of 
immunity.  ,  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  we  have  seen  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  among  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  malarious  re- 
gions only  in  the  class  of  overseers,  stewards,  and  agents,  those, 
namely,  who  are  well  fed,  relatively  well  housed,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
labor,  but  usually  pass  the  day  on  horseback  directing  the  laborers  and 
superintending  the  work.  We  have  never  seen  a  case  of  acquired  im- 
munity in  an  ordinary  laborer,  and  evidently  this  sort  of  immunity  can 
be  developed  and  maintained  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Here  we  ought  to  say  that  the  word  "immunity"  is  employed  by 
some  writers  to  designate  only  an  absolute  resistance  to  infection, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  that  the  parasites  do  not  develop  after 
inoculation;  while  for  those  cases  in  which  the  infection  is  actually 
acquired  and  persists,  as  evidenced  by  the  relative  ansDmia  and  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  but  in  which  febrile  reaction  is  absent  or 
slight  and  the  pernicious  fevers  never  occur,  they  reserve  the  term, 
"relative  tolerance"  (Kelsch  and  Kiener  and  others).  We  use  the 
term  immunity  also  to  express  this  limited  power  of  resistance  of  the 
organism,  but  we  qualify  it  as  incomplete  or  partial. 

Now,  while  in  the  rare  instances  above  referred  to  there  is  es- 
tablished a  relative  immunity  of  great  practical  value,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  organism  acquires  gradually  a  certain  degree 
of  resistance  to  the  infective  agent,  but  this  resisting-power  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  relapses  from  time  to  time  which  finally 
induce  a  cachectic  condition.  Although,  at  first  thought,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  acquired  immunity  to  cases  of  this  sort,  in  which 
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the  individual  is  reduced  to  such  a  wretched  state,  does  not  seem  ]TIB- 
tifiable,  jet  we  find  taanj  proofs  that  such  subjects  are  reallj  more 
resistant  to  the  action  of  the  malarial  germ  than  new  arrivals  who 
have  never  had  the  fever  before.  It  is  seen,  for  example,  that  per- 
nicioue  attacks  are  almost  alwaj-'S  primary  or  at  least  occur  with  the 
first  relapses;  it  is  common  to  find  the  spleen  very  soft  and  but 
slightly  enlarged  at  the  autopsy  of  one  who  has  died  of  a  pernicious 
fever,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  rare  to  find  the  characteristic  para- 
sitic  condition  of  pernicious  infection  in  an  individual  with  a  pro- 
nounced chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It  is  perhaps  correct 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  who  become  cachectic  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  a  malarious  region  do  not  die  of  malaria,  but  of  its  conse- 
quences, and  generally  of  complications  such  as  pneumonia  and  the 
lite-  At*  the  autopsy  of  such  a  cachectic  subject  who  has  remained 
up  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  a  malarious  region,  the  enlarged  spleen  is 
usually  found  of  a  bright  red  color  on  section  and  without  trace  of 
melanosis,  excluding,  therefore,  a  recent  malarial  infection* 

But  the  proof  that  a  relative  immunity  is  gradually  established 
during  malarial  infection  is  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  malaria  both  in  those  who  leave  the  district  after  having 
a^uired  the  fever  and  in  those  who,  remaining  there,  are  continually 
subject  to  reinfection.  In  most  cases  the  ordinary  series  of  events  is 
as  follows :  A  laborer,  going  to  work  in  the  Campagna  during  the 
month  of  July,  usually  takes  an  estivoautumnal  fever  which  begins 
with  severe  and  prolonged  attacks  and  sometimes  with  a  true  contin- 
ued fever;  cured  of  this  attack  with  quinine,  he  has  regularly  a  re- 
lapse after  one  or  two  weeks,  but  in  the  relapse  the  paroxysms  are 
more  distinctly  intermittent  and  less  protracted.  Other  relapses  fol- 
low this  one  at  longer  and  longer  intervals  up  to  about  one  month, 
rarely  longer,  these  relapses  being  represented  by  groups  of  attacks 
of  diminishing  intensity  and  finally  by  isolated  paroxysms  with  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  By  the  following  spring,  aa  a  general  rule, 
the  infection  will  have  gradually  spent  itself. 

The  same  thing  is  observed  in  tertian  or  quartan  fever,  except  that 
in  the  tertian  fever,  as  we  know,  if  the  treatment  is  instituted  prop- 
erly and  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  we  usually  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing to  a  minimum  or  even  averting  entirely  the  relapses ;  while  in 
quartan  fever  the  groups  of  attacks  follow  each  other  with  the  great* 
est  obstinacy,  separated  by  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  apyrexia 
— a  fact  well  known  to  physicians  from  the  most  remote  period^and 
the  infection  in  some  cases  dies  out  only  after  many  years  of  exist- 
ence, even  when  the  patient  is  living  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 
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It  might  be  8apx)08ed  that  this  course  was  purely  the  effect  of 
the  specific  medication.  Indeed,  most  patients  succeed  in  overcom- 
ing the  fever,  after  a  certain  number  of  attacks,  with  quinine ;  then 
after  a  certain  period  of  apyrexia  the  relapse  occurs,  the  mildness  of 
which,  compared  with  the  primary  attack,  might  be  thought  to  be 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  infection  has  been  attenuated  by  means 
of  the  remedy.  We  may,  however,  affirm  with  certainty  that  this 
course  is  owing  not  alone  to  the  treatment  adopted,  but  in  great  part 
to  the  modifications  occurring  in  the  human  organism  during  the 
existence  of  the  infection.  Indeed,  if  we  refrain  from  giving  quinine 
to  patients  not  suffering  from  a  grave  form  of  the  disease,  we  find 
that,  after  a  certain  number  of  febrile  paroxysms,  the  upward  tem- 
perature curves  tend  to  become  less  marked  and  a  spontaneous  recov- 
ery takes  place.  But  this  cure  is  temporary  only,  and  after  a  vari- 
able interval  of  time  the  fever  returns,  usually  in  milder  form.  And 
not  only  is  the  fever  less  pronounced,  but  all  the  effects  upon  the 
organism  of  the  malarial  poison  manifest  themselves  in  the  succes- 
sive relapses  in  continuously  lessening  degree.  Thus  we  find  that 
patients,  under  equal  conditions  as  regards  the  quantity  of  infection, 
become  less  ansemic  in  the  relapses  than  in  the  primary  attack.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section 
on  pathology.  It  was  evidently  in  this  way,  by  passing  through  a 
series  of  relapses,  each  one  milder  than  the  preceding  and  recurring 
at  progressively  longer  intervals,  that  the  subjects  of  malaria  were 
cured  before  the  virtues  of  cinchona  bark  were  discovered. 

The  way  in  which  this  spontaneous  cure  is  effected  is  still  a  matter 
for  discussion  (see  the  section  on  treatment) ,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  primarily  connected  with  the  modifications  which  the  infec- 
tion itself  produces  in  the  human  organism.  Indeed,  we  cannot  ex- 
plain it  at  all  unless  we  admit  either  a  progressive  attenuation  of  the 
parasites  until  they  have  gradually  lost  their  pathogenic  action  and 
their  capacity  for  multiplication,  ok  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
patient's  power  of  resistance  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  parasites — 
in  other  words,  an  acquired  immunity.  While  not  denying  absolutely 
that  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  parasites  may  be  weakened  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  yet  cannot  attach  very  great  importance  to  their 
attenuation.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  noted,  patients  with  chronic 
malaria,  even  when  they  remain  i)ermanently  in  a  malarious  region, 
where  they  are  continually  subject  to  reinfection  with  fresh  virulent 
material,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suffer  from  the  grave  forms  of  malaria  as 
do  the  new  arrivals.  Furthermore,  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that,  when  blood  containing  very  few  parasites  taken  from  a  person 
who  has  spontaneously  recovered  from  an  attack  of  malaria  is  injected 
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{ ml  niiiimi  m^j  be  induced  iB 
I  of  did  patient  himself  wbich 
beir  pAtbfjgenic  action,  and 
rUeh  hmm  hmk  of  thcnwclTfa  their  ppwex  of  excit- 
B  a^un,  when  a  iwtieiitj  m^j^ons  suSemug  from 
1  wk»e  Hood  Ifaa  puasttes  fegokrlT  paas  through 
i  witlKiiil  indiiriiig  pfTCsi%  is  aeiz^  an^w  with  febrile 
M^  ia  eonapiiBQnce  of  tlia  tuMon  of  some  oceaaioiml  cause, 
A  eoU  haitt,  for  raoa^la  (eee  the  discussion  of  the  febrile 
IB  in  ibe  section  of  PiAologj)»  mm  we  not  foreed  to  the  eon- 
I  tlml  tfatB  is  due  to  the  faet  that  the  defensiTe  capacity  of  the 
has  beeo  weakened  br  the  action  of  cold? 
Ever  J  thing,  therefore,  leads  na  to  the  conclnsioB  that  certain 
take  place  in  the  patient  dnring  the  febrile  attacks  through 
wfateb  be  ae(|uires  an  inunnnitj  from  the  ^ecta  of  the  microorgan- 
jum.  Bill  thia  immnnitT,  as  is  the  case  also  in  certain  other  infecv 
tiofui  diseases,  is  of  brief  duration,  and  when  it  is  weakened  the  re- 
lapse occurs ;  this  confers  anew  upon  the  patient  an  increase  of  his 
pcnrsr  of  resistance  whence  again  a  cessation  of  the  attack  and  a  new 
perirnl  of  apyrexia.  After  every  apyretic  period  a  part  of  the  ac- 
riuirod  immnDity  x^rsists,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  diminighing 
intensity  of  the  succeBsive  attacks  and  of  the  fact  that  even  reinfec- 
tif^is  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  on  a  grave  course. 

In  this  way,  it  apjieam  to  ns,  may  be  explained  satisfactorily  the 
iiHual  cnurMe  of  the  toalarial  infection.  The  results  of  the  researches 
made  up  to  the  present  time  do  not  jwnnit  ns  to  analyze  this  acriuired 
immunity  of  lualanal  subjects  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done 
in  tlie  tituMi  of  some  other  infectious  diseases.  Attempts  to  confer 
iniinuiiity  upon  man  artificially  have  hitherto  failed  (see  the  section 
fiu  Troatmont),  but  we  must  remember  that  the  experimental  study 
of  this  question  in  the  human  subject  is  attended  with  great  difficul- 
thm*  We  have  reason,  however,  to  hope  that,  as  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  (^ther  questions  concerning  the  biology  of  the  hsemosporidia, 
tJii«  probl(>m  al«o,  which  is  of  such  great  importance,  may  have  new 
liglit  tlin  iwii  iipou  it  through  the  study  of  analogous  affections  caused 
by  Iut^injiii)/,nn  in  animals  and  especially  in  the  mammifera. 

What  uow  is  the  practical  value  of  this  relative  immunity  acquired 
by  iniUariril  subjects  after  a  long  course  of  the  infection?  Evidently 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  very  small ;  for  if  we  except  the 
nmtiW  munhor  of  x^rsons  who  become  immune  after  a  few  months  of 
fever  to  Hucli  a  degree  that  they  cau  remain  in  the  malarious  region 
without  stiffen iig  from  further  attacks,  most  subjects  acquire  this 
n^latiYo  immunity  at  the  cost  of  a  chronic  infection  or  of  cachexia. 
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This  causes  a  progressive  degeneration  of  the  races  living  in  regions 
of  intense  malarial  prevalence,  and  hindefs  that  natural  selection 
through  the  action  of  which  we  might  a  priori  look  for  the  creation 
of  an  immune  race.  Very  long  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  this  selection  in  the  case  of  the  white  races  not  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  practically  useful  results,  but  that  the 
agricultural  population  of  malarious  regions  is  constantly  being 
thinned  out  and  must  be  continually  recruited  by  laborers  coming 
from  non-malarious  districts. 

Whether  there  are  other  diseases  which  confer  a  certain  degree  of 
immunity  from  malaria  we  are  unable  to  say.  There  is  a  very  widely 
entertained  belief  that  some  skin  diseases  afford  protection  against 
the  fever.  This  is  asserted  by  many  in  the  tropics,  especially  in  the 
case  of  lichen  tropicus  and  tropical  furunculosis,  infections  due,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  (F.  Plehn).  The 
same  opinion,  according  to  Van  Der  Burg  (quoted  by  F.  Plehn),  is 
held  in  India.  But,  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  observations, 
we  may  yet  ask  whether  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  true  immunity 
conferred  by  the  cutaneous  affection  or  whether  these  patients  escape 
malaria  because,  owing  to  the  condition  of  their  skin,  inoculation  of 
the  malarial  germs  by  mosquitos  is  impossible.  A  fact  which  tends 
to  render  the  latter  the  more  probable  is  that,  so  it  is  asserted,  those 
subjects  are  exempt  from  malaria  only  so  long  as  the  cutaneous  affec- 
tion lasts.  We  may  therefore  assume  that,  if  the  infected  mosquitos 
do  puncture  the  inflamed  skin,  the  malarial  sporozoites  do  not  find 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  infiltrated  territory  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  their  development. 

The  Malarial  Environment. 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  malaria, 
we  must  speak  of  the  malarial  environment,  or,  as  Celli  expresses 
it,  the  localistic  predisposing  causes.  Although  epidemics  and  pan- 
demics of  malaria  have  been  described,  the  affection  usually  prevails 
endemically  in  certain  localities,  and  in  some  it  has  prevailed  for 
centuries. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

Malaria  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  diseases  in 
warm  and  temperate  regions;  most  prevalent  and  intense  near  the 
equator,  its  extent  and  gravity  decline  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
north  and  south  from  this  line.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  malaria 
has  died  out,  or  ocpurs  only  in  its  milder  forms. 
Vol.  XIX.— 10 
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In  Europe  malaria  prevails  in  the  peiainsulas  and  jBlands  of  tlie 
Mediterranean,  and  also  exists  in  the  central  parts*  In  Russia  the 
disease  extends  from  the  steppes  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Volga,  on  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  follows  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester,  and  iip  tlie  vulley  of  the  Danube.  In  Germany 
a  mild  form  of  malaria  is  found  in  the  plains  of  the  north,  especially 
in  certain  parts  of  the  courae  of  the  Yistula^  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser. 
In  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  formerly  pernicious  fevers  were  very 
common,  malaria  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  \ir^dence  owing 
to  the  intelligent  and  constant  labors  which  have  resnl ted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  *' polders,"  In  France  malaria  of  a  mUd 
type  is  found  along  the  west  coast.  On  the  Mediterranean  shore  the 
region  of  malaria  extends  from  Perpignan  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone, 
and  inland  to  the  valley  of  the  Saone.  In  Austria-Hungary  malaria 
follows  chiefly  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  its  confluents,  extend- 
ing also  down  along  the  coast  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the 
Balkan  peninsula  many  and  dangerous  centres  of  malaria  are 
found  in  the  valleys  and  at  the  mouths  of  tlie  rivers,  Greece  is 
gravely  afflicted  with  malaria  on  most  of  its  coast  line,  and,  of 
the  islands,  Crete,  Cepbaloniaj  Zante,  Corfu,  and  Santa  Mauta  are 
malariouB. 

In  Italy  and  the  islands  belonging  to  it  malaria  is  severe  and 
widespread.  In  the  north  of  Italy  districts  where  malaria  prevails 
in  mild  form  are  found  in  Piedmont,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Novara,  and  in  Lombardy,  especially  in  the  province  of  Cremona. 
In  Venetia  and  Emilia  malaria  exists  in  the  pro^^nces  of  Venice, 
Padua,  and  Rovigo,  and  in  that  of  Ferrara  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Po  to  the  Valle  di  Comachio.  But  it  is  in  central  and  southern 
Italy  that  we  find  the  most  extensive  areas  of  grave  malaria.  Central 
Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  contain  circumscribed  arena  of 
generally  mild  malaria.  The  infection  begins  on  the  shores  of  Tus- 
cany from  Viareggio  and  assumes  considerable  intensity  descending 
towards  Grosseto,  where  it  becomes  very  grave;  thence  it  follows 
along  the  coast  of  Latium  where  are  found  the  notorious  malarious 
regions  of  the  Roman  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  marshes.  Along 
the  coast  of  Campania  there  are  numerous  malarious  districts  espe- 
cially at  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  around  the  month  of 
the  Garigliano  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Voltnrno,  After  we  pass  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno  we  find  malaria  in  the  region  where  waa  situated  the 
ancient  Pestum,  Along  the  western  coast  of  Calabria  as  far  as  the 
Strait  of  Messina  are  found  numerous  malarious  regions.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  peninsula  bathed  by  the  Ionian  .sea  malaria  is  most 
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intense  in  cert&in  parts  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Sqoillace  and  of  that  of  Ta- 
ranto.  In  Apulia  and  in  Abbruzzo  and  Molise  malaria  is  found  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces  of  Lecce,  Foggia,  Campobasso,  Chieti,  and 
Teramo  on  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  Of  the  larger  Italian 
islands  Sardinia  is  full  of  districts  where  malaria  prevails  to  a  grave 
extent,  these  being  on  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  interior  and  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part.  Sicily  is  less  malarious  than  Sardinia, 
but  we  do  find  here  also  cases  of  pernicious  infection  both  on  the 
coast  and  iu  the  interior. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  malarial  fevers  prevail  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Guadiana,  the  Tagus,  and 
the  Mondego  rivers. 

In  Asia  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  many  parts  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  places  on  the  Persian  Gulf  are  infested  with  malaria  which 
extends  also  into  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan.  Malaria  is  severe 
on  the  western  coast  of  India  along  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  there 
is  also  a  region  of  grave  malaria  extending  from  the  southern  foot- 
hills of  the  Himalayas  to  the  basin  of  the  great  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
and  passing  backwards  along  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The 
island  of  Ceylon  is- malarious  along  the  seashore  and  also  in  the  in- 
terior sometimes  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  plains  of  Farther 
India,  in  which  large  rivers  course  and  where  there  are  marshes  and 
rice-fields,  are  equally  malarious.  Among  tlie  islands  of  the  Malay 
archipelago  the  most  malarious  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  Malucca,  but  the  Philippines  are  not  specially  malarious. 
Malaria  prevails  in  a  great  part  of  Cliina,  chiefly  on  the  coast,  but 
also  in  the  interior  along  the  courses  of  the  large  rivers  and  in  the 
cultivated  plains  and  rice-fields.  The  coast  of  the  Corean  peninsula 
is  less  malarious,  and  Japan  has  but  little  malaria  and  that  little  in 
a  mild  form. 

Africa  includes  extensive  areas  of  virulent  malaria,  the  worst  of 
which  are  on  the  west  coast,  especially  between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Congo,  the  disease  existing  in  very  severe  form  in  Senegambia  and 
in  the  Niger  delta.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  downward  ma- 
laria diminishes  in  prevalence  and  in  intensity.  The  region  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  free  as  is  also  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  while 
Fernando  Po  and  St.  Thomas  are  malarious.  Off  the  southeast  coast 
the  islands  of  Madagascar,  Mayotta,  Nessi  Be,  B^imion,  and  Mau- 
ritius are  malarious  and  gravely  so.  The  east  coast  of  Africa  is  less 
gravely  infected.  The  coast  is  malarious  from  Delagoa  Bay  upwards 
as  far  as  opx)08ite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  but  the  Somali  peninsula  and 
also  Abyssinia  are  relatively  free.  The  western  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  including  Massowah,  is  little  or  not  at  all  malarious,  but  between 
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Abyssinia  and  Lake  Tchad  is  an  extensive  region  of  Central  Airica 
more  or  less  malarious^  which  embraces  Nubia,  Darfur,  Kordofan, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Soudan.  Upper  Egypt  is  immune  from  ma- 
laria, while  lower  Egyj)t,  iucluding  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  espe- 
cially the  Nile  delta,  is  malarious.  The  coast  of  Tripoli,  some  parts 
of  TuniSj  and  especially  Algeria  are  very  malarious.  It  Wiis  in  the 
last'iiained  country  that  Laveran  discovered  the  parajsite  of  malaria 
which  he  found  there  in  all  the  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  Ameriea  it  is  esjieeially  in  South  America  that  malaria  pre- 
vails. The  coasts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  Guiana,  the  northern 
part  of  Brazil,  and  the  coasts  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili  are  exten- 
wively  malarious*  In  Central  America  the  Atlantic  coast  is  espe- 
cially unhealthy,  that  on  the  Pacific  side  presenting  only  here  and 
there  a  few  circumscril>ed  areas  of  malaria.  The  disease  prevails  all 
along  the  shores  ol  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  extends  up  the  valley  of 
the  Mississipjii  and  along  its  trtbntariea.  Texas,  a  part  of  New 
Mexico,  Florida,  and  Georgia  contain  malarious  regions.  Malaria 
prevails  aloog  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  centi'al  and  north- 
em  parts.  There  is  considerable  malaria  in  southern  Michigan  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  less  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  scarcely  any  on  those  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Su- 
perior. Li  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  there  are  few  centres  of  mild 
malaria.  Canada  is  almost  exempt.  There  is  but  little  malaria,  and 
that  of  mild  form^  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  West  India  islands  are 
very  marlarious,  but  the  Bahamas  least  so. 

Australia  and  also  most  of  the  islands  of  Oremnea  are  almost  ex- 
empt from  malaria,  offering  in  this  respect  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
lands  nearest  to  them  which  are  so  gravely  infested*  There  is  ma- 
laria, however,  on  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  of  the  other  islands 
comprised  in  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  In  New  Caledonia,  al- 
though marshy  regions  abound,  malaria  is  unknown  as  it  is  also 
in  New  Zealand  and  other  islands  of  Polynesia. 

Now  what  are  the  conditions  in  these  regions  of  malaria  mentioned 
in  this  cursory  sketch  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease, 
conditions  which  do  not  exist  in  other  regions,  and  througli  which  is 
formed  what  we  call  the  malarious  environment?  If,  as  everything 
leads  us  to  believCj  malaria  develops  in  man  only  through  inoculation 
with  the  germs  made  by  certain  species  of  mosquito,  the  study  of  the 
conditions  of  a  malarial  endemic  is  much  simplified,  being  reduced 
to  a  study  of  the  conditions  favoring  the  life  and  development  of  the 
malarial  mosquitos. 

The  study  of  malarious  regions  was  not  neglected,  as  we  have 
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said  in  the  section  on  History,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  for 
we  ha^e  examples  of  sanitary  works  dating  back  to  those  eras  which 
show  that  the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  the  conditions  favoring 
endemic  malaria.  In  a  more  recent  period  oar  endemiological  knowl- 
edge was  amplified  and  x>erfected  especiaUy  by  the  works  of  Mor- 
ton and  Landsi.  The  conditions  favoring  the  prevalence  of  malaria 
in  any  region  are  climatic  and  telluric. 

Climatic  CoNDinoNS. 

Among  the  climatic  conditions  the  one  of  most  importance  is  heat. 
The  part  played  by  heat  in  the  production  of  malaria  is  undoubted; 
we  have  only  to  consider  that  malaria  rarely  extends  beyond  63^  to 
64""  of  north  latitude  and  57""  south  latitude  (Hertz),  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  pass  from  these  limits  towards  the  equator  the  disease 
progressively  increases  in  prevalence  and  virulence.  Hirsch  (quoted 
by  Hertz)  sought  to  determine  exactly  the  northern  limit  of  malaria, 
but  found  in  individual  malarious  centres  great  differences  in  tem- 
perature and  latitude,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  the  mean 
atititiaI  temi)erature  that  should  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  mean 
summer  temi)erature.  He  places  the  northern  limit  of  malaria  be- 
tween the  isothermal  lines  of  15°  and  16°  C.  (59°  and  60.8°  F.). 

The  imx>ortance  of  heat  results  also  from  the  fact  that,  while  ma- 
laria in  the  tropics  where  it  prevails  eudemicaUy  presents  merely 
oscillations  in  relation  particularly  with  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  in 
temi)erate  regions  it  is  especially  in  the  suu::ner  and  autumn  that  the 
disease  prevails,  and  again  in  those  parts  where  all  the  varieties  of 
malaria  are  found  it  is  only  at  these  seasons  that  we  see  the  grave 
and  pernicious  forms  of  the  disease.  Thus  in  the  malarious  parts  of 
the  Roman  Campagna  malaria  occurs  only  in  its  milder  forms  (chiefly 
simple  tertian)  in  the  spring,  while  the  grave  forms  constituting  the 
estivoautumnal  endemic  begin  after  the  first  extreme  heat  of  sum- 
mer, usually  in  the  first  part  of  July,  and  continue  with  oscillations 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  endemic  being  more  or  less  pro- 
longed according  as  the  cold  comes  late  or  early,  but  usually  ceasing 
abruptly  about  the  end  of  December.  In  winter  we  observe  relapses 
of  the  infection  contracted  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  these 
growing  progressively  milder  usually  cease  in  the  spring,  but  occa- 
sionally continue  until  summer. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of  incubation,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  last  cases  of  primary  attacks  observed  at 
the  end  of  the  season  of  malaria  may  not  declare  themselves  for  many 
days  after  the  possibility  of  infection  has  passed;  and  this  is  the  ex- 
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H            plaiiatioo  of  those  cases  in  wLicli  a  primary  febrile  paroxysm  occurs 
H             after  the  firsi;  frost. 

H                  This  relation  of  the  malarial  infection  to  the  seasons  is  described 
H             hv  Lancisi  as  follows :  "  Itaqite  principio  leBtatis  febres  et  plurimum 
H            tertians  non  malienBB  corripiunti  adancto  vero  sestu  febres  continnro 
H            atque  etiam  exitiales  urgent;  longe  tamen  deteriores  eyasnrsD  et  plane 
H             pestilentes  circa  aKininoctinm  autumnale,  pnecipue  si  pluvifo,  nebultP, 
H             rubigioes,  ventique  australes  accesserint.      Tandem  circa  hyemale 
H             Bolstitium  de  pernicie  nbique  remittunt;  sed  in  chronicas  affectionea 
H             abeunt:  qui  enim  ab  ejusraodi  castrenaibus  febribus  liberantur,  fer© 
H             semper  contumacibus  viscerum  obstructionibufi,  et  quartanis  longu 
H             dein  tempore  duraturis  divexari  solent."                                                         M 
H                   The  close  dependence  of  the  malarial  infection  upon  the  seasons        1 
H             is  well  shown  in  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ballon,  ^how-       1 
H              ing  the  number  of  patients  with  malaria  received  each  month  during 
H             the  years  1889-96  in  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital  at  Eome : 

1«^. 

1890. 

law. 

tflSS. 

law. 

1894, 

1885, 

230 
168 
164 
180 
161 
101 
305 
713 
437 
416 
200 
187 

Tol»l. 

^H                 Janiiarj  ^  *.,».,, , 

68 
44 
41 
35 

80 
81 

698 
1,349 
890 
371 
^56 
123 

71 

56 
63  1 
46 

60 
82 
674 
1.325 
501 
309 
303 
200 

35 

83 

63 

64 

72 

113 

420 

587 

409 

114' 

102 

83 

68 

24 

84 

79 

204 

213 

403 

478 

267 

100 

177 

237 

113 

60 

70 

48 

86 

76 

695 

689 

659 

434 

810 

150 

171 
67 
74 
34 

75 
81 
807 
934 
670 
559 
477 
185 

160 
96 
92 
119 
148 
183 
833 
9^3 
804 
674 
647 
171 

4,768 

906 

538 

641 

555 

886 

928 

4,784 

6,807 

4,897 

8,126 

2,881 

1.276 

27.675 

^1               Februairj 

H                         April 

H                           Vl^y 

^H               June .....,.,..«. 

■              .T'llr 

^H                 August , 

^M               Bet>tember 

^m               October. 

^M                November 

^1               December 

H                       TotaL. ...... 

8,936 

8,800 

3,095 

2,412 

3,289 

4,324 

3,051 

This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  cases  of  malarial  ferer  occur 
in  the  months  of  July,  August^  September,  October,  and  November* 
In  December  the  number  of  those  received  for  malaria  is  markedly 
less,  and  continues  to  decrease   progressively  through  the  winter, 
during  which  time  only  patients  with  relapses  are  received.     In  the 
months  of  May  and  June  there  is  a  more  or  less  notieeabl©  increase 
marking  the  spring  endemic,  but  there  is  a  striking  and  sudden  in- 
crease in  July  denoting  ihe  beginning  of  the  estivoautumnal  endemic. 
This  relation  between  the  number  of  cases  of  malaria  and  the 
months  of  the  year  is  not  the  same  everywhere.     In  some  malarious 
districts  in  Italy  the  maximum  of  the  estivoautumnal  endemic  occurs 
H             in  the  fall,  especially  in  September  and  October,  and  in  other  places 
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ihe  period  of  TnaYinmin  prevalenoe  may  vary  in  different  years.  In 
the  Boman  Camx>agnay  for  example,  in  1898  the  greatest  number  of 
pemicions  fevers  occurred  in  November  and  December  and  even  in 
the  first  x)art  of  January. 

It  has  been  said  that  heat  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  malarial  endemics,  but  as  we  shall  see  later  the  effect  of 
high  temperature  does  not  declare  itself  immediately,  and  there  are 
other  intermediate  factors  concurring  in  the  production  of  malaria. 
Thus,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  estivoautumnal  endemic  always 
develox)S  after  the  first  strong  heats  of  summer,  it  is  also  certain  that 
it  may  be  prolonged  in  the  late  autumn  when  the  temx)erature  is  lower 
than  that  of  June  in  which  few  or  no  cases  of  i)rimary  estivoautum- 
nal infection  are  seen.  Furthermore,  the  gravity  of  the  malarial  en- 
demic in  any  year  is  not  always,  as  Celli  has  pointed  out,  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  height  of  the  mean  temperature  for  the  warm  months. 
In  fact,  ab  Celli  likewise  notes,  in  1879,  which- was  a  year  marked  by 
a  very  severe  endemic  outbreak  of  malaria,  the  mean  temperature  for 
July  and  August  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  eight  years. 

With  this  course  of  the  malarial  endemic  relative  to  the  seasons, 
we  may  compare  that  of  the  life  of  the  malarial  moequitoe.  With 
the  first  intense  cold  some  of  the  mosquitos  die,  others  hibernate. 
In  the  spring  the  latter  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  and  deposit 
in  stagnant  water  their  eggs,  whence  come  the  new  generations  to 
which  others  succeed  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Further  studies, 
which  are  now  in  progress,  will  doubtless  reveal  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  estivoautumnal  endemic  and  what  hap- 
peua  to  the  mos^^iuitos  whereby  they  become  infected.  From  certain 
researches  made  last  year  we  have  learned  that  in  the  late  autumn 
the  malarial  mosquitos,  very  many  of  which  are  infected,  seek  shelter 
in  the  hou-ses.  Tliis  exjilains  the  great  lialrility  to  infection  at  this 
time  and  also  tLe  cnrious  fact  of  true  house  epidemics  of  malaria. 

We  have  said  that  as  yot  au  explanation  is  wanting  of  the  origin  of 
the  estivoautumnal  endemic  and  is  even  now  being  searched  for  from 
many  sides.  But  we  may  Ije  i)ermitted  to  hazard  some  conjectures: 
Have  the  daughter  mos^iuit<JS  inherited  from  their  mothers  the  infec- 
tion which  requires  au  elevated  temi)erature  in  order  to  develop  and 
be  transmissible  to  man?  Do  the  daughter  mos<iuitos  infect  them- 
selves by  sucking  bloo<l  still  containing  crescent  forms,  and  then, 
do  these  develop  in  them  later  when  the  temi^erature  of  the  air  per- 
mits? Or  do  the  mosquitos  become  infected  in  some  other  way,  as, 
for  example,  by  sucking  the  bloo<l  rif  other  animals?  Doubtless  the 
true  solution  of  this  problem  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  In  the 
mean  while  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  some,  Celli  for  example, 
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admit  the  poaaibility  of  a  Beasonal  poljmorphi8m  of  the  heemospo- 
ridia  of  human  malaria,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  transformation  of  the 
spring  parasites  into  estivoautumnal  parasites. 

Sain  is  recognized  by  all  as  an  important  factor  in  the  prodnetion 
of  malarial  endemics.  In  tropical  countrieSj  where  the  rainy  season 
alternates  with  the  dry,  we  find  the  curv^e  of  malarial  morbidity  cor- 
responds very  nearly  to  that  of  the  rainfall  in  snch  a  way  that  the 
maxima  of  the  first  follow  those  of  the  second  at  an  interval  of  about 
a  month.  Plehn  Las  observed  such  a  correspondence  in  Kameruu 
and  he  i>ublishes  a  chart  which  shows  it  very  clearly. 

In  temjjerate  climates  it  is  held  that  a  very  rainy  spring  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  malarial  season  more  serious  than  usual  by  reason  botli 
of  the  number  of  cases  and  of  their  gravity;  and  also  that  the  sum- 
mer rains  as  well  as  those  of  the  autumn  have  an  injurioua  influence. 

The  relation  between  rain  and  malaria  is  not  very  simple  and  can- 
not be  easily  shown  by  statistics.  How  may  the  rain  iufliience  the 
development  of  malaria?  Certainly  in  two  ways:  Firstly,  by  favor- 
ing the  telluric  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  mfdaria^  or, 
more  exactly,  of  the  life  of  the  malarial  moaquitos ;  secondly,  by  act- 
ing as  an  occasional  exciting  cause  of  the  development  of  the  infection 
in  the  human  organism. 

The  abundant  rains  of  the  spring  cause  the  formation  of  numerous 
stagnant  pools  and  marshes  where  the  mosquitos  can  deposit  their 
eggSp  and  similarly  the  rains  of  the  summer  and  autumn  keep  these 
pools  and  swampy  places  from  drying  up*  But  the  amount  of  rain 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  for  when  heavy  showed  follow  each 
other  at  short  intervals,  the  exit  of  tlie  winged  insect  from  the  pupa- 
rium  may  be  prevented.  But  the  influence  of  rain  in  the  produc- 
tion of  malaria  may  be  nullified  by  several  factors^  as,  for  example, 
when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  in  the  intervals  of  the  showers  so  as 
to  dry  the  soil  quickly.  To  this  action  of  rain  we  may,  as  above 
said,  add  another,  namely  that  of  favoring  the  manifestation  of  the 
infection  in  a  person  who  already  haa  the  germ  in  his  body.  This 
second  efl'ect  of  rain  is  manifested  very  quickly,  while  the  first 
mentioned  requires  considerable  time— a  month  according  to  experi- 
ence in  the  tropics,  which  is  a  period  correspoilding  to  that  of  the 
aquatic  life  of  the  mosijuito  plus  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  dis- 
ease in  man. 

Winds  were  formerly  regarded  as  carriers  of  malaria  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  all  are  not  now  agreed  as  to  this  action.  Some 
would  have  us  believe  that  malaria  may  be  transported  long  distances, 
even  from  one  continent  to  another  across  the  sea,  by  the  agency  of 
the  wind;  but  others  have  denied  this  possibility,  and  others  again 
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legaid  the  wind  as  a  factor  of  salubrity  by  dispersing  and  destroying 
the  malarial  germs.  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  held  by  Lincisi, 
who,  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  would  not  permit  the  cutting 
down  of  groves,  even  in  the  plains,  maintaining  that  they  acted  as 
filters  purifying  the  air  passing  through  them  of  the  emanations  from 
marshes.  But  this  view  is  opposed  by  so  many  and  such  convincing 
facts,  related  by  many  observers,  among  others  and  especiaUy  by 
Tommasi-Crudeli,  that  we  can  no  longer  admit  any  connection  be- 
tween winds  and  the  diffusion  of  mfiJaria.  It  is  sufiicient  to  recaU 
the  fact  that  on  ships  anchored  even  close  to  the  shore  of  exceedingly 
malarious  districts,  the  members  of  the  crew  never  suffer  from  mala- 
ria so  long  as  they  remain  on  board  the  vessel,  but  that  many  aajuire 
the  disease  and  x)erhaps  succumb  to  it  if  they  go  ashore  and  remain 
even  for  a  single  night.  Thus,  Vincent  and  Burot  (cited  by  Manna- 
berg)  state  that  in  the  Madagascar  campaign  of  1895,  while  the  French 
troops  were  decimated  by  the  fevers,  the  sailors  who  remained  for 
mouths  on  board  the  ships  hardly  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore  escaped.  Then  again,  in  very  circumscribed  malarious  dis- 
tricts the  infection  may  be  intense,  but  it  will  remain  within  these 
narrow  limits  for  years  and  years  without  spreading  in  any  direction; 
and  in  cities  like  Borne,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  eminently  mala- 
rious region,  the  inhabitants  never  have  malaria,  even  during  the 
season  when  every  day  numbers  of  fever  sufferers  are  brought  to  the 
hospitals  from  the  neighboring  C-ampagna. 

If  it  is  true  that  man  acquires  malaria  only  through  inoculation 
by  infected  mosquitos,  then  the  habits  of  the  latter  will  explain  why, 
as  a  rule  at  least,  malaria  cannot  be  transi)orted  by  the  wind.  For 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  wind  blows  the  mosquitos  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  grass  or  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes,  and  only  when  the 
wind  dies  down  in  the  evening  do  tliey  take  wing,  sting  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  invade  the  houses.  But,  more  than  this,  the  observations 
of  Grassi  demonstrate  positively  that  malarial  mosquitos  are  not 
transported  by  the  wind,  for  he  found  Anopheles  in  circumscribed 
malarious  districts,  but  was  unable  to  discover  any  at  all  in  neigh- 
boring fever-free  regions.  We  also  have  made  repeated  and  careful 
search  in  the  gardeDs  within  the  city  of  Borne,  situated  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  malarial  Campagna,  but  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  even  a  single  instance  in  finding  any  specimens  of  Anopheles. 
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Telluric  Conditions, 

Up  to  within  a  £!hort  titne  ago  H  was  thought  that  malaria  was  of 
telluric  origin  and  tliat  the  pathogeuio  germ  rose  iato  the  air  from 
the  Boil  and  from  stagnant  pools  of  water;  aud  thi«  belief  i^avo  origin 
to  the  study  of  the  6oil  in  malarious  regions,  a  study  which  was  pros- 
ecuted in  all  directions ;  the  geological  nature  uf  the  soil  in  phices 
where  malaria  exists  was  determined,  a  gaaroh  was  made  in  the 
ground  for  the  malarial  parasite,  and  the  endeavor  wtus  made  to  dis- 
cover in  what  way  the  germs  were  carried  a  certain  distance  above 
the  ground  especially  at  given  hours. 

The  geological  character  of  the  soil  is  of  no  particular  importance; 
calcareoas^  argiUacenus,  and  even  granitic  soils  may  be  fonnd  in  ma- 
larious regions.  It  is  not  the  natnra  of  the  soil  that  exerts  an  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  malaria,  but  the  fact  that  beneath  a  more 
or  less  thick  stratom  of  humus  there  is  an  impervious  layer,  for  ex- 
ample, of  calcareous  tufa,  marl,  or  dsky ;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  soil  is  jierraauently  moist  and  there  is  a  la}  er  of  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  permeable  layer  while  there  are  iiools  formed  ia  the  de- 
preesions  of  the  surface.  Such  conditions  exist  throughout  the  Bo- 
man  Campagna.  To  demonstrate  the  irnportance  of  this  factor  we 
will  recall  the  example  given  by  Meunier  (quoted  by  Hei-tz)  of  what 
took  place  when  the  necesssary  excavations  were  made  for  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  tlffe  EBcuriaL  For  a  distance  of  tifty  kilometreB  from 
Madrid  no  cases  of  fever  occur-red  among  the  laborers,  but  in  the 
constmction  of  the  second  lialf  vt  the  line  the  workmen  snfferod  siv 
verely  from  malaria.  There  was  no  diflference  whatever  in  the  hy- 
gienic conditions,  but  there  was  a  cbfferenco  in  the  nature  of  the  anil, 
which  was  for  the  first  half  dilurial  and  sandy,  but  granitic  wid 
eohistoiis  for  the  second  half  of  the  distance. 

That  the  production  of  midaria  is  related  to  the  humidity  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  presence  in  it  of  collections  of  water,  is  demon^ated 
by  the  fact  that  malarial  eiKlemics  exist  by  j^reference  in  low  marshy 
places,  in  the  deltas  of  large  rivers,  in  the  broad  alluvial  plains  border- 
ing wide  rivers,  and  in  valleys  in  which  are  swampa  and  water-courses, 
\\*hen  malaria  exists  also  in  places  of  greater  or  lesser  elevation,  we 
hnd  in  them^  or  rather  in  the  tablelands  there  located,  the  same  con- 
ditions  of  soil  formation  as  in  the  malarious  plains  below. 

The  ancients  attached  the  great£*st  etiological  importance  to 
marshes^  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Lancisi  recognized  as  the 
only  cause  of  intermittent  fevers  the  noxious  effluvia  rising  from 
swami)s.  He  mad©  a  distinction  between  noxious  marshes  and  those 
of  a  harmless  character.    The  noxious  swampa  wore  those  of  wide 
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extent  and  shallow,  in  which,  although  there  might  here  and  there 
be  an  intermittent  current,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  circomference, 
especiallj  where  the  banks  were  flat  and  covered  with  rank  vegetation, 
the  water  was  stagnant;  it  was  from  the  death  and  decomposition  of 
the  myriads  of  insects  and  of  the  marshy  vegetation  that  the  noxious 
efflnvia  arose.  The  harmless  bogs  were  those  in  which  the  water, 
either  fresh  or  salt,  was  for  the  most  part  deep,  in  constant  motion, 
containing  little  slime,  with  many  fish,  and  especially  if  the  banks 
were  high  and  not  grown  over  with  canes  and  reeds.  Lancisi  says 
that  he  had  seen  malarial  endemics  disappear  after  the  drying  np  of 
bogs.  He  records  an  instance  in  point :  As  a  sequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  marsh  in  Bome  in  the  Celimontana  valley  near  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  there  occurred  an  endemic  of  fever  and 
a  plague  of  mosquitoe,  and  in  the  neighboring  hospital  of  San  Gio- 
vanni there  were  several  cases  of  pernicious  fever  that  summer;  but 
the  endemic  ceased  when,  upon  Lancisi's  advice,  the  marsh  was 
filled  up. 

But,  although  swamps  are  not  infrequently  found  in  malarious 
places,  it  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  marshes  and 
the  occurrence  of  malaria  are  two  closely  connected  facts,  for  there 
are  marshy  places  where  malaria  does'  not  exist  and  malarious  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  swampy.  If,  as  Tommasi-Crudeli  observes,  the 
malaria  in  the  Boman  Campagna  were  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  swamps,  it  would  prevail  over  a  very  limited  area.  But  the  same 
author  remarks  that,  in  malarious  districts  where  no  swamps  exist, 
there  are  to  be  found  many  small  collections  of  water,  little  ponds 
and  pools  all  abcjut,  fed  by  the  rains  or  by  the  subsoil  water.  These 
collections  of  water  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  development  of 
mosquitoi9,  esf»ecially  the  malarial  varieties,  which  re^iuire  stagnant 
pools  surrcundetl  and  covered  with  vegetation. 

In  adiiition  to  tLe.se  swamps,  stagnant  pooLs,  etc.,  the  occurrence 
of  malaria  may  ];e  favored  by  the  presence  of  rice-fields,  of  jilaces 
where  hemp  is  macerated,  and  of  {>ond3  on  the  seashore  where  the 
salt  water  is  mixed  with  the  fresh.  Even  irrigation  of  cultivated 
fields  may  be  a  canse  of  malaria,  and  the  history  of  irrigation  in 
Southern  California  Las  made  it  ]>lain  that  if  irrigation  works  are  not 
to  become  ifTodncem  of  malaria,  drainage  must  proceed!  yx'W  /xissff 
with  the  irrigation ;  when  this  is  not  done,  the  water  wLicL  brings 
riches  brings  also  maL'iria. 

Anything  which  results  in  the  formation  of  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  such  as  inundations,  the  denudation  of  hills,  ploughing,  and 
in  general  any  upturning  of  the  soil  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
camk,  fortifications,  diking  of  rivers,  etc.,  may  be  productive  of  a 
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malarhd  endemic.  lunodations  have  sometimes  been  followed  by 
a  recrudescence  of  malaria  in  places  where  the  disease  had  formerly 
existed*  Frerielis,  in  1854,  observed  an  endemic  of  grave  and  even 
XJernicions  fever,  followiDg  an  overOow  of  the  river  Odor  in  Bilesiaj 
where  before  there  had  been  cases  only  of  mild  malaria. 

While  the  cutting  down  of  trees  in  the  plains  may  contribute  to 
the  sanitation  of  such  places,  the  same  thing  in  the  uplands  may, 
in  consequence  of  hydiaulic  disturbances  thereby  produced,  be  a 
cause  of  aggravation  of  malarial  endemics-  This  happened,  accord- 
ing to  Pellarin  (quoted  by  Rho)  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where, 
after  the  denudation  of  the  hills,  the  little  mountain  torrents  which 
formerly  ran  down  to  the  sea  now  disappeared  on  the  way  and  ended 
In  pools  of  stagnant  water,  while  in  the  rainy  season  they  often 
overflowed  the  surrounding  country,  forming  temporary  marshes* 
Coincident  with  these  telluric  changes  the  malaria  on  the  island  be- 
came more  widelj^  spread  and  graver,  and  cases  of  pernicious  infec- 
tion occurred.  The  remembrance  is  still  fresh  of  an  endemic  of  ma- 
laria occurring  in  the  Trastevere  quarter  of  Eome  when  the  works 
preliminary  to  the  banking  of  the  Tiber  were  begun.  Even  the 
works  undertaken  for  sanitary  aod  economic  purposes  may  be  the 
cause  of  an  outbreak  of  malaria  or  of  an  aggravation  of  tbe  already 
existing  endemic,  Many  of  those  upturning  a  virgin  soil  have  paid 
tribute  of  health  and  even  of  life  to  the  fever  goddess,  as  has  lieen 
seen  in  America,  Algeria,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  malaria  prevails  chiefly  in  plains  and  valleys,  and 
to  this  we  may  add  that  the  frequeney  of  its  occurrence  diminishes 
with  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  immediately  above 
plains  made  desolate  by  malaria  salubrious  regions  are  often  found. 
Thus  the  district  of  Norma  on  an  abrui>t  rocky  elevation  about  four 
hundred  metres  above  the  Pontine  marshes  enjoys  a  most  salubrious 
atmosphere.  Malaria  may,  however,  exist  in  the  mountains ;  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  it  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  metres  (6,500  feet)  and  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  at 
2,500  metres  (8,125  feet).  In  Italy  malaria  may  also  be  found  at  con- 
siderable  elevations;  thus  Grassi  has  recently  discovered  a  malarious 
disti'ict  near  Colico  at  a  height  of  2,600  metres  (8,450  feet). 

The  study  of  circumscribed  malarial  endemics  is  very  instructiva 
as  showing  us  the  telluric  conditions  necessary  to  their  existence,  and 
also  certain  characteristics  of  malaria  of  the  greatest  practical  inter- 
est. There  are  manj^  examples  of  very  circumscribed  endemics  in 
medical  literature.  We  will  relate  one  important  instance  studied 
by  Spadoni  and  ourselves  near  the  city  of  Senigallia  on  the  Adri- 
atic,   lu  this  city,  renowned  for  its  beautiful  shores  and  for  the  green 
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and  smiling  hills  about  it,  in  which  are  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  institutions,  and  which  is  visited  in  the  summer  by  a  numer- 
ous colony  of  bathers,  malaria  is  unknown,  as  it  is  also  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  in  the  neighboring  hills  where  there  are  nu- 
merous cottages,  villas,  and  houses  inhabited  the  entire  year.  But 
there  is  here  one  very  limited  area  of  malaria  which  is  quite  grave 
because  of  the  number  of  cases  as  well  as  of  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease in  those  attacked.  This  endemic  is  situated  without  the  walls  in 
a  little  suburb  consisting  of  a  row  of  houses,  in  some  places  double, 
along  the  left  bank  of  a  large  drainage  canal  constructed  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  carrying  off  the  excess  of  water  coming  from  the  hills  during 
heavy  rains  and  conducting  to  the  sea  the  overflow  from  the  river 
Misa.  During  the  hot  season  the  flow  of  water  in  this  canal  ceases, 
but  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  its  bed  and  banks  there  remain 
numerous  pools  and  stretches  of  stagnant  water  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  The  canal  is  deep,  and  in  the  upper 
part  its  irregular  banks  are  covered  with  vegetation,  while  in  the 
lower  part  its  bed  widens  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Spanning  the 
canal  are  four  bridges,  the  one  nearest  the  sea  being  for  the  railroad. 
Now  the  malarial  endemic  is  confined  to  the  houses  situated  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  very  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
sufferers  from  malaria,  those  sleeping  in  the  lower  stories  being  first 
attacked  and  then  those  in  the  upper  rooms  whose  windows  look  out 
on  the  canal.  We  note  especially  this  last  particular,  for  no  cases 
of  malaria  were  found  among  those  who  lived  in  the  upper  rooms 
facing  the  street  which  runs  parallel  to  the  canal  behind  the  first  row 
of  houses.  One  very  interesting  observation  should  be  recorded.  A 
family  of  six  i)ersons  occui>ying  the  ui)per  story  of  one  of  the  houses 
on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  the  windows  of  which,  however,  looked  on 
the  street,  had  remained  free  from  the  disease ;  but  early  in  August, 
1897,  this  family  was  obliged  to  remove  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  same 
house,  on  the  canal  side,  and  after  having  been  there  fifteen  days 
every  one  of  the  six  members  came  down  with  malarial  fever.  The 
new  tenants  of  the  upper  rooms  which  had  been  vacated  by  this  fam- 
ily remained  in  good  health. 

We  have  said  that  the  houses  along  the  canal  form  a  double  row 
at  some  points,  while  at  others  there  is  but  a  single  row,  this  being 
sometimes  on  the  canal  side  of  the  street,  sometimes  on  the  other 
side.  Now,  where  the  row  on  the  canal  side  is  interrupted  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  row  suffer  from  malaria,  but  where  there  are 
rows  on  both  sides  those  in  the  houses  on  the  farther  side,  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  canal,  escape. 

With  the  exception  of  the  houses  mentioned  there  are  no  others 
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visited  bj  malaria  either  in  the  siTrronnclitig  coantrr  orm  tb©  city 
or  in  tha  hillai;  auLl  even,  as  we  Taave  just  flaid,  tlier©  18  no  malaria  in 
the  rooms  of  the  houses  along  the  €aiial  the  windows  of  which  look 
out  on  the  street  behind.  We  must  note  also  that  there  is  do  mala- 
ria in  tlie  houses  along  the  lower  i)art  of  the  canal  where  the  sea  en-i 
ters  for  a  short  distance;  indeed,  some  of  these  latter  houses  are  even 
rented  by  the  summer  visitors.  Nor  is  there  any  mahiria  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  nor  beyond  it  among  the  laborers  in  a  large  sugar 
refinery. 

The  malaria  of  this  well-defined  endemio  occurs  in  all  its  forms, 
lu  the  spring  \\'e  find  only  the  distiDctly  intermittent  fevers,  espe- 
cially tertian,  Imtin  the  summer  and  fall  the  estivoautumnal  infection 
predominates,  and  cases  of  pernicious  fever  also  occur;  in  winter  there 
are  the  relapses,  the  aniemio  and  the  other  ae(|ueljB  of  infection »  The 
various  febrile  types  are  encountered  among  those  occupying  the 
same  hoade  and  even  the  same  room*  A  microscopical  examination 
of  the  blood  reveals  the  presence  of  the  various  species  of  malarial 
parasites  correspondiDg  to  the  clinical  forma  observed- 

From  the  description  just  given  of  this  markedly  circumscribed 
endemic  of  malaria,  io  which  we  find  all  the  forms  of  infection,  it 
appears  most  clearly — as  also  in  other  centres  of  grave  malaria,  the 
Pontine  marshes  ff>r  example— what  are  the  tellnrio  conditions  nec- 
essary to  its  development  and  maintenance*  These  conditions  con- 
sist in  the  formation,  during  the  summer,  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  a 
canal,  of  small  collections  of  stagnant  water  covered  with  a  layer  of 
vegetation,  surrounded  by  mud  and  shaded  by  the  rank  vegetation 
of  its  banks.  Here  are  no  extensive  marshes,  nor  even  stagnant 
ponds,  but  only  puddles  in  which  plant  decomposition  takes  place* 
Now,  in  these  stagnant  pools  the  larvre  and  nymphro  of  the  nios- 
quitos  which  infest  the  houses  of  the  wretched  sufferers  from  the 
fever  find  a  suitable  nesi  That  the  telluric  conditions  mentioned 
were  the  true  determining  cause  of  the  malaria  was  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  this  latter,  running  into  the  antunin  of  1897,  did  not  re- 
appear in  the  summer  of  1893  when  these  conditions  had  been  removed 
by  a  process  of  natural  sanitation.  Torrential  rains  and  floods  oc- 
curred throughout  that  region  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  carrying  away 
much  of  the  sediment  in  the  canal,  deepening  it  by  from  two  to  four 
metres  and  uncovering  the  timbers  of  the  old  bed;  the  flood  also 
wore  away  the  banks  smooth  and  even  undermined  some  of  the 
houses.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  in  the  summer  of  1808 
the  water  of  the  sea  entered  the  canal  which  was  kept  clear  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide.  Not  a  single  ease  of  fever  occurred  among  the 
ocoapanta  of  the  houses  infested  by  malaria  during  the  previous 
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years ;  the  moBqnitos  also  almost  entirely  disapx)eared,  and  the  few 
sx)ecimen8  caught  were  all  of  the  genus  Culex. 

From  the  study  of  this  circumscribed  endemic  another  very  im- 
portant fact  is  develox)ed,  namely,  that  endemic  malaria  remains  fixed 
in  the  place  where  the  telluric  conditions  are  favorable  and  does  not 
spread  to  any  distance,  even  horizontally.  Indeed,  this  intense  and 
grave  malarial  endemic  was  confined  for  ^ears  and  years  to  the  few 
houses  whose  doors  and  windows  looked  out  on  the  upi^er  portion  of 
the  canal  where  the  stagnant  pools  were  located.  One  gate  of  the 
city  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  canal,  and  from  the  same  part  is 
seen  one  of  the  bridges  crossing  it;  immediately  within  the  gate  is 
an  asylum  founded  by  Pius  IX.,  the  hospital,  and  many  houses,  in 
all  of  which  malaria  is  unknown ;  and  of  the  city  guards  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  gate  from  early  in  the  morning  to  late  in  the  evening 
none  can  be  found  who  has  ever  suffered  from  intermittent  fever.  It 
is  evident  from  this  that  malaria  is  not  carried  by  the  winds  but  that 
it  is  joined  to  the  conditions  of  the  place  where  it  is  located,  and 
that  those  are  right  who  maintain  that,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure protection  from  unhealthy  winds,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  soil. 

We  learn  also  from  this  instructive  instance  that  the  drinking-wa- 
ter cannot  be  the  vehicle  of  infection,  for  those  who  suffered  at  Seni- 
gallia  drank  the  same  water  as  the  occupiers  of  the  immune  houses. 

We  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  meteorological  and  telluric 
conditions  noted  in  places  devastated  by  malaria.  But  the  study  of 
these,  especially  of  the  second  named,  will  be  much  easier  in  the  fu- 
ture, for,  as  it  is  now  known  that  the  malarial  parasite  does  not  live 
free  in  the  soil  or  in  the  water,  but  that  it  enters  the  bodies  of  certain 
species  of  mosquitos,  the  problem  will  be  greatly  simplified.  Guided 
by  the  two  grand  discoveries,  that  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood  and 
tliat  of  the  malarial  mosquitos,  not  only  shall  we  be  enabled  to  de- 
scribe more  clearly  the  endemiology  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  malaria,  but  we  shall  also  know  better  what  to  think  of  mala- 
rial pandemics,  and  shall  learn  why  in  certain  places,  where  all  the 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  malaria  appear  to  exist, 
the  disease  is  actually  unknown. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Changes  in  the  Red  Blood  Corpuscles. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  blood  in  malaria  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  first  being  due  to  the  direct  action  of  acute  malarial  infection  and 
involving  both  red  and  white  corpuscles  (pigmented  globuliferous 
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parasite-mlected  leucocytes),  the  other  being  secondary  to  the  anieniic 
condition  which  ia  the  reaiilt  of  the  parasitic  invasion*  Among  the 
first,  the  most  impoiiaut  are  the  lesions  of  the  red  corpuscles  caused 
by  the^actioD  of  the  parasites  which  develop  within  them  and  which 
are  nourished  at  their  expense.  Some  of  these  lesions  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  malarial  parasite,  and  of  theae  we  have  alreatly 
spoken  when  describing  each  of  the  varieties  of  paraaites,  callitig  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  gravest  lesions  are  found  in  estivoautum- 
ual  fevers.  There  is,  however,  one  alteration  which,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, is  constant  in  every  kind  of  human  malaria,  and  common  to  all, 
and  this  is  melansemia. 

The  other  lesions  of  the  red  cells,  emtmerated  abov6j  are  of  great 
interest  in  relation  in  the  pathology  of  malaria,  for  which  reason  we 
will  briefly  enumerate  them  here : 

SwtlUmj  of  the  Ited  Corpuscles. — This  is  found  especially  in  the  or- 
dinary tertian;  the  red  cells  are  invaded  by  imrasites,  and  gradually 
increase  in  si^e  until  they  are  two,  three,  or  even  more  times  the 
usual  size ;  at  the  same  time  they  gradually  lose  their  color  until  they 
finally  bt^come  very  pale,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  the  corpuscles 
containing  adult  parasites,  especially  the  forms  known  as  gametes, 
are  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  their  outlines.  They  frequently  are 
changed  in  shape,  becoming  more  or  less  ovaL  In  fixed  and  stained 
specimens  we  sometimes  find  that  adult  parasites  which  seem  to  be 
free  in  the  plasma  are  really  contained  within  corpuscles  which  have 
lost  their  haemoglobin. 

Skrinhage  of  the-  Carpmcles  with  Changes  in  Color  of  Hcemoglobm. 
— This  change  is  best  exemplified  in  the  so-called  brassy  bodies  de- 
scribed by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  found,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  summer-autumn  fevers,  and  only  occasionally,  as  Bas- 
tianelli  and  Bignami  have  noted,  in  the  ordinary  tertian.  The  red 
corpuscle  takes  on  the  color  of  old  gold  or  of  brass,  becomes  smaller, 
and  shrivels,  so  that  the  lesion  may  be  briefly  designated  as  er-^/Aro- 
pycnosk. 

Brassy  bodies  are  found  under  varioiis  conditions.  Above  all  are 
they  met  with  in  the  apyrexia  preceding  a  fresh  febrile  attack  (Mar- 
chiafava and  Celli),  when  all  or  nearly  all  the  estivoautumnal  para- 
sites in  the  circulating  blood  have  become  pigmented  at  the  periphery 
or  have  pigment  in  the  centre  or  a  little  excentrically*  They  may 
also  be  found  after  the  administration  of  quinine,  in  which  case  many 
of  the  red  corpuscles  containing  young,  uon-pigmented  parasites  are 
also  brassy  (Marchiafava  and  Bignami).  In  this  latter  event,  we 
must  believe  that  quinine  in  its  final  action  determines  a  necrosis  not 
only  of  the  parasite  but  of  the  red  corpuscle  containing  it,  and  in 
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fact,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  all  these  bodies  disap- 
pear from  the  blood.  Quinine  does  not,  however,  cause  these  changes 
in  all  parasite-infected  corpuscles,  for  it  not  rarely  happens  that 'after 
its  administration  many  free  parasites  are  found  in  the  blood,  evi- 
dently having  come  out  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  this  may  be  well  ob- 
served in  specimens  prepared  by  Romanowsky's  method. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  establish  with  any  certainty  what  becomes 
of  the  parasites  contained  in  the  brassy  bodies  in  the  first  class  of 
cases — that  is  to  say,  previous  to  a  febrile  attack,  independently  of 
the  action  of  quinine.  As  we  know  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  para- 
sitic forms  which  reach  the  stage  of  multiplication  are  found  station- 
ary in  the  viscera,  we  hold  it  to  be  almost  a  certainty  that  the  adult 
forms  circulating  within  brassy  bodies  die  with  the  corpuscle  con- 
taining them ;  in  other  words,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  necro- 
sis of  the  corpuscle  prevents  the  further  development  of  the  parasite. 
It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  see  parasites  which  have  completed  fis- 
sion within  brassy  bodies,  but  it  seems  to  us  likely  that  in  such  a 
case  the  corpuscle  has  not  long  been  brassy,  but  that  the  alterations 
in  its  condition  occurred  after  the  complete  development  of  the  para- 
site. We  therefore  hold  that  this  "  ery thropy<?iiosis"  represents  a 
necrosis  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle,  followed,  in  all  probability,  by 
the  death  of  the  included  parasite. 

Partial  Decolorization  of  the  Red  Blood  Corpuscles. — This  is  a 
change  which  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  estival  fevers.  In  some 
red  globules  containing  bodies  with  blocks  of  pigment,  we  find  the 
haemoglobin  collected  and  as  it  were  condensed  around  the  parasite 
as  though  attracted  to  it,  while  the  remainder  of  the  corpuscle  is  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  decolorized  and  usually  shrivelled  and  wrinkled. 
This  same  condition  of  things  is  often  found  in  the  crescent  bodies, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  haemoglobin  forming  a  sort 
of  membrane  around  them,  the  rest  of  the  corpuscle  being  recogniz- 
able only  by  its  very  faint  outline. 

In  some  cases,  in  which  two  bodies  with  central  pigment  masses 
were  included  within  the  same  blood  corpuscle,  we  have  seen  the 
haemoglobin  forming  a  sort  of  halo  around  each  one,  the  globule 
being  i)erceptible  only  by  the  delicate  line  which  indicated  the  periph- 
ery. This  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  the  periphery  of  the  cor- 
puscle there  is  a  stratum  of  tissue  differentiated  from  and  more  resis- 
tant than  the  discoplasm,  and  forming  a  sort  of  membrane.  In  some 
cases  indeed  the  parasite  appears  to  be  confined  within  a  sort  of  bag, 
which  is  not  well  filled,  and  whose  walls  are  withered  and  wrinkled. 
When  an  adult  parasite  comes  out  from  a  corpuscle,  or  a  fission  form  is 
set  free,  and  the  spores  disx)erse,  this  x>eripheral  stratum  appears  to 
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burst;  at  the  Bame  moment  the  haemoglobin  is  lost  m  the  plasma. 
It  maj  be  due  to  the  presence  of  this  reaistant  j}eripheml  layer  that 
the  pBendopodia  (even  the  large  pigmented  pmendopodia  of  the  tertian 
pai-asite)  do  not  project  beyond  the  Bnrface  of  the  red  corpuscles* 

Fratjinentation  of  Paramte-In/echd  CWjntsdes, — This  is  not  of  fre* 
qnent  nccnrreuce*  We  have  occasionally  seen  a  corpuscle  contain- 
iugj  for  instance,  a  pigmented  estiva!  body,  divide  into  two  parts, 
forming  two  little  corpuscles,  one  of  which  contains  the  parasite 
( parasi tiferous  schint^jcy  tes)  * 

Chaiifjes  in  the  Fhyskul  PtopeHles  of  the  Faramte-InfeelM  Cotpm- 
cles.—QvesA  importance  has  been  attributed  to  these  changes  oeeurring 
in  grave  fevers  as  thereby  the  stagnation  of  the  corpuscks  in  certain 
vascular  areaa  is  exphiined,  Bignami,  when  studying  the  distribu- 
tion of  ttie  parasites  in  the  vessels  of  the  varhms  viscera  in  pernicious 
fevers,  noticed  that  the  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  in  the  veins 
of  a  certain  calibre  showed  a  tendencj  to  place  themselves  against 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  that  sometimes  they  would  gather  in 
one  vein,  being  grouijed  together  as  if  agglutinated.  This  circum- 
stance he  endeavored  to  explain  hy  assuming  a  diminished  elasticity 
in  the  discoplasm,  and  a  qualitative  alteration  in  the  surface  which 
had  apparently  become  viscous.  Owing  to  this  fact,  red  cor[>uscIes 
containing  summer-autumn  parasites,  especially  when  these  are  adult 
bodies,  are  less  adapted  than  normal  ones  to  the  circulation. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  proved  by  direct  observation. 
If  in  an  ordinary  fresh  preparation  of  estivoautumnal  blood  in  which 
are  numerous  corpuscles  containing  bodies  with  blocks  of  pigment 
we  cause  a  current  by  pressure,  we  shall  see  that  the  cori>uscle8  con^ 
taining  the  above-mentioned  bodies  scarcely  move,  and  appear  almost 
to  cling  to  the  glass.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  corpuscles,  even  tliose  which  present  no  alterations  recognizable 
under  the  microscope,  are  less  elastic  and  more  viscous  than  the  normal. 

In  only  two  cases  of  h hemoglobinuria  Bignami  noticed  a  tendency 
to  agglutination  on  the  part  of  red  corpuscles  which  were  not  infected 
by  parasites. 

Melaneemia. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  most  characteristic  alteration  in 
malarial  blood  is  melamomia,  and  this  it  is  which  from  the  earliest 
days  of  modem  research  has  attracted  the  attention  of  investigators. 
For  this  reason  the  history  of  the  knowledge  so  far  obtained  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  giving  us  an  Insight  into  the  progressive  develop* 
ment  of  the  researches  regarding  malaria. 

Melaneemia,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  occurs  only  in  malarial 
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iDfections,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cbarocteristio  alterations  of  this  in- 
fection. It  consists  in  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  pigment  of  a 
brownish,  or  black,  or  brownish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  color,  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  granules,  rods,  needles,  or  blocks,  the  joining 
together  of  which  gives  conglomerations  of  greater  or  lesser  size.  In 
rare  cases  they  are  free,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  included  within  the 
body  of  the  malarial  parasite  or  in  the  leucocyte.  It  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  the  pigment  in  the  blood  by  examining  a  thin 
layer  under  the  microscope — indeed,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
parasite  this  was  the  chief  method  in  use  for  establishing  the  diag- 
nosis in  doubtful  cases. 

History. — From  the  very  beginning  of  the  researches  in  regard  to 
this  pigment,  nearly  all  writers  agreed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  many 
were  the  discussions  as  to  the  place  of  its  formation  and  the  method 
by  which  this  took  place.  As  early  as  the  last  century  some  phy- 
sicians observed  that  various  organs  were  of  a  black  or  dark  appear- 
ance in  grave  malarial  fevers.  Thus  Lancisi,*  in  speaking  of  the 
changes  found  in  those  who  had  died  from  malaria,  says :  ^  Primum 
in  iis  qui  ob  tertianas  pemiciosas  occiderunt,  ingens  malorum  sedes 
sub  aspectum  venit  in  abdomine,  ubi  omnia  livida,  et  potissimum 
hepar  subfusci,  ac  bilis  cystica  atri  colons  passim  occurrerunt." 

Meckel  was,  however,  the  first  to  observe^  the  particles  of  black 
pigment  in  the  blood,  and  he  held  that  they  had  come  there  from  the 
spleen.  Tigri  also  observed  the  melanosis  of  the  spleen,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  black  spleen. 

Virchow,'  having  noticed  numerous  pigmented  cells  in  the  blood 
and  spleen  of  a  man  who  died  with  dropsy,  after  many  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever,  supposed  that  the  pigment  originated  in  the  spleen. 
To  Virchow  and  to  Frerichs  we  owe  the  theory  that  melansemia 
represents  a  dyscrasia  due  to  the  alteration  of  some  organ.  To 
Frerichs'  we  owe  an  accurate  description  of  melanaemia  and  of  its 
effect  upon  the  organism.  He  observed  in  the  blood  free  black  gran- 
ules and  molecules,  and  pigmented  cells  resembling  leucocytes,  now 
fusiform  and  now  cylindrical  in  shape;  he  moreover  described  ac- 
cumulations of  black  granules  held  together  by  a  pale  substance,  or 
having  an  involucrum  of  a  hyaline  substance  which  was  sometimes 
thin  and  sometimes  thick. 

As  to  the  place  of  formation  of  the  pigment,  Frerichs  held  that  it 
was  the  spleen,  for  the  following  reasons :  (a)  Pigment  is  found  in  the 
normal  spleen;  (ft)  in  melanaemia  there  is  always  more  pigment  in  the 
spleen  than  in  the  general  circulation ;  (c)  in  the  general  circulation 
we  find  pigmented  splenic  cells.     He  believed,  moreover,  that  some- 
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timea  eren  the  liver  might  participate  In  the  foFmation  of  pigmetit. 
Afl  to  the  method  of  its  formation,  Freriehs  thought  that  in  malarial 
hjpersBmia  of  the  spleeo  the  blood  was  poured  in  large  amount  into 
the  lacunee  of  this  organ,  stagnated  there^  and  was  there  destroved^ 
whence  the  formation  of  mamm  of  pigmeDt  from  the  hsBmogloblu  of 
the  red  corpnsclea.  That  this  formation  of  [pigment  does  not  occur 
in  hjperiemia  of  the  spleen  from  other  caii>«*e3  in  because  chemical 
changes  of  the  splenic  juice  are  produced  in  malaria  which  menace 
the  existence  at  the  red  blood  corpuscle.  Frerichs,  therefore,  agrees  J 
with  Virdiow  that  in  intermittent  fevers  the  pigment  is  formed  in  the" 
spleen,  and  then  enters  the  circulation. 

A  good  description  of  melanfemia  is  given  bj  Forsvth  Meigs,' 
who  lays  stress  upon  the  intimate  connection  existing  l>etween  the 
formation  of  black  pigment  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
stating  that  he  has  looked  in  vain  for  the  same  condition  in  other 
diseases.  This  wTiter  notes  the  marked  diminution  in  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  during  acute  infections,  and  accurately  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  %4scera  in  the  cadaver,  dwelling  upon  the  char- 
acteristic aspect  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  pig- 
ment is  found  in  minute  granules  within  the  capillaries,  sometimes 
in  such  abundance  as  to  modify  the  color  of  the  nerve  substance* 
*" Nothing  in  pathology,**  he  says,  "has  surprised  and  interested  me 
more  than  this  condition  of  the  nerve  centres," 

The  pigment  granules,  according  to  Meigs,  are  found  within  cells 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  leucocytes  or  splenic  cells,  but  some- 
times the  pigmented  cells  have  "  an  oblong  or  spindle-shaped  outline" 
(Body  No,  2  of  Laveran?).  The  pigment  is  most  abundant  in  the 
spleen  and  in  the  portal  vein,  but  in  grave  cases  it  is  found  in  the 
whole  organism.  In  the  splenic  pulp  the  author  claims  to  have  found 
red  corpuscles  in  various  stages,  not  only  of  disintegration,  but  of 
metamorphosis  into  true  pigment;  wherefore^  with  Frerichs  he  holds 
that  black  pigment  originates  from  the  hssmoglobin. 

Of  the  various  investigators  who  followed  some  agreed  with  the 
views  of  Virchow  and  Frerichs,  and  others  denied  them. 

Thus,  Colin'  holds  that  the  formation  of  pigment  occurs  not  alone 
in  the  vessels  of  the  spleen,  but  also  in  those  of  other  organs;  but  he 
also  asserts,  without  giving  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief,  that  this 
formation  of  pigment  has  nothing  specific  in  its  nature,  because  it 
occura  in  other  diseases  as  well,  for  instance,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  in  typhoid  fever  and  in  dysentery*  In  malarial  infection, 
however,  he  holds  that  the  condition  is  more  conspicuous  than  in 
other  diseases,  because  the  destruction  of  red  corpuBcles  is  more  rapid 
and  more  marked. 
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Hosier''  leans  towards  the  belief  of  Yirchow  and  Freriohs  that  the 
primary  formation  of  the  pigment  is  in  the  spleen.  He  holds  that  the 
special  stmcture  of  the  spleen  lends  itself  to  this  formation  of  pigment 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  the  capillaries  into  the 
intermediate  blood-vessels  not  rarely  stagnates  there,  so  that  conglo- 
merations of  red  corpuscles  occur  which  gradually  become  converted 
into  pigment.  He  moreover  believes,  with  Frerichs,  in  a  chemical 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  splenic  juice  in  malarial  enlargement. 

A  notable  advance  in  the  study  of  the  question  is  marked  by  the 
researches  of  Amstein,'  who  maintains  that  the  pigment  is  formed 
in  the  circulating  blood  during  the  febrile  attack,  and  is  deposited 
by  it  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone  marrow.  He  observes  that  the 
pigment  is  found  in  the  blood  free  or  included  in  white  corpuscles 
(which  is  the  usual  occurrence)  during  the  fever  or  shortly  after. 
On  examination  of  such  organs  as  are  most  melanotic. (the  spleen, 
liver,  and  bone  marrow),  he  finds  that  they  contain  pigment  not  only 
in  the  blood-vessels,  but  also  around  them,  and  only  in  cases  of  re- 
cent infection  does  he  find  it  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  brain  and 
kidneys.  Amstein  holds  that  the  theory  of  Yirchow  and  Frerichs  is 
not  tenable,  but  believes  that  the  melansemia  (the  presence  of  black 
pigment  in  the  circulating  blood)  is  the  primary  occurrence,  and  the 
melanosis  of  the  spleen  and  liver  secondary ;  indeed,  melansemia  may 
be  found  for  only  a  short  time  after  the  febrile  paroxysm,  which 
would  not  be  comprehensible  if  the  melanosis  of  the  spleen  were  pri- 
mary. And  finally  the  disposition  of  the  pigment  in  the  circulating 
blood  corresponds  perfectly  with  what  occurs  when  coloring  matter 
(as  cinnabar)  is  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

According  to  Amstein,  then,  during  the  febrile  attack  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and  the  pigment  which  is  formed  is 
rapidly  taken  in  by  the  leucocytes  which  stagnate  in  the  veins  and 
capillaries  of  those  organs  in  which  the  circulation  is  slowest — that 
is  to  say,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  bone  marrow — whence  the 
pigment  is  dei)osited  in  the  tissue  of  these  organs.  As  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  pigment,  Amstein  acknowledges  that  he  knows 
nothing,  not  having  been  able  to  follow  the  process  of  disintegration 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  through  all  its  stages.  He  holds  it  to  be 
probable  that  the  pigment  is  formed  in  the  blood  serum  from  haemo- 
globin which  has  come  out  of  the  red  blood  cells.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  pigment  is  formed  within  the  leucocytes,  as  Langhaus 
observed  in  hemorrhages,  because  we  find  free  pigment  in  the  blood 
and  no  globuliferous  cells.  These,  however,  are  found  in  the  spleen 
and  in  the  bone  marrow,  but  they  are  few  in  comparison  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  pigment  fotmd  in  the  circulating  blood. 
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ArnsteiD'B  conelusinDa  were  x>'**^niptlj  contradicted  l»y  Hosier'  in 
a  later  work,  aud  upheld  bv  Kolscli'  who  carried  out  unch  accuratti 
researches}  tliat  they  can  be  reatl  with  profit  at  the  present  day. 

Kolsch,  uiaking  use  of  a  rich  amount  of  material  found  in  the 
hospital  ui  Philippeville,  descril^ea  a  seriea  of  observations  upoa  mn- 
larial  anaemia  and  melana^mia.  Of  the  former  we  will  speak  i»resently. 
As  to  the  melaiuBinia,  Kekch  describes  in  the  blood  of  luakrial  pji- 
tients,  especially  tliose  Buffering  from  ijermcious  fevers,  the  presenco 
of  free  pigment,  or  pigment  iucUuled  iu  li valine  masses,  or  more  often 
still  in  v^^hito  corjmscles.  He  notes  that  tliere  are  nielauiferous  ele- 
ments which  contain  pigment  granules  arranged  iu  wreath  form;  he 
describes  others  which  give  a  brownish  reflection  in  the  marginal  zone, 
and  contain  fine  black  granules;  and  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  and 
portal  veins  he  found  melaniferous  cells  which  w^ere  most  varied  in 
form  and  size,  l>eing  spherical,  polvbedral,  ovoid,  elongated,  biscuit- 
shaped,  etc.  As  to  the  distributiou  of  the  pigmeut,  from  a  study  of 
the  various  organs  in  patients  who  died  of  pernicious  fever,  Kelsch 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  behaves  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
granular  coloring-matter  injected  into  the  circulation.  In  opposition 
to  the  tlieory  of  Virchow  and  Frerichs,  ho  believes  that  it  is  formed  in 
the  circulating  blood;  in  fact,  in  a  case  of  fulminating  pernicioqs 
fever  he  found  little  pigment  in  the  spleen,  while  the  blood  was  filled 
with  it.  As  to  the  mode  of  formation,  he  cannot  admit  that  any  of 
the  elements  represent  the  stroma  of  decolorized  red  colls  with  pig- 
ment granules  formed  ut  the  expense  of  the  haemoglobin,  because  he 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  intermediate  stage  of  this  retrogFessive 
metamorphosis;  nordtjes  he  admit  Langhaus's  theory  of  the  intra* 
cellular  formation  of  pigment,  because  the  ] pigment  is  also  found  free 
in  the  blood.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  hyix^thesis  that  the  melanotic 
material  proceeding  from  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
exists  in  the  serum  in  a  state  of  solution^  and  when  the  blood  becomes 
saturated  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  granules  which  are  speedily 
taken  in  by  the  leucocytes.  This  is  what  oocttrs  when  cinnabar  is  in- 
jected into  the  blood. 

The  genesis  of  jugment  w^ithin  the  red  blootl  cells  was  susi>©cted 
by  March  iafava"  as  early  as  1879.  From  his  study  of  the  splenic 
pulp  and  of  the  bone  marrow  in  melaniemic  children  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  do  not  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  pigment  afttjr  their  disintegration,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  conversion  of  haemoglobin  into  melanin  occurs  by  degrees  within 
the  corpuscle  itself— a  conclusion  which  has  been  confirmed  l>y  all 
snbseciuent  research. 

Xieaving   aside    the    observations  of  Afanaasiew,''  who,  having 
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doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  pigment  from  the  red  corpuscles,  sus- 
pected the  parasitic  nature  of  the  pigment  granules,  and  holding 
them  to  be  analogous  to  the  Micrococcus  chromatogenus  of  Colm, 
we  come  to  the  researches  of  Laveran/'  Bichard/'  and  Marchiafava 
and  Celli/*  by  whom  the  theory  of  melanaamia  was  definitively  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  observations  of  Laveran,  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  section  on  Parasitology,  while  they  led  this  author  to  assert  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  pigmented  bodies  (Bodies  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3)  did  not  lead  him  to  an  exact  recognition  of  the  genesis  of 
melansemia.  In  fact,  not  having  observed  progressive  endoglobular 
development  of  his  pigmented  bodies,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  at 
the  beginning  of  his  researches  that  the  pigment  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  parasitic  body ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  waters  of  mala- 
rial regions  he  sought  a  pigmented  parasite,  but  not  finding  it,  he 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  pigment  might  have  come  from  a  de- 
struction of  red  corx)uscles. 

From  this  long  series  of  researches,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  will  not  add  the  opinions  of  the  other  observers,  it  seems 
to  us  thsA  in  spite  of  all  contradictory  evidence  it  has  been  proved,  espe- 
cially by  the  observations  of  Arnstein  and  of  Kelach,  that  the  black 
pigment  is  formed  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  consequently  the 
melanosis  of  the  viscera  (spleen,  liver,  etc.)  is  secondary  to  the  mel- 
anffimia;  but  that  the  genesis  of  the  pigment  is  still  in  the  domain  of 
theory.  Was  the  pigment  formed  in  the  serum  from  coloring  matter 
which  had  escaped  from  the  red  cori)uscle8,  as  Arnstein  believed,  or 
did  the  melanotic  substance  exist  in  the  plasma  in  a  state  of  solution 
and  become  precipitated  when  the  plasma  was  saturated?  Was  it  a 
part  of  the  body  of  the  parasites,  or  did  the  action  of  the  latter  deter- 
mine its  formation  from  the  red  blood  corpuscles? 

Very  evidently  no  convincing  solution  of  the  question  could  be 
reached  except  by  a  methodical  study  of  the  alterations  of  the  red 
cells  preceding  the  formation  of  the  black  pigment. 

This  study  was  accomplished  iu  1883  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli, 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  Marchiafava  a  few  years  pre- 
viously that  the  red  cori)uscles  do  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
pigment  after  their  disintegration,  but  that  the  conversion  of  haemo- 
globin into  melanin  occurs  by  degrees  within  the  cells  themselves. 

These  authors  observed  that  the  changes  started  by  the  red  cor- 
puscles and  leading  to  melansomia  are  ushered  in  by  the  appearance 
within  the  cells  of  spherical  or  ring-shaped  bodies,  easily  stained  by 
some  of  the  aniline  stains  (methylene  blue).  Subsequent  to  this  alter- 
ation small  granules  of  pigment  begin  to  appear  in  these  little  bodies. 
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wMch  increase  in  size  aud  number  as  ike  substance  Btaiiiable  hj 
metlijlene  blue  iucreases. 

These  facts,  obtaiDed  irom  a  rich  field  of  cUnical  material,  enabled 
the  authors  to  assert  that  the  formation  of  pigment  occurs  within  the 
red  cells  which  have  already  undergoBe  characteristic  alterations,  and 
thift  even  before  they  had  recognized  the  x>arasitic  natttre  of  the  little 
bodies  which  could  be  stained  by  methylene  blue.  Naturally  after  the 
determination  of  facts  such  as  these,  the  theories  of  Amstein  and  of 
Kelsch,  and  a  fortiori  the  hypothesis  of  Virchowand  Frerichs  regard- 
ing  the  splenic  origin  of  the  pigment,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  parasitic  nature  of  the  spherical  and  annular  bodies  being 
next  established^  the  theory  of  melanjcmia  became  at  once  eluci- 
dated.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite, 
so  much  BO  that  a  description  of  the  genesis  of  the  melanin  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  parasite,  for  the  study  of  which  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  section  on  Parasitology* 

In  the  same  manner  the  distribution  of  the  grains  and  blocks  of 
melanin  in  the  various  vascular  areas  during  an  acute  infection  cor* 
responds  finally  to  the  distribution  of  the  parasites.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  does  not  altogether  correspond  to  that 
of  inert  powders  injected  into  the  blood,  as  Kelsch  maintained,  al- 
though as  a  rule  it  resembles  it  greatly.  For  instance,  the  melanosis 
of  the  brain  iu  comatose  pernicious  fevers  and  the  sometimes  euorraous 
accumulation  of  pigmented  parasites  in  the  intestinal  capillaries  in 
choleraic  pernicious  fevers  are  facta  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  unless  we  bear  iu  mind  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  free 
circulating  pigment  granules,  but  with  pigmeuted  parasites*  Con- 
sequently, the  law  of  distribution  of  the  black  pigment  proceeds  from 
a  study  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  pernicious  fevers,  which  will 
be  found  iu  the  next  section, 

Formattoyi  of  Mdunin.—'We  will  briefly  outline  the  successive 
changes  which  occur  iu  the  formation  by  parasitic  action  within  tlie 
red  cells  of  melanin  from  haemoglobin  during  au  acute  infection.  We 
have  seen  that  when  fissiouof  mature  parasites  is  fairly  accomplished, 
a  residuum  of  segmentation  is  left,  formed  chiefly  of  a  lump  of  melanin  , 
or  an  accumulation  of  black  granules*  When  disaggregation  of  the 
spores  has  occurred,  the  pigment  becomes  free  in  the  plasma,  and 
thence  is  quickly  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  and  in  part  by  the  endo- 
thelium, especially  in  certain  organs.  The  latter  process  is  well  seen 
in  the  brain  and  in  the  liver.  Tliis  process  occurs  with  every  species 
of  malarial  parasite.  But  it  is  not  only  from  the  multiplying  bodies 
that  the  pigment  found  within  the  leucocytes  and  the  endothelium  ia 
derived.    In  part  it  comes  from  the  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles 
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which  die  before  the  development  of  the  parasite  is  complete,  in  part 
also  from  the  pigmented  parasites  that  may  escape  from  the  red  cor- 
puscles and  so  become  free  in  the  plasma.  The  first  occurs  chiefly 
in  estivoautumnal  fevers,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  many  red  cor- 
puscles become  brassy ;  both  brassy  corpuscle  and  included  pigmented 
parasite  may  be  taken  up  by  a  leucocyte.  The  second  is  somewhat 
frequently  noticed  in  the  tertian,  in  which  we  may  find  free  pigmented 
hyaline  spherical  bodies  in  the  plasma,  which  are  parasites  or  frag- 
ments of  parasites  that  have  come  out  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Finally,  all  the  pigmented  bodies  which  in  man  are  sterile  (forms  of  the 
a;iophelic  cycle)  end  by  becoming  included  when  they  cannot  continue 
their  regular  development  outside  of  the  human  body.  The  free  or 
included  pigment  then  accumulates  in  certain  viscera,  spleen,  liver, 
and  bone  marrow,  just  as  do  inert  powders  injected  into  the  circular 
tion.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  these  organs  a  large  amount 
of  pigment  is  formed  in  aiiii,  or  within  their  vascular  areas,  especially 
in  estivoautumnal  infections,  because  of  the  fact  (upon  which  we  have 
already  laid  emphasis)  that  it  is  precisely  within  the  vessels  of  the 
spleen,  etc.,  that  the  adult  forms  of  the  parasites  accumulate  and 
complete  their  development,  during  which  process  they  form  a  nota- 
ble amount  of  pigment.  The  alterations  which  in  these  viscera  follow 
the  parasitic  invasion  and  the  accumulation  of  melanin  form  a  part 
of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  and  chronic  malaria  (see  the  fol- 
lowing section). 

Finally,  in  these  same  viscera  in  which  it  has  accumulated,  the 
black  pigment  is  little  by  little  transformed  and  destroyed,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  after  the  infection  has  ceased  the  melanosis  entirely 
disappears.  For  a  study  of  the  succession  of  changes  in  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  pigment  in  the  melanotic  viscera  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  section. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  whether  all  the  black  pigment 
which  accumulates  in  the  viscera,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  amount, 
in  persons  who  have  had  several  attacks  of  fever  is  derived  exclusively 
from  the  melanin  elaborated  by  the  parasite.  For  reasons  which  for 
brevity's  sake  we  will  not  recapitulate  (Bignami  '*)  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  melanosis  of  the  viscera  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  melanfemia,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  due  to  the  deposit  of  the  black 
pigment  formed,  during  acute  infection,  in  the  circulating  blood.  In 
part  it  has  a  local  origin,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  derived  from  the  slow 
transformation  of  the  lumps  of  yellow  pigment  which  are  deposited 
or  formed  in  the  spleen  and  other  organs  from  altered  red  corpuscles, 
which  in  grave  infections  die  before  the  direct  action  of  the  parasite 
has  transformed  their  haemoglobin  into  melanin.    As  we  know,  this 
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transformation  of  the  h^moj^iderin  into  a  black  pigment  whicli  does 
not  give  the  microchemical  reactions  of  iron  lias  been  experimentally 
demoDBtrated  by  Scbmidt  (quoted  by  Neumann*'). 

Chemical  Composiimi  of  3Iehinhu — AltLougli  the  origin  of  mela- 
nin 19  known,  we  have  but  little  knowledge  of  its  chemical  composi- 
tion* Marchiafava  and  Celli  noted  the  fact  that  even  the  finest  of 
the  black  granules  found  within  the  red  corpuaclea  and  indicating  the 
earliest  stage  of  transformation  of  the  haemoglobin  do  not  givo  a 
microchemical  reaction  of  iron — and  upon  this  point  all  the  authori- 
ties  agree.  Carbone/"  as  a  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
Xjigmeiit  of  a  melanotic  spleen,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  malarial 
melanin  is  for  the  greater  part  identical  with  hiematin.  This  does  not 
absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being  other  pigments  in- 
cluded with  the  hdsmatin,  although  he  maintains  that  this  is  not  Tery 
probable.  Such  a  chemical  composition  of  melanin  woidd  be  quite 
in  harmony  with  what  is  known  in  regard  to  its  origin.  We  know,  in 
fact,  that  haematin  is  a  product  of  the  digestion,  both  gastric  and 
pancreatic,  of  haemoglobin,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  enough  that  the 
malarial  i^arasite,  when  absorbing  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  cgr» 
pusdes,  should  also  give  out  hiematin  as  a  prodnct  of  intracellular 
digestion.  lu  other  words,  we  may  suppose  that  the  parasite  is  nour- 
ished by  the  abstraction  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  from  the  com- 
plex molecule  of  hemoglobin,  leaving  the  pigmented  portion,  that  is 
to  say,  the  hmraatin,  nnused.  According  to  these  researches  then 
melanin  is  a  transforraation  protlnct  of  hEemoglobin,  containing  iron, 
but  not  in  one  of  those  combinations  in  which  it  is  demonstrable  by 
means  of  a  niicrochemical  reaction,  as,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
reaction  with  potassium  ferroeyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Is  there  Malaria  tinUtotit  Melantrmia? — We  have  already  said  that 
the  melanin,  according  to  the  researches  of  all  recent  obsen^ers,  is 
found  ouly  in  malarial  infections.  But  the  (luestion  may  be  raised, 
Ib  there  malarial  infection  without  melamemia?  Marchiafava  and 
CelU,"  as  a  result  of  their  researches,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this 
is  the  ca.sej  having  seen  cases  in  which  the  parasite  accomplished  all 
its  life  cycle  up  to  fission  without  becoming  pigmented,  Blany  other 
writers,  taking  these  observations  as  their  basis,  speak  of  a  variety 
of  malarial  infection  caused  by  a  parasite  of  the  red  corpuscles  which 
does  not  produce  pigment  (Mannaberg,  Grassi,  and  Feletti).  Still 
later,  we  began  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  form  of  malaria  without 
melana&miaj  having  observed  that  even  in  cases  in  which  an  examina* 
tion  of  the  peripheral  blood  showed  only  non-pigmented  parasites, 
and  in  the  brain  non-pigmented  fission  forms,  in  the  spleen  there 
were  both  pigmented  parasites  and  pigment  included  in  leucocytes. 
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It  is  certain  that  of  late  years,  in  spite  of  great  richness  of  material, 
we  have  never  seen  a  case  of.  malaria  without  melanscmia.  Yet  we 
must  consider  the  question  as  unsolved  and  leave  the  answer  to  future 
researches.  The  existence  of  an  infection  produced  by  parasites  of 
the  red  corpuscles  which  complete  their  life  cycle  without  producing 
pigment  is,  however,  a  well-established  fact  in  the  case  of  certain 
animals,  the  important  instance  being  that  of  the  so-called  Texas 
fever  of  cattle.  Dionisi  has  described  an  endoglobular  parasite  in 
bats  which  completes  its  whole  cycle  of  existence  without  the  produc- 
tion of  pigment. 

Yellow  Pigmentation  of  the  Viscera,— In  addition  to  the  black  pig- 
ment we  find  in  the  viscera  of  malarial  patients  a  variable  amoimt  of 
another  pigment  in  the  form  of  yellow  or  dark  yellow  granules  or 
lumps ;  this  is  the  ochraceous  pigment  the  distribution  of  which  has 
been  studied  by  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  Guarnieri,  and  Bignami.  In 
contradistinction  to  melanin,  this  pigment  gives  the  iron  reaction 
with  microchemical  reagents,  and  is  identical  with  the  ha^mosiderin 
of  Neumann.  As  to  its  distribution,  we  know  that  it  may  be  found  in 
large  amount  in  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  in  less  amount  in  the  bone 
marrow,  and  scantily  in  the  kidneys. 

In  the  liver  this  yellow  pigment  may  be  found  included  within  the 
endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  the  larger  part  of  it  is  in  Kui>- 
fer's  cells  and  the  hepatic  cells,  differing  in  this  from  melanin  which 
is  never  found  in  the  epithelium  of  the  liver.  Frequently  the  pig- 
mentation is  most  intense  around  the  central  vein,  and  shades  off 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  hepatic  lobule.  In  some  pernicious  fe- 
vers, as  Bignami  noticed,  this  hemosiderin  pigmentation  is  so  intense 
and  so  diffuse  that  it  is  more  marked  than  the  intravascular  black 
X)igmentation  (melanin).  Evidently  all  this  hemosiderin  accumu- 
lated within  the  hepatic  gland  is  destined  to  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

In  the  spleen  the  yellow  pigment  is  found  within  the  globuliferous 
cells  or  free  in  the  splenic  pulp ;  in  chronic  tumors  it  is  also  seen, 
sometimes  in  large  amount,  within  the  vessels  and  splenic  septa,  being 
evidently  deposited  along  the  lymphatic  tract.  In  the  kidneys,  in 
rare  cases  only,  we  see  granules  of  hemosiderin  within  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubules,  especially  in  that  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 

The  presence  of  this  yellow  pigment  in  the  viscera  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  pernicious  infection  clearly  indicates  that  not  all  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  destroyed  red  corpuscles  is  transformed  into  mel- 
anin by  the  action  of  the  parasites,  but  that  the  acute  infection  de- 
termines the  disintegration  of  a  variable  number  of  corpuscles  by 
means  of  some  other  mechanism.     We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
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brassy  bodies,  which  are  the  product  of  early  necrosis  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles,  occurring  while  the  parasites  are  still  in  process 
of  development.  lu  this  alteration  of  the  red  corpuscles  we  see  one 
source  of  the  hiemosiderin  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  viscera,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  chief  source  during  the  acute  infection*  But  we  are 
unable  to  affirm  that  all  the  iron-containing  pigment  which  is  some* 
times  so  abundantlj^  present  in  the  viscera  of  i>atients  with  chronic 
malaria  aod  cachectics  has  the  same  origin.  Above  aU,  in  grave  post- 
malarial  auflemic  cooditions  we  may  Hud  an  abundant  ochraceoua  pig- 
mentation of  the  liver  as  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  anosmia.  Now, 
as  we  know  that  this  anajmia  may  sometimes  continue  and  even  pro- 
gress autonomously  without  relapses  of  fever  or  fresh  parasitic  inva- 
sions, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pigment  of  haBmatic 
origin  is  in  this  case  formed  by  the  action  of  some  hemolytic  sub- 
stance as  yet  unknown.  The  genesis  of  the  yellow  pigment  in  these 
cases  is  naturally  obscure,  like  that  of  the  ansomia  which  goes  on 
progressing  after  extinction  of  the  iufection,  and  in  all  probability  it 
is  due  to  a  mechanism  like  that  iiroducing  similar  pigmentations  in 
grave  angemic  conditions. 

Phagocytosis  and  the  Changes  in  the  Leucocytes. 

From  the  days  of  the  earliest  researches  into  the  blood  of  mala- 
rial patients,  the  attention  of  investigators  has  been  attracted  to  the 
presence  of  leucocytes  containing  granules  or  blocks  of  pigment. 
We  have  seen  above  that  the  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasite  was 
preceded  by  a  series  of  researches^  one  result  of  which  Wiis  to  distin- 
guish the  pigmented  leucocytes  from  other  pigmented  bodies  differ- 
ing from  them,  namely,  the  large  pigmented  parasitic  bodies.  With 
the  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  parasite  came  a  corre- 
spondiag  increase  in  the  comprehension  of  the  phagocytic  processes 
which  occur  in  malarial  blood,  and  the  attention  of  many  patholo* 
gists  has  been  called  to  this  matter  because  of  the  recent  widespread 
interest  in  all  that  i-elates  to  the  theory  of  phagocytosis, 

Laveran  held  that  the  black  pigment  was  taken  up  by  the  leuco- 
cytes after  the  disiutegration  of  the  parasites.  Later  Marchiafava 
and  CelU  established  the  fact  that  the  white  cells  can  take  in  not  only 
pigment,  but  whole  parasites  and  parasite-infected  red  corpuaclesj  and 
observed  that  the  phenomenon  of  phagocytosis  may  also  occur  in 
j^iiro  in  ordinary  preparations  of  blood,  so  that  we  may  witness  the 
struggle  even  under  the  microscope.  They  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
vascular  endothelium  also  plays  an  important  part  in  phagocytosis 
in  malaria,  Metchnikoff  later  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  macrophagi  in  the  spleen  and  liver. 
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Golgi,  who  studied  phagocytosis  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers, 
discovered  that  the  pigmented  leucocytes  are  to  be  found  in  the  blood 
in  the  early  hours  of  every  febrile  attack,  and  concluded  that  phago- 
cytosis occurs  regularly  in  correspondence  with  determined  phases  in 
the  life  of  the  parasite.  He  attributed  great  importance  to  the  pha- 
gocytic function  of  the  leucocytes,  holding  that  to  it  is  due  the  spon- 
taneous cure  of  malaria  (as  others  also  believed),  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  the  probability  that  to  this  process  is  due  the  fact 
that  not  all  malarial  fevers  become  pernicious. 

Similarly  methodical  investigations  were  pursued  in  the  case  of 
estivoautumnal  fevers  by  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  and  by  Bastia- 
nelli. 

These  researches  chiefly  concerned  the  circulating  blood,  but  Guar- 
nieri  took  up  the  question  of  phagocytosis  in  the  liver,  and  Bignami 
extended  his  investigations  to  the  various  viscera  in  x>cmicious  fe- 
vers. Both  described  the  degenerative  changes  which  occurred  in 
the  leucocytes  and  in  the  endothelium  as  a  result  of  phagocytosis. 

Let  us  briefly  take  up  the  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  this 
process  as  it  occurs  during  the  course  of  malarial  infection. 

Elements  lohich  Act  as  Pliagocytes. — These  are  (a)  some  but  not 
all  the  varieties  of  leucocytes  which  are  in  the  circulating  blood;  (6) 
the  endothelial  cells  and  the  cells  of  Kupfer  in  the  liver;  (c)  the  cells 
of  the  splenic  pulp,  and  (d)  the  large  uninuclear  leucocytes  (with- 
out granulations)  in  the  bone  marrow. 

(a)  To  the  leucocytes  in  the  circulating  blood  belongs  the  chief 
role  in  the  phagocytosis  which  takes  place  during  the  febrile  attack. 
We  have  stated  that  not  every  kind  of  leucocyte  has  a  phagocytic 
function.  Guamieri  noticed  that  the  lymphocytes  never  contain  black 
pigment,  and  this  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  Bignami  and  others, 
although  Vincent  claims  to  have  seen  small  pigmented  leucocytes  in 
rare  cases. 

Nearly  all  observers  agree  that  the  most  important  agents  in  this 
process  are  the  large  uninuclear  leucocytes  (without  granulations), 
and  the  so-called  transitional  forms  (Uebergangsformen  of  Ehrlich 
and  Einhorn).  Next  in  order  come  the  ordinary  leucocytes  with  poly- 
morphous nuclei  and  neutrophile  granulations  (multinuclear  leuco- 
cytes); neither  the  lymphocytes  nor  the  eosinophile  white  corpuscles 
perform  phagocytic  functions  and  it  is  altogether  exceptional  to  find 
a  pigmented  eosinophile  leucocyte.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  phagocytes  found  in  malarial  blood  belong  to  the 
group  of  macrophagi  of  Metchnikoff. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  total  number  of  leucocytes  diminishes 
to  below  normal  in  ordinary  malarial  infections,  while  in  pernicious 
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fevers  it  is  increased  (see  the  foUowiug  section).     But  the  fact  id 

also  worthy  of  note  that  the  uumerical  proportion  between  the  various 
kiuds  of  leucocytes  is  more  or  less  markedly  modified;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  an  increase  id  the  large  uninuclear  leucocytes  and  the 
transitional  forma,  and  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  poljmor* 
phous  leucocytes,  while  the  numl>er  of  lymphocytes  remains  at  about 
oormaL  This  modification  io  tlie  numerical  relation  between  the  1 
large  uninuclear  leucocytes  and  those  with  polymorphous  nuclei  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  infections — tertian,  <|nartan,  esfcival,  as  well 
as  in  the  pernicious  forms;  in  the  last  named,  however^  the  increase 
of  the  large  uDinuclear  cells  chiefly  attracts  attentiou,  while  it  is  the 
least  marked  in  the  first  attacks  of  a  primary  infection^ 

AH  observers  who  have  examined  the  blood  in  i:»erniciou3  fever  ate 
surprised  by  the  lar^^e  number  of  macrophagi  found  in  some  cases* 
And,  indeed^  the  increase  in  number  of  the  large  uninuclear  leu- 
cocytes ia  much  more  noticeable  in  grave  malarial  iufections  than 
in  those  conditions,  such  as  grave  amcraia  and  hyponutrition  of  the 
organism,  in  w^hich,  as  Ehrlich  has  shown,  the  same  thing  occurs, 
We  take  the  following  figures  from  the  work  of  Bastianelli : 

Primary  w/eetlon,  fifth  (hnj  of  the  dlsmEc,  fatal  permciosa:  Lym- 
phocytea,  18.1  per  cent. ;  uninuclear  large  cells,  25*3  per  cent, ;  trau- 
sitional  forms,  6.1  per  cent;  multinuclear  neutrophile  cells,  50*2 
per  cent. ;  eosinophile  cells,  0.4  x>er  cent. 

Relapse^  fatal  coiuatose  permcioHa :  Lymphocytes,  19.1  per  cent. ; 
large  uninuclear  cells,  34.2  per,  cent. ;  transitioual  forms,  6,8  per 
cent.;  multinuclear  cells,  39  per  cent.;  eosinophile  cellsj  0.6  i>er 
cent. 

The  numerical  increase  in  the  uninuclear  cells  in  relation  to  the 
decrease  of  the  multinuclear  ones  does  not  normally  attain  the  large 
proportions  found  in  the  two  caaes  given  above,  but  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  constant  occurrence  in  all  the  malarial  fevers.  Vincent  and 
Billings  confirm  these  facts.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  in 
malarial  blood  there  is  an  increase  of  precisely  those  elements  which 
play  the  chief  part  in  phagocytosis,  namely,  the  large  uninuclear 
cells.  These  bodies  enter  into  the  circulation  in  a  larger  number 
than  normal,  evidently  by  a  process  of  chemotaxis;  or  in  other 
words,  for  the  same  reason  that  in  other  morbid  conditions  mnltinu- 
clear  leucocytes  are  poured  into  the  blood.  The  chemotaxis  is  spe- 
cific, and  is  exercised  by  determined  substances  upon  a  particular 
species  of  leucocyte;  in  fact,  if  in  an  individual  in  whom  malaria 
alone  has  determined  a  percentage  increase  In  the  large  uninuclear 
cells,  there  occurs  some  inflammatory  process,  such  as  pneumonia  or 
erysipelas,  the  multinuclear  cells  in  their  turn  increase  in  the  blood 
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(inflammatory  lencocytosis)  under  the  influence  of  the  specific  stim- 
ulus of  the  streptococcus  or  of  Frankel's  diplococcus. 

(6)  The  pigmented  endothelial  cells  are  found  circulating  in  the 
blood  only  in  the  course  of  the  gravest  infections ;  they  evidently  be- 
come detached  from  the  vascular  walls  as  a  result  of  the  alterations 
which  they  undergo  after  the  inclusion  of  the  foreign  bodies  which 
they  take  up.  An  anatomico-pathological  study  of  the  viscera  can 
alone  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  function  of  the 
endothelium  is  exercised.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  pigmented 
endothelial  cells  in  the  brain  is  remarkable.  It  is  evident  that  the 
accumulation  of  adult  parasites  in  the  cerebral  vessels  and  the  result- 
ing relative  slowness  of  the  circulation  favor  the  development  of  this 
function.  But  while  this  function  of  the  endothelium  helps  to  free 
tlie  blood-vessels  from  injurious  matters,  the  degenerative  changes 
which  follow  phagocytosis  cause  on  the  other  hand  lesions  of  the 
vascular  walls  which  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and  contribute  still  further  to  its  retardation. 

Even  in  the  liver  the  endothelial  cells  are  actively  phagocytic;  in- 
deed, as  Bignami  has  noted,  after  the  active  infection  has  ceased  the 
pigmentation  of  the  endothelium  persists  longer  than  does  the  pres- 
ence within  the  capillaries  of  melaniferous  leucocytes. 

Guamieri  has  noticed  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  Kupfer's  cells; 
he  found  in  them  not  only  black  pigment,  but  grains  and  clumps  of 
hsemosiderin  (yellow  pigment)  in  variable  amount — to  a  very  large 
amount  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  fever. 

(c)  The  cells  of  the  splenic  pulp  take  an  active  part  in  phagocyto- 
sis in  all  acute  malarial  infections.  This  is  demonstrated  not  only  by 
anatomico-pathological  studies  in  pernicious  fevers,  but  also  by  the 
examination  of  the  splenic  contents  extracted  by  puncture  in  cases  of 
ordinary  fever.  The  number  of  pigmented  globuliferous  and  parasite- 
containing  macrophagi  is  truly  enormous  in  grave  infections ;  but  no 
included  bodies  are  over  found  in  the  lymphocytes  of  the  Malpighian 
follicles.  The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  is  rich  in  pigmented  macro- 
phagi or  the  debris  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  for  which  reason  we  are 
led  to  think  that  a  large  number  of  similar  elements  which  accumulate 
in  the  capillary  network  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  splenic  pulp. 

(rf)  Phagocytes  of  similar  histological  character  are  also  found  in 
the  majority  of  pernicious  fevers  in  the  bone  marrow,  especially  of 
the  spongy  bones,  not  only  within,  but  also  outside  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels. Certainly  some  of  these  elements  are  derived  from  the  blood 
which  deposits  them  in  the  large  medullary  veins,  but  everything 
points  to  the  belief  that  in  large  part  they  are  medullary  cells  which 
have  exercised  a  phagocytic  function  in  sifu.    It  is  well  known  that 
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the  large  unijiuclear  cells  without  grauulatioiis  (the  chief  elements  io 
malarial  phagocytosis)  origiuate  in  this  way  in  the  spleen  and  in  the 
bone  marrow,  and,  according  to  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus,  chiefly  in  the 
bone  miuTow, 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  evident  that  phagocytoeie 
oooors  in  the  whole  TaBcolar  system  during  acute  malarial  infections, 
but  chiefly  in  certain  viscera,  and  precisely  i^  thosje  in  which,  as  ex- 
perimental pathology  teaches  us,  are  deposited  the  corpuscular  ex- 
traneous substances  injected  into  the  circulation,  namely,  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  bone  marrow*  Alter  the  cessation  of  the  acute  infection 
the  phagocytes  which  have  gathered  up  pigment  or  parasites  else- 
where are  also  deposited  in  the  organs,  which  participate  actively  in 
the  process  by  means  of  their  own  cells  (cells  of  the  splenic  pulp, 
large  uninuclear  cells  without  graunlations  of  the  bone  marrow). 

The  Hitlmtaticc^  which  mmj  become  hiclmkd  hi  (he  ccJh  are  varied  in 
nature.  In  the  order  of  freq Uf^ncy  come  first  the  clumiis  of  pigment 
and  the  residua  of  segmentation  which  remain  free  after  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  parasites;  less  often  we  find  complete  fissiou  forms, 
either  free  or  within  ery  tbrocy  tea,  or  isolated  sporea<  This  occurs  in 
tertian  and  quartan  a**  well  aa  in  estival  fevers.  As  to  the  young 
forms  and  those  in  process  of  development,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  only 
in  summer-autumn  fevers  do  they  become  included  in  phagocytes  t«j 
any  marked  extent;  the  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  early  altera- 
tions undergone  by  the  parasite-infected  red  blocxl  corpuscles  in  this 
group  of  fevers.  In  fact  we  find  included,  in  the  order  of  freiiuency, 
parasites  with  central  pigment  or  peripheral  granules  of  pigment,  or 
even  non- pigmented  young  forms  contained  in  brassy  or  pale  cor- 
puscles; very  rarely,  parasites  in  various  stages  of  development  con- 
tained in  corpuscles  in  which  the  methods  of  examinatiou  at  our  com- 
mand do  not  permit  with  any  certainty  of  the  recognition  of  any 
alteration^  We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  even  in  estival  fevers 
the  parasites  bring  alxmt  certain  changes  in  the  physical  proi>erties 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles — such,  for  example,  as  a  certain  viscidity 
of  their  surface — ^which  in  all  probability  favor  the  api^earance  of  the 
phagocytic  function. 

In  tertian  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rare  to  find  young  para- 
sites within  the  leucocytes*  In  the  spleen  of  tertian- fever  patients, 
Bastianelli  and  Bignami  have  seen  included  in  the  leucocytes  the 
pigmented  hyaline  spherical  bodies  which  originate  from  parasites  that 
have  come  out  of  red  blood  corpuscles  and 'have  become  disintegrated 
in  the  plasma. 

All  these  data  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  phagocytes  may  take 
in  not  only  the  adult  and  actively  multiplying  bodies^  which  in  the 
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process  of  multiplication  leave  the  red  blood  cell  and  become  free  in 
the  plasma,  but  also  forms  in  process  of  development  and  young  bod- 
ies, whenever  the  red  corpuscles  which  contain  them  undergo  some 
early  and  profound  change  which  causes  them  to  behave  towards  the 
phagocytes  like  foreign  bodies  in  the  blood  current.  As  this  early 
necrosis  of  the  red  corpuscles  occurs  with  regularity  in  estival  fevers 
and  only  exceptionally  in  the  others,  we  can  readily  understand  why 
the  phagocytosis  of  the  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  is  of  great 
importance  only  in  the  group  of  estival  fevers. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  the  phagocytes  may  take  up  the  adult 
forms  incapable  of  multiplying  in  the  human  organism — the  gametes. 
When  the  latter  remain  in  the  host  they  go  on  to  those  degenerations 
which  were  recognized  before  anything  was  known  about  their  subse- 
quent development  in  the  intestine  of  the  mosquito. 

Finally,  in  phagocytes,  especially  such  as  are  situated  in  the  vis- 
cera, we  find  a  variable  quantity  of  fragments  of  red  corpuscles  which 
by  further  transformation  of  the  haemoglobin  give  rise  to  grains  or 
clumps  of  hsemosiderin.  In  some  pernicious  fevers  this  occurs  ex- 
tensively in  the  spleen  and  liver,  especially  in  the  endothelium  and 
in  Kupfer's  cells. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  fiud  that  x)hagocytosis  acts  (a)  on  substances 
which  originate  from  the  parasites,  that  is  to  say,  the  black  pigment 
and  the  residua  of  segmentation ;  (h)  on  the  parasites  themselves  when 
they  become  free  in  the  plasma,  or  when  they  are  contained  within 
much  altered  red  cells,  and  (c)  on  debris  of  red  corpuscles  and  entire 
dead  corpuscles. 

The  phenomenon  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  chemotactic  action 
between  the  phagocytes  and  the  substances  which  they  take  up,  an 
action  which  is  developed  only  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 
The  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  which  have  not  been  specially 
changed  escape  phagocytosis. 

The  included  substances  become  modified  in  various  ways.  The 
hsemoglobin  of  the  amoebiferous  red  corpuscles  goes  through  the 
changes  which  have  been  described  until  the  latter  are  mere  shape- 
less rusty  masses.  The  melanin,  which  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  periph- 
eral blood  is  found  in  grains,  or  needles,  or  distinct  blocks,  be- 
comes gathered  into  large  formless  masses.  These  are  usually  found 
in  the  phagocytes  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  while  in  the  circulating 
blood  they  are  seen  only  in  grave  infections,  chiefly  in  pernicious 
fevers.  As  to  the  included  parasites,  they  remain  clearly  recogniz- 
able and  capable  of  staining  so  long  as  the  red  blood  corpuscles  with 
which  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the  phagocytes  persist.  The  free 
bodies  apparentiy  change  and  disintegrate  very  rapidly  after  their 
Vol.  XIX.— la 
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m  Oal  it  in  diffic^t  to  wmoi^im  ihem;  cmlj  Uie  fiasioD 
§anm,  tbebodM  witii  bloefc«  of  oenlml  pigmnl,  and  alao  tlte  £ree 
9po&m  maiatmm  tm  a  k^gtii  of  tuM,  m  jei  midefeBCBmed.  ilieir  nor- 
maimpmatr§m^mniag^  Tet  if  not  ao  v^ij  Ions  after  the  eesi^sation 
ttt  mu  anrta  iafeeliafli  a  apken  be  examined  with  ermi  tlie  best  ool- 
ITOV  AMtt6f%  iforiiaU  not  be  able  ta  reoogni^  parssitic  bodies  wiiMn 

Tliiii  feada  M  to  tbink  timt  all  the  parasites  included  in  wkita  cor- 
fmm^lm  mn  dMtrojed  with  more  or  Imm  mpidity  mnd  become  inea- 
l^li)  of  Coffber  dftvelopmeut  Onlj  as  to  the  Bpores,  which  remaiu 
nwognijEabk  within  the  leticoc^tea  loi^r  than  do  the  other  parasitic 
bodiaii,  BigEUuni  aitvances  the  theorj  that  they  maj  peiBist  alive  and 
tako  €m  a  naw  development  after  neerosia  of  the  white  cells  which 
iKintam  thi^rni.  He  alao  further  iinppoeaB  that  the  said  spores^  which 
are  unhA  jn  the  beginning,  may  later  become  surrounded  bv  a  mem- 
branf»  aud  thiiHj  wlien  ntill  within  the  leococyte,  escape  nnr  methotls 
of  coluratinn  and  demonHtration.  Tbo^e  hypotheses  which  were  ad- 
vfiUciHl  tf>  oxphiin  the  i^eriod  of  latency  of  the  infection  cannot  ut  the 
pr*^>**uit  time  b*3  refuteil,  although,  to  tell  the  trnth,  there  are  no  new 
fiujtH  to  fmstain  them. 

We  may,  lifswcver,  jiositively  exclude  the  idea  held  by  Golgi  and 
supported  l>y  Mrinti  that  tlie  eBtivnantumnal  parasites  are  capable  of 
OfintimiifiK  their  dovelopmfint  withiii  the  leueocytea  or  the  tissue  cells. 
The  (diiof  argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  within 
th(>  phHKf>cjtoH  may  }m  Unmd  every  phase  of  the  parasite  from  the 
jroiingf^>4t  to  that  of  Bporulation;  yet,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
nnmbor  of  young  parasitoB  included  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  ijiiitjlMir  <*r  ImhIios  witli  central  pigment  or  m  fission,  so  that  it 
will  nf»t  do  to  assume  that  the  adult  bodies  come  from  parasites 
wh  it'll  have  been  inchided  in  leucocytes  from  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
OJtiMti^nco.  On  tlie  other  hnml,  direct  observation  shows  that  most 
of  the  para^ii^vs  iMXMniie  included  only  in  the  later  stages  of  their  life 
C.Tcle  wh  It'll  has  developed  normally  within  red  blood  corpuscles.  We 
wtmld  julil  also  that  all  the  arguments  derived  from  probability  and 
analogy  oppose  this  liypothesis. 

}}vf}eHvntfire  Chanrfen  ht  the  Pkagon^ki^, — In  the  leucocytes,  as  in 
tbo  otlior  rnlk  that  have  acted  as  pliagocytes^  degenerative  changes 
fretiuently  occur  whii'h  mat  goon  to  necrosis*  These  alterations  may 
lio  seen  iu  tlie  loutHHsytes  which  are  found  in  the  peripheral  blood 
tuilv  in  grave  infeiHions  and  in  j^ernicious  fevers;  as  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  8c>eu  also  iu  the  r^pleeu^  liver,  and  1>Qn6  marrow,  where  the 
degenerating  and  ncm  tit*  elements  are  indeed  often  present  in  great 
mbimdani^.     The  piiiu  i|>;d  alterations  are: 
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(a)  Fatty  degeneration^  which  chiefly  attacks  the  large  uninuclear 
leucocytes  usually  after  they  have  taken  in  a  large  number  of  foreign 
bodies;  they  then  appear  as  large  cells,  even  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  normal  size  of  an  ordinary  leucocyte,  which  contain  in  their 
protoplasm  a  large  number  of  spherical  shining  bodies  of  various 
sizes,  which  in  fresh  preparations  are  sometimes  oscillating,  which 
disappear  in  dried  preparations,  are  not  stained  by  aniline  colors, 
and  are  not  visible  in  sections  fixed  in  alcohol.  A  similar  degenera- 
tion may  be  seen,  although  rarel}^  in  leucocytes  which  do  not  con- 
tain other  bodies.  Bignami  found  the  same  change,  in  some  cases 
of  acute  malarial  infection,  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  spleen  and 
the  liver,  and  in  Kupfer's  cells.  For  the  most  part  these  little  spher- 
ical droplets  are  of  a  yellowish  color;  sometimes  the  yellowish  color- 
ation is  seen  throughout  the  whole  cell,  suggesting  a  slight  imbibi- 
tion of  haemoglobin  such  as  has  been  noted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  leucocytes  in  certain  cases  of  intoxication  by  hsemolytic  poi- 
sons such  as  pyrodin.  This  special  form  of  alteration  may  be  stud- 
ied in  preparations  fixed  in  osmic  acid;  in  them  we  note  that  the 
granules  or  droplets  scattered  in  the  protoplasm  have  generally  only 
their  outlines  darkened.  This  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  what 
is  their  exact  nature,  although  their  other  properties,  such  as  solubility 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  would  make  it  appear  that  they  are  fat  droplets. 

(6)  Vacuolization  of  tJieprotopla^n,  like  fatty  degeneration,  chiefly 
attacks  the  macrophagi;  in  this  case  also  the  cell  is  swollen  and 
its  protoplasm  appears  to  be  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
vacuoles  in  some  of  which  we  may  see  included  bodies.  This 
alteration  may  also  be  seen  in  the  circulating  blood,  especially  in 
grave  cases  of  estival  fever.  In  the  leucocytes  with  vacuoles  as  in 
those  with  fatty  degeneration,  the  nucleus  in  the  stained  preparations 
often  remains  of  normal  appearance;  in  other  cases  it  shows  retro- 
gressive changes,  which  will  be  described  presently. 

In  fresh  preparations,  however,  we  often  do  not  see  it  at  all,  and 
when  examining  a  fresh  specimen  at  a  temperature  above  30°  C.  (85° 
F.),  we  are  surprised  to  see  these  protoplasmic  masses  of  occasionally 
enormous  size,  filled  with  vacuoles  or  shining  droplets,  and  without 
perceptible  nuclei,  sometimes  presenting  active  amo3boid  movements. 

(c)  Nuclear  changes  in  the  phagocytes  are  well  seen  in  preparations 
fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  and  stained  with  haematoxylin  and 
eosin.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  is  fragmented  in  irregular  masses 
which  become  intensely  stained  in  a  somewhat  uniform  manner  (nu- 
clear fragmentation  and  chroma tolij sis).  At  other  times  only  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nucleus  is  recognizable,  the  nuclear  chromatin  having 
disappeared,  and  the  whole  nucleus  is  but  faintly  stained.    From  this 
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other  Land  we  can  readily  perceive  the  phenomena  of  phagocytosis 
when  the  parasites  have  reached  maturity  and  are  about  to  become 
segmented  or  have  already  divided.  They  begin  with  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  are  most  evident  from  three  to  four  hours  later,  and  terminate 
a  few  hours  after  the  end  of  the  attack,  but  even  later  there  are  events 
which  seem  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the  process.  The  phe- 
nomena, in  their  entirety,  occur  in  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  or 
twelve  hours."  The  author  describes  as  existent  in  the  blood,  during 
the  period  of  development  of  the  attack,  white  corpuscles  containing 
bodies  in  process  of  SQgmentation  or  with  well-formed  spores,  or  iso- 
lated masses  of  pigment.  Later  there  are  in  the  blood  leucocytes 
containing  the  same  malarial  bodies  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  dis- 
aggregation. After  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  destruction  of  matter  is 
accomplished,  and  the  phagocytes  disappear  to  undergo  the  same 
changes  and  evolution  in  the  next  attack. 

From  these  facts  Golgi  formulates  the  following  law :  "  Phagocy- 
tosis is  a  process  which  develops  periodically  like  a  regular  function 
of  the  white  cells,  a  function  which  develops  in  a  certain  manner  cor- 
responding to  determined  phases  in  the  evolutionary  cycle  of  the  ma- 
larial parasite  and  in  a  certain  period  of  each  febrile  attack." 

From  this  standpoint  there  are  certain  differences  between  the 
quartan,  the  tertian,  and  the  estival  fevers  upon  which  we  shall  later 
dwell  more  at  length.  Before  that  we  wish  to  describe  the  results  of 
our  observations  in  this  group  of  fevers  which  were  described  by  us 
in  1892.  From  what  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  is 
evident  that  phagocytosis  occurs  throughout  the  vascular  system,  but 
preferably  in  certain  viscera  (spleen,  liver,  etc.),  for  which  reason 
what  is  seen  in  an  examination  of  blood  from  the  finger  should  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  episode  in  a  process  which,  at  least  in  this  group 
of  fevers,  is  cliiefly  carried  on  in  the  internal  viscera,  so  that  if  we 
do  not  find  examples  of  phagocytosis  in  the  peripheral  blood  we  are 
unable  to  state  that  the  process  is  not  taking  place  elsewhere. 

In  summer  tertian  fever  the  phagocytic  bodies,  especially  the  leu- 
cocytes including  the  round  masses  of  pigment  found  at  the  centre  of 
fission  forms,  begin  to  appear  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  during 
the  attack  they  usually  increase  in  number  until  towards  its  close  they 
become  exceedingly  numerous.  In  typical  cases  of  estival  tertian  the 
largest  number  of  pigmented  white  blood  cells  is  usually  seen  at  about 
the  time  of  the  precritical  elevation  of  temperature.  During  the  brief 
period  of  apyrexia  the  phagocytes  diminish  to  a  notable  extent,  and 
in  rare  cases  they  disappear,  to  be  seen  in  greater  number  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  attack. 

These  occurrences  can  be  verified  almost  without  exception;  in- 
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inclasioBj  bo  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them;  only  the  figaion 
forms*  the  bodies  witli  blocks  of  central  pigment,  imd  also  the  free 
spores  maintain  for  a  length  of  time,  as  yet  uudetermiued,  their  nor- 
mal capacity  for  staining.  Yet  if  not  so  very  long  after  the  cessation 
of  an  acute  infection  a  spleen  be  examined  with  even  the  beet  col- 
oring matterSj  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recognize  parasitic  bodies  within 
the  leucocytes. 

This  leads  us  to  think  that  all  the  parasites  included  in  white  cor- 
puscles are  destroyetl  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  become  inca- 
pable of  further  developmenti  Only  as  to  the  spores,  which  remain 
recognizable  within  the  leucocytes  longer  than  do  the  other  parasitic 
bodies,  Bignami  advances  the  theory  that  they  may  persist  alive  and 
take  on  a  new  development  after  necrosis  of  the  white  cells  which 
contain  them.  He  also  further  supposes  that  the  said  spores,  which 
are  naked  in  the  beginning,  may  later  become  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
brane and  thus,  when  still  within  the  leucocyte,  escape  our  methods 
of  coloration  and  demonstration-  Those  hypotheses  which  were  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  period  of  latency  of  the  infection  cannot  at  the 
present  time  be  refuted,  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  are  no  new 
facts  to  sustain  them. 

We  may,  however,  positively  exclude  the  idea  held  by  Golgi  and 
supported  by  Monti  that  the  estivoautumnal  parasites  are  capable  of 
continning  their  development  within  the  leucocytes  or  the  tissue  c^lls. 
The  chief  argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  within 
the  phagocytes  may  be  found  every  i>hase  of  tlie  parasite  from  the 
youngest  to  that  of  aporulation;  yet,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
number  of  young  parasites  included  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  bodies  with  central  pigment  or  in  fission,  so  that  it 
will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  adult  bodies  come  from  parasites 
which  hav9  been  included  in  leucocytes  from  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
existence-  On  the  other  hanrl,  direct  observatiou  gliows  that  most 
of  the  parasites  become  included  only  in  the  later  rjtages  of  their  life 
cycle  which  has  developed  normally  within  i-ed  blood  corpuscles.  We 
would  atld  also  that  all  the  arguments  derived  from  probability  and 
analogy  oppose  this  hypothesis, 

Degeneraiwe  ChamjeM  in  the  Pkagocyte^s, — In  the  leucocytes,  as  in 
the  other  cells  that  have  acted  as  phagocytes,  degenerative  changes 
frequently  occur  which  may  go  onto  necrosis.  These  alterations  may 
be  seen  in  the  leucocytes  which  are  found  in  the  peripheral  blood 
only  in  grave  infections  and  in  j>ernicious  fevers ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  seen  also  in  the  spleen,  Uver,  and  bgne  marrow,  where  the 
degenerating  and  necrotic  elements  are  indeed  often  present  in  great 
abundance.     The  principal  alterations  are: 
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(a)  Fatty  degeneration,  which  chiefly  attacks  the  large  uninuclear 
leucocytes  usually  after  they  have  taken  in  a  large  number  of  foreign 
bodies;  they  then  appear  as  large  cells,  even  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  normal  size  of  an  ordinary  leucocyte,  which  contain  in  their 
protoplasm  a  large  number  of  spherical  shining  bodies  of  various 
sizes,  which  in  fresh  preparations  are  sometimes  oscillating,  which 
disapi^ear  in  dried  preparations,  are  not  stained  by  aniline  colors, 
and  are  not  visible  in  sections  fixed  in  alcohol.  A  similar  degenera- 
tion may  be  seen,  although  rarely,  in  leucocytes  which  do  not  con- 
tain other  bodies.  Bignami  found  the  same  change,  in  some  cases 
of  acute  malarial  infection,  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  spleen  and 
the  liver,  and  in  Kupfer's  cells.  For  the  most  part  these  little  spher- 
ical droplets  are  of  a  yellowish  color;  sometimes  the  yellowish  color- 
ation is  seen  throughout  the  whole  cell,  suggesting  a  slight  imbibi- 
tion of  hsBmoglobin  such  as  has  been  noted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  leucocytes  in  certain  cases  of  intoxication  by  haemolytic  poi- 
sons such  as  pyrodin.  This  special  form  of  alteration  may  be  stud- 
ied in  preparations  fixed  in  osmio  acid;  in  them  we  note  that  the 
granules  or  droplets  scattered  in  the  protoplasm  have  generally  only 
their  outlines  darkened.  This  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  what 
is  their  exact  nature,  although  their  other  properties,  such  as  solubility 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  would  make  it  appear  that  they  are  fat  droplets. 

(6)  Vacuolization  of  tJieprotoplasmy  like  fatty  degeneration,  chiefly 
attacks  the  macrophagi;  in  this  case  also  the  cell  is  swollen  and 
its  protoplasm  appears  to  be  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
vacuoles  in  some  of  which  we  may  see  included  bodies.  This 
alteration  may  also  be  seen  in  the  circulating  blood,  especially  in 
grave  cases  of  estival  fever.  In  the  leucocytes  with  vacuoles  as  in 
those  with  fatty  degeneration,  the  nucleus  in  the  stained  preparations 
often  remains  of  normal  appearance ;  in  other  cases  it  shows  retro- 
gressive changes,  which  will  be  described  presently. 

In  fresh  preparations,  however,  we  often  do  not  see  it  at  all,  and 
when  examining  a  fresh  specimen  at  a  temperature  above  30°  C.  (85° 
F.),  we  are  surprised  to  see  these  protoplasmic  masses  of  occasionally 
enormous  size,  filled  with  vacuoles  or  shining  droplets,  and  without 
perceptible  nuclei,  sometimes  presenting  active  amoeboid  movements. 

(c)  Unclear  cJianges  in  the  phagocytes  are  well  seen  in  prei)arations 
fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  and  stained  with  haematoxylin  and 
eosin.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  is  fragmented  in  irregular  masses 
which  become  intensely  stiiined  in  a  somewhat  uniform  manner  (?m- 
clear  fragmentation  and  cltromatohjsis).  At  other  times  only  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nucleus  is  recognizable,  the  nuclear  chromatin  having 
disappeared,  and  the  whole  nucleus  is  but  faintly  stained.    From  this 
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etmnge^  a  series  of  traDsitioiial  stages  lead  op  to  tlie  pliagocTie&  whidi 
preeenl  all  the  sigBs  of  necroeed  elements  (coagttlatioti  necrogis) ;  tli^^ 
ar**  formless  nuisaes  of  protoplasm,  with  irregnlar  outlines,  witliDiii| 
trace  of  oocleas,  staimng  faintlj,  and  sometimes  dotted  with  iireigD-! 
lar  small  bodies  that  are  stained  bj  hiBmatoxjlin  and  represacit  re^ 
sidoa  of  the  unclear  chromatiii.     In  preparations  from  the  spleen  we 
also  see  protoplasmic  masses  of  Tarying  size,  without  recognizable 
celltilar  stmcture,  which,  as  ererything  leads  us  to  believe,  origi^e 
in  the  fragmentation  of  the  necrotic  phagocytes. 

Simihir  changes  may  be  seen  in  the  endothelial  cells.  THiUe 
many  phagocyte's  undergo  these  retrogre^siTe  change  which  partly 
account  for  the  leacopenia  observed  during  the  febrile  attack  of  ma- 
laria, other  cells  multiply  actively  in  the  haematopoietic  organs. 
Multiplication  by  karyokioesis  of  the  endothelia  and  Kupfer  eella 
has  been  seen  in  the  liver  fay  Guamieri  and  by  Bignami;  the  latter 
further  described  the  multiplication  by  karyokinesis  of  the  cells  of 
the  splenic  pulj?  and  of  the  large  tminuclear  leucocytes  of  the  bone 
marrow.  The  new  elements  replace  those  which  have  become  ne- 
crosed from  the  exercise  of  their  phagocytic  function.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  C4^11s  in  karyokinesis  are  as  a  rule  non-pigmented.  In 
pernicirms  infectious  karyokinesis  of  leucocytes  may  occur  e\*en  in 
the  circulating  blood,  as  has  been  obflen  ed  by  BastianelU  as  well  m 
ourselves.  The  process  is  absolutely  similar  to  that  seen  in  the 
splenic  pulp  and  in  the  bone  marrow.  In  some  pernicious  fevera 
these  forms  are  somewhat  numerons,  two  or  three  being  found  in  one 
preparation,  but  they  are  always  Ybhb  in  numlier  than  in  preparations 
from  the  splenic  pulp.  By  this  active  proliferation  tlie  hiematopoi* 
etio  organs  jirovide  an  abundant  supply  of  new  large  niiinuclear  leu- 
cocytes, of  those  elements  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  malarial 
phagocytosis.  And  as  in  grave  antemic  conditions  erythroblasts  in 
mitosis  may  issue  from  the  haematopoietic  organs,  a  similar  thing 
may  h»^ppen  with  the  white  corpuscles  in  malaria;  that  is  to  say,  im- 
mature forms  of  these  elements  may  be  poure*l  out  into  the  blood,  the 
loM  of  these  being  greater  in  consequence  of  the  infectious  process. 

The  development  of  th^  pJmgQcydc  funciion  is  in  intunate  rehUofi  to 
the  life  cycle  of  the  jjarai^iles  and  to  the  evohfJion  of  iJtefevet\  This  re- 
lationship in  the  case  of  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  Golgi,  which  we  are  able  to  confirm  by 
the  results  of  our  personal  obsen^ations,  Golgi  sums  up  his  obser- 
vations as  follows :  "  We  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  circulating  blood 
for  manifestations  of  phagocy tosia  in  regartl  to  the  malarial  parasites 
when  the  latter  are  in  their  endoglobular  stage,  and  even  when  they 
are  found  in  tho  phase  preceding  their  perfect  maturation;  on  the 
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other  hand  we  can  readily  perceive  the  phenomena  of  phagocytosis 
when  the  parasites  have  reached  maturity  and  are  about  to  become 
segmented  or  have  already  divided.  They  begin  with  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  are  most  evident  from  three  to  four  hours  later,  and  terminate 
a  few  hours  after  the  end  of  the  attack,  but  even  later  there  are  events 
which  seem  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the  process.  The  phe- 
nomena, in  their  entirety,  occur  in  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  or 
twelve  hours."  The  author  describes  as  existent  in  the  blood,  during 
the  period  of  development  of  the  attack,  white  corpuscles  containing 
bodies  in  process  of  SQgmentation  or  with  well-formed  spores,  or  iso- 
lated masses  of  pigment.  Later  there  are  in  the  blood  leucocytes 
containing  the  same  malarial  bodies  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  dis- 
aggregation. After  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  destruction  of  matter  is 
accomplished,  and  the  phagocytes  disappear  to  undergo  the  same 
changes  and  evolution  in  the  next  attack. 

From  these  facts  Golgi  formulates  the  following  law :  "  Phagocy- 
tosis is  a  process  which  develops  periodically  like  a  regular  function 
of  the  white  cells,  a  function  which  develops  in  a  certain  manner  cor- 
responding to  determined  phases  in  the  evolutionary  cycle  of  the  ma- 
larial parasite  and  in  a  certain  period  of  each  febrile  attack." 

From  this  standpoint  there  are  certain  differences  between  the 
quartan,  the  tertian,  and  the  estival  fevers  upon  which  we  shall  later 
dwell  more  at  length.  Before  that  we  wish  to  describe  the  results  of 
our  observations  in  this  group  of  fevers  which  were  described  by  us 
in  1892.  From  what  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  is 
evident  that  phagocytosis  occurs  throughout  the  vascular  system,  but 
preferably  in  certain  viscera  (spleen,  liver,  etc.),  for  which  reason 
what  is  seen  in  an  examination  of  blood  from  the  finger  should  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  episode  in  a  process  which,  at  least  in  this  group 
of  fevers,  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  internal  viscera,  so  that  if  we 
do  not  find  examples  of  phagocytosis  in  the  peripheral  blood  we  are 
unable  to  state  that  the  process  is  not  taking  place  elsewhere. 

In  summer  tertian  fever  the  phagocytic  bodies,  especially  the  leu- 
cocytes including  the  round  masses  of  pigment  found  at  the  centre  of 
fission  forms,  begin  to  appear  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  during 
the  attack  they  usually  increase  in  number  until  towards  its  close  they 
become  exceedingly  numerous.  In  tyi)ical  cases  of  estival  tertian  the 
largest  number  of  pigmented  white  blood  cells  is  usually  seen  at  about 
the  time  of  the  precritical  elevation  of  temi)erature.  During  the  brief 
period  of  apyrexia  the  phagocytes  diminish  to  a  notable  extent,  and 
in  rare  cases  they  disappear,  to  be  seen  in  greater  number  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  attack. 

These  occurrences  can  be  verified  almost  without  exception;  in- 
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iiielusion,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  Y&Gognim  them ;  only  tLe  fi^siou 
forniBj  the  bodies  with  blooica  of  central  pigment,  and  also  the  free 
spores  maintain  for  a  length  of  time,  as  yet  undeterininedj  their  nor- 
mal capacity  for  staining.  Yet  if  not  bo  very  long  after  the  cessation 
of  an  acute  infection  a  spleen  be  examined  with  even  the  best  col- 
oring matters,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recognize  parasitic  bodies  within 
the  leucocytes. 

This  leads  us  to  think  that  all  the  parasites  included  in  white  cor- 
puscles are  destroyed  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  become  inca- 
pable of  further  development.  Only  as  to  the  si>ores,  which  remain 
recognizable  within  the  leucocytes  longer  than  do  the  other  parasitic 
bodies,  Bignami  advances  the  theory  that  they  may  persist  ali%^e  and 
take  on  a  new  development  after  necrosis  of  the  white  cells  which 
contain  them.  He  also  further  supposes  that  the  said  spores,  which 
are  naked  in  the  beginning,  may  later  become  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
brane and  thus,  when  still  within  the  leucocyte,  escai>e  our  methotls 
of  coloration  and  demonstration.  Those  hypotheses  which  were  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  period  of  latency  of  the  infection  cannot  at  the 
present  time  be  refuted,  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  are  no  new 
facts  to  sustain  them. 

We  may,  however,  jiositively  exclude  the  idea  lield  by  Golgi  and 
supported  by  Monti  that  the  estivoautnmnal  parasites  are  capable  of 
continuing  their  development  within  the  leucocytes  or  the  tissue  ceUs. 
The  chief  argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  within 
the  phagocytes  may  be  found  every  phase  of  the  parasite  from  the 
youngest  to  that  of  sporidation;  yet,  as  w©  have  already  stated,  the 
number  of  young  parasites  included  is  small  in  comparison  witli 
the  number  of  bodies  with  central  jjigment  or  in  fission,  so  that  it 
will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  atlult  bellies  come  from  parasites 
which  have  been  included  in  leucocytes  from  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  direct  obf^ervation  shows  that  most  ' 
of  the  parasites  become  included  only  in  the  later  ntages  of  their  life 
cycle  which  has  develojied  normally  within  red  blood  corpuscles*  We 
would  add  also  that  all  the  arguments  derived  from  probability  and 
analogy  oppose  this  hypothesis. 

Degenerative  Chfmjes  in.  the  Phagoq/te^. — In  the  leucocytes,  as  in 
the  other  cells  that  have  acted  as  i^hagocytes,  degenerative  changes 
freciuently  occur  which  may  goon  to  necrosis.  These  alterations  m^y 
he  seen  in  the  leucocytes  which  are  found  in  the  peripheral  blood 
only  in  grave  infections  and  in  j>ernicious  fevers;  as  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  seen  also  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bgne  marrow,  where  the 
degeuerating  ancl  necrotic  elements  are  indeed  often  present  in  great 
abundance.     Tlie  principal  alterations  are: 
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(a)  Fatty  degeneratiotiy  which  chiefly  attacks  the  large  uninuclear 
leucocytes  usually  after  they  have  taken  in  a  large  number  of  foreign 
bodies;  they  then  appear  as  large  cells,  even  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  normal  size  of  an  ordinary  leucocyte,  which  contain  in  their 
protoplasm  a  large  number  of  spherical  shining  bodies  of  various 
sizes,  which  in  fresh  preparations  are  sometimes  oscillating,  which 
disappear  in  dried  prei)arations,  are  not  stained  by  aniline  colors, 
and  are  not  visible  in  sections  fixed  in  alcohol.  A  similar  degenera- 
tion may  be  seen,  although  rarely,  in  leucocytes  which  do  not  con- 
tain other  bodies.  Bignami  found  the  same  change,  in  some  cases 
of  acute  malarial  infection,  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  spleen  and 
the  liver,  and  in  Kupfer's  cells.  For  the  most  part  these  little  spher- 
ical droplets  are  of  a  yellowish  color ;  sometimes  the  yellowish  color- 
ation is  seen  throughout  the  whole  cell,  suggesting  a  slight  imbibi- 
tion of  haemoglobin  such  as  has  been  noted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  leucocytes  in  certain  cases  of  intoxication  by  haemolytic  poi- 
sons such  as  pyrodin.  This  special  form  of  alteration  may  be  stud- 
ied in  preparations  fixed  in  osmic  acid;  in  them  we  note  that  the 
granules  or  droplets  scattered  in  the  protoplasm  have  generally  only 
their  outlines  darkened.  This  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  what 
is  their  exact  nature,  although  their  other  properties,  such  as  solubility 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  would  make  it  appear  that  they  are  fat  droplets. 

(6)  Vacuolization  of  tJie protoplasm,  like  fatty  degeneration,  chiefly 
attacks  the  macrophagi;  in  this  case  also  the  cell  is  swollen  and 
its  protoplasm  appears  to  be  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
vacuoles  in  some  of  which  we  may  see  included  bodies.  This 
alteration  may  also  be  seen  in  the  circulating  blood,  especially  in 
grave  cases  of  estival  fever.  In  the  leucocytes  with  vacuoles  as  in 
those  with  fatty  degeneration,  the  nucleus  in  the  stained  preparations 
often  remains  of  normal  appearance ;  in  other  cases  it  shows  retro- 
gressive changes,  which  will  be  described  presently. 

In  fresh  preparations,  however,  we  often  do  not  see  it  at  all,  and 
when  examining  a  fresh  specimen  at  a  temperature  above  30°  C.  (85 "" 
F.),  we  are  surprised  to  see  these  i)rotopla8mic  masses  of  occasionally 
enormous  size,  filled  with  vacuoles  or  shining  droplets,  and  without 
perceptible  nuclei,  sometimes  presenting  active  amoeboid  movements. 

(c)  Nuclear  changes  in  the  phagocytes  are  well  seen  in  preparations 
fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  and  stained  with  haematoxylin  and 
eosin.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  is  fragmented  in  irregular  masses 
which  become  intensely  stained  in  a  somewhat  uniform  manner  (nu- 
clear fragmentation  and  cltromatolysis).  At  other  times  only  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nucleus  is  recognizable,  the  nuclear  chromatin  having 
di8apx>6ared|  and  the  whole  nucleus  is  but  faintly  stained.    From  this 
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change^  a  series  of  transitional  stagcB  lead  up  to  the  phagocytes  which 
present  all  the  signs  of  necrosetl  elements  (coagulation  necroaia) ;  they 
are  formless  miisaes  of  protoplasm,  with  irregular  outlines,  without 
trace  of  nucleus,  staining  faintly,  aotl  sometimea  dotted  with  irregu- 
lar amall  bodiea  that  are  stained  by  hioinatoxylin  and  represent  re* 
sidna  of  the  nuclear  chromatin.  In  jjreparations  from  the  spleen  we 
also  see  protoplasmic  masses  of  varying  size,  without  recognizable 
cellular  structure,  which,  as  everything  leads  ua  to  believe,  origi^iate 
in  the  fragmentation  of  the  necrotic  phagocytes. 

Similar  chauges  may  be  seen  in  the  endothelial  cells.  While 
many  phagocytes  undergo  these  retrogrc^ssive  changes  which  partly 
account  for  the  leucopenia  observed  during  the  febrile  attack  of  ma- 
laria, other  cells  multii>ly  actively  in  the  hematopoietic  organs. 
Multiplication  by  karyokinesis  of  the  endothelia  and  Kuiifer  cells 
has  been  seen  in  the  liver  by  Guarnieri  and  by  Bignami ;  the  latter 
further  describf^d  the  multiplication  by  karyokinesis  of  the  cells  of 
the  splenic  pulp  aud  of  the  large  uninuclear  leucocytes  of  the  bone 
marrow.  The  new  elements  rexjlace  those  w^hich  have  become  ne- 
crosed from  the  exercise  of  their  phagocytic  function.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  cells  in  karyokinesis  are  as  a  rule  non- pigmented.  In 
pernicious  infections  karyokinesis  of  leucocytes  may  occur  even  in 
the  circulating  blood,  as  has  been  observed  by  Bastianelli  as  well  as 
ourselves.  The  process  is  absolutely  similar  to  that  seen  in  the 
splenic  pulp  aud  in  the  bone  marrow.  In  some  pernicious  fevers 
these  forms  are  somewhat  numerous,  two  or  three  being  found  in  one 
preparation,  but  they  are  always  leas  in  number  than  in  preparations 
from  the  splenic  pulp*  By  this  active  proliferation  the  hematopoi- 
etic  organs  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  new  large  uninuclear  leu- 
cocyteSj  of  those  elements  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  malarial 
phagocytosis.  And  as  in  grave  anfemic  conditions  erythroblaats  iu 
mitosis  may  issue  from  the  haematopoietic  orgaus,  a  similar  thing 
may  happen  with  the  white  corpuscles  in  malaria;  that  is  to  say>  im- 
mature forms  of  these  elements  may  be  poured  out  into  the  blood,  the 
loss  of  these  being  greater  in  consequence  of  the  infectious  process. 

The  development  of  the  plmgocyiic  functmi  w  in  intlmafe  rekittan  to 
the  life  cycle  of  the  parcmlies  and  to  ihe  evohtfion  of  the  fever.  This  re- 
lationship iu  the  case  of  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  Golgi,  which  we  are  able  to  confirm  by 
the  results  of  our  personal  observations.  Golgi  sums  up  his  obser- 
vations as  follows:  "We  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  circulating  blood 
for  manifestations  of  phagocytosis  in  regard  to  the  malarial  parasites 
when  the  latter  are  in  their  endoglobular  stage,  and  even  when  they 
are  found  iu  tbo  phase  preceding  their  imrted  matmation;  on  the 
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other  Land  we  can  readily  perceive  the  phenomena  of  phagocytosis 
when  the  parasites  have  reached  maturity  and  are  about  to  become 
segmented  or  have  already  divided.  They  begin  with  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  are  most  evident  from  three  to  four  hours  later,  and  terminate 
a  few  hours  after  the  end  of  the  attack,  but  even  later  there  are  events 
which  seem  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the  process.  The  phe- 
nomena, in  their  entirety,  occur  in  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  or 
twelve  hours."  The  author  describes  as  existent  in  the  blood,  during 
the  period  of  development  of  the  attack,  white  corpuscles  containing 
bodies  in  process  of  sqgmentation  or  with  well-formed  spores,  or  iso- 
lated masses  of  pigment.  Later  there  are  in  the  blood  leucocytes 
containing  the  same  malarial  bodies  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  dis- 
aggregation. After  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  destruction  of  matter  is 
accomplished,  and  the  phagocytes  disappear  to  undergo  the  same 
changes  and  evolution  in  the  next  attack. 

From  these  facts  Golgi  formulates  the  following  law :  "  Phagocy- 
tosis is  a  process  which  develops  periodically  like  a  regular  function 
of  the  white  cells,  a  function  which  develops  in  a  certain  manner  cor- 
responding to  determined  phases  in  the  evolutionary  cycle  of  the  ma- 
larial parasite  and  in  a  certain  period  of  each  febrile  attack." 

From  this  standpoint  there  are  certain  differences  between  the 
quartan,  the  tertian,  and  the  estival  fevers  upon  which  we  shall  later 
dwell  more  at  length.  Before  that  we  wish  to  describe  the  results  of 
our  observations  in  this  groui>  of  fevers  which  were  described  by  us 
in  1892.  From  what  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  is 
evident  that  phagocytosis  occurs  throughout  the  vascular  system,  but 
preferably  in  certain  viscera  (spleen,  liver,  etc.),  for  which  reason 
what  is  seen  in  an  examination  of  blood  from  the  finger  should  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  episode  in  a  process  which,  at  least  in  this  group 
of  fevers,  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  internal  viscera,  so  that  if  we 
do  not  find  examples  of  phagocytosis  in  the  peripheral  blood  we  are 
unable  to  state  that  the  process  is  not  taking  place  elsewhere. 

In  summer  tertian  fever  the  phagocytic  bodies,  especially  the  leu- 
cocytes including  the  round  masses  of  pigment  found  at  the  centre  of 
fission  forms,  begin  to  appear  at  the  onset  of  tlie  attack,  and  during 
the  attack  they  usually  increase  in  number  until  towards  its  close  they 
become  exceedingly  numerous.  In  tyi)ical  cases  of  estival  tertian  the 
largest  numl)er  of  pigmented  white  blood  cells  is  usually  seen  at  about 
the  time  of  the  precritical  elevation  of  temperature.  During  the  brief 
period  of  apyrexia  the  phagocytes  diminish  to  a  notable  extent,  and 
in  rare  cases  they  disappear,  to  be  seen  in  greater  number  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  attack. 

These  occurrences  can  be  verified  almost  without  exception;  in- 
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deed,  there  are  some  cases  of  mild  etitival  tertian  fever  in  wlach  for  a 
short  while  no  paraHites  can  be  found  in  the  peripheral  blcKni,  but  in 
which  a  diagnosis  of  malaria  can  be  made  from  the  preaence  of  pig- 
mented leucocytes. 

This  cyclic  function  of  the  white  corpuscles^  which  is  accomplished 
in  correspondence  to  the  febrile  attacks,  may  lie  easily  followed  in 
cases  of  infeetiau  of  recent  date;  but  it  is  not  seen  iu  cases  in  which 
the  malarial  infection  has  lasted  for  some  time.  In  these  oases  leu- 
cocytes are  always  founds  and  it  in  not  always  possible  to  teU  when 
they  increase  or  diminish — the  difficulty  of  decision  is  increased  by 
the  brevity  of  the  periods  of  apyrexia* 

That  in  these  cases  phagocytes  should  be  found  iu  the  blood  not 
uuly  daring  and  shortly  after  the  febrile  attack,  but  also  during  the 
whole  period  of  apyrezia  may  be  easily  explained.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  acute  infection  ceases,  the  phagocytes  slowly  leave  the 
general  vascular  system  of  the  viscera,  luugs,  intestines,  kidne\s, 
etc.,  and  collect  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone  marrow.  Now  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  jmrification  of  the  circulation  takes  for  its 
completion  many  hours  and  in  some  cases  several  days,  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  parasitic  invasion;  we  can  therefore  understand 
that  during  the  jieriod  of  apyrexia  intenxmed  !*etween  two  attacks  we 
should  c^mtinue  to  see  phagocytes  circulatiug  iu  the  blood,  when 
l>ecauso  of  a  succession  of  febrile  attacks  numbers  of  them  have  pol- 
luted the  capillary  system  of  the  \4acera.  For  the  same  reiison  we 
can  see  w^h3^  in  the  apyrexia  between  a  series  of  relapses  the  i>ig- 
mcnted  leucocytes  may  be  found  in  scanty  number  in  the  blood  for 
several  days— five  or  six  after  the  parasites  have  completely  disa|j- 
peared. 

Iu  tho  majority  of  cases  of  i>ernicious  fever  the  phagocytes  are 
usually  exceedingly  numerous*  We  are  more  liable  Uy  find  in  these 
grave  infections  than  in  the  ordinary  estival  tertian,  in  addition  to 
the  pigmented  leucocytes,  phagocytes  containing  complete  sporuhi- 
tiona,  and  parasite- infected  brassy  bodies,  pigmented  and  globulifer- 
ous  oudothelial  celk,  etc.  The  most  striking  thing  in  these  cai^es  is 
the  presence  of  the  large  macrophagi  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  some  of  which  show  eigns  of  degeneration,  A  cure  having 
lieen  effected  by  mt^ans  of  quinine,  we  usually  continue  to  see  phago^ 
cytes  circulating  in  the  blood  for  five,  six,  or  eight  days. 

After  the  fever  lia.s  been  cured  by  quiniue,  the  pigmented  leuco- 
cytes are  seen  in  the  circulation  for  a  variable  time^  even  for  days, 
if  the  parasites  and  phagocytes  were  numerous  in  the  blood  before 
the  use  of  the  remedy.  During  the  action  of  tho  quinine,  we  often 
are  able  to  perceive  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Uie  pigmented  and 
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globnliferous  leucocytes — the  reason  for  which  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  phagocytes  seize  all  the  parasitic  bodies  the  development  of 
which  has  been  arrested  by  the  quinine;  and  that,  moreover,  as  we 
have  found,  the  transformation  of  the  red  corpuscles  into  brassy  bod- 
ies is  favored  by  the  remedy  itself — whence  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  material  which  the  phagocytes  might  seize.  This  in- 
crease in  phagocytosis  after  the  administration  of  quinine  is  seen 
more  perfectly  in  pernicious  fevers  than  in  ordinary  infections,  and, 
what  is  worthy  of  note,  not  only  in  pernicious  fevers  which  are  des- 
tined to  recovery,  but  in  those  which  have  a  fatal  ending. 

In  cases  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure  has  occurred,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  has  not  given  us  constant  results.  Sometimes 
when  the  attacks  have  become  weaker  and  finally  disappeared  we  have 
seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  phagocytes  as  compared  with  that 
seen  in  the  days  preceding  those  in  which  the  infection  tended  to 
become  spent;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  diminution  of  pig- 
mented leucocytes  appeared  to  keep  pace  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  parasites. 

As  was  noted  by  Bignami  and  Bastianelli,  when  crescent  bodies 
persist  in  the  blood  after  cessation  of  the  fever,  we  continue  to  see 
pigmented  leucocytes  at  intervals,  just  so  long  as  the  crescent  bodies 
are  present;  not  infrequently  we  also  see  included  round  bodies  with 
pigment  in  wreath  form,  or  true  crescents.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
these  cases  the  pigment  contained  within  the  leucocytes  is  in  fine 
needles  or  rods,  so  that  we  can  recognize  it  as  having  come  from 
degenerated  and  "  included"  crescents. 

If  we  compare  these  facts  with  those  observed  in  quartan  and  ter- 
tian fevers,  we  note  that  even  in  estivoautumnal  fevers  the  most  intense 
phagocytosis  corresponds  to  the  period  in  which  the  parasites  are 
multiplying.  But  there  are  some  differences,  which  are  indicated 
indeed  by  what  has  been  said  above.  In  the  first  place,  in  grave 
fevers  we  often  find  globnliferous  cells,  and  especially  macrophagi,  con- 
taining parasite-infected  brassy  bodies.  The  included  red  corpuscles 
may  be  entirely  decolorized,  or  may  appear  almost  normal ;  they  may 
contain  young  non-pigmented  plasmodia,  or  pigmented  forms,  or 
small  bodies  with  central  i)igment  in  fission,  or  bodies  of  the  crescent 
stage.  Therefore,  in  grave  fevers,  the  process  of  phagocytosis  may 
occur  even  when  the  parasites  are  eudoglobular  and  when  they  are  in 
the  phase  preceding  maturity. 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  special  modifications  which  the 
parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  may  undergo  in  this  kind  of  fever 
partly  explain  their  inclusion  within  the  leucocytes,  an  inclusion 
which  may  occur  even  when   much  of  the  i)arasite-infected  glob- 
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nle  survives.  These  facts,  as  we  bave  said,  are  not  observed  in  the 
correspooding  stages  of  the  development  of  tertian  and  quartan  para* 
sites. 

Moreover,  in  grave  fevers,  w©  note  mth  less  distinctness  than  in 
quartan  and  tertian  the  periodicity  of  pliagocytosis-     The  reason  for 
this  diiTerence  is  fonnd  in  the  shortness  of  the  periods  of  apyrexia  in 
estival  fevers,  the  fact  that  in  these  fevers  the  mn]tipliuation  of  the 
parasites  frtjm  wliich  is  derived  the  greater  part  of  the  substances  , 
taken  ui>  by  the  phagocytes  occurs  chiefly,  if  not  exchisively,  in  the  1 
intenial  organs,  and  finally  in  the  greater  tendency  of  these  fevera-l 
towards  an  irregular  course. 

ImjJorkmcG  of  Fkmjoiyytmis. — The  facts  so  far  stated  demonstrate 
that  phagocjiosis  is  an  important  process  in  malarial  infection.  But 
if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  what  part  phagocytosis  takes  in  the  defence 
of  the  organinm  against  the  partisitic  invasion,  what  inflnence  it  exer* 
cisea  upon  the  course  of  the  infection,  and  if  to  it  is  due  spontaneous 
recovery,  we  come  up  against  many  difficulties  in  the  interior  station 
and  comprehension  of  the  facts.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  reports  of  the  various  investigators  do  not  agree. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  influenced  in  their  reasoning  by  the  theory 
of  phagocytosis,  to  which  so  miiny  attribute  the  chief  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  organism  and  in  immunity,  while  others  accord  it  a 
secondary  place. 

Upon  one  point  there  seems  to  be  no  i)Ossibility  of  doubt,  and 
that  is  the  function  which  belongs  to  the  phagocytes  of  clearing  the 
vascular  system  from  the  detritus  and  dead  corpuscles  deposited  dur- 
ing acute  infections-  When  we  think  of  the  large  amount  of  black 
pigment  that  is  set  free  in  all  parts  of  the  vascular  system  in  some 
pernicious  fevers,  and  of  the  great  number  of  degenerated  red  cor- 
puscles and  of  free  parasites  which  become  included  in  endothelial 
cells  and  in  leucocytes,  and  recall  the  fact  that  all  these  matters  are 
deposited  in  certain  viscera,  thesydeen  and  liver  chiefly,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  dava,  we  are  able  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  function. 
In  a  relatively  short  space  of  time  the  vascular  system  of  the  mc^t 
important  viscera,  as  for  instance  the  braiu,  is  restored  to  condi- 
tions essential  to  a  normal  circulation  of  the  blood.  We  may  add 
that  the  return  to  a  normal  condition  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone 
marrow  in  which  the  debris  of  the  iufection  is  deposited  and  remains 
for  a  while,  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  series  of  phagocytic  processes, 
which  are  accomplished  slowly  and  in  regular  succession,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  study  of  the  jiathological  anatomy  of  chronic  malaria.  In 
the  course  of  acute  infections  there  occur  in  certain  organs  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  and  even  more  or  less 
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extensive  actual  necrosis  of  the  tissue — this  has  been  observed  chiefly 
in  the  spleen  and  liver.  Now  these  necrosed  zones  are  eliminated 
and  replaced  by  a  tissue  of  neoformation  which  originates  in  the  spe- 
cial cells  of  the  organ  itself  only  when  the  whole  vascular  system  of 
the  necrotic  area  has  been  freed  and  cleansed  from  the  foreign  bodies 
dex)osited  therein.  This  hsi  been  demonstrated  by  Bignaini  in  the 
liver,  in  which  the  process  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Of  the  organs  mentioned  above,  the  bone  marrow  is  the  one  which 
most  rapidly  becomes  cleansed  of  the  pigment  and  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ments deposited  there  during  an  acute  infection.  In  fact,  as  Bignami 
noted  in  sections  from  cadavers  of  persons  dying  at  varying  i)e- 
riods  after  the  cessation  of  the  infection,  we  find  that  the  marrow 
contains  a  scanty  amount  of  black  pigment,  or  scarcely  any  in  cases 
in  which  the  melanosis  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  still  intense.  Now 
this  return  to  the  normal,  which  cannot  help  having  a  beneficial  ac- 
tion upon  the  activity  of  the  bone  marrow  as  a  haematopoietic  organ, 
is  ultimately  the  work  of  the  phagocytes.  Wherefore,  even  limiting 
the  function  of  the  phagocytes  to  that  of  "  spodoferous"  and  "  spodo- 
phagous"  cells  (to  use  an  expression  adopted  by  us  elsewhere)  we 
find  their  importance  to  be  great  by  reason  of  the  restitutio  ad  b^' 
tegrum  of  the  tissues  effected  through  their  agency. 

Relation  of  Phagocytosis  to  the  Intensity  of  Infection. — What  influ- 
ence has  this  function  in  determining  the  gravity  or  lightness  of  the 
disease?  Or,  in  other  words,  are  pernicious  infections  such  because 
of  deficient  phagocytosis,  and  the  mild  infections  mild  by  reason  of 
the  energy  of  this  process?  Qolgi,  in  his  researches  into  quartan 
and  tertian  fevers,  was  led  to  attribute  an  im}>ortance  to  phagocytosis 
from  this  standpoint  which  we  are  unable  to  admit.  He  noticed  that 
during  each  febrile  attack  the  leucocytes  contained  not  only  the  retro- 
gression products  of  the  parasites,  but  also  a  certain  number  of  para- 
sites themselves.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  all  the  parasites 
invariably  completed  their  life  cycle,  then,  according  to  this  writer, 
"  every  case  of  intermittent  malarial  fever  would  go  on  increasing  in 
severity  even  to  the  i)oint  of  transformation  into  pernicious  fever," 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  the  case.  Now  from  our  observations 
we  cannot  admit  that  phagocytosis  is  the  only  factor  in  i)reventing 
the  aggravation  of  all  cases  of  fever,  and  especially  the  conversion  of 
quartan  and  tertian  into  j^ernicious  forms.  In  fact,  from  the  time 
that  the  parasites  of  quartan  and  tertian  infections  have  l)een  known, 
there  have  been  no  examples  of  pernicious  fever  caused  by  them. 
This,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  leads  us  to  attribute  this  con- 
stant fact  to  the  biological  properties  of  this  group  of  parasites,  and 
not  to  functions  of  defence  and  individual  reactions  which  are  so  apt 
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to  be  variable  in  their  action.  Pernicious  fevers  are  oauBed  only  by 
parasiteB  of  the  summer-autumn  variety,  and  are  due  especially  to  the 
Tirulence  and  toxicity  of  the  parasites  in  this  group. 

Even  Uiniting  the  discussion  to  grave  infections,  we  cannot  admit 
that  some  of  them  become  fatal  from  insufficient  phagocytoaia  and 
others  are  cured  because  of  the  eflScacy  of  this  defensive  process,  A 
close  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  us  that  there  are  fatal  per- 
nicious fevers  with  extensive  phagocytosis  and  others  in  which  the 
process  is  feeble;  the  firat  occur  usually  in  relapses  of  malaria, 
the  second  in  primary  affections.  As  a  rule,  however,  phagocytosis 
is  Tery  active  in  grave  infections,  so  much  so  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  we  may"  consider  the  number  of  phagocytes  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  parasites;  in  other  words,  phagocytosis  is  most  ac- 
tive when  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  parasitic  forms  in  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  admit  of  their  being  tiken  up  and  "  included,"  as 
we  endeavored  to  demonstrate  above.  This  condition  of  things  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  result  of  these  infective  diseases  is  in  part  de- 
pendent upon  the  primary  number  of  parasites,  and  is  in  part  under 
the  control  of  a  complex  series  of  factors  which  in  their  entirety  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  organism.  Ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  thinking,  to  explain  the  resistance  and  relative 
immunity  acquired  by  malarial  i>atient8  during  the  course  of  an  infec- 
tion by  phagocytosis  alone,  is  to  simplify  unjustifiably  a  very  com- 
plex process,  Discusfiion  has  also  arisen  over  the  part  played  by 
phagocytosis  in  spontaneous  recovery  from  the  fever,  and  in  recovery 
due  to  the  action  of  quinine.  We  will  take  up  this  question  in  the 
section  on  Treatment* 

Malarial  AnEemia, 

Clinically  and  from  examination  of  the  blood  we  find  that  after 
every  febrile  disease  of  a  certain  gravity  and  duration  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles;  but  in  no 
other  infection  is  anaemia  produced  with  the  same  rapidity  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  malaria.  This  fact  was  well  known  to  physi- 
cians for  some  time  before  the  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasite, 
and  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Kelsch,  made  in 
1875-76  aiicording  to  the  method  of  Malaase^.  This  investigat^.>r  de- 
termined the  amount  of  the  loss  of  the  red  blood  cells  in  the  primary 
attacks,  in  relapses,  and  in  malarial  cachexia.  He  ascertained  the 
differonc^Bs  wLich  exist  from  this  standpoint  between  simple  and 
pernicious  fevers,  and  then  he  studied  the  behavior  of  the  leuco- 
cytes. At  a  later  date,  after  the  discovery  of  the  parasite,  Dionisi 
endeavored  to  ascertain  what  relation  exists  between  the  variations 
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in  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  parasites. 
Dionisi  and  Poletti  further  studied  the  reconstruction  of  the  blood. 
If  we  add  to  these  the  researches  of  Eossoni  upon  the  variations 
in  the  hfiemoglobin,  those  of  Viola  upon  the  density  of  the  blood 
and  the  isotonia  of  the  red  blood  cells,  etc.,  we  can  see  that  of 
all  the  forms  of  ansBmia  the  malarial  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
understood. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  ascertain  the  behavior  of  the  red  blood 
cells  in  acute  malaria,  distinguishing  the  simple  from  the  pernicious 
fevers. 

Even  in  acute  malaria,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  grave  symptoms, 
the  febrile  attack  exercises  a  rapid  and  visible  influence  upon  the  num- 
ber of  red  blood  corpuscles.  Thus  a  patient  of  vigorous  constitution 
in  the  first  four  days  of  a  quotidian  fever,  or  a  remittent  fever  of  first 
invasion,  may  show  a  reduction  to  3,000,000  red  blood  corpuscles,  or 
there  may  even  be  a  reduction  of  1,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Twenty  or  thirty  days  of  simple  quotidian  or 
tertian  fever  suffice  to  lower  the  number  of  red  blood  cells  from  5,000,- 
000  per  cubic  millimetre  to  1,000,000  and  even  less  (Kelsch). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when  after  a  certain  number  of  attacks 
the  patient  falls  into  a  moderate  condition  of  anaemia  the  loss  of  red 
cells  in  the  successive  febrile  attacks  is  much  less  than  in  the  begin- 
ning. For  this  reason,  according  to  Kelsch,  we  may  during  the 
course  of  a  malarial  infection  distinguish  several  periods,  during 
which,  as  a  rule,  the  intensity  of  the  ansemia  produced  by  single  at- 
tacks becomes  progressively  less.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  robust 
individual  who  is  attacked  by  estivoautumnal  fever,  we  usually  ob- 
serve a  first  period  in  which  the  febrile  attacks  are  severe  and  the 
symptoms  grave,  and  this  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  diminution  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles ;  a  second  period  follows,  in  which  the  at- 
tacks are  still  severe,  but  have  less  tendency  to  become  continuous, 
and  in  which  the  diminution  of  red  blood  cells  continues,  but  is  less 
marked  than  at  first ;  and  finally  there  is  a  period  distinguished  by 
groups  of  isolated  attacks  with  more  or  less  lengthened  periods  of 
apyrexia,  in  which  the  number  of  red  blood  cells  does  not  markedly 
diminish,  but  remains  at  a  certain  minimum  point,  the  loss  during 
the  attacks  being  compensated  for  during  the  apyrexia. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  amount  of  the  initial  loss  in  estival 
infection,  we  recall  a  case  in  which,  three  days  after  the  onset  of  a 
summer-autumn  fever,  Dionisi  found  the  number  of  red  blood  cells 
reduced  to  2,625,000;  in  another  case,  only  twelve  hours  after  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  the  number  had  fallen  from  4,500,000  to  4,000,000. 

In  x)emicious  infections  the  diminution  is  usually  more  rapid  and 
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more  marked.  But  theae  infections  maj  also  be  divided  into  two 
groups  according  to  whether  thej  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease or  in  patients  abeady  anaemic  from  the  resnlt  of  previous  infec- 
tioDS.  In  the  first  class  of  cases,  the  diminution  may  be  most  rapid 
and  moat  marked,  bo  that,  according  to  Kebch,  in  a  robust  individual 
in  the  course  of  on©  day  only,  the  number  may  go  from  normal  to 
1,000,000  per  cubic,  millimetre;  in  the  second  class  of  cases  the  di- 
minution is  not  usually  more  than  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  red  blood 
corpuscles  in  the  same  period  of  time* 

It  is  to  l:>6  noted  that  this  anaemia  is  produced  even  in  the  cases  of 
pernicious  fever  which  are  not  accompanied  by  elevations  of  tempera- 
ture—the so-called  larval  or  masked  pernicious  fevers.  These  data, 
observed  by  Kelsch,  have  been  confirmed  in  all  essentials  by  subse- 
quent researches* 

Dionisi  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  relation  exists  between 
the  variation  in  the  number  of  the  red  cells  and  the  number  and  spe- 
cies of  the  malarial  parasites  found  in  the  blood.  He  found  in  the 
first  place  that  in  estivoautumnal  fevers  and  in  quartan  and  ordinary 
tertian  as  well^  the  reduction  of  the  red  corpuscles  does  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  parasites  in  fevers  of  first  invasion.  In  the 
relapses,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  there  are  many  parasites,  the 
diminution  of  red  cells  occurring  after  an  attack  is  much  less  than  in 
a  fever  of  first  invasion  under  the  same  conditions.  Indeed,  althou^^h 
a  series  of  attat*ks  may  have  caused  a  marked  i-eduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  red  blood  cells,  a  fresh  febrile  attack  may  not  cause  any  further 
reduction— in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  attack  there  may  even  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  when  crescents  alone  are  in 
the  blood  there  is  no  anaemia  produced,  nor  do  the  crescents  interfere 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  blood,  if  that  has  begun. 

The  kucocijlta  also  are  subject  to  constant  and  important  numeri- 
cal variation  in  acute  infective  liroeesses.  As  a  result  of  the  febrile 
attack,  they  diminish  with  constancy,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also 
relativdy  to  the  red  corpuscles ;  according  to  Kelsch,  their  numeri- 
cal diminution  is  even  more  rapid  and  proportionately  greater  than 
that  of  the  red  cells.  Indeed,  in  some  observations  made  by  this 
writer  we  find  the  following  proportions  of  red  to  while  cells:  1,418: 
1;  1,243:1;  1,003:1;  at  the  third  attack  of  a  tertian  3,365:1;  in  a 
cachectic  2,377:1. 

The  absolute  and  relative  diminution  of  the  leucocytes  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  cachectics  and  in  the  profoundly  ansemiCf  in  wiom 
it  tends  to  become  permanent.  In  Kelsch 's  observations  the  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were  three  or  four  cases  of  profound  malarial 
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ansemia,  in  which,  during  a  condition  of  great  gravity,  with  prostra- 
tion, drowsiness,  etc.,  the  writer  found  an  increase  in  the  white  rela- 
tively to  the  red  cells,  the  figures  being  1  per  192,  118,  and  112 
respectively. 

Concerning  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  during  and  after  a  febrile 
attack,  Kelsch  found  that  the  diminution  in  their  number  is  not  ouly 
marked,  but  also  rapid  and  continuous ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  first 
hours  of  the  attack  the  leucocytes  became  reduced  uninterruptedly 
imtil  we  find  only  a  half  or  even  a  third  of  the  number  existing  pre- 
vious to  the  attack.  This  over,  the  number  increases  much  more 
slowly  than  it  decreased,  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  and  even  one  to  two 
days  elapsing  before  the  physiological  balanc^between  the  red  and 
the  white  corpuscles  is  restored.  In  some  cHes  in  which  Kelsch 
was  able  to  count  the  corpuscles  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  it  ap- 
I)eared  to  him  that  there  was  a  slight  and  very  transitory  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes.  This  occurrence,  which  is  the  opposite  of 
what  takes  place  during  an  advanced  attack  and  after  it,  has  recently 
been  observed  by  Vincent  also,  who  says  thnt  the  number  of  white 
cells  is  suddenly  raised  during  the  initial  chill,  while  it  is  Iqwered 
to  a  sometimes  considerable  amount  in  the  hot  stage  and  at  the  end 
of  the  attack.  He  adds,  however,  that  this  increase  is  not  always  to 
be  found,  that  it  is  sometimes  very  slight  and  sometimes  altogether 
absent.  This  irregularity  accounts  for  the  reserve  with  which  Kelsch 
expresses  himself  upon  this  point. 

With  this  leucopenia  observed  in  simple  malarial  infections  is  in 
strong  contrast,  according  to  Kelsch's  observations,  the  relative  in- 
crease in  the  leucocytes  found  in  pernicious  infections.  In  these  fevers 
he  has  found  at  times  10,000,  20,000,  and  even  35,000  leucocytes 
per  cubic  millimetre.  For  instance,  in  a  case  of  comatose  pernicious 
fever  there  were  15,353  white  cells,  in  an  algid  perniciosa,  20,445. 
This  increase  comes  to  a  rapid  end  after  recovery  from  the  pernicious 
attack.  For  instance,  in  a  case  of  comatose  pernicious  fever  which  be- 
gan during  the  night,  Kelsch  found  on  the  following  morning  (temp. 
39°  C— 102.2°  F.)  21,873  white  to  3,024,320  red  cells— a  proportion 
of  1:138;  in  the  evening,  during  the  same  attack  (temp.  37.5°  C. — 
99.6°  F.)  there  were  11,750  white  to  2,820,000  red  cells— a  proportion 
of  1:240;  and  after  recovery  from  the  attack,  3,796  white  to  1,998,- 
440  red  cells— a  proportion  of  1 :  326. 

If  pernicious  fever  attacks  a  chronic  or  cachectic  malarial  patient, 
in  whom,  as  a  rule,  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  much  less  than  the 
physiological  amount,  the  number  of  white  cells  tends  temporarily  to 
rise  to  normal  proportions. 

Laws  Ooveming  the  Recanstitidion  of  (he  7?/ooc7.— Leaving  until 
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later  an  intiuiry  into  the  pathogeneBia  of  this  nialarial  leucopenia, 

and  tim  reasons  why  simple  fevers  behave  differently  in  this  respect 
from  the  pernicious  fevers,  let  us  see  what  are  the  lawa  which  govern 
the  reconstniction  of  the  bload.  In  the  first  place  we  must  remember 
that  the  time  necessary  for  the  blood  repair  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals according  to  their  age,  vigor^  etc.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
these  individual  diiferences  which  may  \yB  marked,  there  are  othem 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  infection  and  to  ifa  dnrati on— indeed,  the 
injuries  produced  in  the  organism  by  a  long  series  of  relapses  exercise 
a  great  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  reparative  processes* 

A  relatively  rapid  reparation  occurs  in  mild  quartan  and  tertian 
infections  of  somewhat  recent  date  (Dionisi,  Poletti).  Thus  in  some 
cases  of  double  tertian  in  w^hich  the  red  corpuscles  had  deci-eased  in 
number  to  a  minimum  of  2,500,000  in  one  case,  and  much  less  in  the 
others,  the  complete  integrity  of  the  blood  was  restored  under  the 
influence  of  treatment  in  a  month  or  a  little  over  (Poletti).  It  should 
\m  noted,  how^ever,  tliat  even  in  these  cases  in  which  the  conditions 
were  most  favorable  for  the  recoustitntion  of  the  blood,  the  return  to 
normal  occurred  more  slowly  than  in  anjemia  following  blood-letting 
or  the  action  of  certain  blood  poisons,  snch  as  pyrodin* 

In  the  estivoauturanal  infections  tlie  restoration  of  the  blood  oc- 
curs even  more  slowly  than  in  the  quartan  and  the  tertian;  in  some 
cases,  in  the  first  days  of  axvvrexia  there  is  merely  an  attempt  at  re- 
pair, which  may  be  followed  by  an  eight  to  fifteen  days'  period  of 
diminntioo  or  of  a  stationary  condition.  The  following  are  some  of 
Dionisi*s  statistics;  lo  a  case  of  relapsed  estivoantumnal  fever  in 
which  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  lia<l  fallen  to  2,3(X),00O, 
after  eight  days  of  apyrexiaandw^ell-being,  nnder  treatment  with  iron, 
there  were  only  2,310,000  red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre.  In 
another  case  of  relapsed  fever,  in  which  the  number  of  red  cells  was 
diminished  to  3,000,000,  the  result  after  eight  days  of  apyrexia, 
well-being,  and  tonic  treatment  was  an  increase  to  3,r>,[>0|000.  In 
one  ease  of  primary  estival  infection,  in  which  the  number  had  de- 
creased to  3,270,000,  it  remained  about  the  same  for  the  first  five  days 
of  apyresia,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  iron,  again 
diminished  during  the  six  following  days  to  2,370,000  per  cubic  milli- 
metre. But,  as  we  have  already  stated,  even  in  estivoautumnal  fevers 
w^e  find  marked  individual  differences.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  ro- 
bust person  of  thirty -five  ^'eai-s,  after  four  days  of  estivoautumnal 
fever,  the  red  corpuscles  decreased  to  about  2,000,000  i>er  cubic  milli- 
metre; in  the  subsequent  eight  days  of  apyrexia,  the  patient  Likin*^ 
quinine,  they  gradually  and  progressively  increased  up  to  4,340,000. 

In  hemorrhageSt  as  we  knowi  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  py  rodin 
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poisoning,  the  reparation  of  the  blood  usually  occurs  with  some  rap- 
idity at  first  and  then  more  slowly.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
is  not  always  so  in  malarial  patients.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true, 
there  is  so  rapid  an  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  first  days  of 
apyrexia  as  actually  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it' is  not  reaUy  a  process 
of  repair,  but  a  relative  increase  of  the  red  cells  in  proportion  to  the 
plasma ;  but  more  frequently  perhaps,  the  increase  is  apt  to  be  some- 
what slow  at  first  and  then  more  rapid.  In  one  case  of  double  tertian, 
after  a  series  of  five  attacks  the  red  cells  were  reduced  to  about  2,000,000 
per  cubic  millimetre;  in  the  first  thirteen  days  of  apyrexia,  the  patient 
l>eing  under  treatment  with  iron  and  arsenic,  the  red  cells  rose  only  to 
2,640,000;  two  days  later  there  was  a  rapid  increase  up  to  3,860,000, 
and  after  four  days  more  the  red  cells  were  found  to  the  number  of 
4,000,000  (Dionisi).  These  numbers  suggest  a  true  hsematoblastic 
crisis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  red  cells  may 
be  slow  during  the  first  days  of  apyrexia,  and  that  the  number  may 
even  remain  stationary  or  become  lowered  again  for  a  few  days.  It 
is  our  opinion  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  it  is  due  to  x)ersistence  of 
the  infection  in  spite  of  treatment,  although  in  insufficient  amount  to 
cause  fever.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  of  tertian  cut  short  by 
quinine  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  has  been  noted  ^n 
the  day  of  the  expected  attack*,  although  the  fever  did  not  appear; 
probably  for  the  same  reason  the  number  of  red  cells  may  become 
lessened,  although  there  is  cessation  of  the  febrile  attacks. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  secondary  anaemias,  the  globular  value 
tends  to  diminish  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  blood,  because  the 
red  cells  are  reproduced  more  rapidly  than  the  hieraoglobiu ;  and  it 
reaches  normal  only  when  the  i)roce8S  is  completed.  One  great  dif- 
ference between  the  process  of  rei)air  in  secondary  and  in  malarial 
anaemias  consists  in  the  behavior  of  the  leucocytes.  We  have  already 
said  that  they  diminish  greatly  during  the  course  of  malarial  infec- 
tion, while,  as  we  know,  there  is  leucocytosis  in  the  anaemia  from 
blood-letting,  etc.  Now,  during  the  reparative  process  of  secondary 
anaemias  the  leucocytes  gradually  diminish  to  normal,  while  in  ma- 
laria they  tend  to  increase  to  normal. 

To  these  data  should  be  added  the  observation  of  Dionisi,  who 
found  that  the  presence  of  crescent  forms  alone  did  not  cause  anae- 
mia, nor  did  it  disturb  the  processes  of  repair  if  these  were  under  way. 
Tlie  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  pigmented  forms  of  tertian  fever, 
sterile  in  the  human  organism,  and  now  regarded  as  gametes. 

We  have  seen  how  the  number  of  red  and  white  cells  is  modified 
during  an  acute  infection  and  during  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
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There  ramain  to  be  seen  tlie  obBervations  which  we  possess  IB  reg^ 
to  the  variations  in  the  hfemoglobin,  the  density  of  the  blood,  and  tbe 

Iistonia  of  the  red  cells. 
The  vanathns  in  (lie  afrtmint  of  hemoghbln^  studied  by  Eossoni, 
who  followed  Vierordt*s  method,  are,  bb  a  rule,  the  same  ss  those  in 
the  nnmber  of  th©  red  blood  celk.  Under  some  conditions,  however, 
*  and  especially  during  the  reconstitntion  of  the  blood,  the  globnkr 
value,  that  is  to  say^  the  amount  of  hfomoglobin  in  proportion  to  the 
numljer  of  red  cells,  may  be  less  than  normal,  as  usually  occurs  dur- 
ing  the  repair  period  in  secondary  anaemias.  Bossoni  says,  in  tbk 
connection,  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  hjemoglobin  is  apt  to  be 
slow,  even  after  careful  feeding,  the  administration  of  the  speciic 
remedy,  and  the  use  of  iron.  For  instance,  in  a  boy  of  ei^ht  yeais, 
twenty -five  days  after  a  x>emicioua  fever,  th©  amount  of  li^emo^lobin 
was  still  only  half  of  the  normal. 

As  to  the  relation  1>etwe©n  the  loss  of  haemoglobin  and  th©  sevei^ 
ity  of  the  infection,  Rossoni  states  that,  as  a  rule,  such  a  relation  i^ 
ardent,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  red  eorpnsclea 
Yet  there  ai-e  cases  in  which  th©  gravity  of  the  pernicious  fever  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  haemoglobin  and  of  red  cells.  This  k 
easily  tmdeiBtood,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  th©  facts  known 
iiuregard  to  the  pathology  of  pernicious  infections.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  probably  not  all  th©  red  corpuscles  in  which  we 
find  young  parasites  ar©  destroyed  in  the  cases  under  active  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  we  once  saw  a  youth  suffering  from  soporous 
pernicious  fever,  in  wboB©  blood  were  found  many  non-pigmented 
estival  parasites,  and  who  recovered  without  diminution  of  hjemo- 
globin  to  tlie  extent  that  we  had  been  led  to  expect  by  an  e^camitia- 
tion  of  the  blood.  Uuder  the  action  of  quinine  many  parasites  leavB 
or  become  detached  from  the  corpuscle,  which  then  preserves  its 
vitality.  We  may  adti  however,  that  there  are  pernicious  fevers  in 
which  anpemia  is  the  symptom  nioe^t  threatening  to  the  patient;  this 
has  been  called  by  us  aneemic  i)ernicious  fever. 

Th©  variations  in  t)^  deimiitj  of  ike  hhod  are  intimately  related  to 
those  in  the  nuiaber  of  corpuscles ;  all  authorities,  in  fact,  agree  that 
the  specific  gi^avity  of  the  blood  is  in  direct  relation  to  its  richness  in 
corpuscles,  and  still  more  to  th©  amount  of  hiBmoglobin  in  th©  red 
cells.  The  researches  of  Viola,  who  worked  according  to  Landois' 
method,  have  given  results  which  are  in  perfect  accord  with  what  has 
been  stated  above  in  regard  to  th©  numerical  variations  of  th©  red 
cells,  Viola  ascertained  the  degree  of  density  in  fifty  cases  of  mala- 
rial fever.  From  his  observations  we  learn  in  the  first  place  that  the 
malarial  infection  in  itself  exerts  so  profound  a  perturbation  nx»on  the 
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blood  mass  as  to  conceal  the  eiBTects  of  such  other  distarbing  causes 
as  may  act  during  the  attack.  This  is  true  in  regard  not  only  to 
changes  in  the  density,  but  also  to  variations  in  the  number  of  the 
red  cells.  In  spite  of  all  the  factors  which  tend  to  modify  the  rela- 
tivo  proportion  between  the  various  components  of  the  blood  and 
therefore  to  affect  its  specific  gravity  (vomiting,  diarrhoea,  profuse 
sweating,  and  polyuria  increasing  it,  and  copious  drinking,  epistaxis, 
etc.,  diminishing  it),  and  in  spite  of  the  hyperthermia  (which  in  it- 
self causes  an  increase  in  the  density)  the  influence  of  the  parasites 
upon  the  blood  mass  is  so  great  as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  con- 
stant variations  in  the  density  of  the  blood  are  chiefly  in  relation  to 
the  destructive  action  of  the  parasites  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
compensating  action  of  the  hsematopoietic  organs  on  the  other. 

Diminution  in  the  density  may  begin  at  the  onset  of  the  febrile 
attack,  even  before  th^  occurrence  of  cliills ;  but  it  is  more  marked 
later.  The  maximum  lowering  at  this  stage  was  seen  by  Yiola  in  a 
case  of  estival  fever  in  which  a  specific  gravity  of  1.060  decreased 
after  the  chill  to  below  1.055.  In  the  stages  of  fever  and  of  sweating 
the  decrease  continues,  but  much  more  slowly.  With  the  exception  of 
pernicious  fevers,  the  total  decrease  for  a  whole  attack,  due  to  a  loss 
of  red  corpuscles,  was  found  to  be  at  the  maximum  6.20  degrees.  In 
one  case  of  pernicious  infection  with  a  large  number  of  parasites, 
daring  about  six  hours  of  fever  the  density  fell  10.83  degrees. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  state  that  the  density  is  modified  in 
relation  to  the  loss  of  red  corpuscles.  Viola  observed  that  the 
greatest  decrease  is  noticed  in  full-blooded  persons,  in  primary  affec- 
tions, and  during  the  first  attack.  Much  less  decrease  is  noticed  at 
a  later  stage,  when  anaemia  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  least  of  all 
occurs  (after  a  febrile  attack,  of  course)  in  chronic  malarial  patients 
with  a  large  spleen. 

The  changes  in  the  specific  gravity,  which  correspond  perfectly  to 
the  numerical  variations  in  the  red  cells  (great  decrease  in  the  first, 
and  less  in  the  subsequent  attacks),  act  in  accordance  with  this  law 
even  when  the  i)arasites  appear  to  be  present  in  equal  amount  in  the 
first  and  in  the  subse(iuent  attacks,  and  when  the  fever  is  equally 
high  in  all.  Viola  attempts  to  exi^lain  this  by  the  theory  that  the 
destruction  of  red  blood  cells  depends  only  in  a  minor  degree  upon 
the  direct  action  of  the  i)ara8ites  and  to  a  greater  extent  upon  their 
toxic  products.  The  toxic  influence  would  seem  to  be  exercised  chiefly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  infection,  and  scarcely  at  all  later.  This  would 
explain  why,  with  an  apparently  oriual  number  of  parasites,  serious 
diminution  in  the  corpuscles  occurs  in  the  first  attacks  and  a  slight 
decrease  only  in  subsequent  attacks. 
Vol.  XIX.— 13 
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After  a  cure  Las  been  obtained  by  means  of  quinine,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  risea  sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  after  a  delay 
of  a  few  days.  After  a  wliiie  it  stops,  especially  if  the  organism  has 
been  weakened  by  a  long  duration  of  the  infectious  process,  but  it 
proceeds  with  rapidity  if  the  infection  has  been  short  and  the  ansemia 
acutely  produced* 

The  variaiiona  in  ike  remidjwe  (isotonia)  of  the  red  corpuscles  dur- 
ing and  after  the  malarial  attacks  have  been  studied  by  Viola  with 
the  methods  of  Hamburger  and  Mosso.  Viola  found  an  increase  in 
resistance  coinciding  with  the  decrease  in  siiecific  gravity  after  a  suc- 
cession of  attacks.  He  explains  this  by  the  theory  that  the  least  re- 
sistant red  blood  cells  are  the  ones  to  be  especially  the  victims  of  the 
invading  parasites.  In  malarial  patients  who  have  suffered  many  re- 
lapses in  consequence  of  which  they  are  greatly  debilitated,  in  whom 
there  is  neither  great  loss  of  I'ed  corpuscles  during  the  attacks  nor 
marked  increase  in  specific  gravity  in  the  apyrexia^  he  found  the  re- 
sistance to  be  within  normal  limits.  An  increase  occurs  in  the  periods 
in  which  repair  is  active,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  young  red 
cells  are  the  most  resistant,  liesearches  into  this  subject  are  still 
somewhat  few  in  number. 

AiKmma  in  Malarial  Cachexia. — The  degree  of  aneemia  which  may 
be  found  in  chronic  malarial  patients  and  in  cachectics  is  very  yari- 
able.  There  are  some  patienis  with  a  large  spleen,  and  fever  recur- 
ring at  long  intervalsj  even  of  a  month,  and  promptly  checked  by 
quinine,  the  numlTer  of  whose  red  corpuscles  is  not  below  normal. 
This  is  especially  the  ease  in  persons  who  live  under  good  hygienic 
conditions,  whose  diet  is  good,  and  wiio  are  not  subjected  to  exces- 
siye  fatigue.  The  losses  incurred  dnriug  the  occasional  febrile  attacks 
are  compensated  for  during  the  Irmg  periods  of  apj-rexia. 

As  a  rule,  however,  patients  who  fall  into  a  state  of  chronic  infection 
after  a  series  of  insufficiently  treated  attacks,  as  in  the  case  of  farm 
laborers,  give  all  the  signs  of  the  chronic  ansemia  of  malaria.  To  the 
action  of  the  malaria  itself  la  superadded  that  of  malnutrition  and 
of  overwork.  In  these  cases  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  decreased  to 
2,000,000  and  in  cachectics  to  even  1,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  circumstance  quoted  by  Kelsch  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in 
these  cases  of  chronic  anremia  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  lowered  any  further  after  the  febrile  attacks;  sometimes  it 
even  rises  a  trifle,  in  spite  of  fever  recurring  at  more  or  less  long  in- 
tervals. The  red  cells  present  quantitative  oijcillations  due  to  the 
changes  in  reproduction  and  in  destruction,  yet  the  deficit  is  iisually 
small,  even  when  the  attacks  are  grave  by  reason  of  high  temperature 
and  the  general  symptoms. 
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But,  althougli  the  loss  is  small,  the  reconstructive  process  is  apt 
to  be  slow,  cachectics  often  remaining  with  a  reduced  number  of  red 
cells  for  several  weeks,  in  spite  of  rest  and  regular  treatment  with 
quinine  and  iron.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  result  of  insufficient 
work  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow,  by  reason  of  which  the  quanti- 
tative balance,  so  to  speak,  of  the  red  cells  is  maintained  at  a  lower 
level  than  usual,  the  losses  being  compensated  for  up  to  a  medium 
amount  and  no  more.       , 

The  leucocytes  are  as  a  rule  less  than  the  normal.  Out  of  thirty- 
three  cases  of  cachexia  studied  by  Kelsch,  in  twenty -three  there  were 
fewer  white  cells  than  normal,  in  nine  the  number  ranged  about  nor- 
mal limits,  and  in  only  one  was  there  for  a  few  day  an  increased  num- 
ber. In  cachectics  with  a  large  spleen  and  with  leucopenia,  Kelsch 
has  noticed  that  faradization  of  the  spleen  produces  a  decrease  in  the 
size  of  this  organ,  and  a  temporary  increase  in  the  leucocytes,  even 
up  to  double  or  triple  the  usual  number.  One  or  two  hours  later, 
however,  the  spleen  returns  to  its  ordinary  size,  and  the  leucocytes 
again  diminish  in  number,  possibly  falling  even  below  the  former 
figure. 

This  leucopenia  of  chronic  malarial  patients  is  connected  with  the 
deficiency  in  formative  activity  of  the  bone  marrow,  which  also  ex- 
plains the  extreme  slowness  of  the  return  to  normal  in  cases  in  which 
a  perfect  recovery  occurs.  '  We  have  seen  above  that  the  process  of 
repair  proceeds  with  some  rapidity  when  the  anaemia  has  been  pro- 
duced acutely,  or  when  the  infection  has  been  of  short  duration;  but 
evidently  after  several  relapses  the  repetition  of  the  damage  to  the 
haematopoietic  organs  aflfects  their  functional  capacity.  This  explains 
why  these  chronic  anaemias  in  some  respects,  in  the  leucopenia  for 
example,  more  nearly  resemble  the  so-called  pernicious  anaemias  than 
they  do  secondary  anaemias. 

While  in  chronic  malarial  anaemia  the  special  symptoms  of  the 
chronic  malarial  infection  and  of  the  cachexia  predominate,  and  the 
anaemia  is  related  to  the  persistence  of  the  infection,  there  are  cases 
in  which,  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of  the  malarial  fever,  the  anaemia 
not  only  persists  but  tends  progressively  to  increase.  These  cases, 
which  are  somewhat  rare,  we  have  placed  in  the  group  ot  ])ost'inaIarial 
aruemias.  Bignami  distinguishes  in  them  various  types  according 
to  the  changes  in  the  bone  marrow,  and  the  haematological  condi- 
tions. (For  the  first  see  the  section  on  Pathological  Anatomy ;  for 
the  second,  that  on  Chronic  Malaria.)  In  this  connection  we  will 
merely  say  in  regard  to  the  pathogenesis  of  these  post-malarial  anae- 
mias, that,  although  they  develop  after  the  malarial  infection,  we 
cannot  regard  them  as  due  exclusively  to  the  previous  disease ;  indeed. 
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m  these  caBea,  the  anaemia  acr|uires  a  certain  independence  and  goes 
on  of  itself  when  the  ftietor  which  occaBioned  it  in  the  first  plac© 
has  ceased  to  ^  act.  This  suggests  the  thought  that  other  factorSi 
some  of  which  are  nnkaown,  may  take  a  part  in  the  causation  of  the 
aufemia* 

Among  the  conditions  which  aggravate  the  amemia  and  contribute 
to  its  continuance  after  the  infection  has  ceased  are  age,  mahiutri- 
tion,  overwork,  pregnancy,  nursing,  etc.  Ij;  our  hospitals  it  is  not 
a  rare  thing  to  see  a  progressive  and  gravo  anmrnia  during  pregnancy 
in  woman  who  were  anaemic  before  they  had  malaria.  Biguami  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fcetus  is  not  so  iiijuri- 
ously  affected  by  these  i)Ost-malarial  anaemias  as  we  might  imagin© 
a  prion.  In  fatal  cases,  we  ai*B  surprised  to  find  the  viscera  of  the 
fcetus  relatively  rich  in  blood  and  without  alterations,  especially  ma- 
larial lesions,  while  the  viscera  of  the  mother  are  profoundly  anrnmic, 
and  present  the  lesions  characteristic  of  a  malaria  but  recently  extin- 
guished. These  facts  might  be  adduced  against  the  theory  of  the  toxic 
origin  of  these  malarial  ansiemias  held  by  some  authorities,  unless 
we  wish  to  believe  that  the  hypothetical  ansemia-producing  poison  is 
impotent  to  disturb  the  hiematopoiesis  of  the  foetus,  or  to  injure  its 
red  blood  cells.  But  in  our  opinion,  a  study  of  post-malarial  ante- 
mias  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  above  all  duo  to  the  alterations 
which  pathological  anatomy  reveals  in  the  bone  marrow,  namely^ 
megaloblastic  degeneration,  and  atrophy  ofthehaBmatoblastic  marrow. 
The  condition  of  the  medullary  function  almost  exclusively  governs  the 
course  of  these  ani^mias. 

A  raicroscoiJical  examination  of  the  blood  of  malarial  aneemic 
patients  shows  changes  varying  w4th  the  gravity  of  the  aniemic  con- 
dition, and  according  to  whether  it  follows  an  attack  at  once  or  after 
some  time,  or  during  the  period  of  repair,  etc.  We  do  not  here  refer 
to  the  changes  due  to  the  invasion  of  parasites  (presence  of  para- 
sites, pigment,  etc, ),  but  only  to  those  due  to  the  ansBmic  condition 
which  is  the  result  thereof, 

Marchiafava  and  CeUi  from  their  earliest  researches  (1883)  called 
attention  to  the  presence  in  malarial  patients  of  nucleated  red  cells, 
which  they  found  in  acute  infections  (sometimes)  and  in  convales- 
cence during  the  period  of  repair,  of  macrocyte^,  and  of  the  red  cells 
which  are  colored  in  an  abnormal  manner  by  methylene  blue.  They 
eonsidd^red  the  last  named  to  be  young  red  cells  which  had  only  re- 
cently lost  their  nuclei. 

The  nucleated  red  cells  usually  belong  to  the  normoblasts,  but 
only  exceptionaUy  in  some  cjises  of  aiinnmia  which  were  on  the  w^ay 
to  recovery,  we  have  seen  a  few  megaloblasts  together  with  the  nor- 
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moblasts.  In  rare  cases  forms  of  normoblasts  in  karyokinesis  have 
been  seen  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are 
usually  numerous  in  the  ansemic  conditions  which  are  acutely  pro- 
duced after  the  infection  has  lasted  a  short  time  only ;  or  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  reparative  process  proceeds  rapidly  and  sometimes 
by  a  true  hsematoblastic  crisis.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  found  in 
small  number  or  not  at  all  in  cachectics. 

The  macrocytes  (pale  red  cells,  two  or  more  times  the  usual  size) 
are  found  in  large  numbers  esi)ecially  in  cases  of  profound  ansemia, 
as  Kelsch  observed  as  early  as  1875.  Poikilocytes  may  also  be  pres- 
ent, but  rarely  x>ossess  the  importance  that  they  do  in  other  kinds  of 
anaemia. 

As  to  the  leucocytes,  in  addition  to  the  decrease  in  their  absolute 
proportion,  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  is  usually  a  relative  in- 
crease in  the  iminuclear  cells,  especially  the  large  ones.  In  only  two 
cases  of  pernicious  fever  have  we  seen  a  few  medullary  eosinophile 
cells,  such  as  are  found  in  leuksemia;  this  is  altogether  exceptional. 

In  grave  post-malarial  anaemia,  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  blood  gives  varying;  results.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  nucleated 
red  cells  at  all,  smd  these  are  in  all  probability  the  cases  in  which  at 
the  autopsy  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones  is  found  to  be  yellow,  and 
that  of  the  sx)ongy  bones  poor  in  haematoblasts ;  in  other  words  there 
is  atrophy  of  the  marrow,  even  of  those  bones  the  function  of  which 
is  usuaUy  dormant  in  the  adult.  In  other  cases  there  are  scanty  nor- 
moblasts, as  in  the  ordinary  anaemias  of  chronic  malaria.  Finally  in 
some,  an  examination  of  the  blood  shows  alterations  like  those  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  and  the  presence  of  megaloblasts.  In  all  these 
post-malarial  anaemias  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  leucopenia  with  relative 
increase  of  the  uninuclear  leucocytes,  the  intermediate  forms,  and 
the  lymphocytes,  and  a  notable  diminution  of  the  ordinary  leucocytes 
with  polymorphous  nuclei  and  neutrophile  granulations. 

From  the  many  data  so  far  given  (numerical  variations  of  the  red 
and  the  white  colls,  quantitative  alterations  in  htcmoglobin,  modifica- 
tions of  the  resistant  i)owers  of  the  red  cells,  alterations  visible  on 
microscoincal  examination,  etc.)  the  general  character  of  the  acute 
and  chronic  anaemia  of  malarial  patients  can  be  clearly  appreciated. 

Every  attack  of  malarial  fever  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  in  the  amount  of  haemoglo- 
bin, a  decrease  which  may  be  very  marked ;  at  the  same  time  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  blood  diminishes  and  the  resistance  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles tends  to  increase,  the  explanation  of  this  probably  being  that 
the  least  resistant  corpuscles  are  destroyed. 

This  decrease  in  the  corpuscular  elements,  which  may  be  marked 
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io  the  first  febrile  attacks,  tends  to  become  constantly  lighter,  and  is 
very  slight  after  febrile  attacks  in  chrome  malarial  patieuta.  The  r&- 
eonstraction  of  the  blood  during  apyrexia,  which  proeeeda  actively  at 
the  begiuniog  of  the  infectioD,  although  leas  80  than  in  other  eecoud- 
ary  ansemias,  becomes  progressively  slower,  and  is  slowest  of  all  in 
chronic  malarial  patients  after  a  series  of  relapsea.  Thus  is  estab- , 
lished  a  coudition  of  chronic  aniemia  which  reijuires  a  long  time  for  ^ 
its  cure. 

In  the  casea  in  which  after  cessation  of  the  infection  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  blood  does  not  occnr  and  the  aneemia  Ijecomes  progres- 
sive, there  is  probably  exhaustion  of  the  medullary  function  on  the 
one  hand,  and  continual  action  of  other  causative  factors,  as  preg- 
nancy»  malnutrition,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  dwell  upon  a  fact  to  which  we  have  already 
several  times  referred,  and  that  is,  that  under  apparently  similar  cir-  . 
cumstances  a  malarial  patient  recently  infected  loses  more  red  cor- 
puscles after  an  attack  of  fever  than  does  a  person  already  anaemic 
from  repeated  relapses.  This  cannot  be  dn©  to  rapid  comfjensation, 
because  we  know  that  in  relapses  the  process* of  repair  occurs  more 
slowly  than  in  the  primary  attacks,  and  even  in  these  more  slowly 
than  after  hemorrhage.  Everything  leads  us  to  think  that  in  the  re- 
lapses a  relative  immunity  is  established  by  means  of  which  there  is 
a  lessened  decrease  of  red  corpuscles,  although  the  fever  may  be  high 
and  the  symijtoins  severe. 

Concerning  the  mechanism  of  this  immunity  we  can  say  but  little. 
Is  it  a  relative  immunity  of  the  red  cells  owing  ti>  the  direct  action  of 
the  parasit-es  upon  them?  Some  have  said  that  even  when  the  num- 
ber of  parasites  was  apparently  equal  in  a  primary  case  and  in  a  case 
of  relapse,  the  loss  of  red  cells  w^as  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  If  this  w^ere  true,  w^e  should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  relaijse  not  all  the  paranite-infected  corpuscles  are  destroyed  j 
and  we  might  Le  led  to  think  that  some  of  them  recover,  so  to  speak^ 
from  their  infectiou,  in  consequence  of  the  exit  of  the  ynung  para- 
sites, W©  have  ourselves  noted  this  exit  with  preservation  of  the  red 
cell  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  quinine*  We  have,  for  instance,  seen 
a  young  man  wlio  was  already  anemic,  attacked  by  i>ernicious  fever, 
with  innumerable  young  parasites  in  the  blood,  and  yet  who  recov- 
ered from  the  infection  without  haviog  a  decrease  of  red  corpuscles 
to  anything  like  the  amount  that  we  should  have  exjjected  from  the 
enormous  numlier  of  parasites  ff>uud  at  firat.  We  have  further  no- 
ticed that  in  the  blood  of  patients  under  large  doses  of  quinine,  we 
may  find  free  in  the  blood  many  young  parasites  which  are  perfectly 
recognizable  in  preparations  stained  by  Eomanowsky's  method- 
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The  explanation  proposed  above  would  be  acceptable  enongh  were 
it  not  that  it  is  difScult  to  place  implicit  trust  in  the  figures  which 
we  are  able  to  give  in  regard  to  the  number  of  parasites  found  in  the 
bloody  the  sources  of  error  in  the  matter  being  so  many. 

May  one  acquire  immunity  against  the  hypothetical  ansemia-pro- 
ducing  toxic  action  of  the  parasites?  We  have  already ,  in  previous 
writings,  expressed  our  doubt  of  the  production  of  a  corpuscle- 
destroying  toxin  by  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite,  having 
noted  that  we  do  not  find  in  malaria  that  alteration  of  the  red  cells, 
especially  the  so-called  htemoglobinsemic  degeneration,  which  is  the 
constant  result  of  all  or  nearly  all  blood  poisons. 

Nothing,  however,  forbids  a  belief  that  a  special  toxin  of  parasitic 
origin  causes  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  a  specific  action 
of  its  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  the 
particular  form  of  early  necrosis  which  occurs  in  the  red  cells  in  esti- 
voautumnal  fevers  (brassy  bodies)  by  supposing  that  they  result  from 
a  toxic  action  exerted  upon  them  by  the  parasites.  For  this  reason, 
we  cannot  altogether  repudiate  the  theory  advanced  above,  although 
the  researches  so  far  pursued  with  the  purpose  of  directly  proving 
the  existence  of  poisons  caused  by  the  parasites  have  given  negative 
results.  We  would  indeed  note  that,  given  the  theory  of  a  globuli- 
cidal  toxin,  the  relative  immunity  in  relapses  and  in  chronic  malaria 
would  be  perfectly  explained.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  this  immunity  can  be  acquired  by  animals  treated  with  hsBmo- 
lytic  i)oison8 ;  for  instance,  in  dogs  poisoned  by  pyrodin,  Bignami  and 
Dionisi  have  seen  that  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  experiment  even  after 
the  administration  of  relatively  small  doses  of  the  poison  (20  to  30 
cgm.)  the  red  cells  were  in  the  course  of  several  days  reduced  to  about 
half  their  number.  If  the  experiment  was  dropped,  and  then  taken  up 
again  in  the  same  animal  after  the  number  of  red  cells  had  almost  or 
quite  reached  normal  again,  the  small  doses  no  longer  possessed  the 
corpuscle-reducing  power  that  they  had  in  the  first  experiment.  The 
red  cells  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  against  the  action 
of  the  poison. 

In  the  same  way,  as  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  the  patients  in  malarial 
relapses  acquire  a  certain  relative  immunity  in  regard  to  the  ansamia- 
producing  action  of  malaria,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  as  to  the 
mechanism  of  this  action. 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  study  of  the  biology  of  the  parasites 
satisfactorily  explains  the  decrease  in  the  red  corpuscles.  But  there 
is  another  property  special  to  this  form  of  anaemia,  to  which  we  would 
draw  the  reader's  attention,  and  that  is  the  marked  diminution  in 
the  leucocytes,  the  reason  for  which  we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain. 
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TluB  leucopema  of  malarial  patients  m  observed  not  only  in  the  ordi* 
nary  acute  infections,  but  also  to  a  very  liigli  degree  in  chronic  am- 
larial  and  cachectic  patients. 

In  the  fir«t  place,  in  eonaidering  the  action  of  the  leucocytes  in 
an  acute  infection,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  diminish  as  a 
result  of  the  ordinary  febrile  attacks— iu  the  quartan  and  tertian,  as 
in  the  estivoautumnal— while  for  the  most  part  they  increaise  in  num- 
ber in  pernicious  fevei"s.  We  find,  moreover,  that  in  the  ordinary 
febrile  attacks  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  and  transitory  IncieaHa 
during  and  for  a  short  while  after  the  chill  (Kelsch,  Vincent).  lu 
seeking  to  explain  the  process,  we  must  of  course  take  this  contra- 
dictory behavior  into  account. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  reason  for  all  this  is  found  in  the  physio- 
logical oiEces  which  are  performed  by  the  leucocytes  in  malarial  in* 
fection-  We  saw  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  leucocytes  act 
with  energy  as  phagocytes,  taking  up  pigment,  the  residua  of  seg- 
mentation, free  parasites,  altered  red  corpuscles,  etc*,  and  we  have 
stateditta.be  our  opiuiou  that  these  substances  exercise  a  positive 
chemotactic  action  upon  the  white  cells,  especially  upon  the  large 
uninuclear  leucocytes*  This  granted,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
white  cells  gather  in  those  vascular  areas  in  which  are  found  the  sub- 
stances to  be  takeu  up,  which,  as  we  know,  are  set  free  in  the 
blood  chiefly  in  the  act  of  multiplication  of  the  parasites.  We  can 
therefore  understand  how,  in  a  regular  tertian,  in  which  fission  of  the 
parasites  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  vascular  system,  there  may  be 
a  transitory  increase  in  the  leucocytes  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
—that  is  to  say,  during  tbe  hours  in  which  fiBsion  is  accomplished. 
With  great  rapidity,  however,  all  the  jjroducta  taken  up  by  the  iiha- 
gocytes  are  deposited  in  the  internal  viscera,  sj>leen,  liver^  etc», 
whence  the  speedy  diminution  in  the  number  of  whita  cells. 

In  estival  fevers,  iu  which  multiplication  takes  place  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  internal  viscera,  we  can  understand  that  iu  these  or- 
gans there  should  be  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  because  there  are 
to  he  found  those  products  which  exercise  a  cliemotactic  action  upon 
the  leucocytes »  During  the  course  of  a  jjerni clous  fever,  cm  the  other 
hand,  we  nearly  always  find  adult  parasites  and  even  fission  forms 
circulating  in  the  blood,  and  at  the  autopsy  they  are  often  found  ac- 
cumulated, in  the  brain  for  instance,  in  enormous  numbers;  ooire- 
spondingly,  we  find  au  increase  of  leucocytes  in  blood  taken  from  the 
finger,  that  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  etc  In  other  words  the  leuco- 
cytes are  found  in  those  portions  of  the  vascular  system  in  which  are 
found  the  substances  which  attract  them*  When  at  the  end  of  the 
pernicious  attack  all  the  impurities  in  the  blood,  the  pigment,  necrotic 
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parasites,  etc.,  are  gathered  in  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.,  as  occurs  to 
foreign  bodies  injected  into  the  circulation,  the  leucocytes  gather 
there  too.  Thus  we  can  understand  the  leucopenia  which,  after  the 
cessation  of  pernicious  conditions,  follows  the  increase  sometimes 
found  during  the  same.  We  can  also  understand  the  contradictory 
behavior  of  the  leucocytes  in  pernicious  and  in  ordinary  estival  fe- 
vers, in  which  there  is  leucopenia  even  during  the  febrile  attack. 

In  the  same  cases  of  pernicious  fever  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  leucocytes  found  in  the  peripheral  blood  is  assisted  by  circulatory 
weakness,  which  may  even  be  excessive;  sometimes  there  is  an  ap- 
parent hyperleucocytosis  in  collapse.  Thus  the  increase  in  leucocytes 
at  the  beginning  of  a  grave  attack,  in  the  cold  stage,  may  be  only  ap- 
I)arent  and  related  to  the  slowing  of  the  circulation,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  the  extremities.  In  one  case  under 
special  individual  conditions,  we  witnessed  the  following  occurrence: 
the  patient  was  a  youth  suffering  from  mitral  insufficiency,  who, 
while  crossing  a  passage  in  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  was  af- 
fected by  sudden  weakness  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  put  to 
bed,  where  it  was  found  that  his  pulse  was  very  small,  and  his  extrem- 
ities were  cold/md  cyanotic;  consciousness  was  perfect;  the  rectal 
temperature  was  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.).  As  he  came  from  a  region  of 
grave  malaria,  an  examination  of  the  blood  was  made,  and  there  were 
found  many  young  parasites,  many  in  process  of  multiplication,  and 
many  pigmented  white  corpuscles ;  but  the  most  striking  fact  was  the 
enormous  number  of  leucocytes,  a  number  so  great  as  to  cause  at  first 
thought  a  suspicion  of  leuka}mia.  About  half  an  hour  later,  the  jm- 
tient  having  been  restored  by  injections  of  caffeine  and  ether,  the 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles  had  returned  to  normal ;  later,  at  the 
end  of  a  febrile  attack,  there  was  the  usual  diminution  of  leucocytes 
characteristic  of  malaria.  In  this  case,  the  special  condition  of  the 
circulation  in  the  patient  exaggerated  the  altered  distribution  of  leu- 
cocytes which  are  usually  found  during  the  course  of  an  attack. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  leukopenia  during  an  acute  infection 
does  not  depend  upon  a  real  diminution  in  the  number  of  leucocytes, 
but  upon  a  change  in  their  distribution  caused  by  the  tendency  of  the 
white  cells  to  accumulate  in  the  vascular  areas  in  which  the  blocks  of 
pigment,  mature  parasites,  etc.,  in  short,  the  substances  which  they 
are  to  take  up,  accumulate.  In  tlie  second  place,  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  leucocytes  which  follows  their  phagocytic  action  contributes 
greatly  to  maintain  this  leucopenia  of  the  circulating  blood  after  the 
attacks  have  ceased.  An  anatomical  examination  shows  a  large  num- 
ber of  degenerating  or  necrotic  i)igmented  leucocytes  in  the  spleen 
and  in  the  liver. 
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The  leucopenia  found  in  an*iimic  persons  after  repeated  relapses, 
and  ill  cachectics,  can  be  explained  onlj  by  taking  into  accouut  an- 
other factor — the  diminished  activity  of  the  hematopoietic  orgajis, 
especially  the  bone  marrow.  This  deficient  activity  in  the  marrow  is 
well  shown  in  those  cases  of  post-malarial  anaemia  in  which  we  find 
the  marrow  to  be  yellow  or  gelatinous,  or  serouSj  in  spite  of  the  grave 
condition  of  auaimia.  But  even  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  anaemia  from 
malaria,  we  can  deduce  it  from  the  niodications  in  the  numerical  pro- 
poi-tions  of  the  various  kinds  of  leucocytes.  We  find  in  these  cases  a 
relative  increase  of  large  uninuclear  leucocytes  and  of  lymphocytee, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  cells  with  polymorphous  nuclei  and  neutro- 
phils granulations,  ju^stas  we  do  iu  anaemic  conditions  with  dimin- 
ished activity  of  the  medullary  function.  The  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  lymphocytes^  which  is  sometimes  very  great,  might  also  be 
thought  to  he  in  relation  to  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It 
ia  well  known  that  the  suppression  or  dimiuntion  of  the  splenic  func- 
tion determines  a  lymphocytosis,  as  Kurlow  was  the  first  to  observe  in 
animals;  and  pathological  anatomy  shows  that  in  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  there  are  such  alterations  of  -the  splenic  jiaren- 
chyma  as  to  give  a  good  foundation  for  the  belief  in  the  diminished 
physiological  activity  of  this  organ. 

From  what  has  so  far  been  shown,  it  is  evident  that  malaria  alone 
never  produces  a  leucocytosis  in  the  proi>er  meaning  of  the  term,  or 
a  transitory  increase  in  the  Bumber  of  neutrophile  leucocytes  with 
polymorphous  nuclei.  We  find  a  leucocytosis  only  under  special 
conditiooB,  as  in  a  state  of  collapse,  or  at  the  time  of  death,  or 
after  profuse  diarrhcea,  or  from  complications.  Infection  by  the  pus 
microbes,  or  by  the  pneumonia  dii>lococcus  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  this  leucocytosis. 


The  Febrile  Attack. 

There  were  numberless  theories  among  the  older  physiciaus  as  to 
the  genesis  of  intermittent  fever,  fouuded  nix>u  the  then  n^evalent 
ideas  of  physiology  and  pathology.  It  w^ould  lie  a  futile  task  to  re- 
count them  here,  and  we  need  only  mention  that  among  them  were 
some  which  indicate  the  limit  to  w  hich  such  hvyyotheses  based  upon 
known  facts  could  go.  Thus  some  endeavored  to  explain  the  inter- 
mittence  of  the  fever  by  the  supposition  that  the  pyretogenous  ferment 
entered  at  regular  intervals  into  the  blood,  from  which,  after  under- 
going modifications,  it  was  eliminated,  whence  tho  apyrexia.  If  this 
elimination  was  delayed,  or  if  the  pyretogenous  substances  accumu- 
lated in  the  blood,  the  subintrant  and  aubcontinuous  forms  were 
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caused  (Torti,  Borsieri) .  Sydenham  thought  that  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  the  materia  peccans  was  the  true  cause  of  the  febrile  attack, 
the  hot  stage  signifying  a  reaction  of  nature  against  this  substance  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  expulsion,  which  occurred  during  the  sweating 
period.  The  return  of  the  paroxysm  occurred  because  some  of  the 
substance  which  was  undestroyed,  after  remaining  latent  for  a  period 
varying  with  the  type  of  the  fever,  returned  in  increased  amount  to 
X)royoke  a  new  reaction  in  the  organism.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  di- 
versity in  febrile  types,  in  which  the  development  of  the  materia 
peccans  up  to  the  point  of  provoking  an  attack  takes  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  days,  Sydenham  i)leads  ignorance,  as  he 
does  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  other  natural  facts.  He  adds : 
**  Quippe  cum  persuasissimus  sim  naturam  non  minus  hie  loci  quam 
in  alio  quibuscunque,  methodo  quadam  certa  atque  ordine  progredi ; 
quartanosa  enim  (ut  sic  dicam)  ac  tertianosa  materia  non  minus 
naturae  legibus  subjacet,  iisque  regitur  quam  alia  corpora  qualia- 
cunque." 

This  notion  of  the  older  physicians  as  to  the  reason  of  the  fever 
and  of  the  intermittence  was  modified  by  later  writers.  For  the  al- 
teration of  the  blood  as  a  cause  of  the  intermittent  fever  was  substi- 
tuted irritation  of  the  cerebrospinal  centres ;  intermittent  fever  was 
thus  a  cerebrospinal  neurosis.  Maillot  (quoted  by  Laveran),  who 
earned  well-deserved  praise  for  his  treatment  of  malaria  in  Algeria, 
defined  the  disease  as  a  cerebrospinal  irritation,  **  the  active  and 
hyperaemic  irritation  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  nature  and  essence  of  the  intermittent  fevers  whether  simple 
or  pernicious."  Laveran,  indorsing  this  view,  adds  tliat  the  para- 
sites directly  irritate  tlie  nervous  centres,  whence  the  chill  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  both  simple  and  pernicious  intermittent  fevers. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  intermittence,  Laveran  premises  that  inter- 
mittence is  neither  a  constant  nor  a  specific  characteristic  of  mala- 
rial infections.  He  does  not  acknowledge  the  importance  of  Golgi's 
law  in  regard  to  the  parasitic  cycle,  and  he  holds  that  the  intermit- 
tence is  due  in  part  to  the  phenomena  of  phagocytosis,  in  part  to  the 
varying  activity  of  the  parasites  in  different  climates,  and  in  part  to 
the  variability  in  the  reactions  of  the  human  organism. 

Two  tendencies  therefore  existed  in  medical '  science  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  The  fii-st,  and  oldest,  was  to  connect  the  periodical 
fever  with  the  special  properties  of  the  producing  cause  of  the  attack, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  property  of  the  materia  quartanosa  or  tertia- 
nosa as  Sydenham  expressed  it.  Tlie  second,  of  more  recent  date,  rep- 
resented in  our  day  by  Laveran,  was  to  refer  the  salient  characteris- 
tic of  malarial  fever,  which  is  its  periodical  intermittence,  to  an 
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altered  functioning  power  of  the  diseased  organism,  particularly  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  clearest  expression  of  the  first  mode  of  think- 
ing is  found  in  the  words  of  Rasori  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere : 
**  Several  years  ago  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  intermittent  fevers 
are  produced  by  parasites,  and  that  they  renew  the  attacks  in  the  act 
of  their  reproduction,  which  followB  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ac- 
cording  to  the  various  species"  (1846), 

The  recent  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  malarial  parasites  and  their 
life  cycle  have  shown  that  the  theories  of  some  of  the  older  writers 
(Sydenham)  were  not  erroneous,  and  that  the  words  of  Basori  repre- 
sent a  hai>py  intuition  of  the  truth ;  for  the  fever  is  a  result  of  the 
parasitic  blood  dyscraaia,  and  the  various  occurrences  during  the 
fever  are  related  to  the  development  of  the  parasite. 

The  recent  researches  of  Golgi  have  demonstrated  (1)  the  relation 
between  the  cyclical  development  of  the  parasites  and  the  periodical 
succession  of  febrile  attacks,  so  that  an  attack  corref^imnds  to  the 
multiplication  of  a  group  of  parasites;  (2)  the  constant  relation  of 
the  individual  attacks  to  the  development,  maturation,  and  reproduc- 
tion of  a  generation  of  parasites.  Thus,  the  quartan  js  produced  by 
a  generation  of  parasites  which  develop  in  the  space  of  three  days, 
and  the  fever  coincides  with  their  multiplication;  whence  the  succes- 
sion of  attacks  separated  by  two  days  of  complete  apyrexia.  The 
tertian  is  determined  by  a  generutiua  of  ]>amsite8  which  develop  in 
two  days,  giving  attacks  separated  by  one  day  of  apyresiia.  Later  it 
was  recognized  that  the  tUfference  in  the  length  of  the  cycles  of  de- 
velopment of  the  quartao  and  of  the  tertian  is  one  of  the  stable  char* 
acteristics  of  species,  the  parasites  of  the  quartan  and  tertian  being 
different  stable  species  of  malarial  parasites. 

These  facts,  which  can  be  studied  with  the  greatest  ease  in  blood 
taken  by  puncture  from  the  finger  in  a  quartan  or  tertian  infection, 
were  soon  confirmed  by  the  great  majority  of  clinicians  and  patholo- 
gists. 

Next  Marchiaiava  and  Celli  demonstrated  that  the  same  law  holds 
good  for  the  entival  fevers  in  general ;  and  Marchiafava  and  Biguami, 
aa  a  result  of  special  researches  into  the  summer-autumn  tertian, 
fotmd  that  in  this  type  also  the  attacks  occur  at  the  moment  w^hen  the 
parasites  are  multiplying.  Onl}'^  in  this  group  of  fevers  the  fact  is 
less  easy  to  ascertain,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  life  cycle  of  the 
parasites  is  partly  completed  iu  the  internal  organs.  If,  however, 
we  puncture  the  spleen  in  the  first  hours  of  the  attat^k,  we  usually  find 
in  the  blood  parasites  with  central  pigment,  in  which  the  nuclear 
division  has  already  taken  place,  and  forms  of  completed  sporuU- 
tiou.     Thus  for  all  the  kinds  of  malarial  fever  tlie  law  holds  good 
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that  the  parasites  determine  the  attack  coincid^itly  with  the  act  of 
their  multiplication. 

Various  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  fever  is  produced.  Golgi,  after  his  earliest  researches,  first 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  fever  was  to  be  found  in  the  entrance 
of  young  parasites  within  the  red  cells,  an  event  which  follows  quickly 
ui)on  multiplication.  But  Antolisei  opposed  this  theory;  he  ob- 
served that  in  quartan  fever,  if  quinine  is  given  a  few  hours  before 
the  expected  attack,  the  latter  is  not  prevented,  nor  is  the  sporulation 
of  the  adult  parasitic  generation  interfered  with,  but  during  the  attack 
no  young  parasites  are  seen  within  red  corpuscles;  therefore  he  con- 
cluded that  the  attack  is  produced  as  a  result  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
sx>ores  in  the  plasma,  by  a  mechanism  intimately  connected  with  the 
process  of  multiplication,  even  if  the  young  parasites  do  not  invade 
new  red  cells. 

But  when  sporulation  is  accomplished,  and  the  spores  are  dis- 
persed in  the  plasma,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  chemical  prod- 
ucts endowed  with  pyretogenous  properties  are  also  i)oured  into  the 
blood.  Golgi  and  Baccelli  upheld  this  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  authorities  (Thayer,  Mannaberg,  and  others). 
In  its  support  we  ourselves  adduced  the  analogous  fact  that  various 
alterations  produced  during  the  course  of  the  infection,  especially  in 
the  grave  fevers,  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  toxic  origin ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  brassy  degeneration  of  the  red  cells,  some  degenerations 
and  necroses  of  the  kidneys,  etc.  Other  writers  have  added  that  the 
increased  toxicity  of  the  urine  in  malarial  patients  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  toxic  origin  of  the  febrile  attacks. 

But,  although  many  things  seem  to  bear  out  the  hypothesis,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  so  far  there  is  no  solid  basis  of  facts  for  it  to 
rest  upon.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  succeeded  (we  have  in 
mind  several  experiments  of  Celli)  in  demonstrating  that  the  serum 
of  the  blood  of  a  malarial  patient,  withdrawn  during  the  attack,  has 
the  special  property  of  raising  the  temperature  of  a  healthy  person 
to  any  extent.  Even  if  this  were  so  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
could,  without  further  proof,  assume  that  this  hypothetical  pyretog- 
enous toxin  is  a  product  of  the  biological  activity  of  the  parasite. 
We  might,  for  example,  suppose  that  it  came  from  the  red  corpus- 
cles, the  residua  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  blood  as  soon  as 
the  parasites  multiply ;  or  finall}',  we  might  assume  that  the  pyre- 
togenous toxin  comes  from  both  parasites  and  disintegrated  red 
cells. 

The  knowledge  at  our  command  does  not  i)ermit  of  our  carrying 
our  analytical  studies  up  to  this  point.     We  may  remark,  however, 
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that  even  in  the  case  of  the  patliogeiiic  microorgaiiisins  of  other  dia- 
eaBes,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  determine  aecuratelj 
the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  substances  i>roducing  the  fever.  Even 
in  the  case  of  microorganisms  which  can  be  grown  in  some  ordinary 
culture  medium,  it  is  not  absolutely  known  whether  the  pyretogenous 
substauce  or  snbstauces  are  manufactured  directly  by  them  or  come 
from  the  culture  medium  in  which  thev  have  grown  and  which  has 
been  modified  by  the  process  of  their  development.  Indeed,  even  in 
those  cages  in  which  research  is  facilitated  by  artificial  cultures  we 
are  not  able  with  any  certainty  to  separate  the  bacterial  secretions 
from  the  products  derived  from  the  culture  media,  nor  these  from  the 
products  ot  the  many  bacteria  which  die  and  which  are  disintegrated 
in  those  media.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  i>roblem  of  the  genesis 
of  the  malarial  febrile  attack  ia  therefore'no  further  advanced  than 
that  of  the  fevers  produced  by  pathogenic  schizomycetes.  Therefore, 
to  assume  that  the  midarial  parasites  during  their  multiplication 
pour  out  a  pyretogenous  secretion  into  the  blood  is  to  state  a  theory 
which  is  proliable,  but  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  convincing 
data,  it  is  at  present  profitless  to  discuss. 

In  malarial  fevers,  however,  we  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  ascertain,  by  a  systematic  esarni nation  of  the  blood, 
with  what  moment  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  the  febrile  attack 
coincides*  We  cannot  deBcribe  the  mechanism  by  which  the  fever  i^ 
produced,  but  we  can  state  tvhat  are  Ike  conditions  itmkr  whick  the 
pyrexia  begins  and  is  develojyed. 

From  the  possibility  of  this  analytical  research  we  see  the  impor- 
tance which  the  study  of  malarial  fever  jjossesses  even  as  regards  the 
general  pathology  of  infective  fevers. 

The  three  classical  stages  of  the  febrile  attack  typical  of  malaria 
are  well  known.  Now  modem  research  permits  us  to  demonstrate 
schematically  what  occurs  in  the  blood  during  the  cold,  tlie  hot,  and 
the  sweating  stages,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  attack.  At  the  onset  we 
find  in  the  blood  parasites  in  process  of  multiplication  or  which  have 
already  multiplied,  and  the  young  [larasites,  making  their  exit  from 
the  red  cells,  l>ecome  free  in  the  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  residua 
of  the  red  cells  disintegrate  in  the  x>lasma,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  is  lowered,  the  pigment  of  the  sporulating  bodies  becomes  free 
in  the  plasma,  and  with  it  tlie  so-called  residua  of  segmentation ;  these 
both  are  taken  up  by  phagocytes,  and  with  them  some  parasites  in 
process  of  multiplication.  Some  adult  i>arasites  degenerate  in  place 
of  going  on  to  multiplication.  In  the  quartan  and  tertian  nearly  all 
these  occurrences  take  place  throughout  the  vascular  system,  so  that 
it  ia  easy  to  watch  each  part  of  the  process^  in  the  summer-autumn 
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fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  all  this  is  accomplished  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusiyely,  in  the  vessels  of  the  internal  organs. 

As  is  well  known,  in  the  quartan  and  tertian  fevers  the  pyrexia  is 
ushered  in  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  chill — long  continued  and 
exceedingly  distressing  in  the  quartan — which  is  produced  when  the 
central  temperature  has  already  begun  to  rise  (De  Haen).  Even  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  chill  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  which  attains  its  maximum  in  the  period  of  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  and  then  diminishes.  In  the  estival  fevers,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chill  is  often  absent.  This  cannot  be  due  to  the 
high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  as  some  have  claimed,  because 
even  in  the  heat  of  summer  the  chill  in  a  quartan  attack  is  very  se- 
vere; nor  as  others  have  maintained,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
temperature  rises,  for  in  some  cases  of  estival  tertian  without  initial 
chill,  the  temperature  may  rise  with  great  rapidity.  From  the  para- 
sitic standpoint  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  tertian 
and  quartan  and  the  estival  fevers,  and  that  is  that  all  these  changes 
which  occur  in  the  blood  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  occur  in  the 
tertian  and  quartan  throughout  the  vascular  system,  and  can  be  seen 
even  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  whereas  in  the  estival  tertian  they  oc- 
cur in  the  vessels  of  the  internal  organs  under  relatively  stable  con- 
ditions, and  the  parasitic  forms  which  finally  produce  the  fever  are 
not  circulating.  In  our  opinion  this  fundamental  difference  may  be 
regarded  as  bearing  upon  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  the 
chill.  The  latter  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  final  effect  of  a  local 
reaction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  which  contract  with  energy  when 
the  substances  derived  from  the  multiplication  of  the  parasites  are  set 
free  in  them,  and  which  do  not  contract  to  the  same  extent  when  the 
whole  process  occurs  in  certain  viscera,  as  the  spleen,  etc. 

As  the  attack  advances  we  continue  to  see  in  the  circulating  blood 
the  young  parasites  which  at  first  adhere  to  and  then  penetrate  into 
the  red  corpuscles ;  at  the  same  time  all  the  products  taken  up  by  the 
phagocytes  are  gradually  being  deposited  in  the  internal  organs. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  attack  the  number  of  young  endoglobular 
parasites  attains  its  maximum ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  all 
which  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the  phagocytes  have  become  guests 
of  the  red  cells.  At  this  point  the  fever  ceases,  and  the  endoglobular 
parasites  continue  to  develop  within  the  red  cells  during  the  period 
of  apyrexia,  until,  having  reached  maturity,  they  multiply  and  cause 
a  new  attack. 

The  schema,  which  can  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  malarial  fever, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  fever  begins  during  the  period 
in  which  the  parasites  multiply  and  issue  as  young  forms  from  the 
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red  corpuscles,  and  o^ases  wheu  all  the  youog  parasites  having  in 
their  turn  been  taken  up  by  red  corpUBcles  begin  within  them  their 
life  cycle. 

The  time  required  for  the  development  of  a  young  form  up  to 
multiplication  (spomlation)  correapondB  to  the  interval  Ijetween  the 
attacks,  and  because  the  duration  of  this  period  differs  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  malarial  pariiBiies,  and  is  within  certain  limits 
constant  for  certain  species,  we  have  the  several  ftmdamental  ty|>es  of 
malarial  fever;  quotidian,  tertian,  and  tjuartan. 

But  another  indispensable  condition  of  the  oceurreuee  of  an  in- 
termittent fever,  as  a  typical  quartan  or  tertian,  is  that  all  the  para- 
sites shall  lie  found  at  about  the  same  stage  of  development,  so  that  all 
or  nearly  all  shall  reach  maturity  and  sponxlate  at  about  the  same  time, 
or  in  a  relatively  short  time;  in  other  words  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  only  one  generation  (as  the  usual  expression  has  it)  or  one 
group  of  parasites  in  the  blood.  This  is  in  fact  what  occurs  in  the 
regular  intermittent  fevers;  and  it  is  really  remarkable  to  see,  for  in* 
stance  in  a  typical  quartan,  how  nearly  all  the  parasites  are  sporu- 
lating  during  the  stage  of  the  chilL  This  tendency  of  the  parasites 
to  form  in  Une,  as  it  were,  finds  its  counterpart  in  what  is  known  of 
the  processes  of  multiplication  in  other  organisms  which,  under 
determined  conditions,  multiply  contemporaneously.  For  example, 
there  are  the  "conjugation  epidemics'*  of  certain  protozoa;  the  infn* 
soria  kept  in  one  culture  are  not  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  mul- 
tiplication by  division,  but  the  single  individuals  end  by  shoi^ing 
changes  in  their  nuclear  apparatus,  cease  to  divide,  aud  finally  be-  j 
come  exhausted.  To  maintain  the  species,  it  appears  to  be  necessary 
that  at  certain  intervals  two  should  unite*  Now  this  usually  happens 
at  about  the  same  time  in  all  the  organisms  forming  a  culture^  where- 
fore we  speak  of  "  epidemics  of  conjugation/'  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  these  **  epidemics"  may  be  caused  in  a  cnlture  by  diminution  of 
the  nutrient  substance,  and  interfered  with  or  sometimes  even  pre- 
vented by  abundant  nutrition,  so  that  the  single  individuals  die  and 
the  culture  ia  e:itinguished.  Although  in  the  case  of  malarial  para- 
sites the  process  of  multiplication  is  quite  a  different  one,  it  is  im- 
possible  not  to  see  a  certain  distant  analogy  between  it  and  the  cir- 
cumstances described  above* 

Even  in  some  infections  which  l>egin  with  irregular  fever  we  may 
observe  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  attacks,  the  fever  tends  to  be- 
come regular,  and  at  the  same  time  the  parasites  tend  to  multiply  in 
distinct  groups*  A  certain  initial  irregnlarity  has  frequently  been 
seen  in  experimental  infections  (caused  in  man  by  the  injection  of 
malarial  blood),  especially  in  the  estivoaiitumnal  fevers,  and  evan  in 
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8x>ontaneous  infections  tlie  same  thing  not  rarely  occurs.  But  after 
a  while  the  parasites  manifest  the  tendency  to  form  in  line. 

The  condition  alluded  to  above  (progressive  development  of  the 
parasites,  and  simultaneous  multiplication)  is  not  a  constant  occur- 
rence. In  some  fevers,  especially  in  the  estivoautumal,  even  when 
there  is  only  one  generation  of  parasites  present  in  the  blood,  the  para- 
sites are  ordinarily  not  found  in  the  same  stage  of  development  with 
the  regularity  that  they  are  in  the  quartan,  for  instance,  and  thus  the 
multiplication  of  the  single  individuals  does  not  occur  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  successively  and  in  groups,  and  continues  for  a 
variable  time,  which  may  be  twenty-four  hours.  This  biological  pe- 
culiarity, judging  from  our  researches,  accounts  for  the  prolonged 
attacks  which  are  the  rule  in  estival  tertian  fever. 

It  may  moreover  happen  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease parasites  in  various  stages  of  development  will  be  found  in  the 
blood  at  the  same  time — young  parasites,  growing  parasites,  and 
those  in  sporulation.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  understand  that 
we  shall  not  have  attacks  which  are  distinctly  intermittent,  but  co?i- 
tinuous  and  irregular  fevers.  And  this  in  fact  occurs  with  all  the 
species  of  parasites,  but  especially  in  the  fevers  caused  by  the  estival 
parasites. 

We  have  said  that  the  duration  of  time  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  life  cycle  of  the  parasites  is,  within  certain  limits, 
constant  for  each  variety.  And  because  in  this  fact  resides  the  origin 
of  the  febrile  type,  it  follows  that  the  febrile  type  is  within  certain 
limits  constant  for  each  species.  Thus,  while  it  is  not  rare  to  see  an 
anticipation  or  a  retardation  of  several  hours  (anticipated  or  retarded 
attacks)  we  never  see  a  quartan  become  a  tertian  or  vice  versa ;  or,  at 
least,  when  this  does  occur,  an  examination  of  the  blood  will  show 
that  the  quartan  parasites  which  have  disappeared  have  been  replaced 
by  the  tertian,  or  vice  versa.  We  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  two  in- 
fections, one  succeeding  the  other.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
when  an  estival  fever  is  followed  by  an  ordinary  tertian,  etc. 

The  opinion  formerly  held  by  some  medical  writers  that  the  febrile 
type  may  vary  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  often  see  a  quotidian 
change  to  a  tertian,  or  a  quotidian  followed  by  a  double  quartan  or 
quartan,  or  vice  versa.  But  after  Golgi  had  described  the  quartan 
and  tertian  parasites  it  was  easy  to  see  by  an  examination  of  the 
blood  that  many  fevers  which  have  the  clinical  type  of  a  quotidian 
are  only  double  tertians,  and  others  triple  quartans ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  two  kinds  of  quotidan,  one  of  tertian  origin  and  the  other  of 
quartan  origin,  to  which  we  must  add  a  third  species,  the  estival 
quotidian.  In  the  quotidians  of  tertian  origin  we  find  two  genera- 
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tions  of  tertian  parMites  which  come  to  maturity  with  about  one 
day's  interval;  in  those  of  quartan  origin  three  generations  of  quar- 
tan parasites,  which  mature  successively  with  about  a  day's  interval 
between  them.  A  knowleclge  of  these  facts  explains  the  apparent  va- 
riationa  in  the  febrile  types  seen  in  practice;  thus  a  quotidian  of  ter- 
tian origin  may  be  followed  by  a  tertian,  when  one  generation  of  para- 
sites ceases  to  develop  and  the  other  continues.  In  the  same  way  a 
quotidian  of  quartan  origin  niaj  become  a  double  or  simple  quari;an, 
when  of  three  generations  of  parasites  only  two  or  one  continue  to 
develop.  It  is  also  known  that  within  these  limits  the  variations  in 
type  may  be  produced  artificially  by  means  of  quinine,  which,  given 
a  few  hours  before  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  may  suppress  only  one 
generation  of  parasiteSj  leaving  those  of  the  other  generation  which 
produce  the  nest  attack. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest  that  we  often  find  in  a  patient 
two  generations  or  groups  of  tertian  parasites,  or  three  generations 
or  groups  of  quartan  parasites,  which  mature  regularly  with  about 
a  day  *s  interval  between  them,  giving  in  eitlier  case  a  quotidian  fever. 
We  know  that  these  quotidians  of  tertian  or  t^uari^an  origin  are 
often  primary  infections,  in  which  the  tyi>e  later  l>ecom©s  simplified, 
turning  into  a  pure  tertian  or  quartan.  But  it  is  itlso  surprising  in 
some  caaes  to  see  the  quotidian  of  tertian  or  quartan  origin  relapse 
in  the  same  form  after  a  variable  period  of  ajjy  rexia ;  the  several  gen* 
arations  of  parasites  awaken,  so  to  speak,  after  a  i>©riod  of  latency, 
and  develop  with  their  previous  regularity.  In  other  cases  the  pri* 
mary  infection  may  be  a  simple  tertian,  for  example,  and  only  in  a 
relapse  becomes  a  double  tertian;  but  the  variety  given  above  is  by 
far  the  more  frequent,  that  is  to  say,  a  tertiim  which  is  double  from 
the  beginning.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  triple  and  double  quartan  with  the  simple  quart^].  W©  do  not 
know  that  any  one  haa  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  facte. 

Thayer  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  mechanism  by  which  a  simple 
tertian  becomes  double,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  way  a  single  group 
of  parasites  giveaway  to  multiple  groups.  He  observes  that  in  a 
teriian  at  the  beginning  of  a  febrile  attack  we  see  the  multiplication 
not  only  of  the  parasites  which  have  attained  complete  development, 
but  also  smaller  forms  apparently  of  a  less  advanced  stage,  as  if  there 
were  some  influence  which  caused  the  multiplication  of  forms,  which 
were  not  quite  mature,  at  the  time  of  sporulation  of  the  chief  group. 
But  if  the  difference  in  development  reaches  a  certain  limit,  if,  for 
example,  at  the  moment  in  which  most  of  the  parasites  multiply 
there  are  some  which  are  only  half  developed,  these  escape  the  sup- 
posed unknown  influence,  and  become  the  nuclei  for  a  parasitio 
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group  which  matare  on  the  following  day.  But  why  should  the  sec- 
ond group  of  parasites  which  has  its  origin  in  this  manner 'mature  at 
about  twenty-four  hours'  interval  from  the  other?  It  is  known,  in 
fact,  that  the  paroxysms  in  the  ordinary  tertian  have  a  tendency  to 
begin  in  the  morning  hours  (between  8  a.m.  and  1  p.m.).  Now  when 
the  tertian  becomes  double,  the  new  attack  usually  occurs  at  about 
the  same  hour  that  the  first  was  produced.  How  can  we  explain  this 
circumstance  even  admitting  that  the  tertian  is  doubled  by  a  retar- 
dation or  anticipation  in  the  development  of  some  parasites?  Nor 
do  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  hypothesis  of  Pes 
{Rifarma  Medica,  1893),  who  supposes  that  some  of  the  organisms 
which  were  very  small  when  they  entered  into  the  red  cells  mature 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  by  early  segmentation  eventually  form  a  sec- 
ond group. 

These  various  interpretations  of  the  phenomena  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  explain  the  regidarity  with  which  they  occur — why  a  simple 
tertian,  for  instance,  becomes  quotidian  with  attacks  occurring  every 
day  at  about  the  same  hour.  This  makes  one  think  that  the  fact 
cannot  be  due  to  an  anticipation  or  retardation  in  the  development 
of  certain  parasites.  Why  should  these  anticipations  or  retardations 
be  usually  of  just  twenty -four  hours  and  not  more  or  less?  And  if  we 
admit  the  possibility  of  an  anticipation  or  delay  in  the  development 
of  the  parasites  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  how  can  we  reconcile  such 
a  supposition  with  the  regularity  with  which  the  attacks  of  a  simple 
tertian  are  usually  developed?  It  would,  moreover,  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  explain,  by  the  theory  of  an  anticipation  or  retardation 
in  development,  the  fact  that  a  simple  quartan  may  become  triple,  or 
why  one  generation  of  parasites  is  followed  by  three  and  usually  not 
more. 

It  appears  to  us  very  probable  that  the  cases  in  which  a  simple 
tertian  is  followed  by  a  double  tertian  are  those  in  which  two  groups 
of  parasites  have  existed  in  the  blood  from  the  beginning  of  the  infec- 
tion, but  one  of  them  in  insufficient  quantity  and  of  too  feeble  strength 
to  excite  a  fever.  This  belief  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
cases  of  tertian,  which  are  double  from  the  beginning,  are  more  fre- 
quent than  those  in  which  the  double  tertian  is  secondary  to  an  ap- 
parently simple  tertian ;  secondly,  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  majority 
of  simple  tertians,  in  which  the  temperature  is  taken  regularly  in  the 
days  intervening  between  the  attacks,  we  find  a  slight  elevation  which 
represents  a  rudimentary  attack,  so  that  nearly  all  simple  tertians 
are  in  reality  double  tertians  in  effect.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  quartan  and  the  triple  quartan,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
primary  infections. 
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The  f imdaioaiital  qnaetiotis  tbeo,  we  beUeTe,  btb  whj 
very  ofteti  ca«e«  of  primarj  infection  prodneed  hf  Tuiaiii 
ptummiimi  why  tbi^ie  groapB  nMimlly  matDja  legidailr 
twenty-fonr  hatus'  mterral ;  and  finall j  why  Hiere  am 
mom  tlian  two  of  tliem  in  the  tertian  (donble  tertian)  and  ndt  more 
tlian  t}iTt«6  in  tb@  quartan  (triple  quartan ),  tba  nmnber  being 
only  in  alt^jgetlier  exceptional  caiges.  A  priori  wo  sliuuld  eipeet 
infaetionii  with  many  generations  of  parasited  matoruig  at  iuegslar 
iiitenalti  would  V>e,  if  not  the  rule,  at  least  of  frecinent  occiiii«m«5 
but  aa  w©  liavo  said^  this  is  not  the  case.  Why  do  patients  cfkK 
have  one,  two,  or  three  groups  or  generations  of  qoartan  parasites 
«I>*>nilatiBg  fit  El>ont  one  da3  's  iuterval,  or  one  or  two  geneiatiotM  of 
tertian  paraBiteti*  and  fioarcely  ever  a  larger  number?  In  olh^  worffl, 
why  are  the  irrflgular  fevers  of  quartan  or  tertian  origin  ei^cs^ylianal 
as  ct»tn purod  with  the  Hingle^  doable^  or  triple  quartan,  and  tli©  sii^ie 
or  doublo  tertian? 

At  first  thought  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  person  living  in  a 
maliiririuH  region  in  not  continually  infected  by  malarial  parasites. 
It  seems  to  ua  jirobable  that  the  matter  under  discussion  depends 
ujjou  the  mechanism  by  wlii<*h  the  infection  is  taken.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  malarial  parasiteH  are  inoculated  by  special  mosquitos  which 
bite  Uttually  in  the  evauiug  twilight  and  at  night  Now,  let  na  sup- 
pose that  an  individual  Bojourning  in  a  maUvrious  region  is  bitten 
every  night  by  infectod  moHtiuitoA,  and  cnusetinently  inoculated  vrith 
quartan  jiarasites ;  after  the  firjit  three  nights  lie  vrill  have  in  his  blood 
tliree  generations  of  quartan  parasites,  which,  having  been  introtluced 
at  intervals  of  about  a  day,  will  mature  at  the  same  intervals;  the  re- 
flult  will  be  a  triple  quartan.  If  then,  the  same  individual  continues 
to  be  bitten  and  inoculated  with  quartans  in  the  following  nights,  it 
18  evident  that  the  new  geueratione  will  be  superimposed  upon  the 
first,  and  join  in  with  them,  and  the  fever  will  consequently  remain 
a  triplo  c[uartan,  without  irregularity  or  complications.  The  same 
deductions  may  be  made  in  case  of  tlie  other  fevers  of  regular  type, 
lu  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  iireseuee  in  the  patient  of  several 
groups  of  parasites  maturing  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  of 
twmih  -fi>iir  liouiH  <-an  probably  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
iHMiljitiiHi  i>f  tho  pntieut  by  malarial  mosquitos  usually  occurs  at  the 
same  interval  of  time, 

A  double  tertian  may  later  become  single,  or  a  quartan  wliicb  is 
triplo  in  the  lK>ginuiug  may  change  ioto  double  or  single,  either  spon* 
taneously  or  as  the  result  of  treatment.  We  have  already  said  that 
(juiniue  given  at  the  right  time,  in  rather  small  doses,  may  suppress 
one  group  of  parasites^  leaving  the  others  more  or  lees  undisturbed. 
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When  this  occurs  spontaneously,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  may 
be  attenuation  of  one  or  two  groups  of  parasites,  which  temporarily 
lose  the  power  of  causing  a  febrile  attack.  It  is  extremely  instruc- 
tive to  follow  a  triple  quartan  which  becomes  single ;  in  such  a  case, 
we  have  seen  two  generations  of  parasites  become  weakened  in  the 
blood  and  produce  no  more  fever,  while  one  continued  to  develop  and 
to  give  regularly  the  attacks  of  a  simple  quartan.  In  spite  of  this, 
during  the  stage  of  apy rexia  we  have  continued  to  see  for  several  days 
even  a  few  quartan  parasites  in  the  various  stages  of  development  be- 
longing to  the  generations  whose  activity  of  growth  had  been  weak- 
ened. The  phenomenon  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  attenu- 
ation related  to  the  immunity  which  the  patient  slowly  acquires ;  it 
is  in  fact  observed  only  in  patients  who  have  suffered  a  long  while 
from  the  infection,  and  who  begin  to  show  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
recovery.  Regarding  the  several  febrile  types  in  respect  of  which 
there  have  been  no  recent  investigations,  such  as  the  quintan,  sextan, 
etc.,  and  the  long-interval  fevers,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  section 
on  the  Classification  of  Malarial  Fevers. 

Malaria  toiiliout  Fevet\ — In  some  patients  all  the  conditions  de- 
scribed above  may  exist  and  become  manifest  when  the  disease  ap- 
I)ears,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  elevatxon  of  temperature.  This  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  two  classes  of  cases:  (1)  in  some  extremely  grave 
infections  with  pernicious  symptoms,  and  (2)  in  certain  patients  in 
whom  the  disease  tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure. 

1.  The  first  class  has  long  been  known.  All  physicians  are  aware 
that  there  are  grave  and  sometimes  mortal  infections  in  which  the 
rectal  temperature  may  be  little  above  the  normal  or  may  even  be 
subnormal.  When  the  blood  is  examined  in  some  of  these  cases,  we 
may  find  many  parasites  in  fission,  numerous  phagocytes,  etc.,  so 
that  the  conditions  which  produce  pyrexia  are  there  without  its  being 
produced.  The  reason  for  this  can  be  found  only  in  special  con- 
ditions of  the  patient's  organism;  just  as  there  may  be  a  lobar 
X>neumonia  without  elevation  of  temperature,  especially  in  aged  and 
feeble  persons,  so  there  may  occur  grave  malarial  infections  without 
fever. 

We  recall  the  case  of  a  man  of  somewhat  advanced  years  who  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  in  an  algid  state;  in  the 
blood  there  were  numerous  parasites  in  all  the  stages  of  development. 
He  was  cured  by  the  use  of  quinine  and  stimulating  remedies,  but 
after  about  three  weeks  the  disease  returned,  and  during  this  relapse 
there  was  the  same  algid  state  with  a  subnormal  rectal  temperature; 
the  same  thing  was  also  observed  in  a  second  relapse.  In  this  pa- 
tient every  malarial  attack  was  accompanied  by  profuse  diarrhoea. 
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Evidently  the  reason  for  tbeee  phenomena  lay  iu  dome  indiTidiml 
oonditioDs  not  thoroughly  known. 

2.  A  similar  phenomenon  occms,  ae  we  have  said,  when,  nsaally 
after  long  duration  of  the  infection,  the  patients  have  ac<[uire(l  a 
csertain  degree  of  immunity.  This  may  be  well  studied  in  the  quartan, 
in  which,  as  we  know,  the  whole  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  t^ikes  plAc^» 
in  the  circulating  blood.  In  some  patients  we  t!An  see  that  e%'en  after 
spontaneous  cessation  of  the  attaoka  the  paraiiiteB  go  on  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  life  cycle,  multiiUyiiig  with  regularity,  but  even 
though  fission  and  a  fresh  invasion  of  pariisites  occur,  the  febrile 
attack  is  absent.  We  might  say  that  the  fever  is  absent  because  the 
parasites,  and  especially  the  multiplying  forms,  are  too  few  in  number 
to  cause  fever,  but  this  supposition  is  met  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
primary  infections  in  which,  with  an  even  smaller  number  of  para- 
sites, severe  febrile  attacks  occur-  We  might  also  supjjose  that  the 
parasites  were  so  modiiied  as  to  lose  their  capacity  for  prtxlucing  the 
py retogenous  material  in  snflieiout  amount  to  produce  the  fever.  But 
even  this  is  rendered  untenable  by  the  fact  that  if  the  person  under 
the  above-mentioned  conditions^  with  paraaites  circiUtiting  in  the 
blood,  is  exposed  to  one  of  the  occasional  causes  of  maliirial  infection, 
as  for  instance  cold,  he  may  have  the  febrile  attack.  We  have  seen 
patients  iu  whoae  blood  (luart^iu  parasites  regularly  completed  their 
life  cycle  without  occasioning  fever,  but  iu  whom  a  febrile  attack  was 
brought  on  by  a  cold  douche.  Therefore  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  if  under  the  above  conditions  the  fever  is  not  xjroduced,  the 
reason  must  lie  iu  the  patient  himself,  who  has  gradually  become 
immunized  against  the  fever-producing  power  of  tlie  parasites.  Chill- 
ing of  the  surface,  which  has  such  a  complex  action  on  the  blood  and 
on  the  organism  in  general,  might  temporarily  suspend  this  immunity. 

These  contradictory  facts  and  their  probable  causes  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  those  who  as  yet  do  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
demonstrated  fact  fur  all  malarial  fevers  that  there  is  an  intimaio 
relationship  between  the  sporulation  of  the  parasites  and  the  febrile 
attacks. 

Fcmrwithoui  Anij  Apparent  Cfmnection  unih  the  Life  VijeUof  the 
Pfircmtes. — In  some  cases  of  pernicious  fever  after  the  use  of  (luinine 
the  parasites  may  disa[ij)enr  from  the  blood,  and  in  si»ite  of  this  the 
temperature  remains  high  for  several  days,  and  death  may  even  occur 
in  hypen>yreiia,  the  temperature  running  up  even  to  41'  C.  (lOS^S"* 
F.),  We  have  obser\^€kl  this  particularly  in  cerebral  pernicious  fevers 
(comatose,  convulsive,  etc. ),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  connected 
with  functional  or  anatomical  alterations  iu  the  thermic  centres  pro* 
duced  by  previous  {>arasitic  invasion^     Possibly  we  have  to  do  with 
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a  fever  Blmilar  in  its  genesis  to  those  produced  in  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage or  in  some  cases  of  softening,  and  in  general  to  the  non-in- 
fections diseases  of  the  nervous  centres.  But  leaving  aside  these 
extreme  cases,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  even  in  the  ordinary 
pernicious  fevers  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  es- 
tablish a  relation  between  the  course  of  the  feYer  and  the  life  cycle  of 
the  parasite,  even  when  only  one  generation  exists  in  the  blood.  In 
the  very  grave  cases  it  is  evident  that  some  disturbing  elements  must 
intervene,  the  influence  of  which  for  the  most  part  renders  unrecog- 
nizable the  intimate  relationship  between  the  parasitic  cycle  and  the 
course  of  the  temx)erature. 

Injlueyice  of  Fever  on  the  Course  of  the  Disease. — The  question 
has  been  discussed  in  regard  to  all  infectious  fevers  whether  the 
fever,  or  in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  elevation  of  temperature,  is 
useful  or  not  to  the  diseased  organism ;  and,  as  we  know,  the  replies 
have  been  various  and,  as  a  rule,  based  not  so  much  on  an  objective 
examination  of  the  facts  as  on  the  general  View  which  those  who  gave 
them  held  in  regard  to  the  biological  significance  of  the  febrile  proc- 
ess or  processes.  Some,  regarding  the  fever  as  a  reaction  useful  to 
the  patient,  according  to  a  classic  opinion,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  physician  should  not  endeavor  to  combat  it.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  general  question  which,  with  the  help  of  experimental 
observations  and  researches,  has  been  much  discussed.  We  will- 
merely  recall  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  discuss  the  matter  profit- 
ably is  to  take  case  by  case  in  each  variety  of  fever.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  in  typhoid  fever,  start  from  a  theory  in  regard  to  fever  to 
decide  whether  or  no  antipyresis  should  be  induced,  but  we  must 
ascertain  whether,  in  that  special  case,  antipyresis  would  or  would 
not  be  of  use.  In  the  case  of  malarial  fevers  we  have  the  same 
problem,  which  is  perhaps  more  easily  studied  in  this  than  in  other 
infections,  because  of  the  more  minute  knowledge  which  we  possess 
as  to  the  biology  of  the  malarial  i)arasite.  In  spite  of  this,  in  our 
opinion  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  query. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  height  of  the  fever  does  not  as  a  rule 
correspond  to  the  severity  of  the  infection — this  may  be  stated  in 
regard  to  relapsing  fever,  some  cases  of  septicsomia,  etc.  Now  the 
fact  noted  above,  that  in  grave  malarial  infections  there  may  be  no 
elevation  of  temperature,  might  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  a 
useful  reaction  is  absent,  but  it  is  permitted  us  to  assume  at  the  most 
that  with  the  insuflSciency  or  the  absence  of  the  defensive  powers  of 
the  organism  there  coincides  an  absence  of  temi)erature  elevation,  but 
nothing  authorizes  us  to  identify  these  powers  of  defence  with  the 
elevation  itself  of  the  temperature.     We  are  also  led  to  inquire 
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wliether  there  are  any  indicatioiiB  tliat  the  febrile  procsess,  of  which 

the  high  temperature  is  the  most  manifest  sigii>  is  injurious  to  the  life 
of  the  parasite.  There  are  some  facts  which  wonld  seem  to  give  an 
aSirmative  answer;  as  this  for  instance :  that  during  the  febrile  attack 
mauj  mature  parasit*>s  degenerate  and  die  in  the  blood;  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  development  and  growth  of  the  parasite  occur  almost j 
entirely  during  the  period  of  apyrexia.  This  is  especially  striking 
in  the  prolonged  attacks  of  estival  tertian,  in  which  at  the  end  of  the 
attack  we  still  find  young  i^arasitea  within  the  red  corpuscles,  while 
their  whole  development  np  to  multiijlication  lakes  place  in  the  few 
hours  of  apyrexia.  In  the  third  place  we  might  quote  the  fact  ol>- 
aerved  that  sometimes  a  malarial  patient  will  recover  spontaneously 
after  a  grave  and  prolonged  attack.  This  has  been  noticed  chiefly  iu 
the  ordinary  tertian. 

But  opposed  to  these  facts  are  others  which  lead  ua  to  l>elieve 
that  the  febrile  attack  does  not  modify  the  development  of  the  para- 
site to  any  great  extent.  For  instance,  we  all  know  tliat  for  wholej 
weeks  at  a  time  double  tertians  and  triple  quartans  may  follow  each 
other  with  the  greatest  regularity.  In  these  cases  the  development  of 
the  parasiteSj  which  in  the  qnartau  and  simple  tertian  occurs  almost 
altogether  during  apyrexia,  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  repeated 
febrile  attacks,  but  iu  spite  of  that  it  may  proceed  regularly  without 
modification.  This,  however,  does  not  permit  us  to  deny  that  the 
febrile  attack  may  be  injurious  to  the  life  of  the  parasites  at  some 
particular  moment  in  their  existence,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  act 
of  multiplication  or  in  the  phase  immediately  following,  and  not  at 
any  other  time— just  as  quinine  has  a  different  effect  upon  the  para- 
sites at  different  stages  in  their  life.  A  positive  answer  cannot  there- 
fore be  given  to  this  question. 

Poslmalarial  Fever. — In  addition  to  the  febrile  attacks  which  are 
connected  with  the  life  c^^clo  of  the  parasites  and  which  we  have  \men 
discussing,  we  sometimes  see  a  slight  or  marked  rise  in  temperaturei 
of  brief  or  of  protracted  duration,  after  quinine  hag  caused  an  entire 
disappearance  of  the  parasites.  This  is  the  so-called  postmalarial 
fever,  which  may  last  for  a  long  while,  especially  after  grave  infec- 
tions. We  can  give  no  i>ositive  information  as  to  the  pathology  of 
this  fever.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  after  the  disai> 
{)earanc6  of  the  parasites  from  the  blood  a  process  is  initiated  by 
means  of  wluch  the  debris,  so  to  speak,  of  the  preceding  infection  is 
gradually  removed  from  the  system,  we  have  proposed  to  call  this 
spodogenous  fever  (from  a^otJoF,  cinders,  ashes).  But,  in  truth,  w© 
do  not  know  precisely  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  nor  can 
we  say  why  it  is  observed  iu  some  cases  and  lacking  iu  others* 
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F.  Flehn  and  others  have  spoken  of  a  postmalarial  fever  from 
quinine.  We  also  have  seen  a  patient  who,  after  cerebral  per- 
nicious fever,  continued  for  several  weeks  to  have  a  febrile  attack 
whenever  he  took  from  one  to  two  grams  of  quinine,  without 
parasites  being  found  in  the  blood;  neither  was  there  albumin  nor 
haemoglobin  in  the  urine.  But  we  know  too  little  about  these 
quinine  fevers,  even  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  to  discuss  them  with 
profit. 

The  Malarial  Poison  is  not  PJdogogenic. — From  what  has  been 
said  so  far,  we  can  see  that  while  the  malarial  parasites  profoundly 
modify  the  blood  crasis  and  produce  fevers  at  a  given  period  of  their 
life  cycle,  they  never  cause  acute  inflammations  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word.  They  never  produce  leucocytosis  of  a  true  inflammatory 
type,  nor,  consequently,  inflammations  with  exudation  of  leucocytes. 
This  was  clearly  shown  some  time  ago  by  Baccelli,  from  clinical 
observations;  and  we  may  add  that  pathological  anatomy  and  the 
knowledge  we  possess  as  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  parasites, 
described  above,  absolutely  confirm  these  observations.  Some  more 
recent  writers  (as  Laveran)  sx)eak  of  malarial  pneumonia,  endocar- 
ditis, etc.,  but  we  can  positively  assert  from  the  result  of  numerous 
autopsies  and  bacteriological  researches  that  in  all  these  inflamma- 
tory processes  we  always  find  a  secondary  infection  by  pyogenous 
schizomycetes  or  by  the  pneumonia  diplococcus.  As  secondary  effects 
of  the  malarial  infection,  however,  we  may  have  certain  alterations 
in  various  viscera  like  those  of  chronic  inflammatory  processes ;  as 
hepatitis,  nephritis,  etc.  These  lesions,  however,  as  pathological 
anatomy  teaches  us,  should  be  considered  as  secondary  to  the  degen- 
erative or  necrotic  lesions  which  are  produced  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  various  organs  by  the  parasitic  invasion.  Even  the  acute  nephri- 
tis occurring  in  malaria  may  be  held  to  be  an  acute  degenerative  le- 
sion of  the  renjil  parenchyma,  probably  of  toxic  origin ;  and  the  acute 
enteritis  and  colitis  of  malarial  origin  are,  in  our  opinion,  secondary 
to  necrosis  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucosa  determined  by  the  para- 
sitic invasion,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  germs  which  inhabit  the  intes- 
tinal tract  in  the  portions  of  mucosa  thus  altered. 

The  Urine  in  Malaria. 

Many  investigators  have  for  a  long  time  studied  intermittent  ma- 
larial fevers  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  alterations  in  metab- 
olism secondary  to  a  febrile  process  of  short  duration.  From  this 
point  of  view  malarial  fevers  offer  a  fine  field  for  research,  so  that  a 
study  of  the  urine  in  malaria  is  of  importance  in  regard  not  only  to 
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tlie  pathology  ol  this  infection,  but  also  to  the  general  pathology  of" 
infective  feTers, 

The  bohavior  of  the  urinary  seoreiioQ  during  the  attacks,  in  the 
interval  between  attacks,  and  during  convalescence,  the  inodilicationa 
in  its  amount,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  constituenta, 
etc.,  have  l)een  the  subjects  of  much  research.  We  shall  base  our  re- 
marks chiefly  on  the  work  of  Rem-Picci,  who  has  long  interested 
himself  in  this  subject  at  the  medical  clinic  of  the  University  of  Rome, 

Amount — If  the  urine  of  twenty -four  hours  be  collected  from  a 
malarial  patient  during  the  course  of  au  acute  infection,  we  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  find  marked  variations  from  the  normal  as  to  quantity.  In  ter- 
tian and  quartan  fevers,  however,  the  amount  is  mora  than  usual,  while 
in  estival  infections  it  is  often  less — ^that  is  to  say,  the  estival  infec- 
tions in  this  respect  more  nearly  approach  the  condition  of  continued 
fevei's.  During  the  febrile  attack,  as  a  rule,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  urine ;  this  has  been  noted  by  various  authorities,  and  is 
explained  by  Biegel  as  due  to  increased  vascular  tension  during  the 
chill,  and  to  a  diminution  ia  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cutaneous 
surfaces-  But  even  for  a  time  immediately  preceding  the  attack  and 
following  it  the  amount  of  urine  may  be  increased ;  the  minimuia  ia 
obtained  in  the  interval  of  apyrexia  between  the  attacks.  There  are 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  greatest  amount  is  found  after  the 
fever,  and  not  during  the  attack. 

The  specific  gmvihj  of  the  urine  passed  during  the  attack  is  often 
increased^  however  great  the  amount  may  be*  This  is  due  to  the  ab- 
solute increase  of  the  salts  and  nitrogen  eliminated*  Even  in  the 
polyuria  of  the  first  hours  of  the  attack  (urine  passed  after  the  chill) 
the  specific  gravity  may  be  high. 

After^the  fever  has  been  checked  by  quinine  or  has  ceased  spon- 
taneously, we  often  observe  what  has  been  called  ih^  pohjnria  o/con- 
vakscaice,  Moss^  states  that  this  polyuria  occurs  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  day  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  disappears  either 
rapidly  or  by  degrees;  he  observed  it  in  about  a  third  of  his  cases 
(eleven  out  of  thirty -six) ;  Eera-Picci  found  polyuria  in  sixty  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  occurs  even  more 
often,  because  it  may  not  begin  until  several  days  after  tlie  cessation 
of  the  fever,  and  many  patients  have  already  left  the  hospital  and 
are  beyond  observation  by  that  time.  It  may,  however,  api>ear  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  or  even  during  tlte  last  at- 
tacks. Its  duration  may  be  of  several  days,  or  it  may  bo  i>rotracted 
as  long  as  a  month.  The  amount  is  usually  from  two  to  three  litres 
(four  to  six  piuts),  rarely  more.  Eem-Picci  has  never  seen  it  go 
higher  than  six  litres  in  the  twenty-four  hours*     It  is  found  ia  both 
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primary  cases  and  relapses,  after  severe  aud  after  slight  attacks,  in 
the  weak  and  in  well-nourished  persons.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it 
is  more  often  observed  in  tertian  and  quartan  than  in  summer-autumn 
fevers,  a  difference  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  febrile  sx)ecies, 
and  not  to  accidental  circumstances  or  to  the  different  seasons  in 
which  these  fevers  predominate.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is 
increased  relatively  to  the  amount,  owing  to  the  abundant  elimination 
of  solid  substances.  The  greatest  elimination  occurs  during  the 
night,  a  fact  that  is  usually  observed  also  in  malarial  patients  who 
have  not  polyuria.  As  to  the  significance  of  the  polyuria  in  con- 
valescence, it  may  be  stated  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  alimenta- 
tion. Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  recovery,  because 
it  is  often  absent  in  cases  of  spontaneous  cure,  and  sometimes  present 
during  the  course  of  the  fever.  But  according  to  Rem-Picci,  it  is  an 
eliminative  polyuria,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  due  to  the  attempt  of  the 
organism  to  rid  itself  of  the  debris  of  the  tissues  decomposed  during 
the  fever  but  remaining  in  the  organism. 

Much  rarer  than,  and  differing  from,  this  polyuria  of  convales- 
cence is  the  chrome  jyohjuria,  which  occurs  in  chronic  malarial  pa- 
tients and  cachectics.  As  in  simple  polyuria,  the  urine  is  of  a  low 
specific  gravity,  ranging  from  1.005,  even  when  the  amount  is  above 
4,000  c.c.  (eight  pints)  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  of 
urine  may  be  very  great.  It  would  seem  that  in  some  cases  the  poly- 
uria of  convalescence  passes  into  simple  chronic  polyuria,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  varieties. 

Physical  Properties. — The  urine  of  malarial  patients  is  usually 
highly  colored,  especially  during  the  attack ;  it  often  becomes  turbid 
after  it  is  passed,  and  if  left  standing  throws  down  a  sediment  com- 
posed sometimes  of  urates  and  sometimes  of  phosphates.  In  post- 
malarial  polyuria  the  urine  is  not  so  pale  as  is  that  of  dilute  urine  in 
general ;  often  it  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  gives  the  reaction  of 
urobilin. 

Urea, — It  is  known  that  malarial  fevers  have  served  as  a  basis,  so 
to  speak,  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  increased  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  fevers,  and  of  the  increased  consumption  (in  gen- 
eral) of  albumin.     Many  researches  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  malarial  fever  i)atients  is 
nearly  always  above  the  normal,  but  is  not  excessive.  We  cannot 
state  it  to  be  the  rule  that  there  is  greater  elimination  of  nitrogen  in 
robust  patients  recently  infected  than  in  those  suffering  from  relapses, 
and  in  the  ansemic.  This  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  case,  from  what 
is  known  as  to  the  behavior  of  ansemia,  but  evidently  the  total  amount 
of  the  nitrogen  is  influenced  by  so  many  factors,  such  as  alimenta- 
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tion,  absorption  J  etc.,  that  we  cannot  expect  that  there  shonlil  be  an 
exact  and  constant  relation  between  the  facts  in  question. 

As  to  the  phenomena  induced  by  the  febrile  attack,  we  know  that 
during  the  attack  there  is  nsnallj  an  increased  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen, wliich  is  not,  however,  constant;  there  are  cases  indeed  in  which 
the  least  elimioation  occurs  during  the  fever.  The  first  is  most 
marked  in  quartan  fevers;  the  second^  it  wotdd  appear,  in  some  fevers 
with  short  intervals  of  apyrexia.  For  instance,  iu  one  case  of  quar- 
tan, in  which  the  fever  relapsed  as  a  quotidian  (triple  quartan).  Rem- 
Picci  found  during  the  quotidian  a  greater  elimination  of  niti^ogen  in 
the  apyrexia  than  during  the  fever,  wlule  during  the  regular  quartan 
the  increase  of  nitrogeu  coincided  with  the  febrile  attack. 

Am  a  rule,  the  greatest  amount  of  nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  first 
hours  of  the  fever;  probably  the  increased  blood  iiressure  and  the 
great  destmctioa  of  i*ed  corpuscles  at  tljis  time  are  the  causal  factors. 
In  this  the  observations  of  the  various  writers  agree*  Exceptiouallj 
there  is  an  increase  before  the  fever,  the  so-called  prefebrile  increase. 
The  lowest  excretion  of  nitrogen,  but  not  l:>elow  the  normal,  is  usu- 
ally found  after  the  attack.  But  in  the  cases  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, in  which  there  was  slight  elimination  during  the  fever,  the 
maximum  occurred  afterwards.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the 
urea  formed  during  the  fever  is  eliminated  later  only,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  even  physiologically  the  formation  of  urea  does  not 
always  coincide  with  its  elimination. 

Sidney  Einger  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  conva- 
lescence we  may  have  a  greater  elimination  of  nitrogeu  in  the  time 
corresponding  to  the  expected  febrile  attack,  even  when  this  does  not 
take  place.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  others,  and  in  one  case  by 
Eem-Picci, 

It  seems  to  us  that  from  the  facts  given  above  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  held  to  b© 
chiefly  and  primarily  in  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles destroyed;  because  if  this  were  the  case,  there  should  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  effects  of  a  febrile  attack  according  to  whether  it  is 
primary  or  a  relapse,  the  destruction  of  red  cells  being  much  greater 
in  the  former  case.  Neither  can  we  consider  it  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  height  of  the  temperature.  It  is  not  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature,  but  the  infection,  that  increases  the  tissue  waste 
to  which  the  increase  of  nitrogen  is  due. 

Uric  Acid,— Vfhiie  there  have  been  many  researches  as  to  the 
variations  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  those  of  Eem-Picci  are  about 
the  only  accurate  ones  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  uric  acid. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  his  investigations  is  that  no  special  and 
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constant  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  daring 
the  febrile  attack.  We  can  onlj  say,  and  even  then  only  approxi- 
mately, that  the  proportion  of  uiic  acid  usually  falls  before  the  fever, 
and  that  it  is  rather  high  during  the  attack.  But  the  attack  has  no 
positive  or  constant  effect  upon  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  which 
proves  the  independence  of  the  formation  of  uric  acid  and  that  of  ni- 
trogen, the  latter,  as  we  have  shown,  obeying  special  laws.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  urine  of  malarial  patients  is  often  turbid  from  un- 
dissolved urates,  and  that  it  often  throws  down  a  brick-dust  deposit, 
but  this  may  be  merely  a  question  of  the  solubility  of  the  uric  acid 
in  this  particular  urine,  and  not  of  an  increased  production. 

Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  an  en- 
larged spleen,  which  is  so  constant  and  characteristic  in  malaria, 
there  is  no  constant  increase  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  such  as  we 
find  in  other  diseases  associated  with  an  enlarged  spleen. 

CJdondes. — The  researches  as  to  the  elimination  of  the  chlorides 
have  been  more  extensive,  but  rather  contradictory  in  their  results. 
Bem-Picci  and  Caccini  have  studied  thirteen  cases  of  tertian  and 
quartan  fever,  primary  and  relapsed,  some  cured  by  quinine,  some 
recovering  spontaneously.  From  their  researches  we  find  that  in  the 
first  hours  of  the  attack  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of 
urine  and  of  the  chlorides,  and  then  follows  a  gradual  diminution 
which  usually  attains  its  maximum  when  the  fever  falls;  immediately 
after  the  fever  the  amount  of  chlorides  excreted  continues  subnormal 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  is  not  marked  or  constant.  We 
should  judge  from  the  results  of  the  researches  that  these  variations 
do  not  depend  upon  alimentation,  but  are  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  phenomena  characterizing  the  febrile  attack. 

Thus  we  may  regard  the  increased  elimination  of  chlorides,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  related  to  various  factors, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  the  red  cells,  the  increased  blood  pressure 
during  the  chill  whence  also  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine,  the 
lavage  of  the  tissues,  etc.,  and  in  general  the  greater  destruction  of 
the  tissues  themselves.  The  diminution  immediately  following  the 
attack  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  after  the  increased  elimi- 
nation due  to  the  attack,  the  blood  retains  the  chlorides  introduced 
into  it.  We  may  further  suppose  that  the  blood  must  retain  chlor- 
ides while  it  is  recovering  from  the  loss  of  the  red  cells. 

During  convalescence  we  sometimes  notice  a  marked  elimination 
of  sodium  chloride  with  polyuria  and  azoturia.  For  the  most  part 
there  is  a  certain  relationship  between  the  volume  of  the  urine  and 
the  amount  of  chlorides  and  of  nitrogen. 

Phosphates. — There  have  been  many  researches  into  the  matter  of 
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the  elimiiiatioQ  of  phosphates  cluriDg  febrile  diseases.  In  dia 
with  a  coutiuued  fever  there  ia  usually  a  decrease,  though  it  is  not 
cerfaun  whether  this  is  owing  to  the  fever  or  to  the  clianged  diet* 
Many  authorities  lioIJ  to  the  hitter  view.  Vogel,  who  has  made  an 
analysis  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine  in  more  than  a  thuusanj 
cases  of  various  diseases,  regards  it  as  a  mere  queation  of  alimeDta- 
tion. 

As  to  malarial  fevers,  Boseustein,  who  studied  a  case  of  (juartan 
during  two  attacks,  found  a  diminution  of  phosphates  during  the 
fever^  which  he  attributed  to  the  lack  of  food,  Oee,  who  studied  two 
cases  of  tertian,  giving  food  during  the  fever  in  order  to  exclude  the 
question  of  aliuienkition^  found  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  arine 
diminished  at  the  l>egiiinitig  of  the  febrile  attack,  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  during  the  acme  of  the  attack,  rose  towards  the  end  of  it, 
and  amounted  to  two  or  three  times  the  normal  almost  the  instant 
the  fever  felL  Frcund  in  two  cases  of  malaria  noted  a  diminution  of 
phoBphorus,  even  to  complete  disaijpearance  from  the  urine  during 
tlie  fever,  and  found  that  when  ho  gave  the  t^t'^^^I^^^^  of  BrKliura  hy 
the  mouth  there  was  still  a  diminution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
urine.  The  results  of  the  more  recent  researches  of  Rem-Picci  and 
Bemasconi,  which  were  much  more  extensive  and  were  surrounded 
by  all  necessary  precautions^  agree  with  these.  These  observers  stotl- 
led  five  cases  of  quartan,  three  of  tertian^  two  of  double  tertian,  two 
of  malarial  cachexia,  and  three  of  recently  cured  infection*  Their 
conclusions  were  that,  in  malarial  fevers  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  often  increased  above 
normal.     In  their  cases  alimentation  was  usually  abundant. 

Almost  immcHliatoly  after  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  there  is 
always  a  marked  diminution  of  phosphates  iu  the  urine,  while  tlie 
quantity  of  urine  is  usually  increased.  This  fact  is  the  more  remark* 
able,  because  physiologically  a  greater  amount  of  urine  means  a 
greater  elimination  of  phosphorus.  This  diminution  in  the  phos- 
phates is  not  in  proportion  to  tb©  duration  and  the  degree  of  the  fever 
and  is  indef>endent  of  alimentation;  in  fact,  it  occurs  even  when  the 
alkack  comes  ui>on  the  patient  in  fuU  digestion,  so  tliat  the  food  in- 
gested is  quite  etjual  in  amount  to  that  taken  on  the  days  of  apyrexia. 
Moreover,  during  the  fever  there  is  usually  an  increase  iu  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  chlorides  and  of  nitrogen.  Now,  if  all  depended  upon 
defective  alimentation,  these  substances  should  be  the  first  to  l>ci  in- 
inanced.  Besides  this,  if  we  adroiiuHter  sodium  phosphate  by  the 
mouth  or  inject  it  subcutaneously  before  the  fever,  it  is  not  excreted 
in  the  urine  during  the  fever. 

The  diminution  which  haa  occurred  during  the  fever  is  usually 
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followed,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  latter,  by  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid.  This  postfebrile  discharge  of  phosphates 
usually  occurs  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  lasts 
for  several  hours,  usually  completely  compensating  for  the  febrile 
diminution. 

When  the  infection  has  been  cut  short  by  quinine,  we  often,  but 
not  always,  find  a  phosphaturia  which  is  sometimes  most  marked  and 
accompanied  bv  more  or  less  profuse  polyuria.  Everything  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  during  the  fever  there  is  a  retention  of  phosphates  in 
the  organism,  and  probably  of  other  substances  as  well,  since  the 
amount  of  the  urine  may  be  much  increased,  with  a  high  specific 
gravity.  This  abundant  elimination  of  accumulated  matters  may  be 
injurious  to  the  kidneys,  as  shown  by  the  cases  of  postmalarial  al- 
buminuria in  which  the  albumin  is  transiently  present  during  the 
polyuria  and  the  phosphaturia. 

In  a  further  series  of  researches,  Rem-Picci  took  up  the  question 
of  the  elimination  of  phosphates  injected  subcutaneously  during  the 
apyrexia  and  during  the  stage  of  fever,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  the  fever  the  kidneys  only  partially  allow  the  passage  of 
phosphoric  acid^  no  matter  in  what  combination  it  is  found. 

Sodium  and  Potassium, — It  is  well  known  that  the  elimination  of 
these  two  alkalies  in  the  urine  is  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  metabolism,  because  as  these  two  sub- 
stances exist  in  different  proportions  in  the  various  tissues  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  their  elimination  may  approximately  indicate  what  kind 
of  tissue  has  been  destroyed  in  a  given  period  of  time.  Normally 
more  sodium  than  potassium  is  eliminated  (1.5-2  of  sodium  to  1  of 
potassium).  On  the  other  hand  potassium  is  more  abundant  than  so- 
dium in  those  conditions  in  which  the  body  destroys  its  own  tissues, 
such  as  protracted  fevers  and  fasting. 

Salkowski  has  demonstrated  the  way  in  which  the  elimination  of 
these  two  bases  occurs  in  febrile  diseases,  especially  in  fevers  of  long 
duration.  As  to  malarial  fevers,  we  obtain  the  clearest  results  in 
those  of  a  regular  type.  Eem-Picci  has  ascertained  the  following  facts : 
•  A  patient  suffering  from  regular  attacks  of  malarial  fever  nearly 
always  eliminates  more  sodium  than  potassium  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  as  he  does  normally ;  yet  the  proportion  is  not 
the  same  as  under  normal  conditions,  there  being  a  marked  tendency 
to  an  equalization  in  the  amounts  of  the  two  bases,  hence  there  is  a 
relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  potassium.  During  convalescence 
both  increase,  and,  what  is  of  great  interest,  the  potassium  takes  the 
lead,  so  that  in  some  cases  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  normal  ratio 
between  them. 
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I  As  to  the  inflnence  of  the  febrile  attack,  we  find  that  the  maxinmm 
eUmtnatiou  of  sodium  and  potassiuDi  occurs  during  the  hours  of  fe- 
ver^  at  which  time  the  amount  of  urine  is  also  greatest;  duriog  apy- 
rexia  the  values  are  lowered  and  may  even  go  below  normal-  In  the 
intervals  the  elimination  of  potassium  is  greater  than  that  of  sodium, 
relatively  and  sometimes  absolutely,  as  it  is  in  convalescence. 

Cases  of  estival  fever  do  not  give  such  regular  results,  yet  they  do 
not  contradict  the  laws  given  above.  The  lack  of  constancy  in  the  re- 
sults is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  fevers  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
prolonged  obseiTationa  and  regular  alimentation,  because  of  the  brev- 
ity of  the  periods  of  apyrexia  and  the  severity  of  the  attacks, 

The  difference  between  the  elimination  of  sodium  and  pol^asium 
in  the  urine  of  malarial  patients  and  that  in  infections  marked 
by  continued  fevers  (Saltowski  *s  data)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  malaria  alimentation  is  abundant.  In  fact,  in  the  grave  cases  of 
almost  continuous  malarial  fever  iu  which  little  food  is  taken,  the  al- 
kaline bases  behave  in  the  manner  described  b}'  Salkowski*  that  iia 
to  say,  the  excretion  of  both  is  low,  but  that  of  potassium  is  at  a  con- 
stantlj  higher  level  than  that  of  sodium. 

The  excess  in  the  excretion  of  sodium  during  the  attacks  of  regu- 
lar fevers  is  probably  peculiar  to  malaria,  and  is  possibly  in  relation 
with  the  abundant  diuresis*  The  contemporary  excess  of  potassium 
can  be  due  only  to  the  febrile  decomiK>sition  of  the  tissues,  to  which 
is  added  that  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which,  as  we  know,  are  rich  in 
potassium. 

While  during  convalescence  from  the  continued  fevers  there  is  & 
return  to  the  normal  ratio  in  the  excretion  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  not  only  that,  but  more  sodium  is  eliminated  than  is  ingested  (so 
that  some  authorities  believe  that  there  is  retention  of  it  during  the 
fever)  and  less  potassium  than  is  introduced  (it  being  evidently  re- 
tained to  assist  in  the  repair  of  the  wasted  tissues),  in  convalescence 
from  malarial  fevers  we  do  not  have  the  same  conditions.  There  is 
an  absolute  increase  of  both  bases,  but  proportionately  mor©  potas- 
sium than  sodium,  so  that  an  inversion  of  the  normal  ratio  is  almost 
the  rule.  This  is  the  esact  opposite  of  wLat  occurs  in  other  infec*- 
tions.  The  increase  in  both  bases  can  be  explained  only  by  the  same 
theory  that  we  hold  in  regard  to  postmalarial  phosphaturia  and  hy- 
percMoriduria,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  retention  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium during  the  febrile  period.  We  can  exclude  all  dependence  uix^n 
alimentation,  not  even  the  increase  in  potassium  being  due  to  it*  It 
is  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  the  elimination  of  debris,  which  from 
the  time  of  the  attack  has  remained  and  infiltrated  the  tissues ;  such 
are  the  necrotic  elements  fleucocytes,  etc)  which  are  found  in  the 
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viscera  in  great  number  after  a  series  of  febrile  attacks,  and  the  re- 
moval of  which  precedes  the  regeneration  of  the  tissues. 

In  discussing  the  polyuria  of  convalescence  we  stated  that  in  this 
the  greatest  elimination  of  water  (which  may  sometimes  be  three 
times  as  great  as  that  passed  in  the  daytime)  and  of  solid  matters 
occurs  with  a  surprising  regularity  during  the  night  hours.  We 
therefore  have  the  inverted  type  of  Quincke  in  the  urinary  secretion, 
as  occurs  in  cardiac  and  nephritic  patients;  moreover,  in  this  noctur- 
nal urine  the  normal  ratio,  sodium  >  potassium,  is  usually  inverted 
to  potassium  >  sodium,  just  as  in  fasting  and  in  febrile  states. 
Nocturnal  repose,  therefore,  appears  to  be  favorable  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  substances  derived  from  the  residua  of  febrile  tissue 
waste,  residua  which  are  stagnating,  so  to  speak,  in  the  tissues  them- 
selves and  are  expelled  by  the  eliminative  polyuria  of  convales- 
cence. 

Iro7i. — We  know  that  the  urine  of  fever  patients  ysually  contains 
more  iron  than  that  of  the  healthy.  Now,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Colasanti  and  Jacoangeli,  the  urine  of  malarial  fever  patients  con- 
tains on  an  average  more  iron  than  that  of  persons  suffering  from 
other  fevers.  The  amount  of  iron  eliminated  is  greater  after  than 
during  the  attack,  and  continues  for  some  days  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  parasites  from  the  blood.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  grav- 
ity and  duration  of  the  disease,  and  is  greater  in  primary  infections 
than  in  relapses.  Generally  speaking,  according  to  these  investiga- 
tors, every  increase  in  the  elimination  of  iron  corresponds  to  a  dimin- 
ution in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin. 

The  same  writers  also  determined  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  faeces 
in  five  malarial  patients,  by  Hamburger's  method.  Comparing  this 
with  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  faeces  of  a  healthy  individual  who  was 
living  under  similar  conditions,  they  found  that  iron  is  perceptibly 
increased  in  cases  of  a  certain  gravity,  and  the  increase  is  always 
greater  than  that  in  the  uriue,  but  goes  on  ixiri  passu  with  the  latter. 
This  iron  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  is  derived  not  so  much  from 
the  various  digestive  secretions  as  from  the  metamorphoses  which 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blgod  undergoes  in  the  liver  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pigment.  This  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  increase  of  iron  in 
the  faeces  of  malarial  patients  is  in  relation  with  the  polycholia, 
which  is  known  to  be  excessive  in  grave  infections. 

Toxicitf/ of  the  Uriue, — Many  authorities  have  found  an  increase 
in  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  in  malaria,  and  have  attributed  various 
significations  to  it.  Roque  and  Lemoine  studied  three  cases ;  one  of 
typical  tertian,  in  which  there  was  an  increased  toxicity  of  the  urino 
after  the  attack,  and  two  of  pernicious  fever,  in  which  there  was 
Vol.  XIX.— 15 
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marked  iacreaae  after  the  aclmiuistration  of  quinine.    From  tbese 

data  tliej  concluded  tliat  the  malarial  parasites  manufacture  in  the 
blood  a  large  quantity  of  toxic  products  which  are  in  great  measure 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  chiefly  after  the  attack;  and  that  quinine 
suljihate  acts  by  favoring  or  increasing  this  elimination.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  Juatify  such  conclusions.  If  there 
is  so  great  a  production  of  toxic  substances  through  the  actioD  of  the 
parasites,  we  cannot  understand  why  Celli  was  unable  to  demonstrate 
an  abnormal  toxicity  of  the  serum  at  various  periods  of  the  febrile 
process. 

Bottazzi  and  Pensuti  studied  this  €ubject  in  ten  cases  of  malarial 
fever,  some  of  ordinary  tertian,  and  the  others  of  eatival  fever*  They 
found  that  the  urine  passed  during  apyresia  was  more  toxic  than  that^ 
eliminated  during  the  fever  (thus  far  being  in  accordance  with  the 
above-mentioned  authorities)  and  that  it  was  more  toxic  than  normal 
urine.  This  tosicity  was  usually  increased  by  a  succession  of  febrile 
attacks,  but  there  were  cases  in  which  the  urotoxic  coefficient  rose 
and  fell  irregularly.  According  to  theae  writers  this  increased  tox- 
icity can  be  explained  by  the  changed  proportions  in  the  usual  con- 
stituents,  without  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  action  of  special  toxic 
substances.  They  incline  to  attribute  a  large  part  of  this  increase  in 
toxicity  of  the  non-febrile  urine  to  the  increased  elimination  of  uro- 
bilin. 

Abnormal  Suhstances.— Among  the  abnormal  substances  which  may 
be  found  in  the  urine  of  malarial  patients,  we  will  first  mention  fi^?n/m 
albumin,  which  has  been  found  in  varying  proportions  by  different 
observers.  In  our  experience,  for  instance,  albuminuria  in  malaria  is 
rare,  while  Marcboux  found  it  in  nearly  all  his  cases.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  frecjuency  of  albuminuria  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent malarial  regions.  For  a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  al- 
buminuria which  may  occur  in  malaria  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
sections  on  Sequeloo  and  Complications.  Nitclei:^lbu7ntn  has  been 
found  several  times  by  Maonaberg  in  the  urine  passed  during  or  after 
a  febrile  attack.  The  presence  of  peptone  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Bottazzi  and  by  Pensuti.  As  to  glf^comria  see  the  sections  on  Se- 
quels and  Complications.  Urohilin  is  often  found  in  large  amount* 
The  quantity  of  indican  is  frequently  increased.  The  dtazo  reaction  of 
Ehrlich  was  found  in  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  studied  by  Thayer  and 
Hewetson,  and  in  some  cases  also  by  Manuaberg  and  by  ourselves. 
In  some  cases,  rare  in  our  experience  at  least,  the  febrile  attack  is 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  severe  hftmafitria.  In  an  estivoau- 
tumnal  x>atient  with  severe  hfematuria  during  the  attacks,  recent^ 
ly  under  observation  in  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  De  Eossi 
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found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  red  corpuscles  containing  para- 
sites. 

For  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  urine  in  hceinoglo- 
binuria  see  the  section  on  that  subject. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  malaria  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
biology  of  the  parasite  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  no  seri- 
ous study  of  the  former  will  be  possible.  Hence  the  relatively  slight 
importance  of  the  anatomico-pathological  observations  made  before 
the  etiological  studies,  because  to  the  alterations  actually  due  to 
malaria  were  joined  others  of  varied  etiology,  or  those  really  due  to 
malaria  and  constituting  the  most  important  part  of  them  were  not 
recognized  as  such. 

The  studies  made  in  Borne  by  Biggiami  and  Guarnieri,  and  others 
elsewhere  before  and  after  them  (Laveran,  Councilman  and  Abbott, 
Bastianelli,  Dock,  Barker,  Monti,  and  others),  but  especially  the  for- 
mer, not  only  brought  in  evidence  the  anatomico-pathological  altera- 
tions due  exclusively  to  malaria,  and  their  pathogenesis,  but  they  also 
defined  them  most  exactly,  throwing  out  many  inaccuracies  proceed- 
ing from  insufficient  observations  and  many  hypothetical  interpreta- 
tions. For  this  reason  we  shall  take  as  our  guide  in  the  discussion 
of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  infection  the  studies  made  by 
Bignami  and  Guarnieri,  adding  to  them  the  later  observations  made 
by  ourselves  and  others. 

We  may  profitably  premise  our  study  with  a  few  definite  state- 
ments :  The  malarial  infection  develops  in  the  blood ;  here  only,  and 
chiefly  within  the  red  corpuscles,  can  the  parasite  live.  From  this 
it  follows  that  the  parasite  invades  the  red  corpuscles  and  nourishes 
itself  at  their  expense,  transforming  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
corpuscles  into  black  pigment  (which,  after  the  multiplication  or 
the  destruction  of  the  parasite,  is  incorporated  into  the  white  cells) 
or  otherwise  injuring  the  red  cori)uscles.  In  consequence  of  this 
infection  of  the  blood  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
cells,  a  production  of  the  detritus  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  of  the 
parasites,  the  presence  of  pigmented  white  cells,  and  the  penetration 
of  erythrocytes  containing  parasites  and  of  leucocytes  containing  pig- 
ment into  the  capillaries  of  all  the  organs.  It  can  be  understood  from 
this  primary  localization  of  the  infection  how  the  principal  changes 
must  be  found  in  the  hsematopoietic  organs  in  addition  to  the  blood, 
and  how  alterations  are  to  be  encountered  in  all  the  organs  and  in  all 
the  tissues. 
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Acute  Malaria. 

We  will  now  review  in  their  order  the  various  alterations  which 
are  seen  post  mortem  in  the  bodies  of  those  dead  of  au  acute  mala- 
rial infection.  External  examination  of  the  body  shows  a  pale  brown- 
ish color  of  the  skin — an  earthy  discoloration.  The  conditions  of 
l^eneral  nutrition  will  be  fomid  to  be  Tarious  according  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  diBease* 

Brahi. — In  cases  of  cerebral  pernicious  fever  the  leptomeninKes 
are  often  intensely  hyperBemic,  as  is  also  tlie  cerebral  substance, 
Hypenemia  alone  will  not  permit  ns  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  perni-. 
cions  malaria,  but  this  ciin  be  readily  made  when  to  the  hyperaBmia  is 
conjoined  melanosis.  A\Tien  this  is  present,  the  cortex  and  the  gray 
substance  of  the  ganglia  and  crura  assume  a  brownish-red  or  blackish 
color.  Such  variations  of  color j^re  explained  by  the  results  of  micro- 
scopical examination.  In  easels  which  are  not  at  all  exceptional  we 
find  in  the  nervous  centres  punctiform  hemorrhages  which  are  almost^ 
always  in  the  white  substance.  These  hemorrhages  are  sometimes 
few  in  number  and  collected  more  in  one  part  than  in  another,  Bome^ 
times  so  numerouSj  so  close,  and  occupying  such  an  extensive  area 
as  to  give  a  rosy  tint  to  the  white  substance  of  the  brain.  When  the 
hemorrhages  are  circumacribed,  their  seat  is  variable;  now  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  brain  mantle,  now  in  the  trunk,  as,  for  exam- 
III©,  in  one  of  the  internal  capsules,  and  now  in  the  cerebellum.  In 
the  latter  the  hemorrhages  occur  also  in  the  gray  su!>stance.  It  is 
to  be  not-ed  that  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  fever  (choleraic,  algid 
forms,  etc. )  when  the  infection  has  lasted  a  number  of  days,  or  iu 
the  relapses,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  may  be  found  quite  ante- 
mic. 

The  microscopical  examination  may  be  made  of  a  fresh  Bpecimen 
by  compressing  a  very  minute  portion  between  the  slide  and  cover- 
glasses;  or  in  preparations  made  by  tearing  out  a  little  particle 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  according  to  Bignami^s  method,  and  theu 
staining  it;  or  in  colored  sections.  Whichever  of  these  methods  is 
employed  we  see  that  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  there  are  parasites 
generally  enclosed  in  the  red  globules  witli  which  the  lumen  of  the 
capillaries  is  fiUetl.  The  parasites  are  encountered  in  the  different 
phases  of  their  cycle  of  existence  or  one  of  these  phases  predominates, 
or  one  even  exists  alone.  Thus  we  may  have  {a)  cases  in  w^hicb  all 
or  nearly  all  the  endoglobular  parasites  are  without  pigment,  and 
then  the  brain  is  intensely  liy  penemie  but  not  pigmented ;  {}i\  eases 
in  which  the  parasites  contain  but  little  pigment,  and  then  the  brain 
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is  hypenemic  and  slightly  pigmented;  (c)  cases  finally  in  which  the 
parasites  contain  much  pigment  and  are  very  near  to  sporulation  or 
already  in  that  stage,  and  then  the  brain  is  intensely  pigmented. 
Bat,  as  we  have  said,  we  frequently  find  the  parasites  in  all  their 
stages  of  development,  so  that  it  is, sometimes  possible  to  demon- 
strate in  a  single  capillary  the  entire  cycle  of  the  parasite's  existence. 
The  number  of  parasites  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  single  normal  erythrocyte.  Except  in  very  grave  cases  in  which 
almost  all  the  red  blood  cells  are  infected,  the  arterioles  and  the 
small  veins  are  less  rich  in  parasites  than  the  capillaries.  In  very 
exceptional  cases  we  may  follow  the  entire  evolution  of  the  parasite 
from  the  small  endoglobular  amoeba  to  the  stage  of  fission  without 
pigment  having  been  formed  (haemamoeba  immaculata).  But  these 
cases  are,  as  we  have  just  said,  very  exceptional  and  many  who  have 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  malaria  have  never  seen  them.  It 
is  more  common  to  find  pigmented  and  non-pigmented  parasites  in 
the  various  phases  of  their  existence,  although  one  of  the  latter  will 
prevail  over  the  others.  Then  the  adult  pigmented  forms  and  the 
sporulations  occupy  by  preference  the  capillaries,  while  in  the  vein- 
lets  and  the  arterioles  we  see  for  the  most  part  the  young  forms,  and 
these  grouped  especially  along  the  vessel  walls.  In  some  cases  we  do 
not  find  a  large  number  ol  parasites,  but  we  see  the  traces  of  a  pro- 
gressive parasitic  invasion  in  the  little  collections  of  pigment,  in  the 
swollen  and  pigmented  endothelial  cells,  and  in  the  pigmented  leuco- 
cytes. 

The  changes  in  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  deserve  special 
mention.  Many  of  these  elements  are  swollen  and  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration ;  in  transverse  sections  of  the  capillaries  their  lumen  is 
seen  narrowed  and  even  closed  by  the  swollen  endothelial  cells.  This 
alteration  is  encountered  more  frecjuently  in  the  pigmented  cells,  but 
is  seen  also  in  those  which  are  not  pigmented.  In  the  endothelia,  in 
addition  to  the  pigment  may  be  seen  parasites  and  sometimes  numer- 
ous spores.  * 

In  cases  in  which  sporulation  abounds  we  may  find  accumulations 
of  spores  and  masses  of  pigment  almost  occluding  the  lumen  of  the 
capillaries — a  true  i)arasitic  thrombosis. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  endothelium  lesions  of  the  nerve 
cells  in  the  nuclei  and  protoplasm,  and  particularly  in  the  cells  of 
some  of  the  nuclei  of  the  bulb,  were  found  by  Marchiafava  in  a  case 
of  i>ernicious  fever  with  bulbar  symptoms.  Eecently  Monti,  study- 
ing by  Golgi's  method  the  condition  of  the  elements  in  the  central 
nervous  system  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
made  some  observations  of  much  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
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malarial  aud  po^tmalarial  DeirrouB  symptonis.     It  is  not  common,  Id 

cases  of  pernicious  fever  with  cerebral  symptomSj  to  find  any  evident 
or  notable  changea  in  the  nerve  ceUs  when  examined  by  Nissrs 
method*  We  would  ncite  that  for  many  years,  even  before  thit*  method 
became  so  extensively  employed  in  laboratories  in  the  study  of  the 
jmthologieal  histology  of  the  nerve  cells,  it  was  the  custom  in  our 
laboratory  to  use  fixation  in  alcohol  or  in  sublimate,  and  to  staiD  with 
methylene  blue  or  Bismarck  brown  ami  with  magenta  or  other  aniline 
colors,  iu  the  study  of  the  malarial  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres,  for  the 
reason  that  with  this  method  we  could  not  only  study  the  nerve  cells 
but  also  observe  very  clearly  the  parasites  aud  the  alterations  in  the 
vessels.  It  was  due  now  to  the  relative  rarity  of  evident  nerve  changes 
that  we  did  not  long  ago  insist  upon  them  more  particularly.  These 
changes  may  involve  the  cell  body  as  well  as  the  nucleus.  Thus  in 
a  ease  of  comatose  pernicious  fever  in  which  the  coma  was  very  pro- 
tracted, there  was  found  post  mortem  an  enormous  parasitic  invasioa 
of  all  the  viscera,  but  especially  of  the  brain,  the  vessels  of  which 
were  literally  stuffed  with  parasites  containing  central  masses  of  pig- 
ment  or  in  process  of  fission,  and  the  resulting  melanosis  was  of 
an  intensity  that  is  rather  rarely  encountered;  the  walls  even  of  the 
small  vessels  were  notably  altered  by  the  pigmentation  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  endothelial  cells.  The  changes  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nerve  cells  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  preparations  stained  with 
methjlene  blue  or  magenta,  especially  iu  the  large  and  small  pyram- 
idal cells.  In  some  of  these  elements  the  protoplasm  presented 
itself  as  finely  granular  through  the  disappearance  of  the  chromatic 
bodies  of  Nissl,  and  had  tlie  aspect  described  by  many  authors  as 
the  result  of  chromatolysis ;  this  may  be  total  or  partial.  In  other 
cells  the  changes  are  more  grave  and  the  protoi>lasm  appears  as  if 
rarefied  and  disaggregated,  presenting  a  spongy  appearance,  or  as  if 
split  up  into  drops.  In  these  elements,  oot withstanding  the  grave 
alterations  of  the  protoplasm,  the  nucleus  may  present  a  normal 
appearance. 

More  important  than  this  chromatolysis,  which  is  a  change  noted 
by  numerous  observers  in  many  infections  and  intoxications,  are  the 
nuclear  alterations.  The  altered  nuclei  may,  in  the  pyramidal  cells, 
present  a  varied  aspect.  Iu  some  cells  the  nuclear  membrane  and  the 
nucleolus  are  not  visible,  and  the  strongly  colored  nuclear  chromatin 
is  divided  into  little  more  or  less  regular  masses,  so  that  iu  some 
cases  the  nucleus  has  a  mulberry -like  apjiearance.  In  other  cases 
the  nuclear  membrane  persists,  and  the  little  chromatic  masses  are 
grouped  in  the  centre  seiiarated  from  the  membrane  by  a  clear  zone* 
More  rarely  we  see  the  nucleus  pale  in  consequence  of  the  disapi>ear- 
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ance  of  both  the  nucleolus  and  the  nuclear  chromatin.  Very  rarely 
the  nucleus  is  seen  displaced  towards  the  periphery  of  the  cell  and  as 
ii  emerging  from  it.  These  nuclear  alterations^  in  some  of  the  ele- 
ments^  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  nuclear  chromatin  and  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  membrane,  may  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  the 
initial  stage  of  karyokinesis;  but  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  ta&ng 
into  account  the  entire  histological  picture,  as  due  to  phenomena  of 
karyolysis  and  of  karyorexia,  or  as  necrobiotio  figures.  The  changes 
described  are  found  irregularly  disseminated  in  the  cortex,  although 
the  parasitic  invasion  is  total,  and  they  are  not  found  in  the  same 
case  in  the  bulbar  nuclei,  contrary  to  what  has  been  seen  in  a  case  of 
pernicious  fever  with  bulbar  symptoms.  Indeed,  even  the  bulbar 
vessels  in  the  case  referred  to  were  filled  with  the  parasites  just  as 
those  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

If  we  recall  the  nuclear  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  which  have  been 
described  as  occurring  in  experimental  ischaemia,  we  cannot  fail  to 
note  the  resemblance  to  those  just  mentioned  as  found  in  malaria; 
and  so  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  without  excluding  the  action  of  hy- 
pothetical toxic  substances  produced  by  the  parasites,  we  may  per- 
haps find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  facts  in  remembering  that 
the  filling  of  the  brain  with  red  blood  globules  containing  these  para- 
sites acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  temporary  ischsemia.  We  shall  have 
to  return  to  the  alterations  just  described  when  we  seek  to  give  an 
explanation  not  only  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  pernicious  fever 
but  also  of  the  nervous  symptoms  of  more  chronic  course  which  may 
foUow  a  grave  malarial  infection. 

The  same  alterations  which  we  have  described  as  occurring  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  encountered  also  in  those  of  the  pia  mater, 
in  which  sometimes  all  the  red  corpuscles  are  infected  by  parasites. 
We  find  in  these  more  frequently  than  in  the  cerebral  vessels  pig- 
mented phagocytes,  often  very  large,  and  sometimes  in  such  numbers 
as  to  occlude  the  vascular  lumen. 

The  description  just  given  applies  to  cases  of  pernicious  cerebral 
fever,  especially  the  comatose  variety.  In  the  other  forms  of  per- 
nicious fever,  as  the  choleraic,  wo  usually  find  few  parasite-infected 
red  corpuscles,  and  the  changes  in  the  endothelium  are  lacking. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  puuctiform  hemorrhages  de- 
monstrates that  they  are  situated  around  the  blood-vessels,  the  endo- 
thelium of  which  is  altered  in  the  manner  already  described;  that  the 
extravasated  red  corpuscles  are  normal,  even  when  many  parasite-in- 
fected corpuscles  are  found  within  the  blood-vessels.  Bastianelli  and 
Bignami,  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  pathogenesis  of  these 
punctiform  hemorrhages,  hold  that  they  are  due  to  diapedesis  through 
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the  altered  walla  of  the  arterioleB,  and  ooeur  nearly  always  in  the 
white  subBtance,  beoanse  in  this  situation  the  capillarj^  network  is 
less  deiiB©,  and  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  smaller  than  in  the  gray 
matter,  a  fa^t  which  favors  stasis  up  to  the  point  at  thromboeia. 

In  the  sj/inal  c^rd  the  same  changes  are  found  as  in  the  brain. 

/?e^//ia*— Astudy  of  the  changes  occuring  in  this  tissue  is  essen- 
tial to  an  nnderatanding  ot  the  transitory  and  permanent  alterations 
in  the  visual  functionj  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  Macro- 
scopically  the  only  change  perceptible  consists  in  the  punctiform 
hemorrhages  which  are  somewhat  nnmerons, 

Ghiarnieri  has  recently  made  a  microsc^ipical  study  of  t)ie  retinal 
changes  which  occur  in  malaria.  The  capillaries  are  injected  with 
parasite-infected  red  corpuscles,  which  are  deformed  and  have  lost 
the  power  of  being  staiued  by  eosin;  the  veins  are  dilated  and  de- 
formed, with  oedema  of  the  lymphatic  sheath,  and  contain  (sometimes 
in  such  numbers  as  to  occlude  the  lumen)  melaniferous  phagocytes 
and  parasite-infected  corpuscles,  which  are  also  found  in  even  greater 
abundance  in  the  veins  of  the  choroid.  The  hemorrhages  involve  the 
external  layers  of  the  retiua,  especially  the  external  plexiform  layer. 

In  the  retinal  hemorrhages  also,  the  extravasated  corimscles  con- 
tain no  parasites.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  amoeba-containing 
corpuscles  in  the  retinal  blood-vessels,  we  find  that  the  capillaries 
contain  red  corpuscles  with  parasites  at  an  advanced  sta^e  of  develop- 
mentj  while  in  the  larger  blood-vessels  the  corpuscles  with  adult  para- 
sites are  found  clinging  to  the  vessel  wall,  in  the  same  way  that  white 
cells  cling  to  the  endothelial  layer  of  the  veins  in  an  inflamed  area. 
Phagocytosis  does  not  occur  in  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  retina. 

In  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  retina  we  find  changes  secondary 
to  the  hemorrhages,  as  well  as  to  the  accompanying  stasis  and  oedema* 
Up  to  the  ijresenti  time,  these  changes  have  appeared  to  consist  in  a 
confused  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  internal  granular  layer, 

Heurt.—In  cases  of  recent  infection,  the  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  right  venta-icle,  contains  coagnla  of  red  corpuscles  and 
fibrin,  and  brownish-red  disiotegrated  blood,  A  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  latter  shows  a  variable  numbpr  of  parasite-infected 
red  corpuscles,  i>igmented  leucocytes,  and  endothelial  cells,  some  of 
which  contain  pigment.  Our  observations  have  demonstrated  the 
occasional  presence  of  sub[iericardial  hemorrhages  and  the  flaccidity 
and  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  especially  on  the  right  side, 
a  fact  which  may  often  be  noted  clinically, 

Liit}fjs.—lii  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  we  find  hypo- 
staUc  cougeatAn,  cedemaj  hemorrhages,  and  areas  of  hypostatic  pneu- 
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monia.  A  microscopical  examination  usually  shows  the  following  al- 
terations :  In  the  capillary  network  are  seen  large  pigmented  or  glob- 
uliferous  phagocytes,  with  a  large  vesicular  nucleus,  some  in  a  state 
of  degeneration.  The  polynucleated  white  cells  with  pigment  masses 
are  rare.  A  transverse  section  of  the  veins  may  show  an  accumulation 
of  pigmented  macrocytes  clinging  to  the  vessel  walls,  somotimes  in 
such  numbers  as  to  take  up  a  third  of  the  lumen. 

The  parasitic  forms  correspond  to  those  found  in  the  brain,  and 
are  usually  in  all  the  phases  of  existence  with  the  special  predomi- 
nance of  one.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  parasites  have  a  tendency 
to  accumulate  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  while  they  are  found 
in  decidedly  lessened  number  in  the  veins  where  the  pigmented  and 
globuliferous  phagocytes  abound.  This  fact  proves  that  in  malaria 
the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  a  phagocytic  process. 

In  cases  of  bronchopneumonia  which  occur  somewhat  frequently 
in  i)emiciou8  infections  of  protracted  course,  we  find  that  the  exu- 
date is  chiefly  cellular  and  hemorrhagic,  and  to  a  small  extent  fibri- 
nous; that  this  exudate  contains  the  ordinary  polynucleated  leu- 
cocytes, while  the  capillaries  of  the  septa  are  filled  with  large 
pigmented  and  globuliferous  phagocytes.  This  lack  of  diapedesis 
on  the  part  of  the  pigmented  leucocytes  appears  to  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  what  occurs  in  experimental  inflammations,  when  finely  gran- 
ular substances  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  found  again  in  the 
extravasated  leucocytes.  But  if  we  consider  that  in  the  phagocytes 
containing  pigment  and  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  we  find  the 
signs  of  retrogressive  changes,  we  shall  easily  see  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  amoeboid  movements,  by  means  of  which  diapedesis  is  ef- 
fected, are  either  diminished  or  altogether  extinguished  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  necrobiosis.  Further,  the  large  uninuclear  leuco- 
cytes which  act  like  phagocytes  in  malarial  blood,  are  incapable  of 
diapedesis. 

The  ordinary  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  has  been  found  in  all  the 
cases  of  bronchopneumonia  or  of  lobar  pneumonia  occurring  during  the 
course  of  pernicious  infection  which  have  been  studied  bacteriologic- 
allly  up  to  the  present  time.     Hence  there  must  be  a  double  infection. 

Spleen, — This  organ  is  always  increased  in  size.  The  capsule  is 
tense,  the  i^arenchyma  chocolate  colored  or  black,  very  much  softened 
and  sometimes  diflSuent.  In  such  a  condition  of  the  organ  it  is  easily 
lacerated  if  removed  without  great  care,  especially  when  there  are  ad- 
hesions. This  condition  may  also  account  for  spontaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  spleen  during  life.  It  is  difiScult  to  distinguish  the  various 
parts  of  the  pulp,  and  even  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  not  always 
recognizable. 
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For  a  microscopical  examination  of  th©  splaeu  we  may  tise  ftBsh 

preparations  or  sections  taken  after  liardening,  etc.  In  the  freali 
preparations  we  see  red  corpuscles  containing  parasites  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  Hfe  cycle,  leucocytes,  usually  large  and  containing 
pigment  in  grains  or  blocks,  paraeite-infected  red  calls,  free  para- 
sitesj  and  fragmeuisj  of  red  corpuscles.  Some  of  tlieae  cells,  which 
are  ofteu  of  enormous  size,  may  show  signs  of  retrogressive  changes 
in  the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm,  while  others  are  moat  e\'idently 
necrotic. 

On  examination  of  a  hardened  section  we  usually  find  the  trabee- 
ul^e  of  the  pulp  invaded  by  an  immeuse  number  of  red  corpuscles, 
which  separate  the  cells  of  the  pulp  itself ,  and  which  usually  contain 
parasites  in  the  various  phases  of  their  ejcistence  with  predominance 
now  of  one  aud  now  of  anotlier  phase.  If  the  infection  has  lasted 
several  days,  crescent  bodies  are  rarely  absent,  even  when  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  circulating  blood.  In  addition  to  the  parasite- 
infected  red  corpuscles,  there  are  the  large  phagocytes  which  have 
already  been  descriljed,  pigmented,  parasite-infected,  some  of  which 
attain  a  gigantic  size  and  contain  in  addition  to  pigment  brassy  bod- 
ies with  parasites  as  well  as  fragments  of  brassy  bodies,  free  para- 
sites, and  even  sporulating  bodies*  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
degenerative  changes  extending  even  to  necrosis  are  found  in  these 
ceUs. 

Pigmented,  polynucleated  cells  are  rare.  The  small  mononucle- 
ated  cells  are  non-pigmented.  The  Malpighian  follicles,  whose  cells 
are  not  pigmented,  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  intensely  pig* 
mented  trabecuhe  of  the  pidp.  While  the  cai>illaries  are  usually 
filled  with  red  amoeba-containing  corpuscles  (as  can  best  be  seen  in 
an  enlarged  spleen),  tlie  splenic  veins  contain  but  few  of  them,  and 
these  few  cling  to  the  weakened  walls ;  but  they  do  hold  many  large 
phagocytes  rich  in  pigment  and  fragmented  red  corpuscles,  also  cling- 
ing to  the  vessel  walk.  Many  of  these  macrophagi  are  found  in  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  veins.  Among  the  cells  of  the  pulp  aud  of  the 
Malpighian  follicles,  many  are  found  undergoing  karyokiuesis. 

The  condition  revealed  by  the  microscope  explains  the  macro- 
scopic characteristics  observed,  namely,  the  softening  of  the  splenic 
pulp  by  hypenemia  and  the  acute  oedema,  the  dark  red  or  blackish 
coloration  due  to  the  unusual  aceumnlation  of  pigment,  the  tension 
of  the  capsule,  etc.  What  is  of  still  greater  importauce,  it  also  shows 
how  the  blood  is  purified  from  parasites,  namely,  by  their  inclusion 
within  the  macrophagi  at  every  stiige  of  life  from  that  of  the  non* 
pigmented  amoeba  within  brassy  bodies  to  the  spondated  forms. 

Idver. — The  Mver  is  increased  in  size*    Th©  cut  surface  is  smoothi 
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shining,  and  of  a  brownish-red  or  even  a  slaty  color.  The  consist- 
ency of  the  organ  is  diminished.  Much  blood  oozes  from  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  organ. 

Microscopically  we  find  within  the  capillaries  an  accumulation  of 
pigmented  macrophagi  which  in  certain  sections  appear  to  occlude  the 
lumen,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  few  parasites.  The  endothelial  cells 
of  the  capillaries  are  swollen  and  project  into  the  lumen,  while  their 
nuclei  are  altered,  and  their  protoplasm  contains  balls  or  large  lumps 
of  pigment  and  roimd  hyaline  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  be 
dead  plasmodia.  Free  endothelial  cells  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
lumen  of  the  blood-vessels.  Pigmentation  is  also  found  in  the  peri- 
vascular stellate  cells  of  Kupfer.  It  is,  however,  never  found  in  the 
hepatic  cells,  which  present  lesions  of  more  or  less  gravity,  some 
being  atrophied,  some  showing  degenerative  processes  of  the  nucleus, 
and  others  being  necrotic.  Necrosis  is  found  in  isolated  cells,  or  in 
cells  gathered  together  in  little  groups.  In  addition  to  these  changes 
we  find  cells  undergoing  karyokinesis  which  belong  either  to  the 
glandular  cells  or  to  the  cells  of  Kupfer,  and  which  represent  a  regen- 
erative process. 

The  necrosis  is  partial  and  limited  to  certain  areas.  In  one  case 
of  comatose  pernicious  fever  with  icterus,  in  which,  after  the  fever 
had  yielded  to  quinine,  coma  persisted  and  ended  in  death,  there  was 
found  a  flaccid  icteric  liver,  not  diminished  in  size,  and  while  the  gall 
bladder  was  distended  the  bile  ducts  were  pervious.  A  microscopical 
examination  showed  extensive  necrosis  of  all  the  hepatic  parenchyma 
such  as  we  find  in  grave  ictenis  of  rapid  development.  In  addition, 
there  was  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  heart,  etc.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  even  after  death  there  were  found  large  num- 
bers of  parasites  in  the  various  stages  of  their  existence,  both  in  the 
circulating  blood  and  in  the  organs,  especially  in  the  brain. 

We  have  said  that  the  hepatic  cells  do  not  contain  black  pigment, 
but  another  form  of  pigmentation,  the  ochnteeous,  is  found  in  their 
protoplasm.  Tliis  proceeds  from  a  variable  number  of  yellowish, 
shining  dots,  which  behave  towards  the  various  staining  agents  like 
the  fragments  of  haemoglobin  included  within  the  globuliferous  cells. 
Some  of  these  little  masses  are  the  size  of  a  small  red  corpuscle,  and 
show  crenated  borders,  as  if  they  were  shrivelled.  A  fresh  prepara- 
tion of  scrapings  from  the  liver  shows  this  yellow  coloring-matter 
quite  distinctly ;  we  can  see  the  individual  hepatic  cells  much  swol- 
len and  loaded  with  yellow  granules.  In  hardened  sections  we  see 
that  the  pigmentation  is  more  intense  around  the  central  vein  of  the 
lobule,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  periphery.  As  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  pigmentation,  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  it  is 
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due  to  a  dei>o8it  of  coloring-matter  derivecl  from  necrosed  red  cor- 
pUBcles  (brassy  bodieB)  within  the  hepatic  cells.  In  relation  to  the 
above  conditian,  w©  have  the  poljxholia  and  the  hieraohepatogeiiou 
icterus  found  in  certaiu  grave  forms  of  midurial  iufectiou.  As  to  i 
polyeholia,  loug  experience  has  shown  that  in  pernicious  infections 
the  3L;all  bladder  is  distended  with  dense  and  highly  colored  bUe,  of 
which  a  copious  amount  is  also  found  in  the  intestines* 

The  changes  in  the  liver  in  pernicious  infectiijua  were  olieeiTed  hy 
the  older  physicians.  Thus  Lancisi  says:  "Primnm  in  iis,  qui  oh 
tertianas  pernieiosas  occidenint,  ingens  malorum  sedes  sub  aspectnm 
venit  in  abdomine,  ubi  omnia  livida  et  potissimum  hepar  subfusci, 
ac  biUa  cystica  atri  coloris  passim  occurreruiit/' 

Stomach  and  luimtlnes.—'bi  pernicioufl  fevers  the  condition  of 
Iheee  organs  varies.  In  comatose  perniciosa  the  only  alteration  found 
is  an  occasional  slight  raelanosia,  while  in  the  choleraic  form  we  al- 
ways find  grave  changes  iu  the  gastroenteric  apparatus.  In  the  bod- 
ies of  patients  who  have  died  from  choleraic  pernicious  fever  we  find 
in  the  inteatines  a  fluid  which  is  often  sanguineous  and  contains 
abundant  flakes  of  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomacb 
and  small  intestines  is  swollen  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  Bometimes 
chocolate  colored,  against  which  the  gray  and  sometimes  swollen 
Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  stand  out  prominently,  just 
as  do  the  Malpighian  follicles  upon  the  melanotic  surface  of  the  spleen. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  sections  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines demonstrates  that  the  capillaries  of  the  mucosa  and  esi>e- 
cially  of  the  villi  are  fllled  with  parasites  in  the  Tarious  stages  of 
tlieir  eKistence,  sometimes  in  one  s[>ecial  stiige  only,  or  even  in  spor- 
nlation,  mingled  with  which  we  find  melaniferous  and  globuliferous 
leucocytes;  these  last-named  cells  may  obstruct  the  capillary  lumen. 
They  are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  veins.  The  epitheliaj 
cells  are  often  necrotic,  and  even  the  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  esi>eeially 
that  of  the  villi,  is  the  seat  of  a  superficial  but  extensive  necrosis^  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  can  easily  recognize  the  courae  of  the  blood- 
vessels by  the  pigmentation  of  their  endothelium,  and  later  also  that 
of  the  parasites  which,  as  a  rule,  have  lost  their  property  of  staining. 
Below  the  necrotic  zone  filled  with  bacteria,  we  may  observe  an  infil- 
tration of  leucocytes.  Not  infrequently  we  meet  with  bodies  under- 
going karyokinesis  in  the  epithelium  at  the  bottom  of  the  crypts  of 
Lieberkiihn— a  very  evident  sign  of  a  regenerative  process. 

This  endovaacular  condition  of  the  mucosa  is  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  submucosa  and  other  intestinal  coats,  whose  blood-vessels  con- 
tain nearly  normal  red  corpuscles  and  many  pigmented  leucocytes. 

The  necrotic  changes  in  the  intestine  are  explained  by  the  slowing 
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of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines,  which  may  go 
so  far  as  to  reach  corpuscular  stasis,  and  thrombosis  of  parasites  and 
phagocytes. 

Kidneys, — A  macroscopical  examination  of  the  kidneys  in  cases 
of  acute  infection  rarely  shows  any  changes,  although  we  may  some- 
times find  signs  of  cloudy  swelling,  or  the  kidneys  may  be  markedly 
hyi)er8Bmic,  or  there  may  be  found  pimctiform  hemorrhages  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  pelvis  and  the  calyces. 

Microscopical  examination  with  a  low-power  lens  often  shows  pig- 
mentation of  the  glomeruli  and  sometimes  even  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
tertubular  capillaries.  Under  a  high  power  we  see  that  the  pigment 
granules  are  situated  within  endovascular  leucocytes,  and  even  in 
the  endothelial  cells.  Barely  we  find  parasites  within  the  vessels 
of  the  glomeruli,  but  we  often  find  them  at  all  stages  within  the 
intertubular  capillaries,  mixed  with  melaniferous  leucocytes,  but  in 
less  number  than  in  the  organs 'previously  studied.  In  the  renal 
veins  they  are  few  in  number  or  altogether  absent.  Although  few 
parasites  are  found  in  the  kidneys,  there  are  in  some  cases  marked 
changes  in  the  parenchyma.  These  consist,  in  the  glomeruli,  of  de- 
generation and  exfoliation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  of  a  cellular  and 
albuminous  endocapsular  exudation ;  in  the  epithelium  of  the  convo- 
luted tubules,  of  necrosis ;  in  the  straight  tubules,  of  hyaline,  granu- 
lar, and  epithelial  casts.  In  kidneys  thus  altered  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  accumulation  of  parasites  or  in  pigmentation — a  fact  which 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  origin  of  the  changes  is  toxic  as  it  is 
in  other  infective  diseases. 

A  chemico-histological  examination  of  the  kidneys  has  been  made 
in  several  cases  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  reaction  of 
these  cells  could  be  obtained  with  iron.  By  the  potassium-ferrocy- 
anide  and  hydrochloric  methods  a  reaction  was  always  obtained, 
which  was  more  marked  than  in  non-malarial  kidneys.  The  reac- 
tion was  diffuse,  but  in  some  instances  was  more  pronoiiuced  in  the 
cortical  substance,  either  in  the  protoplasm  or  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
epithelium.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reaction  was  obtained  only 
after  long  immersion  in  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  car- 
bon disulphide  there  was  no  reaction  in  any  special  portion,  but  a 
diffuse  greenish-brown  coloration  was  obtained. 

In  pernicious  infections,  according  to  Barker's  observations,  the 
same  intravascular  and  endothelial  changes  are  found  in  the  supra- 
renal glands  as  in  the  liver. 

In  a  case  of  pernicious  fever  studied  by  Dock,  the  abdominal  faff 
especially  the  peripancreatic,  perirenal,  and  perigastric  fat,  contained 
a  large  number  of  red  corpuscles  with  parasites  within  the  capillaries 
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and  email  veins.  In  the  larger  veins  were  many  leucocytes  and 
thrombi  of  leucocytes  in  a  fibrinous  network,  the  leucocytes  contain- 
ing iiigment  and  parasites  either  spoindating  or  ready  to  sporulata. 

In  a  case  of  pernicious  fever  which  recently  came  under  our  own 
observation,  in  addition  to  many  parasites  found  in  the  brain,  spleen, 
boue  marrow,  villi  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  etc.,  the  abdominal  fat 
was  found  to  be  of  a  dark  reddish -yellow  color.  A  microscopical  ex* 
amination  sliowetl  that  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  mesenteric  hi 
were  filled  with  adult  parasites  roaily  tii  sporulate,  or  already  sponi* 
lating,  as  in  the  organs  already  studied.  As  regarded  the  abundance 
of  parasites,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  vessels  of  the  mes- 
enteric fat  and  those  of  the  brain.  It  is  probable  that  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  abdominal  fat  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever  would 
show  the  presence  of  parasites  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  more 
BO  HE  slowness  of  the  circulation  such  as  is  found  in  the  blood-vessels 
of  tljis  tissue  is  a  favorable  if  not  an  essential  condition  to  the  spom- 
lation  of  the  estivoautumnal  parasite. 

Bone  3Irtrtvi(K—A  macroscojvical  examination  o!  the  marrow  of 
the  short  and  flat  bones,  as  the  ribs,  for  instance,  shows  it  to  be  of 
a  reddish-brow^n  color  like  that  of  tlie  spleen*  That  of  the  long 
bones,  as  the  femur,  varies  in  appearance  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  infection.  In  recent  infections  it  is  of  a  normal  yellow,  in 
those  w^hich  have  lasted  (or  several  weeks  the  marrow  is  a  brownish- 
red  in  the  upper  and  lower  thirds  of  the  bone.  When  the  infection 
is  of  tw^o  or  three  months*  duration,  the  marrow  is  of  a  diffoise  red- 
disb'brown  or  slaty  color.  The  consistence  varies.  It  is  sometimes 
soft  and  almost  diffluent.  In  chronic  cases  it  is  less  soft,  and  there* 
fore  can  be  more  easily  examined  in  sections* 

The  microscopical  examination  of  a  fresh  preparation  shows  a 
number  of  macrophagi  rich  in  granules,  blocks,  and  lumps  of  pig- 
ment, and  red  corpuscles  containing  parasites  in  the  various  staLgee 
of  their  existence,  from  the  non-pigmented  amceba  to  the  sporulating 
form*  ^  Parasites,  even  in  spomlation,  are  found  to  a  large  extent  ill 
a  free  condition,  and  there  are  free  lumjjs  of  pigment  as  welL  Not 
only  are  these  parasites  in  all  the  febrifacient  phases,  but  also  in  the 
crescent  stage,  especially  if  the  infection  has  lasted  several  days. 
These  crescent  forms  are  found  in  the  bone  marrow  even  in  cases  in 
which  they  were  not  fouEd  during  life  in  the  blood,  or  in  which  but 
few  wt^re  found,  and  in  which  there  was  but  a  small  number  in  the 
spleen,  and  i^jiie  whatever  in  other  organs,  as  the  brain.  This  fact 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of  the  crescent  stage  in 
the  estivoautumnal  parasite  occurs  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  bono 
marrow,  this  being  the  tissue  most  favorable  to  its  growth. 
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An  examination  of  sections  of  bone  marrow  gave  in  certain  cases 
the  following  results :  The  small  vessels  were  filled  with  endoglobular 
parasites  in  the  stage  which  terminates  in  sporulation,  as  well  as  in 
the  crescent  stage.  In  addition  they  contained  globuliferous  or  pig- 
mented macrophagi  clinging  to  the  vascular  walls.  Between  the  red 
corpuscles  were  seen  small  ovoid  or  rounded  bodies  which  from  their 
shape*  and  reaction  towards  staining-agents  were  seen  to  be  free 
spores.  Outside  of  the  blood-vessels,  among  the  cells  of  the  marrow, 
were  foimd  a  variable  number  of  parasitic  forms  in  the  amoeboid  and 
in  the  crescent  stages.  The  globuliferous  and  pigmented  macrophagi 
were  always  abundant,  and  some  of  them,  as  in  the  spleen,  were  ne- 
crosed. There  were  also  medullary  cells,  for  the  most  part  non-pig- 
mented,  either  undergoing  karyokinesis,  or  with  budding  or  frag- 
mented nuclei.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  were  more  or  less  numerous 
and  never  contained  parasites. 

We  have  now  described  the  conditions  found  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  pernicious  fever  in  the  organs  mentioned  above.  In  the 
other  organs  (pancreas,  genitalia,  lymphatic  glands),  in  the  muscles, 
and  in  the  skin  few  parasites  are  found,  partly  because  in  many  of 
these  parts  the  capillaries  are  found  emptied  of  blood  after  death. 

We  must  add  to  our  descriptions  of  the  parasitic  condition  of  the 
individual  organs  that  the  parasites  are  not  always  found  in  equal 
numbers  in  all  tfie  viscera.  On  the  contrary,  the  diatmhution  of  the 
parasites  is  not  uniform,  and  their  numbers  vary  greatly  in  the  vari- 
ous organs.  In  regard  to  this  distribution  of  parasites  which  is  of 
the  greatest  parasitological  and  clinical  importance,  we  may  make 
the  following  observations : 

1.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  parasites  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  blood  and  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  organs.  We 
say  nearly  all  because  sometimes  the  number  may  be  scanty — in  the 
brain,  for  instance. 

2.  In  some  cases  there  is  absolute  or  relative  scarcity  of  parasites 
in  the  bone  marrow,  spleen,  liver,  and  even  in  the  blood,  while  the 
other  organs  abound  in  them.  The  localization  is  apt  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

a.  The  brain  and  meninges  are  filled  with  parasites  chiefly  or  en- 
tirely of  one  life  stage,  or  else  in  all  stages.  This  cerebral  localization 
is  frequent,  just  as  pernicious  fevers  with  cerebral  symptoms  are  fre- 
quent. In  some  cases  parasites  were  found  with  the  greatest  diflSculty 
even  in  the  haematopoietic  organs. 

h.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  invaded.  This  is  the 
gastroenteric  localization  which  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  per- 
nicious fever  with  gastroenteric  symptoms. 
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I        Further  investigations  will  show  whether  other  locidizatioiis  occur 
ID  pernicious  infections. 

[..  Quartan  and  Tertian  Fevers,  i 

The  pathological  anatom  j  of  mild  malarial  infections— the  quartan 
and  tertian — can  be  studied  onl j  iu  cases  in  which  death  occurs  from 
some  intercurrent  disease  while  the  malarial  infection  is  in  full 
force,  since  the  latter  does  not  prove  fatal. 

The  clinical  and  h^ematological  study  of  these  fevers,  the  presence 
of  a  splenic  tumor,  the  an^^mia  and  cachexia  (the  latter  esjieciallj  iu 
babies  and  young  children)  show  us  that  even  in  mild  malarial  infec- 
tions we  have  the  same  fundamental  conditions  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  haematopoietic  organs.  But  even  with  due  allowance  for  the 
lesaer  toxicity  of  the  quartan  and  tertian  parasites,  the  clinical  data 
and  the  examination  of  the  blcK>d  lead  us  to  infer  that  iu  these  feTers 
there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  une*iual  accumulations,  to  visceral 
localizations  of  the  parasites,  that  there  is  so  apt  to  l>e  in  pemiciouB 
fevers,  and  which  occasions  the  symptoms  x>eculiar  to  this  tyi>e  of  the 
disease.  The  reasons  why  this  accumulation  does  not  occur  must 
complex.  There  must  first  be  taken  into  account  the  biological  pro] 
erty  of  the  parasites  which  allows  them  to  complete  their  life  cycle  in 
any  situation,  even  circulating  freely  in  the  peripheral  blood,  whence 
much  less  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  infected  cor- 
puscles. Further  researches  will  show  whether  there  are  other  fac- 
tors which  prevent  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  quartan  and  ter- 
tian parasites.  The  two  varieties  behave  somewhat  differently  in 
this  respect,  that  is  to  say,  the  quartan  parasites  are.equally  distrib- 
uted in  the  various  vascular  areas  of  the  body  at  all  stages  of  their 
existence,  wliile,  according  to  the  results  of  investigations  by  Bi- 
gnami,  Bastianelli,  Antolisei,  Barker,  and  others,  the  tertian  j>arasites 
in  the  fission  stage  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  spleen*  An  examina- 
tion of  splenic  juice  from  jmtients  suffering  from  tertian  fever  shows 
that  during  the  period  of  invasion  the  sporulating  forms  ar©  abun- 
dant in  the  spleen,  but  scanty  in  the  blood  of  the  finger*  Splenic 
juice  examined  during  the  same  stage  in  quartan  fever  shows  the 
same  number  of  fission  forma  as  is  found  in  blood  from  the  |ier- 
iphery. 

Anatomicopathological  studies,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
can  rarely  be  made  in  these  mild  fevers*  In  two  autopsies  made  by 
US  in  cases  of  active  quartan  in  which  the  patients  died  res  i>ecti rely 
of  nephritis  and  of  spinal  diseaae,  the  enlarged  spleen  was  found 
not  to  be  softened  nor  very  melanotic,  nor  were  the  liver  and  bone 
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marrow  markedly  melanotic.  In  one  case  the  parasites  were  found 
in  the  spleen  and  in  the  blood,  but  not  in  the  brain. 

Baker's  researches  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  this  disease.  The  case  which  he  investigated  was  that 
of  a  youth  of  twenty-three  years,  who,  three  months  before  his  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital,  had  contracted  nephritis  from  having  had  to 
stand  for  two  weeks  with  his  feet  in  cold  water  while  he  was  at  work. 
Two  months  and  a  week  later,  when  the  renal  symptoms  were  mani- 
fest (bloody  urine,  oedema,  labored  breathing,  etc.),  he  began  to 
suffer  from  quotidian  fever  which  was  ushered  in  by  chills.  Upon 
his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  the  urine  was  found  to  contain  albu- 
min and  casts.  The  fever  continued,  anasarca  supervened,  and  the 
patient  died  seventeen  days  later.  The  autopsy  showed  subacute 
nephritis,  erysipelas,  streptococcic  septicsemia,  tertian  malarial  infec- 
tion, and  melanosis  of  the  viscera. 

In  the  blood  of  the  heart  were  found  two  generations  of  tertian 
I>arasites  in  oiortnoua  numbers.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
liver  demonstrated  within  the  dilated  capillaries  phagocytes  of  various 
size,  some  of  gigantic  porportions,  containing  pigment,  parasites,  red 
corpuscles  with  an'd  without  parasites,  and  debris  of  red  cells  and 
leucocytes ;  there  were  also  parasites,  either  free  or  within  leucocytes. 
Some  of  the  endothelial  cells  were  so  swollen  with  pigment  and  para- 
sites as  almost  to  occlude  the  capillary  lumen.  Kiipfer's  cells  were 
also  pigmented.  The  hepatic  cells  contained  rusty  pigment.  In  the 
spleen  there  was  found  hyperaemia  of  the  pulp,  with  an  increase  of 
leucocytes  in  the  tral^eculse  of  tlie  pulp,  in  the  veins,  and  in  the  cap- 
illaries. Some  among  these  leucocytes  were  found  to  be  globulifer- 
ous,  parasite-infected,  or  pigmented.  Within  the  blood-vessels  were 
tertian  parasites,  free,  within  red  corpuscles,  or  within  leucocytes 
which  were  for  the  most  part  uninuclear,  but  a  few  of  which  were 
multinuclear.  Moreover,  in  the  capillaries,  veins,  and  pulp  were  ma- 
crophagi  containing  pigment,  parasites,  deliris  of  parasites  and  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  small  phagocytes  within  the  macrophagi.  The  endo- 
thelial cells  were  altered  as  in  the  liver.  In  the  kichieijs,  in  addition 
to  the  lesions  of  nephritis  and  the  invasion  of  streptococci,  ])arasite- 
infected  and  pigmented  leucocytes  were  found  in  the  intertubular 
capillaries  and  in  those  of  the  glomeruli.  In  the  hone  vmn-otv  the 
parasites  were  nearly  all  within  uniniiclear  leucocytes.  In  the  lungs 
the  veins  and  the  capillaries  contained  parasite-infected  red  corpus- 
cles and  parasite-infected  and  pigmented  miiltinuclear  leucocytes. 
In  the  suprarenal  bodies  the  arteries  and  the  veins  contained  parasites ; 
some  veins  were  filled  with  uninuclear  and  multinuclear  parasite- 
infected  leucocytes.  The  capillaries  ccmtained  macrophagi  possess- 
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ing  tile  game  cbaracteristio3  as  those  found  in  tlie  liver  and  In  the 
fipleen,  and  not  e<inally  distributed  throughout  the  capillarj  net- 
work. The  endothelial  cells  were  like  those  of  the  liver  as  regards 
phagoc^'toaiB. 

From  these  observations  of  Barker  we  see  that  the  changes  in  the 
blood  aud  in  the  haematopoietic  organs^  in  mild  infections,  are  in  all 
essential  the  same  aa  in  estivoautnmnal  infections.  Another  im- 
portant fact  is  demonstrated,  namel^v,  that  in  spite  of  the  '*  enor- 
mous" Bumljer  of  tertian  parasites  in  the  blood  of  a  nephritic  patient, 
and  in  spite  of  a  streptococcic  septicaemia  there  were  no  jiermciouii 
symptoms,  although  the  infection  had  gone  for  three  or  four  weeks 
without  diagnosis. 


Chronic  Malaria— Malarial  Cachexia. 


I 


When  malarial  infection  baa  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  the  human 
organism,  either  becau-se  the  germ  continues  its  existence  and  causes 
frecjuent  relapses  of  fever^  separated  by  intervals  of  varying  length, 
or  because  the  malarial  infection,  after  extinction,  is  repeated  several 
times,  we  say  that  the  malaria  is  chronic.  In  tliis  case,  as  in  that  of 
cachexia^  there  are  alterations  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
have  been  the  object  of  investigation  both  before  and  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  parasite. 

A  perusal  of  the  not  scanty  literature  upon  the  subject  will  con- 
vince us  that  among  the  malarial  lesions  properly  so-called  have  been 
included  others  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  malaria,  such  as  sup- 
purative inflammations,  for  instance,  and  that  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
true  malarial  lesions  lias  been  btiilt  up  iu  an  arbitrary  fashion,  instead 
of  resting  upo^  a  foundation  of  minute  and  exhaustive  inrestigation 
of  the  anatomicopathological  data.  The  fac^t  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  many  malarial  lesions  have  been  scientifically  studied, 
especially  by  FrerichB,  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  Forsyth  Meigs«  Tom- 
masi-Crudeli,  Laveran,  and  others, 

Frerichs  describes  the  acute  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  the  atro- 
phy following  it,  considering  both  to  be  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
blood-vessels  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  pigment.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  atrophy  described  by  this  eminent  clinician  was 
found  in  patients  who  had  died  in  marasmus  after  severe  diarrhcea, 
Lancereaux  describes  cases  of  malarial  cirrhosis  in  which  the  liver 
is  not  granular  and  is  increased  in  sis^e.  Colin  gives  the  same  de- 
scription. 

Laveran  describes  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  two 
kinds  of  chronic  lesions  in  the  liver — inflammatory  congestion  and 
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cirrhosis  which  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  atrophic  cir- 
rhosis. Kelsch  and  Kiener  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
organic  lesions  in  chronic  malaria.  First  of  all,  they  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  found  in  persons  who  have  had  repeated  attacks 
of  malaria  and  those  in  cachectics  properly  so  called.  In  the  former, 
the  fundamental  changes  in  the  liver  and  spleen  consist  in  a  phlogistic 
hypersemia  due  to  the  abnormal  irritation  and  the  functional  hyperac- 
tivity produced  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  pigment  into  the  organ. 
In  the  spleen  they  describe  the  melanosis,  in  which  the  distribution 
of  pigment  does  not  greatly  diflFer  from  that  in  acute  malaria,  the  hy- 
persemia,  the  tumefied  condition  of  the  pulp,  the  hyperplasia  of  the 
fibrous  trabeculse,  and  the  yellow  pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the 
parenchyma.  In  the  liver  they  describe  hyperaemia,  and  an  increase 
in  consistence  and  size  in  some  cases,  and  in  6thers  a  mammillated 
aspect,  induration,  and  exaggeration  of  the  acinous  divisions.  Under 
the  microscope  they  found  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  he- 
patic cells  and  yellow  pigmentation  of  the  same,  especially  at  the 
periphery  of  the  acini,  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  changes  in 
the  endothelium.  In  cachexia  they  distinguish  three  varieties  of 
cases :  1.  Those  with  an  overload  of  ferruginous  pigment  in  the  or- 
gans, cases  in  which  there  is  an  enormous  splenic  enlargement;  2. 
Cases  with  atrophied  organs  (excepting  the  spleen  which  is  enlarged), 
especially  the  liver,  with  ascites,  anasarca,  and  diarrhoea;  3.  Cases 
with  amyloid  degeneration.  Kelsch  and  Kiener  further  describe  a 
true  malarial  hepatitis,  which  may  end  either  in  resolution  or  in  cir- 
rhosis. 

The  chief  and  most  characteristic  changes  to  occur  in  chronic 
malaria  and  those  of  most  importance  clinically,  are  found  in  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  bone  marrow.  We  will  consider  these  in  detail, 
not  omitting  those  of  the  other  organs  which  are  certainly  due  to 
malaria,  basing  our  descriptions  chiefly  upon  the  investigations  made 
by  Bignami  in  the  Institute  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Home.  For 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  chronic  mala- 
rial infection,  it  is  essential  that  we  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  de- 
veloped in  the  blood  from  the  invasion  of  parasites,  and  those  follow- 
ing in  the  spleen,  bone  marrow,  and  liver  from  the  deposits  of  the 
detritus  composed  of  the  cadavers  of  parasites,  the  remains  of  red 
corpuscles,  of  pigmented  globuliferous  and  parasite-infected  phago- 
cytes, desquamated  endothelium,  etc. 

Spleen. — The  reader  will  recall  the  description  of  the  changes  in 
acute  enlar^ment  of  this  organ,  consisting  chiefly  in  hyperaBmia,  the 
deposit  of  a  large  number  of  altered  red  corpuscles,  the  accumulation 
of  pigmented,  globuliferous,  and  parasite-infected  leucocytes,  the  in- 
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elusioii  of  parasite-iDfected  red  corpuscles  in  some  of  the  cells  of  the 

pulp  (by  traveii^iug  which  the  blood  appears  to  purify  itself ,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  comparative  examination  of  the  parasitic  contents  of  the 
capillaries  and  of  the  veins  of  the  spleen),  and  the  karyokinesis  of  the 
pulp  cells  themselves. 

From  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  in  acute  enlargemeDt  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  causative  conditions  are  rei^eated  many  times, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  uuderstand  chronic  eulargement.  The  organ 
may  be  of  excessive  size,  weighing  several  kilograms  and  filling  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  displacing  and  compressing 
the  fiurrouodin^  parte.  The  color  varies  with  the  persistence  of 
the  melanosis,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  thickening  of  the 
capsule;  it  may  be  equally  distributed,  or  more  marked  in  certain 
parts  which  have  a  Cartilaginous  appearance,  or  are  even  calcified. 
Adhesions  are  never  lacking  in  chronic  enlargement;  they  are  some- 
times slight  and  easily  torn,  sometimes  most  tenacious.  The  cut 
surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth,  of  a  slaty  or  dark  or  pale  red  color, 
upon  w^hich,  in  melanotic  casCR,  the  Malpighian  follicles  stand  out 
with  great  distinctness.  In  advanced  cases  we  usually  find  a  pro- 
nounced connective-tissue  network  which  is  more  marked  towards 
the  peripher3\ 

The  histological  changes  in  the  spleen  during  the  various  stages 
of  chronic  enlargement  may,  according  to  Bignami,  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  When  the  acute  hy  persemia  of  the  spleen  ceases,  permanent 
alterations  and  reparative  i>rocesses  occur  around  the  accumulations 
of  necrotic  elements  and  the  necrosed  area  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The 
permanent  changes  consist  in  the  formation  of  venous  lacuna>,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  thin  layers  of  siilenic  pul]>,  and,  where  the 
destructive  processes  have  been  most  SGriou.s,  by  the  formation  of  a 
tissue  composed  of  enormous  cavernous  sinuses,  separated  by  an  ex- 
tremely fine  connective  tissue  rich  in  giant  cells,  tissues  which  take 
the  place  of  the  necrosed  pulp  of  the  spleen*  Some  ot  the  Malpi- 
ghian follicles  become  necrosed  or  undergo  fibrous  degeneration* 
The  processes  of  rei>air  are  seen  in  the  splenic  pulp,  but  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  the  Malpighian  follicles.  The  latter  l)ecome  three 
or  foiir  times  larger  than  the  normal  size,  and  from  tliem  proceed 
bands  of  newly  formed  lymphoid  tissue  which  surround  the  necrotic 
zones  that  gradually  disappear.  Around  the  hyperplastic  follicles 
there  is  hrjierijlasia  of  the  pulp  cells,  the  reticulum  f»f  which  be- 
comes thickened. 

As  to  the  pigment,  this,  probably  with  many  necrotic  cells,  is  car- 
ried away  b,\'  the  lymphatics,  and  at  first  accumulates  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  foUiclea,  for  which  reason  diffuse  melanosis  is  fol- 
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lowed  by  perifollicular  melauosis.  The  pigment  then  travels  off  by 
means  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arterial  coats  and  those  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissae  system  of  the  septa,  the  pigmentation  of  the  splenic  tissue 
thus  gradually  diminishing  until  it  finally  disappears.  As  a  result 
of  this  migration  of  pigment  there  is  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  and  splenic  septa  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  for- 
mation of  lymx)hatic  cysts  which  may  be  isolated  or  multiple  and 
accumulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  true  lymphangiomata. 

The  formation  of  the  sometimes  enormous  splenic  enlargements, 
which  are  so  often  observed  in  patients  who  have  long  suffered  from 
malarial  infection,  will  readily  be  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  above-described  modifications  occur  with  every  new  acute  infec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  there  are  new  necrosis,  new  formation  of  angio- 
matous tissue  and  of  follicular  tissue,  new  deposits  of  pigment,  and 
migration  of  the  latter  through  the  lymphatics,  whence  arises  the 
progressive  thickening  of  the  i)erivascular  coats,  the  connective-tissue 
septa,  and  the  capsule  of  the  spleen. 

Liver. — As  in  the  case  of  the  spleen  so  in  that  of  the  liver,  to 
arrive  at  a  full  comprehension  of  chronic  enlargement  and  its  patho- 
genesis it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  acute  swelling,  in  which  we 
find  an  accumulation  of  phagocytes  in  the  capillaries,  phagocytosis 
of  the  endothelium  with  retrogressive  changes  and  exfoliation,  retro- 
gressive changes  in  the  hepatic  epithelium  (nuclear  changes,  necrosis 
of  the  cellular  bodies,  yellow  pigmentation  of  the  same),  etc.  Now 
when  these  conditions  are  frequently  repeated  for  months  and  years, 
chronic  alterations  of  the  liver  occur.  These  alterations  will  be  more 
perfectly  understood  by  classifying  them  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  melanosis,  and  in  the  melanotic  liver  according  to  the 
distribution  of  the  pigment — in  other  words,  by  following  their  devel- 
opment. 

In  a  melanotic  liver  we  distinguish  the  following  stages :  1.  The 
liver  becomes  congested,  the  lobules  are  not  distinctly  seen,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  marked  diffuse  melanosis.  Under  the  microscope  we 
find  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  the  endothelium  is  for  the  most  part 
pigmented,  especially  at  the  i)eriphery  of  the  lobules,  many  of  the  en- 
dothelial cells  show  chromatic  changes  in  the  nuclei,  and  some  are 
necrotic.  Within  the  capillaries  may  still  be  seen  a  few  i)igmented 
or  necrotic  macrophagi.  The  perivascular  lymph  si)aces  are  en- 
larged. Outside  of  the  cai)illaries  are  seen  pigmented  Kui)fer's  cells, 
uninuclear  and  multinuclear  leucocytes,  and  i)igmented  cells  with  a 
large  nucleus.  In  the  connective  tissue  of  the  triangular  spaces  are 
accumulations  of  endocellular  or  apparently  free  pigment  around  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood-vessels  and  the  bile  ducts. 
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In  the  hepatic  cells  are  Bmn  retrogressive  and  progressiire  changes 
^the  former  shown  by  a  deficiency  in  the  coloring  of  the  Bucleus,  the 
swelling  of  the  protoplasm  antl  necrosis  of  the  nucleus,  the  overload- 
ing  of  the  protoplasm  by  lumps  of  yellow  i>igment,  fatty  degeneration, 
atrophy,  and  deformation  of  the  cells.  The  progressive  chaBgea  con- 
sist iu  the  presence  among  the  hepatic  epithelium  of  bodies  undeigo 
LQg  karyokiuesis.  It  is  to  bo  noted  that  among  the  altered  cella  somo 
normal  ones  are  found, 

2.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  melanosis  is  less  diffuse,  and 
predominates  towards  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  A  microscopical 
examination  shows  extensive  dilatation  of  the  capillaries;  enormouii 
dilatation  of  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  which  contain  leucocytes 
with  polymorphous  nuclei,  and  grains  and  lumps  of  pigment;  marked 
pigmentation  of  tlie  perilobular  couiiective  tissue  where  many  nuclei 
are  seen  around  large  bU:>cks  of  pigment;  zones  of  necroi^ia  of  the  he- 
patio  cells,  and  spots  where  these  cells  have  entirely  disajjpeared  and 
are  replaced  by  a  supporting  connective-tiaaue  reticulum  and  pig- 
mented Kupfer  cells.  The  most  important  conditiou  in  this  stage  is 
the  beginning  of  the  new  formation  o£  hepatic  cells.  This  process 
usually  begins  towards  the  middle  ol  a  lobule,  whence  it  extends 
throughout  a  large  part  or  even  the  \vliol0  of  tlie  lobule*  The  newly 
formed  hepatic  cells  are  arranged  as  celluhir  cords  by  the  side  of  the 
remnants  of  the  necrosed  hepatic  cells,  around  which  are  accumulate 
mnltinuclear  lymphocytes^  some  containing  pigment,  others  cling- 
ing to  the  necrotic  detritus  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  i>hagocytic  function  destined  to  carry  away  this  detritus  which 
would  then  be  r6i>laced  by  the  young  hepatic  cells.  In  the  parts 
where  the  regenerative  process  is  evident,  the  capillaries  have  normal 
endothelium  and  there  is  no  lugmentation.  In  necrotic  z^c^nes  involve 
ing  the  stroma,  there  are  no  signs  of  regeneration,  as  iu  those  in 
which  the  stroma  and  the  capillary  network  of  the  lobes  are  preserved. 

In  the  imrts  whicli  are  the  seat  of  regenerative  processes,  we  find 
giant  cells  with  budding  nuclei,  like  those  iu  the  bone  marrow,  in- 
travascular or  cliuging  to  the  vessel  walls.  They  are  like  those  found 
in  the  embryonal  liver  (Foi^  and  Salvioli),  spleen,  and  bone  marrow 
when  the  hjematopoietic  functions  of  these  organs  are  most  active. 

3,  The  diffuse  melanosis  is  followed  by  an  exclusively  pailobuhr 
melanosis.  In  this  stage  the  liver  is  enlarged,  its  consistence  is 
somewhat  increased,  and  its  surface  is  smof:)th,  XTpon  this  surface 
as  well  as  on  the  cut  surface  w*e  see  that  all  the  lobules  are  distinctly 
outlined  by  thin  slate-colored  lines,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
vary  greatly  in  aize^  some  of  them  being  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  normal. 
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Under  the  microscoi)e  the  most  important  conditions  found  are 
atrophy  of  some  lobules  with  compensating  hyperplasia  of  others ; 
pigmentation  most  pronounced  towards  the  periphery  in  the  form  of 
large  black  and  rusty  masses  contained  in  endothelial  cells  whose 
nuclei  have  become  altered,  in  Kupfer's  cells,  or  in  other  perivascu- 
lar cells,  showing  a  tendency  therefore  to  leave  the  blood-vessels ;  the 
neoformation  of  endothelial  cells  which  so  arrange  themselves  upon 
the  necrotic  and  pigmented  cells  as  to  make  these  extravascular. 
Around  the  lobules,  and  especially  in  the  triangular  spaces  are  seen 
accumulations  of  cells  containing  globules  of  pigment  decolorized  at 
the  centre,  which  are  also  found  free.  Permanent  lesions  of  two  kinds 
have  been  found  in  extensive  zones  of  lobules,  namely,  the  formation 
of  lacunsB  and  lymphatic  cysts  lined  with  endothelium,  which,  when  - 
in  groups  form  true  ly mphangiomata ;  and  false  angiomata  formed  by 
the  conversion  of  the  capillary  system  into  a  system  of  large  vascular 
lacunsB  containing  many  white  cells,  in  which,  when  the  lesion  is  at 
an  advanced  stage,  no  traces  of  hepatic  cells  can  be  found. 

4.  When  the  infection  has  been  spent  for  several  months,  the  mel- 
anosis is  so  greatly  diminished  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  congested,  the  lobules  are  very  dis- 
tinct, surrounded  by  a  slender  brownish  ring,  and  the  consistence 
of  the  organ  is  somewhat  increased. 

A  microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  melanosis  is  entirely 
perivascular,  consisting  in  endocellular  blocks  of  pigment,  especially 
around  the  x>erilobular  vessels  of  small  and  medium  calibre,  and  in 
smaller  amount  around  the  vessels  which  traverse  the  triangular 
spaces.  We. notice,  moreover,  that  there  is  hyperplasia  of  the  peri- 
vascular connective  tissue,  of  small  extent  in  the  triangular  spaces. 
The  hepatic  lobules  vary  in  size.  The  alterations  in  the  parenchyma 
have,  in  large  measure,  been  repaired.  The  capillaries  remain  some- 
what enlarged.  In  some  lobules  we  find  lymphatic  ectasia,  and  false 
blood  angiomata. 

WTien  the  pigmentation  has  disappeared,  many  of  the  above-de- 
scribed alterations  remain,  constituting  the  chronic  malarial  hepatic 
enlargement  which  is  so  often  found  accompanied  by  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  months  or  years  from 
malaria,  and  which  may  persist  for  months  and  years  after  the  infec- 
tion is  gone.  The  livor  is  increased  in  size  and  may  weigh  as  much 
as  four  or  five  kilograms.  The  surface  is  smooth,  the  capsule  is 
thickened.  A  cut  surface  shows  distinctly  and  prominently  lobules 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  pinkish  tissue. 

A  microscopical  examination  shows  the  absence  of  melanosis,  hy- 
perplasia of  the  perilobular  connective  tissue,  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
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lanes  with  stasia  of  leucocytes,  hyperplasia  of  some  of  the  lobules,  in 
some  cases  persistence  of  the  lymphatic  cysts,  and  false  angiomata. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  lesions  canaing  the  c^hrooic  eokrgejnent 
is  easily  inferred  from  the  description  given.  The  hyperemia  accom- 
panied by  stasis  of  leucocytes  by  which  the  process  begins  is  explained 
by  the  changes  in  the  endothelial  cells.  The  circalatorj  changes  ac- 
count for  the  retrogressive  changes  and  the  necrosis  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  glands^  which  are  in  part  repaired  by  regeneration  of  new 
epithelial  cdla,  and  in  part  followed  by  angiomatous  and  lymphatic 
dilatation.  The  latter  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  occlusion  of  the 
perivascular  lymphatics  by  large  melaniferous  phagocytes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  circulatory  changes  it  ia  possible  that  the  yellow  pigmen- 
tation  of  the  hepatic  cells,  which  is  sometimee  very  marked^  may 
contribute  to  their  atrophy. 

Authors  are  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  time  necessary  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  pigment  and  the  method  of  its  elimination. 
From  Bignami's  researches  it  would  apiiear  that  three  to  four  months 
are  required.  The  pigment  is  carried  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
lymphatics  by  means  of  large  nuinuclear  leucocytes,  and  even  by 
multinuclear  leucocytes  or  those  with  polymorphous  nuclei  which 
take  the  pigment  from  the  necrosed  endothelium  and  macrophagi. 
While  they  are  carrying  it,  it  is  in  part  transformed  and  destroyed 
by  endocellnlar  digestion, 

The  hyperplasia  of  the  perilobular  counective  tissue  is  caused  by 
the  continual  deposition  along  the  lymphatics  of  the  detritus  of  para- 
sites, and  of  the  many  disintegrated  cells,  and  of  black  pigment,  which, 
perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  element,  has  been  held 
to  be  the  principal  factor  in  the  hyperplasia* 

The  regeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  has  been  described.  The 
great  regenerative  power  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  recent  experiments,  especially  by  those  of  Ponfick ; 
a  regeneration  which,  according  to  all  authorities,  occurs  from  hyper- 
plasia and  hypersemia  of  the  hepatic  cells,  without  the  formation  of 
new  hepatic  lobules. 

From  the  description  w^hich  we  have  given  of  malarial  hepato- 
megalyj  we  can  easily  judge  of  the  difference  between  it  and  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis,  the  only  form  of  cirrhosis  capable  of  causing  any 
perplexity  as  to  differential  diagnosis.  In  this  affection  the  liver  is 
increased  in  size  and  consistency  and  is  always  markedly  icteric. 
The  connective-tisaue  hyperplasia  is  annular,  with  abnndant  new 
formation  of  bile  ducts,  while  the  hepatic  cells  are  icteric  but  intact. 
In  malarial  hepatitis  there  is  no  icterus,  perilobular  connective-tissne 
naoformation  is  scanty  as  is  that  of  the  bile  vessels;^ the  cax>illari68 
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are  dilated,  and  there  is  stasis  of  leucocytes  from  slowness  of  the  cir- 
culation.    The  hepatic  cells  show  many  and  various  alterations. 

From  a  study  of  all  those  conditions  which  are  met  with  in  a 
chronic  malarial  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  from  the  symp- 
toms, Bignami  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  chronic  malarial  en- 
largement of  the  liver  is  not  a  cirrhosis  nor  a  chronic  hepatitis  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  a  process  which  differs  from  that 
of  any  cirrhotic  processes  known,  anatomically,  pathogenically,  and 
clinically. 

A  much  disputed  question  is  whether  malarial  infection  can  caufi(fe 
ordinary  cirrhosis.  Even  the  writers  who  have  pursued  their  studies 
in  malarial  regions  differ  on  this  point.  Frerichs  holds  that  when 
there  is  cirrhosis,  some  other  cause  must  be  invoked,  in  addition  to 
the  malaria.  Colin  and  Laveran  believe  that  cirrhosis  is  very  rare 
in  malarial  patients.  Kelsch  and  Kiener  give  a  long  description  of 
malarial  hepatitis,  and  distinguish  three  forms:  1.  Nodular  hepatitis 
with  hyperaemia,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  nodules  of  pro- 
liferating epithelium  which  may  terminate  in  central  necrosis  or  in 
purulent  softening  (?);  2.  Nodular  hepatitis  with  cirrhosis ;  3.  Nodu- 
lar hepatitis  with  adenomata. 

To  these  three  forms  of  chronic  hepatitis  they  add  two  others 
which  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  cirrhosis.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  critical  review  of  this  portion  of  Kelsch 
and  Kiener's  work ;  we  would  merely  state  that  their  classification 
of  malarial  hepatitis  is  made  according  to  the  schematic  method  of 
the  French  authors  in  their  study  of  cirrhosis  in  general,  and  that 
many  of  the  cases  from  which  their  descriptions  were  taken  were  in 
malarial  patients  who  at  the  same  time  were  alcoholic  or  dysenteric. 
In  Italy  such  eminent  clinicians  as  Tommasi,  Cantani,  and  Carda- 
relli  have  upheld  the  importance  of  malaria  in  the  i)roduction  of 
hepatic  cirrhosis. 

Basing  our  opinion  on  the  observations  made  in  the  Roman  hos- 
pitals, we,  however,  believe  that  malaria  does  not  i)roduce  cirrhosis 
in  general,  and  ordinary  cirrhosis  in  particular.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  chronic  hepatic  enlargement  of  malaria  can  be  considered 
as  the  first  stage  in  the  cirrhosis  of  Laennec,  because  we  have  to  do 
with  two  entirely  different  histological  processes.  Osier  is  of  the 
same  opinion. 

If  malaria  were  alone  the  cause  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  it  should  be 
found  with  greater  freciueucy  in  malarial  regions  and  in  patients  who 
have  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  the  infection.  Now  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  we  are  able  to  assert  from  an  experience  covering  many 
years;  and  in  the  several  cases  of  ordinary  cirrhosis  which  wo  are 
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called  upon  to  examine  every  year,  we  do  not  find  in  tbe  enlarged 
spleen  an  J  of  the  cLaracteristica  of  malarial  infection.  Moreover,  the 
anatomicopathological  leaiona  are  qnite  different;  in  fact,  due  oon- 
Bideratiou  of  the  initial  lesioDS  of  the  malarial  enlargement  will  en- 
able UE  to  recognize  the  fact  that  its  ulterior  development  cannot  lead 
to  ordinary  cirrhosia. 

By  all  this  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  atrophic  cirrhosis  and 
hyi>ertropic  cirrhosis  with  icterus  may  develop  in  patients  with 
chronic  malaria,  but  we  do  mean  that  other  causes  are  necessary  to 
their  productiou.  Finally ,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  malarial  in- 
fection  may  develop  in  ciiThotic  patients,  and  that  therefore  we  may 
have  a  cirrhotic  liver  with  melanosis  and  the  other  lesions  described 
above,  without  I>eing  obliged  to  hold  that  the  cirrhosis  is  of  malarial 
origin. 

But,  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  an  ordinary 
cirrhosis  due  to  malaria,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  grave  atro- 
phies of  the  liver,  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the 
malarial  infection,  Bignami,  who  has  studied  them  recently,  de- 
scribes two  varieties:  simpk  atrophy  of  the  liver  in  nmlarin,  secomlanj 
to  thrombosis  of  the  portal  veiii^  and  shnph  or  maratific  atrophy  of  the 
limr  in  muhuia.  These  atrophies  are  usually  found  iu  old  people 
suffering  from  malaria  who  have  died  from  exhausting  diseases,  or 
in  malarial  patients  with  i>rogres8ire  anaemiaj  etc.  In  these  cases 
the  liver  is  notably  smaller,  the  surface  is  usually  finely  granular  or 
smooth,  the  caijsule  is  thickened,  the  consistency  is  increased;  the 
lobules  are  small  and  distinct,  A  microscopical  examination  shows 
grave  retrogressive  changes  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  scanty  neo- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  no  signs  of  a  regenerative  process* 
Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  is  found  in  old  people  who  are  mala^ 
rial,  amemic,  suffering  from  diarrhcea,  etc.  Ascites  is  apt  to  form 
rapidly  and  in  great  abundance. 

One  special  retrogressive  change  of  the  liver,  whose  dependence 
upon  malaria  is  in  many  cases  very  evident,  is  amyhtd  ihgeneration^ 
in  chronic  hyj)ertrophy  as  ivell  as  in  atrophy.  This  degeneration  is 
also  found  in  other  organs,  as  we  sliall  see  presently,  the  patients 
presenting  the  signs  of  cachexia  with  dropsy,  diarrhc^a,  etc. 

When  treating  of  the  pathogenesis  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  we  spoke  in  detail  of  melanosis,  and  called  attentiDn 
to  the  ochraceous  iiigmentation,  the  importance  of  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Kelsch  and  Kienen  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  melaniemia  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt;  the  black  pigment  is  formed  within  the  body 
of  the  parasites  from  the  hflenioglobin  of  the  invaded  red  eorpusclea, 
and  this  black  pigment  is  as  we  know  deposited  iu  the  hapmatoxjoietic 
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organs.  The  yellow  pigment,  which  is  found  in  large  amount  within 
the  splenic  and  hepatic  cells,  or  in  a  free  state,  is  derived  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  from  the  red  corpuscles  previouly  altered  by  parasitic  in- 
vasion (brassy  bodies).  This  pigment  gives  the  well-known  azure  re- 
action when  sections  of  the  organ  are  treated  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction,  which  is  extensive  in 
acute  malarial  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  is  less  so  in  the 
chronic  condition.  From  this  fact  and  from  others,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  yellow  pigment  is  transformed  in  part  into  black 
pigment.  In  the  liver  the  pigment  is  certainly  used  in  part  in  the 
formation  of  bile. 

Bo7ie  Marrow. — The  changes  in  the  bone  marrow  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  namely,  those  secondary  to  acute  infections  and  those 
secondary  to  the  anaemic  condition  produced  by  the  infection. 

In  patients  who  have  had  many  relapses  of  malarial  fever,  the 
marrow  of  the  long  bones,  as  the  femur,  is  usually  red,  and  in  the 
upper  and  lower  thirds  the  consistency  is  greater  than  in  acute  infec- 
tions, while  the  middle  third  has  the  yellow  appearance  of  adult  mar- 
row, and  only  gradually  becomes  converted  into  red  marrow.  A 
microscopical  examination  shows  disappearance  of  the  adipose  tis- 
sue, which  is  replaced  by  a  rich  and  very  vascular  medullary  tissue. 
In  this  tissue  we  find  large  cells  with  abundant  protoplasm  and  vesic- 
ular nucleus,  even  in  mitosis;  cells  like  the  preceding  but  with  a 
uniformly  stained  nucleus;  lymphoid  cells  sometimes  gathered  in 
groups  around  the  blood-vessels ;  giant  cells  with  gigantic  and  bud- 
ding nuclei  in  great  number ;  nucleated  red  cells  usually  of  normal 
size  (normoblasts).  There  is  a  rich  capillary  network;  the  walls  of 
both  arteries  and  veins  are  thickened.  The  pigment  disappears  rap- 
idly from  the  bone  marrow,  and  in  fact  is  found  there  in  only  scanty 
amount  when  the  melanosis  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  still  intense. 
These  changes  in  the  yellow  marrow,  like  those  which  occur  in  ana?- 
mia  from  blood-letting,  etc.,  show  that  there  is  an  awakening  in  the 
haematopoietic  activity  of  the  bone  niairow. 

The  minute  details  of  the  transformation  of  the  yellow  marrow 
into  active  marrow  have  been  revealed  by  the  recent  investigations  by 
Bignami  of  the  transitional  zone  between  fatty  and  red  marrow  in  the 
diaphyses  of  the  long  bones.  In  these  zones  we  observe  two  chief 
facts,  namely,  the  development  of  a  rich  network  of  vessels,  partly 
capillary,  partly  forming  true  lacunie  between  the  fat  cells,  and  a  pro- 
gressive shrinking  of  the  fat  cells.  While  the  latter  is  taking  place, 
there  appears  at  the  periphery  of  the  fat  cells  a  zone  of  an  amorphous 
or  finely  granular  substance,  which,  arranging  itself  in  concentric 
layers,  gradually  fills  up  the  sjmce  occupied  by  the  cells,  and  in  its 
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turn  becomes  gradually  tbiuner  and  finally  diaappeaiB,  to  be  replacec! 
by  the  round  cella  with  polymorphous  nuclei,  aud  then  by  tbe  red 
corpuscles  which  take  up  all  tbe  8j>ac6  preYiously  occupied  by  the 
cells.  Thus  we  have  the  formation  of  new  capillaries  and  of  lacuua' 
lined  with  endothelium — lacunte  which  at  a  later  stage  become  filled 
with  the  various  kinde  of  me<lullary  cells,  The  stages  passed  through 
in  this  process  are  then  the  following :  Fatty  marrow,  telangiectatic 
marrow,  ha?niatoblastio  marrow.  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  when  the  ma- 
larial parasites  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood  and  the 
organs,  they  and  the  phiigocytea  are  to  be  found  in  the  small  veins 
and  capiUariea,  but  not  in  the  lacunio,  in  which  are  the  Dormal  red 
corpuscles  and  leucocytes.  This  fact  suggested  the  idea  to  Bignami 
that  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  and  veins  passes  into  the  lacume 
purified  from  the  parasites  and  phagocytes  by  some  mechanism  as 
yet  unknown. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  infection  is  so  frequently  repeated  as 
to  lead  to  a  cachectic  condition,  in  which  the  awakening  of  the  func- 
tional activity  m  insufiicient  to  com[)ensate  for  the  continual  loss  of 
red  blood  corpuscles.  The  marrow  then  presents  the  appearance  al- 
ready described.  In  the  long  bones  all  of  the  marrow  is  red,  but  nu- 
cleated red  corpuscles  may  be  scarce*  There  are  also  some  rare  cases 
in  which  a  progressive  i>ernicious  aniomia  follows  the  malarial  inlec- 
tion,  from  a  pathogenesis  as  yet  not  well  defined.  In  these  cases,  the 
bone  marrow  varies  in  appearance.  Sometimes  the  microscopical  char- 
acteristics are  analogous  to  those  found  in  pernicious  amemia,  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  notable  hyperplasia  of  the  medullary  cells,  and  large 
numbers  of  giant  red  cells  (megahbhsffi  or  tjl^jffvfohhfiis,  Ehrlich)  are 
present.  In  other  cases  the  marrow  remains  chiefly  fatty ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  reawakening  of  functional  activity,  whence  the  pro- 
gressiva anmmia. 

In  malarial  cachexia  with  amyloid  degeneration  an  examination  of 
the  l3one  marrow  gives  results  similar  to  those  in  the  latest  class  men- 
tioned above,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  medullary  arterioles. 

Amyloid  DufjeneraiwiL — We  have  now  described  the  most  char- 
acteristic changes  which  are  to  Ije  met  with  in  chronic  malarial  in- 
fection and  cachexia,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  have 
no^t  deemed  it  essential  to  describe  such  changes  as  are  constant 
or  frequent  in  all  chronic  anaemias  and  cachexias,  nor  such  as  are 
merely  complications,  although  some  writers  consider  them  to  be 
directly  related  to  malaria.  We  would,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  in 
regard  to  a  diffuse  retrogressive  alteration,  which,  although  not  abso- 
lutely characteristic  of  malaria,  often  results  from  it,  namely,  amyloid 
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degeneration.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  amyloid  degeneration  in 
the  organs  of  those  who  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  other  infec- 
tion than  the  malarial.  In  the  clinical  history  of  these  cases  we  find 
that  a  long  series  of  estivoautumnal  fevers  is  followed  by  a  cachexia 
of  rapid  coarse  with  nephritic  symptoms,  the  patients  dying  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  At  the  autopsy  the  chief  conditions  noticed 
are  grave  anaemia,  a  marantic  state  of  the  organs,  chronic  nephritis, 
and  diffuse  amyloid  degeneration. 

The  diffusion  and  distribution  of  the  degeneration,  in  the  cases  so 
far  studied,  are  as  follows :  1.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  kidneys,  where 
it  attacks  not  only  the  vessels  of  small  and  medium  size,  and  the 
glomeruli,  but  to  a  great  extent  also  the  walls  of  the  renal  tubules. 
The  alterations  in  the  interstitial  tissue  and  in  the  epithelial  cells  are 
very  great.  2.  The  intestines  and  spleen  are  second  to  the  kidneys  in 
the  degeneration.  In  the  intestines  the  vessels  of  the  villi  are  chiefly 
affected,  but  the  vessels  of  the  submucosa  and  to  a  less  degree  those 
of  the  other  intestinal  coats  are  involved.  In  the  stomach  we  have 
the  same  process ;  simple  ulcers  sometimes  occur  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
generation in  this  organ.  In  the  spleen,  the  part  chiefly  affected  is 
the  vascular  network  at  the  i)eriphery  of  the  follicles,  where  there  are 
large  deposits  of  amyloid  matter,  which  are  absent  or  in  small  amount 
in  the  trabecule©  of  the  pulp.  3.  In  the  amyloid  degeneration  of 
malaria  the  liver  is  apt  to  be  less  affected  than  in  amyloid  degener- 
ation from  other  causes.  The  starchy  matter  is  found  in  irregularly 
disseminated  patches ;  for  instance,  we  may  find  a  patch  as  large  as 
or  larger  than  a  lobule  in  which  the  hepatic  tissue  has  entirely  dis- 
api)eared  and  in  which  the  vascular  network  contains  a  large  deposit 
of  starch,  and  be  surrounded  by  hepatic  tissue  of  normal  appearance. 
The  degeneration  seems  to  begin  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules. 

From  the  observations  so  far  made,  it  would  seem  to  be  permis- 
sible to  infer  that  the  amyloid  degeneration  following  malaria,  while 
characterized  by  a  malarial  cachexia  of  rapid  course,  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  nephritis,  is  anatomically  distinguished  by  the  gravity 
with « which  it  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  secondly  the  intestine  and 
spleen,  while  the  liver  is  less  extensively  affected. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  sequelae  and  complications  of 
malarial  infection  will  be  considered  in  the  sections  treating  of  these 
subjects. 
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I  SYMPTOMATOLOGY.  ^B 

r  Classiflcation  of  Malarial  Ybvbtb,  M 

A  seieDiifie  classification  r»f  the  malarial  fevers  must  uaturallT  be 
based  ui>ou  the  knowledge  of  their  etiology  acquired  in  recent  timed. 
We  have  i*1jowu  haw  laboratory  reBearcLes  enuVjle  ub  to  dietlDgaisL 
various  si^ecies  of  nialarijil  parftsitew.  la  the  same  way  a  cliuical  and 
epidemiological  Btudy  will  enable  us  to  distingiiifih  yarious  foriiL^  of 
malarial  fever.  We  are  in  a  positioa  to  state  that  the  results  of 
cliuical  aud  epidemiological  rt^aearches  are  iu  perfect  accord  with  the 
parasitologic^il  itiveatigationg,  and  we  may  consider  it  as  an  eBtabUshed 
scientific  fact  that  thft  different  malarial  fevers  diatingiiishable  in  their 
typical  clinical  fornix  are  produced  I>y  ^^ariotis  ajiecies  of  parasites. 

In  nearly  all  the  claBsifications  given  by  recent  aiitLors,  the  quar- 
tan, tertian,  and  estivoautunmal  fevers  are  considered  to  be  produced 
by  different  paraaiteB.  When  divergencies  in  classification  exist,  they 
occur  in  the  manner  in  which  these  various  species  are  grouped  or 
contrasted  to  each  other,  or  in  the  method  of  subdivision  of  the 
estivpautumnal  fevers,  or  in  the  name  given  to  the  third  group 
(irregular  fevers,  fevers  due  to  the  falciform  hfematozoa,  to  the  haem- 
amogba  precox,  the  Laverania  malarin^,  etc.)- 

Almost  all  writers  divide  the  fevers  into  two  groups:  one  formed 
of  the  quartan  and  tertian  tyi^es,  and  the  other  of  the  eativoautumoaL 
Some  authors  (among  wliom  wo  include  ourselves)  view  the  subject 
clinically,  and  consider  the  first  two  types  as  mild  ft-varA^  and  the 
second  group  as  composed  of  srvere  ferets.  This  distinctiau  is  of 
practical  importance,  as  nearly  all  the  jiemicious  fevers  belong  to  the 
second  group.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  parasites  of  malaria,  nearly 
every  case  of  pernicious  fever  adiuitted  to  the  hospital  of  BantoSpirito 
in  Home  has  been  studied  bacteriologically,  and  the  estivoautum* 
nal  parasite  has  always  l>een  found.  The  relationship  tetween  the 
clinical  forms  of  r>eniicious  fever  and  a  special  parasite — which  was 
evident  from  the  first  descriptions  of  the  disease  given  by  Marchiafava 
and  C^llit  and  al>solntely  demonstrated  l>y  the  anatnmicopathologieal 
researches  of  Bignami^may  now,  after  numerous  confirmations  from 
many  investigators,  \m  regarded  aa  an  established  fact.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  fevers  of  this  second  group  are  not  grave  in  their 
form  and  may  Ije  long  protracted  without  menacing  the  lives  of  thf> 
patients;  it  is  also  true  that  many  cases  are  seen  to  improve  oud 
recover  spontaneously;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the  clinical  aud 
practical  value  of  the  above-giveu  classification.  There  is  no  para- 
site of  pernicious  malana»  or,  rather^  no  parasite  which  caufiies  perni- 
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oious  malaria  only,  as  some  (for  instance,  Grassi  and  Feletti)  Lave 
lield;  but  tlie  only  parasite  which  can  cause  pernicious  fever  is  that 
of  the  so-called  estivoautumnal  fever.  This  fact  is  of  such  great 
clinical  value  that  we  may  venture  to  utilize  it  to  characterize  the 
whole  febrile  group. 

We  have  made  this  division  into  two  groups,  starting  from  an 
epidemiological  conception,  and  naming  them  from  the  season  in  which 
the  febrile  types  composing  them  predominate.  Thus  the  quartan  and 
the  tertian  and  the  more  complex  fevers  to  which  these  types  lead,  have 
been  united  into  the  group  of  wiiiier'SpTing  fevers ^  to  which  we  may 
oppose  the  group  of  summer-autumn^  or  estivoautumnalfevers.  The  first 
name  appears  to  many  to  be  unjustifiable.  In  fact,  the  quartan  and 
tertian  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  some  malarial  coun- 
tries, and  in  countries  mildly  malarial  they  predominate  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  adopted 
this  classification  from  a  study  of  the  fevers  of  the  Boman  Campagna. 
Now  in  this  malarial  region  the  quartan  predominates  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  the  tertian  in  the  spring,  when  primary  infections  belong- 
ing to  the  second  group  (estivoautumnal)  are  almost  or  altogether 
lacking;  and  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  the  tertian  and  the  quar- 
tan hold  a  position  subordinate  to  the  malarial  endemic  peculiar  to 
this  season.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  distinction,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  physician,  who,  in  a 
malarial  region  like  our  own,  follows  the  development  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  various  forms  of  malaria.  One  of  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomena is  the  profound  change  which  occurs  in  the  clinical  type  of 
the  fevers,  and  the  parasitic  distribution  between  the  end  of  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer.  While  in  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  the  greater  part  of  June  the  ordinary  tertian  is  in  the  ascendant, 
towards  the  end  of  June  and  the  early  days  of  July  we  begin  to  find 
cases  of  a  tertian  fever  clinically  entirely  different  from  the  first,  and 
produced  by  a  special  parasite — the  estivoauiumnal  tertian.  This 
new  form  of  malaria  predominates  in  the  summer  and  autunm  over 
all  the  other  varieties.  In  November,  as  a  rule,  except  in  years  when 
malaria  is  most  intense,  primary  cases  of  malaria  begin  to  diminish, 
while  relapses  of  the  same  type  are  frequent.  Gradually  the  estivo- 
autumnal type  yields  its  plac«  to  the  other  varieties  of  malaria,  more 
especially  the  quart&n.  It  is  only  very  exceptionally  that  in  the  win- 
ter we  have  a  primary  infection  due  to  the  estivoautumnal  parasite; 
we  have  a  report  of  one  example,  in  which  the  course  was  that  of  a 
pernicious  infection.  These  facts,  observed  in  regular  succession 
for  many  years,  show  so  close  a  relation  between  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the   appearance  of  the  various  forms  of  fever  that  it 
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seems  justifialila  to  take  them  as  a  basis  of  cIas8iflcat]oD.  It  must, 
howeyei\  not  be  forgotten,  and  indeed  fnllowa  logically  from  what 
haB  been  said,  tbat  the  terms  ''  wiriter-spring"  and  "  sumnjer-autunui," 
or  "  estivoautumnal/'  are  not  abeolute  in  their  seasonal  significauoe. 

This  relationsliip  did  not  escape  the  acumen  of  the  older  phjsi* 
cians.  SjdeDham  divided  intermittent  fevers  into  innter  and  atihim- 
tia/,  and  considered  this  division  so  neceasary  that  withont  taking  it 
into  account  it  woiild  not  be  possible  to  give  a  positive  prognosis  or 
to  institute  proper  treatment.  Sydenham  considered  winter  fevers 
to  be  those  which  occurred  from  February  to  August,  and  autujnual 
such  as  occun-ed  frora  August  to  February,  and  described  these  two 
groups  as  differing  from  each  other  in  their  symptoms,  results,  and 
duration;  the  first  he  considered  as  usually,  though  not  always, 
milder  and  shorter,  the  second  as  graver  and  more  obstinate*  He 
also  noted  that  the  winter  fevers  were  not  dangerouB,  while  the  epi- 
demic autumnal  tertian  was  not  devoid  of  danger  and  was  very  resist- 
ant to  treatment. 

We  must,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  this  basis  of  classLficar- 
tion  has  a  merely  local  importance;  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. It  is  of  value  for  all  gravely  malarial  countries  of  temperate 
climate^  in  which  all  forms  of  the  fever  are  found,  alternating  and  pre- 
vailing successively  in  the  various  seasons;  the  Roman  Campagna 
may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  such  malarial  regions.  But  a 
elasaification  which  is  accurate  for  this  region  can  very  evidently  not 
be  adapted  to  countries  where  the  malaria  is  of  a  mild  type,  aa  for 
instance  Lombardy,  nor  to  tropical  malarial  c^jun tries.  In  the  first- 
named  regions  the  tertian  form,  which  we  have  called  Oie  spring  type, 
prevails  as  a  rule,  while  in  the  second  we  have  the  estivoautoninal 
fevers.  The  distinction  may  therefore  be  maintained  only  in  tlje 
group  of  countries  to  which  we  consider  it  adapted,  and  cannot  l^ 
generalized. 

Other  writers  havo  divided  the  fevers  into  two  groups,  basing  their 
classification  upon  a  study  of  the  biology  of  the  parasites.  This  is 
the  method  of  Oolgi  and  Mannaberg, 

Golgi  distinguishes  {!)  a  group  of  fevers  whose  pathogenesis  is 
due  to  parasites  which  exist  and  complete  the  various  phases  of  their 
existence  chiefly  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  (2)  a  group  of  fevei 
due  to  parasites  situated  and  developing  under  relatively  stable  con- 
ditions in  the  internal  organs  (especially  the  marrow  of  the  bones 
and  the  spleen).  To  the  fijrst  group  belong  the  quartan  and  the  ter- 
tian, to  the  second  the  fevers  which  we  have  denominateil  estivo- 
autumnah 

We  have  elsewhere  fully  given  the  reasons  why  we  are  imable  to 
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accept  this  mode  of  regarding  the  biology  of  the  parasites  of  esti- 
val  fever  adopted  by  Golgi.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  estival  para- 
sites complete  the  whole  cycle  of  their  existence  under  stable  condi- 
tions in  the  internal  viscera;  there  is  only  one  phase  of  their  life — 
their  multiplication — which  is  completed  in  the  viscera,  and  that  not 
exclusively,  but  the  other  phases  occur  in  the  circulating  blood,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  the  malarial  parasites.  Without  stopping  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point  of  view,  for  a  study  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
another  of  our  works,  we  will  pimply  add  that  if  we  wished  to  adopt 
the  above  biological  basis  of  classification,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
necessary  to  modify  it,  and  to  distinguish  the  malarial  fevers  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Fevers  in  which  the  parasites  vudtiply  in  the  circulating 
blood  (tertian  and  quartan),  and  (2)  fevers  in  which  the  parasites 
multiply  under  conditions  of  relative  stability  in  the  inter)ial  viscera 
(estivoautumnal  fever). 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  difference  in  the  seat  of  develop- 
ment is  of  great  biological  importance,  a  fact  which  did  not  escape 
those  who  first  made  researches  into  the  matter.  In  truth,  we  may 
note  that  the  parasites  of  the  ordinary  tertian  show  the  same  tendency 
as  the  adult  form  to  accumulate  in  the  viscera,  so  that  from  this  point 
of  view  they  may  be  considered  as  a  transition  stage  between  the 
parasites  of  the  quartan  and  those  of  estival  fever.  But  even  admit- 
ting this,  from  our  point  of  view  the  differences  between  the  two  varie- 
ties of  fever  remain  so  great  that  they  cannot  escape  the  observation 
of  any  one.  In  the  ordinary  tertian  it  is  the  rule  to  find  sporules  in 
the  circulating  blood,  while  in  the  estival  tertian  it  is  the  exception. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  of  small  import. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  in  our  eyes  to  raise 
the  above-mentirmed  fact  to  the  dignity  of  a  fundamental  basis  for 
classification.  If  the  parasites  of  summer  fever  had  a  more  or  less 
stable  seat  in  some  determined  viscus,  as  for  instance  the  spleen,  and 
in  this  organ  alone,  this  fact  would  be  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  would  permit  us  to  divide  the  malarial  parasites  into  those  situ- 
ated  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  those,  let  us  say,  in  the  spleen. 
But  such,  as  we  'know,  is  not  the  Ciise.  The  i)arasites  of  summer  fever 
multiply  principally,  it  is  true,  in  certain  organs,  but  the  place  in 
which  their  multiplication  occurs,  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the  perni- 
cious form,  is  very  variable  (brain,  intestines,  spleen,  etc.).  We 
must  then  believe  that  this  is  due  to  a  number  of  causative  factors, 
among  which  enter  largely  the  alterations  produced  by  the  parasites 
in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  in  the  endothelial  layer  of  the  blood- 
vessel walls,  x)erhaps  also  to  individual  conditions,  and  not  alone  to  a 
fundamental  biological  property  of  the  x)arasite  which  must  have 
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belong  the  continuous  or  subcontinuous  or  the  irregular  fevers, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  this  category.  Mannaberg,  while  accept- 
ing this  subdivision  which  we  have  made,  distinguishes  one  quotidian 
type  due  to  a  parasite  which  does  not  become  pigmented  from  another 
c^uotidian  whose  parasite  does  take  on  pigment.  The  existence  of 
malarial  fevers  caused  by  parasites  which  do  not  produce  melaneamia 
is  admitted  by  this  authority,  as  it  is  by  Grassi  and  Feletti,  who  base 
their  opinions  upon  the  researches  of  Marchiafava  and  Celli.  In 
some  cases  of  i)erniciou8  fever,  these  authors  have  described  Plas- 
modia which  develop  to  maturity  and  multiply,  without  producing 
pigment.  But  that  these  x)arasites  constitute  a  species  or  variety 
apart  in  the  group  of  estivoautumnal  parasites  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
as  yet  be  considered  as  demonstrated.  In  fact,  in  these  very  cases 
reported  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  in  which  all  the  parasites  in  the 
various  stages  of  development,  without  a  trace  of  pigment,  were  found 
in  some  of  the  viscera,  as  for  instance  the  brain,  in  other  viscera  there 
were  also  found  some  fission  parasites  with  pigment.  The  hypothesis 
that  in  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  double  infection  due  to  two  spe- 
cies or  varieties,  "pigmented  and  non-pigmented  parasites,"  seems 
to  us  to  have  no  foundation,  because  we  know  of  no  well-investigated 
case  of  malarial  infection  in  man  in  which  the  plasmodia  have  com- 
pleted the  whole  cycle  of  their  existence  without  becoming  pigmented, 
thus  furnishing  us  with  a  sample  of  pure  culture  of  this  presumed 
species  of  parasite.  The  cases  of  pernicious  malaria  in  which  have 
been  found  a  large  number  of  plasmodia  in  scission  without  pigment 
are  altogether  exceptional,  and  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  seen 
a  single  case.  We  know  that  there  are  some  species  of  parasites 
similar  to  those  of  malaria  which  do  not  become  pigmented,  and 
which  are  pathogenic  for  certain  animals  (oxen,  some  birds,  etc.), 
and  accordingly  we  should  have  no  diflSculty  in  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  species  of  similar  parasites  which  may  exceptionally  be 
pathogenic  in  man ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  a  convincing  demon- 
stration is  still  lacking. 

A  far  more  notable  and  greater  difference  in  the  consideration  of 
the  estivoautumnal  fevers  exists  between  ourselves  and  Grassi  and 
Feletti.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  classification  of  the 
parasites.  We  would  here  simply  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  ac- 
cording^ to  these  writers  the  fevers  which  we  term  estivoautumnal 
should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups ;  one  group  would  contain 
the  pernicious  fevers,  produced  by  parasites  with  early  formed  spo- 
rules  (hsemamoeba  pnecox),  or  which  multiply  without  pigmentation 
(hsemamoeba  immaculata);  another  group  would  contain  the  quo- 
tidian, subcontinuous,  and  long-interval  fevers,  produced  hj  para- 
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sites  wLofio  most  characteristic  form  is  the  cresceiitio  (Lavarami 

Id  oilier  words,  all  these  fevers  which  we  consklor  aa  constituting 
fiUidameDtall}'  only  one  species  of  malaria,  according  to  Grassi  and 
Feletti,  are  not  only  produced  by  diiferent  species,  bat  by  parasitic 
species  belonging  to  different  genera:  to  the  genuft  hiemam^eba  would 
l^elong  tlie  si>ecie8  i*roduciiig  pernicious  fever,  to  the  LsTerania  tlie 
others.  This  decideil  divergence  in  opinion  ia  due  to  different  w&js 
of  regarding  the  genesis  and  the  biological  significance  of  the  crv^a- 
centic  varieties;  lint  tliis  we  have  already  discussed,  giving  the  rea- 
sons why  we  could  not  indorse  the  news  of  Grassi  and  Feletti-  In 
relation  to  the  classification  of  fe^erH,  we  would  simply  add  tbat>  apart 
from  the  pariiaitic  question,  all  the  clinical  oljBervations  made  by  us 
and  by  others,  following  in  tlie  path  indicated  b^*  us  in  our  work  upon 
the  subject,  completely  disprove  the  possibility  of  separating  i)enii- 
cious  fevers  from  non-peruicious  fevers  belonging  to  the  estivo- 
auturanal  group*  Daily  exj^erienue  teaches  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
iu  all  malarial  fevers— whetlier  t>ermcious  or  not— produced  by  the 
small  estivoautumnal  Plasmodium^  the  crescentic  form  constantly 
follows  the  first.  This  is  the  natural  setjuence,  as  w^e  havi*  shown  in 
the  BpeciaKhax>ter  on  the  subject*  ^Ve  would  further  note  that  other 
observera  do  not  seem  to  have  followed  in  the  footste[>9  of  Graasi  and 
Feletti  in  this  particular  theory. 

We  may  appropriately  devote  a  few  words  to  a  discnssion  of  the 
lottfj-tiifervtd  and  the  in^effular  fevers,  although  from  clinical  and  para* 
81  tic  researches,  we  cannot  admit  that  thesie  fevers  constitute  a  defi* 
nite  species,  and  we  have  consecjuently  not  given  them  a  special  phica 
in  our  dasaification* 

As  to  the  long-iuterval  fevers,  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  constitute  a  natural  group  have  been  stiittd  in  a  short  article 
by  Bignami,  whose  conclusions  we  present.  We  must  in  the  fir«t 
place  diatingiiish  between  fevers  *with  long  regular  intervals  and 
fevers  with  long  irregular  inter\'als.  It  is  to  the  first  variety  that  tlie 
ancient  writers,  from  Hijipoerates  and  Galen  to  Borsieri  especially 
referi  when  they  speak  of  fevers  recurring  every  six,  seven,  eight, 
or  more  days.  We  can  express  no  opinion  in  regard  to  this  ^irietgr 
of  fever  liecause,  since  the  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasites,  no  OI10 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  single  example.  The  majority 
of  modem  clinicians  and  pathologists  either  do  not  mention  this  vari- 
ety, or  speak  of  it  only  to  doubt  its  existence*  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  almost  imxMitssible  at  the  present  time  to  make  a  critically  acciimta 
examination  of  the  cases  recorded  in  ancient  literature.  It  is  known 
that  Giden  and  Tulpio  stated  that  they  had  observed  a  case  of  quin- 
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tan  fever  with  a  periodically  regular  course.  A  sextan  is  described 
by  Zeviani,  who  followed  the  case  for  a  whole  winter,  thus  assuring 
himself  of  the  regularity  of  the  attacks.  After  Hippocrates,  several 
of  the  older  writers,  as  Boerhaave,  WerlhoflF,  Tissot,  and  othei-s,  speak 
of  a  septan ;  Morgagni  also  mentions  it,  disputing  the  opinion  held 
by  some  that  this  case  must  have  been  a  quartan  fever  the  intervals 
of  which  had  gradually  become  prolonged.  We  also  find  mention  of 
an  eight-day,  nine-day,  and  ten-day  fever,  and  finally  of  a  fourteen- 
day  and  a  fifteen-day  variety. 

Further  accounts  of  these  various  discussions  may  be  found  in  Bor- 
sieri,  whose  work  upon  practical  medicine  is  rich  in  quotations  on  the 
subject.  But  although  recent  data  upon  these  types  of  fever  are 
lacking,  all  physicians  living  in  malarial  regions  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  fevers  which  recur  at  long  interval  (longer  than  those  in 
the  quartan)  and  are  irregular  in  type.  To  this  category  belong  a 
few  cases  studied  by  us,  and  one  by  Golgi ;  in  the  latter  there  were 
groups  of  febrile  attacks  separated  by  intervals  of  apyrexia  lasting 
from  five  to  ten  days.  As  a  rule  in  such  cases,  we  observe  two,  three, 
or  four  daily  attacks  which  seem  to  be  united  in  groups,  followed  by 
intervals  of  apyrexia  varying  in  the  different  cases  from  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  days  up  to  a  month.  Now  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
blood  shows  that  these  fevers  do  not  from  an  etiological  standpoint 
form  a  group  apart;  in  fact,  in  some  of  them  we  find  the  estivo- 
autumnal  parasites,  that  is  to  say,  the  small  plasmodia  during  the 
febrile  attack,  and  often,  although  not  constantly,  the  crescentic  varie- 
ties during  the  apyretic  intervals;  in  others  we  find  the  parasites  of 
the  tertian  or  even  of  the  quartan.  The  majority  of  physicians  con- 
sider these  fevers  to  be  due  to  a  series  of  relapses.  We  also  hold 
that  the  long  intervals  of  apyrexia  which  separate  the  single  attacks  or 
the  groups  of  attacks  cannot  be  called  intermissions  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  but  rather  are  periods  in  which  the  malarial  infecticm  is 
latent.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  adopt  this  view  will  be  dwelt 
upon  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  relapses  in  the  section 
on  chronic  malaria.  And  indeed,  if  these  fevers  are  held  to  be  sim- 
ply a  succession  of  relapses,  they  represent  merely  a  clinical  form  of 
clironic  malarial  infection,  whatever  the  species  of  parasite  producing 
them. 

As  to  irrreg^dar  fevers^  we  cannot  indorse  the  opinion  of  those 
writers  who  consider  them  to  be  the  same  as  estivoauturanal  fevers. 
All  our  researches  lead  us  to  affirm  the  existence  in  this  group  of 
fevers  of  some  regular  clinical  types,  and  we  find  that  many  investi- 
gators are  following  our  lead.  The  irregularity  in  these  fevers  is 
merely  apparent,  sui)erficial  so  to  speak,  and   hides  a  regularity 
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which  IB,  however,  difficult  to  recognize*  Coukiidictiug  the*  at 
ment  tlmt  all  the  eativoaiitumnal  fevers  can  be  called  irregular, 
may  further  state  that  no  special  type  of  fever  exists  which 
irregularity  as  lis  essential  characteristic,  but  tliat  fi^vers  of  0% 
class  may  tecome  irregular  in  difFereut  ways;  some  febrile  trpea  ire 
less,  and  others,  such  as  the  estivoautumnal,  more  likely  to  become 
sOi  If  we  recall  to  our  minds  tJie  law,  that  ^'a  regular  iiatfrmittent 
fever  is  produced  by  the  development  of  one  generation  or  colony  f>f 
parasites,  which  are  nearly  all  at  the  same  stage  of  development/*  we 
may  even  a  priori  form  an  idea  of  the  various  methoils  in  which  a 
febrile  type  may  become  complex  and  irregular.  It  m  also  t*nsy  tn 
understand  tlmt  niixml  infections,  or  those  given  by  several  spi^cicMi  cf 
parasites,  may  fretinently  be  accompanied  by  fever  of  an  irregular 
type.  But  there  is  no  esdsting  variety  or  species  of  parai^ite  charac- 
terized by  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  development,  and  hence  the 
formation  of  a  grouji  of  irregular  fevers  has  no  foundation  in  the  studjr 
of  parasitic  life,  nor,  in  our  o] union,  has  it  any  clinical  basiti. 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  now  consider  our* 
selves  jttatified  in  offering  the  following  classification,  in  which  we 
distinguish  three  species  of  malarial  fever,  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  clinical  features  and  prcxUicc^d  by  different  species  of  parasites : 

1.  Quartan  infection,  which  includes  (ft)  ciuaitan;  (b)  double 
ciuartan;  (r)  triple  quartan,  that  is  to  say,  quotidian  of  quartan  ori- 
gin; (d)  some  irregular  and  snljcuntinuons  fevers. 

2,  Teiiian  iufectioUj  which  includes  (a)  tertian,  (h)  double  terttati 
or  quotidian  of  tertian  origin,  (c)  some  irregular  and  snbcontinuciiis 
fevers  and  long-interval  fevers, 

3*  Estivoautumnal  infection,  which  includes  (a)  the  estivoautum- 
nal  tertian  or  malignant  fever,  which  is  the  dominant  clinical  tyi»©; 
(h)  some  quotidian  fevers;  (c)  many  irregular  fevers,  nearly  all  the 
suhcoutinuous  (remittent)  or  continued  fevers,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  the  so-called  long-interval  fevers. 

To  this  last  variety  of  malaria  belong  all  the  pernicious  and  a  large 
part  of  the  tropical  fevers*  As  we  know,  other  varieties,  es|jecially 
the  tertian,  have  been  observed  in  tlie  tropics ;  but  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  widely  used  nam©  of  iropuxil  fever^  w©  must  limit  the  term 
to  the  dominating  variety,  which  is  the  kind  describetl  by  us  as  the 
estivoautumnal. 

The  classilication  given  above  takes  no  account  of  presumed  re- 
sults from  theories  still  under  discussion,  but  is  based  upon  the  best- 
eatal^lished  facts  of  parasitology,  epidemiology,  and  clinical  expe- 
rience. 

As  a  natural  sequence  to  wlmt  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  the 
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classification  of  parasites^  these  three  varieties  of  fevers  may  be  posi- 
tively Qonsidered  to  be  produced  by  three  distinct  species  of  parasite. 
In  fact}  the  parasites  of  the  quartan^  the  tertian,  and  the  estival 
variety  show:  (1)  Perfect  constancy  in  their  morphological  and 
essential  biological  characteristics,  to  the  extent  that  they  may  always 
be  easily  recognized  on  microscopical  examination ;  in  all  malarial 
countries  of  the  world  they  have  been  found,  and  the  same  funda- 
mental characteristics  have  been  recognized  in  them ;  (2)  an  intimate 
and  indissoluble  relation  in  each  determined  clinical  sx)ecies;  (3)  the 
possibility  of  inoculation  from  man  to  man,  with  reproduction  of  the 
typical  clinical  and  parasitic  forms ;  and  (4)  the  imi>ossibility  of  trans- 
forming one  type  into  another. 

In  the  second  place,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  three  varie- 
ties of  malaria  are  so  clearly  distinct  that  not  only  the  typical  but 
also  many  of  the  complex  and  irregular  forms  may  often  be  diagnosed 
by  the  physician  without  having  recourse  to  an  examination  of  the 
blood.  Finally,  epidemiology  demonstrates  that  there  are  places  and 
seasons  in  which  these  various  species  of  malaria  are,  so  to  sx)eak, 
almost  isolated.  Thus,  there  are  places  and  seasons  in  which  the  quar- 
tan dominates,  in  others  the  ordinary  tertian,  and  in  others  again  the 
malignant  tertian,  which  is  the  princix)al  clinical  form  of  the  estivo- 
autumnal  group.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  refer  to  the 
predominance  of  one  species  of  malaria  over  another,  and  not  to  the 
exclusive  domination  of  any  one  type,  although  in  some  special  cases, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  even  this  may  occur. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  upon  the  group  of  estivoautumnal 
fevers.  As  we  have  seen,  every  variety  of  malaria  corresponds  to  a 
fundamental  clinical  type  of  periodic  intermittent  fever,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  complex  and  irregular  cliniBal  forms.  Only  in  the 
third  variety  we  have  two  fundamental  clinical  types,  the  summer  ter- 
tian  and  the  quotidian.  The  question  as  to  whether  these  two  types 
are  fundamentally  distinct  must  be  examined  into  by  clinical  as  well 
as  by  parasitical  researches.  From  a  clinical  i)oint  of  view,  we  may 
consider  it  as  an  established  fact  that  an  estival  quotidian  form  does 
exist,  although  it  is  rarely  manifested  in  a  regular  manner.  After 
the  description  first  given  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli  of  this  variety,  a 
cjuotidian  due  to  the  small  estival  parasites  was  seen  by  Mannaberg, 
Ziehmann,  Feletti,  and  others.  From  the  cases  noted  by  us  in  all 
malarial  seasons,  following  our  first  published  work  on  the  subject, 
we  have  learned  that  the  type  of  tertian  called  by  us  the  malignant  is 
the  most  important  and  by  far  the  most  frequent ;  we  have  also  learned 
that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  pernicious  fevers  are  derived  from  this 
tertian.     In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  what  we  have  already 
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written  upon  this  subject,  namel v,  that  th©  ©Btivoautuinnal  eudemb 
does  not  occur  each  year  with  characteristicB  which  are  aliaolutelr 
identical;  for  instance,  the  ciiseB  uf  mahirial  infection  with  little  mel- 
an^emia,  and  with  abundant  fisaion  of  pamaites  without  a  trace  of  |>lg- 
mentation,  which  were  fir«t  oliwerved  iu  1886  by  Marchiiiiavaayd  Celli, 
have  never  since  then  been  seen  by  xm.  This  fact  leads  us  to  believe 
that  even  iu  the  predomioant  clinical  types  there  may  exist  a  certain 
amount  of  variability,  a  circumstancQ  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  investigators  who  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  reliable  data  in  any 
on©  malarial  region  or  in  one  or  a  few  special  seasons.  We  may  add 
that  recent  observations  have  shown  us  that  some  quotidian  fevers 
should  l3e  considered  mild  lioahk  mimmcr  tertian  tvith  t^hori  attnrl'n^ 
Thus  a  summer  tertian  wlien  it  becomes  attenuated  and  teuik  to  a 
8[)oataneous  cure  (which  does  oceur>  although  rarely),  may  assume 
the  clinical  form  of  a  cjuotidian  fever* 

The  (luestinu  of  the  special  parasites  has  already  l>een  discussed 
in  a  previoiis  section*  Iu  our  first  published  works  U])on  the  subject 
we  held  it  t<i  be  probable  that  the  estivoautumnal  sijecies  of  paraaiie 
included  two  intimately  related  varieties,  but  that  while  on©  of  them 
almost  completed  its  development  within  twenty-four  liourB,  whicli 
woidd  explain  the  summer  quotidian,  the  other  completed  its  cycle  iu 
forty-eight  horn's,  causing  the  malignant  tertian.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  thiB  relation  we  did  not  speak  of  B(>ecies,  but  of  varietiea. 
We  expressed  ourselves  with  much  resen^e,  the  reasons  for  which  we 
have  given  elsewhere.  In  our  classification  of  fevers,  in  order  ta 
avoid  the  introductiun  of  matters  still  tmder  discussion^  w©  did  not 
divide  the  third  species  of  malarial  fevers  into  two  sub^jiecies^  for 
this  would  have  been  to  admit  the  existence  of  two  varieties  of 
sites  (whether  of  distinct  types  or^  as  we  have  stated,  iniimtMitly 
rdakd),  and  w©  limited  ourselves  to  a  clinical  distinctioif  of  the  twn 
fundnmentnl  types,  as  it  seemed  preferable  to  remain  upou  clinical 
ground  while  waiting  f^'i*  the  parasitic  problem  to  l>e  resolved. 

\Miile  still  maiiitaiuinK  this  reserve,  if  we  were  to  express  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  sul>ject,  we  should  say,  in  spit©  of  tlio  objections  made 
by  some  authoritiea,  that  the  i>rnposed  BubdiviHion  of  the  fevers  and 
the  estivoautumnal  parasites  is  perfectly  admissible.  We  are  led  to 
the  same  eonclusiou  Ijy  the  knowled^^e  that  the  very  same  estivfi- 
autumnal  fevers  are  met  with  in  the  various  malarial  regions  (with 
some  differeuces  in  their  course  and  in  their  type),  a  matter  which 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  To  give  an  example :  the  diflfer- 
©nces  l>etweeu  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  of  the  Bomau  Cam] 
and  those  descrilaed  by  Feletti  iu  the  plain  of  Catania  are  veiy 
dent.    Feletti  gives  the  following  description  of  these  fevers :    *  As 
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rule,  the  fevers  due  to  the  LaveraDia  malarisD  are  first  manifested  in 
a  subcontinuous,  or  a  sabintrant,  or  a  quotidian  form.  But  even  in 
the  quotidian  variety  the  attacks  show  some  irregularities,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  prolonged  in  duration,  ..."  etc.  And  he  adds 
that,  while  these  fevers  are  most  obstinate,  they  do  not  become  per- 
nicious. 

These  clinical  characteristics  are  seen  to  be  quite  different  from 
those  which  we  described  for  the  estivoautumnal  tertian.  We  have 
already  given  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  accept  the  opinion  of 
Grassi  and  Feletti,  that  the  parasite  of  malaria  which  they  had  studied 
(Laverania  malariso)  belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  the  one  which 
we  studied  in  Home.  Indeed,  the  result  of  all  our  researches  has 
been  to  establish  the  certitude  that  the  parasite  of  the  estival  ter- 
tian has  a  phase  of  its  existence  characterized  by  crescent  bodies, 
and  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  our  cases  were  due  to  a  mixed 
infection. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  there  must  bo  some  reason  for  the 
divergences.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  following :  In  the  estival  ter- 
tian, and  in  the  subcontiuuous,  subintrant,  and  (luotidian  fevers 
respectively,  as  observed  in  Catania,  we  have  two  varieties  of  para- 
sites which  possess  much  mutual  afiinity :  in  their  earlier  form  and  in 
the  crescent  phase  they  are  identical,  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  second  variety,  during  the  height  of  an  attack,  we  do  not  find 
in  blood  taken  from  the  finger  those  large,  i)ulpous,  pigmented  bodies 
which  we  see  in  our  estival  tertian.  The  clinical  differences,  how- 
ever, are  noteworthy ;  on  the  one  hand  we  have  a  special  tertian,  on 
the  other  a  (juotidian,  irregular,  or  subintrant  fever,  etc.  In  our 
regions  where  the  tertian  dominates,  there  is  a  much  greater  fre- 
quency' of  pernicious  fevers. 

Although  the  parasitical  differences  are  so  light,  the  differences  in 
the  clinical  forms  seem  to  us  to  justify  the  distinction  of  two  varieties 
of  parasitas,  the  one  giving  irregular  fevers  or,  if  they  tend  to  take  on 
any  type,  the  quotidian;  the  other  giving  fevers  of  which  the  tertian 
is  the  type. 

We  have  even  observed  here  iu  Eome  a  type  of  fever  with  a  course 
similar  to  that  decribed  in  Catania,  whence  our  first  division  of  estival 
fevers  in  their  typical  form  into  quotidian  and  tertian.  The  fact 
that  one  type  may  predominate  in  one  region  and  a  second  in  another 
strengthens  us  in  the  maintaining  of  this  distinction. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  begin  by  making  distinctions,  and  it  is 
also  the  best  method  of  study.  Should  our  further  researches  bring 
the  conviction  that  the  estivoautumnal  j)ara8ite  is  always  and  every- 
where identical,  like  that  of  the  tertian  and  the  quartan,  we  would,  of 
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course,  give  up  tliis  subdivision.  For  the  praseut  it  seeius  to  ua  that 
many  facts  siipport  the  theory  that  the  estivoautumnal  species  of 
parasite  includes  several  closely  related  varieties, 

I  Quartan  Fever.  ■ 

Btstonj.— The  ancient  physicians  have  befpieathed  to  us  a  complete 
clinical  description  of  quartan  fevers^  to  which  recent  observers  have 
been  able  to  add  nothing  but  the  exact  description  of  the  complicated 
and  irregnlar  clinical  varieties  of  quartan  infections,  which  could 
not  have  been  clearly  recognized  and  described  from  a  mere  study  of 
the  course  of  the  disease  by  one  without  knowledge  of  the  quartan 
parasite.  To  modem  researches  is  also  due  the  theory  of  mixed 
malarial,  infections. 

The  ancienfcsj  moreover,  described  a  double  and  a  triple  quartan; 
and  in  addition  a  duplicate  and  a  triplicate  quartan,  in  which  there 
were  respectively  two  and  three  febrile  attacks  in  one  day,  followed 
by  two  days  of  ai>yrexia,  and  then  by  two  and  three  febrile  attacks  on 
the  fourth  day*  These  varietiea  we  have  never  observed,  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  one  in  modern  times  who  has  seen  them, 

Hippocrates  considered  the  quartan  to  be  the  least  dangerous  of 
all  the  fevers — **  omnium  febrium  tutiHwima."  Relatively  recent  clini- 
cianF,  as  Borsieri,  have  described  malignant  and  even  fatal  forms  of 
quartan*  These  varieties  are  unknown  to  the  modern  physician,  but 
we  do  know  several  morbid  sequelae,  as  dropsy  and  oedema,  and 
some  complications,  such  as  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Borsieri. 

We  must  look  to  the  writings  of  the  present  day  to  obtain  any  pos- 
itive  knowledge  as  to  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  quartan  fever; 
these  are  due  to  the  researches  of  Golgi,  who  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  parasite  of  the  quartan,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  tertian,  and  who  followed  its  evolution  in  relation  to  the 
development  and  the  successive  occurrences  of  the  febrile  attacks* 

The  quartan  is  produced  by  the  development  in  the  blood  of  the 
quartan  parasite  (amttba  febris  quartanse,  of  Golgi;  hgemamoeba 
malari^e,  of  Grassi),  which  completes  the  cycle  of  Oh  existence  in 
about  seventy -two  hours.  The  infection  may  be  manifested  in  vari- 
QMS  clinical  forms,  which  are  perfectly  explained  by  a  study  of  the 
parasites.  These  forms  are:  (1)  Simple  quartan  fever,  (2)  double 
quartan,  (3)  triple  quartan,  and  (4)  some  irregular  and  subcontinu- 
OU9  fevers  of  quai*tan  origin. 

Disinhtiiion.--QusLYitin  infection,  with  the  more  complicated  fevers 
which  parasitology  shows  to  be  due  to  it,  appears  to  be  less  widely 
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distributed  than  the  other  forms  of  malaria.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  found 
in  all  malarial  countries,  but  while  in  regions  of  mild  types  of  malaria 
it  is  less  frequent  than  the  ordinary  tertian,  in  the  regions  of  severe 
tyx)es  of  malaria  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  ordinary  tertian 
and  the  estivoautumnal  fevers.  In  Germany,  where  the  types  of 
malaria  are  the  mildest,  the  quartan  as  a  rule  is  not  found ;  it  was 
recognized  by  Wenzel  (quoted  by  Ziemann)  during  the  extensive  epi- 
demics of  malaria  at  Wilhelmshaven  which  develox)ed  when  the  har- 
bor was  improved. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence ;  Thayer  and 
Hewetson  saw  only  fifteen  cases  (in  Baltimore)  out  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  cases  of  malaria.  Dock,  during  the  course  of  three 
>  ears,  saw  only  one  case  in  Texas.  In  the  tropics  it  would  appear 
to  be  still  more  rare.  K.  Koch  observed  only  one  case  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  Ziemann  found  none  in  Kamerun.  These  facts  are  ciuite  in 
harmony  with  the  statement  of  Sternberg  that  the  quartan  is  almost 
unknown  in  tropical  regions.  Even  in  India  this  type  of  fever  has  been 
met  with  but  rarely,  as  we  learn  from  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Crombie 
in  Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Boss,  in  Madras  and  in  other  parts  of  India  the  (quartan  parasite  is 
not  so  rare. 

Still  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  assert  that  the  quartan  is  a  fever  of 
temperate  climates.  In  Italy  it  has  been  observed  in  all  malarial 
regions,  but  with  particular  frequency  in  si>ecial  localities,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pavia,  etc.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
([uartan  occurs  with  great  rarity  in  the  regions  of  mild  malaria  and  in 
hot  countries,  while  it  is  more  frequent  in  countries  which  hold  an 
intermediate  position  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  infection. 

There  are  certain  localities  which  are  known  to  be  centres,  as  it 
were,  for  the  production  of  this  fever.  Authors  ciuoto  in  this  con- 
nection the  classical  observation  of  Trousseau,  who  long  ago,  in  giv- 
ing his  views  upon  the  various  kinds  of  malarial  fever,  said :  "  The 
febrile  types  would  appear  to  depend  more  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  miasm,  and  especially  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  infection 
occurs,  than  upon  the  condition  of  the  individual  who  is  affected. 
Tours  and  Saniur,  which  are  both  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  would  seem  to  be  under  the  same  climatic  and  telluric  influ- 
ences, yet  in  Tours  we  find  only  the  tertian  variety,  while  all  the  quar- 
tan cases  which  I  have  seen  were  in  persons  coming  from  Samur,  from 
Rochefort,  or  from  some  other  region.  One  of  the  facts  which  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  me  was  the  following :  Fourteen  soldiers 
from  Samur  came  to  Tours  to  testify  at  a  court-martial;  they  had 
scarcely  been  ten  days  in  the  latter  city  when  nine  of  them  were 
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obliged  to  go  to  the  hoepiktl  sufferiun  from  quartan  fever,  the  genua 
of  whicb  tliey  had  certaialj  contracted  in  Samur,  siDce  all  the  feyem 
obften^ed  in  Tours  and  its  environs  were  of  the  tertian  type/* 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of  ferer 
does  not  occur  vnih  the  same  frequency  at  all  seasona  of  the  year- 
In  Konie  and  its  neighborhood  the  quartan  ia  most  fre^juent  in  the 
autumn  and  in  the  winter  t  we  are  unable  to  give  eKact  figurt*9,  becaiiso 
of  the  abseuca  of  Btatistioal  observations  repeated  for  several  years. 
In  Catania,  accoi^ding  to  Feletti,  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spriug.  In  Lombardy  it  is  well  known 
to  the  people  that  the  quartan  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  antumiL 
We  cannot,  however^  deny  the  faut  that  the  qnartan  fevers  whicli  are 
made  manifest  in  the  winter  and  in  the  autumn  are  due  to  an  infection 
taken  towards  the  end  of  the  hot  reason,  having  a  long  latent  jieriocL 


Sdiple  Quabtan, 

The  simple  quartan  fever  is  characteri?^  by  febrile  attac^ks  which 
are  usually  of  short  duration  (eight  to  ten  honiB)  and  which  ftdlow 
each  other  regularly,  sei>arated  by  a  two  days*  inter%^al  of  apyrexia. 
The  simple  quartan  may  be  so  primarily,  the  febrile  att^icks  re- 
tiu"ning  every  fourth  day  from  the  very  beginning.  Often,  how^ever^ 
Ihe  fever  is*irregnlur  at  the  onset,  and  only  in  its  relapses  becomes 
regularly  quartan;  or  the  infection  may  l>egin  as  a  triple  or  double 
quartan,  becoming  simple  in  time,  with  the  relapses. 

It  is  the  most  regular  of  all  the  varieties  of  malarial  fever,  and  it 
is  quite  natural  that  in  this  rather  than  in  any  other  type  Golgi  ahould 
have  discovered  the  iotimate  relation  which  exists  between  the  clinical 
manifestations  and  the  elianges  in  the  life  of  the  h^matozr>on.  Per- 
fect regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  attacks  may  continue  for  aa 
long  as  several  months.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  several  attacka 
will  anticipate  or  delay  their  coming  by  several  hours;  in  this  caatt 
we  speak  of  an  anticipated  or  a  postjioued  quartan,  W©  have  often 
seen  a  retardation  in  the  attacks  with  spoutaneous  recovery  occarrij^g 
later* 

Thefi'htih  attack  is  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  in  the  quar- 
tan as  in  the  tertian.  All  writers  agree  in  diatinguii^h jng  three  slagofl : 
(a)  tlie  cold  stage,  or  that  of  the  chill,  (6)  the  hot  stage,  (e\  the  »tiige 
of  defer\'escence,  or  sweating. 

Tim  Cold  Stage. — The  attack  may  begin  abruptly  without  ptx> 
dromes,  the  i>atient  being  apparently  perfectly  well ;  as  a  rule^  how- 
ever, there  are  vague  premonitory  symptoms,  consisting  in  general 
discomfort,  headache,  yawning^  and  a  feeling  of  exbaustion,  soma* 
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times  nauaea  and  vomiting.  Following  these  sensations  is  the  feel- 
ing of  cold,  which  begins  at  the  extremities  and  then  invades  the 
body ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  begin  by  horripilation  which  the 
patients  refer  to  the  back— the  sensations  rapidly  increasing  until  the 
chill  occurs.  While  in  the  other  forms  of  fever  the  chill  may  be 
absent  or  be  abortive  in  type,  in  the  quartan  it  is  intense  and  pro- 
longed and,  as  all  physicians  can  testify,  is  not  apt  to  be  absent.  In 
the  first  attacks  the  chill  is  usually  less  intense  than  in  the  succeeding 
ones.  We  have  noted  its  absence  in  a  few  rare  cas^,  as  for  instance 
in  old  people  and  in  sufferers  from  chronic  malaria  who  had  had 
many  attacks  of  fever.     It  may  also  be  absent  in  children. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  attack  in  which  the  suffering  is  the  most 
intense.  The  lips  become  blue,  the  extremities  cold  and  cyanotic, 
the  skin  is  in  a  condition  of  goose-flesh ;  the  pulse  is  weak,  rapid,  and 
sometimes  irregular;  the  respirations  are  quick  and  short. 

Frequently  there  is  vomiting  of  food  or  drink  stained  with  bile, 
and  often  there  is  diarrhoea.  The  headache  is  apt  to  be  intense ;  the 
whole  body  shakes  with  the  chill.  The  patient  doubles  himself  up 
and  rolls  himself  in  the  blankets  even  when  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture is  high,  and  derives  comfort  from  hot  applications.  The  pupils 
as  a  rule  are  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  some  visual  disturbances. 

We  have  said  that  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  cyanosed,  especially 
in  the  extremities,  but  the  intense  and  mpst  painful  sensation  of  cold 
is  not  in  absolute  proportion  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  periphery. 
As  to  the  internal  temperature,  not  only  does  it  rise  notably  and 
rapidly  during  the  chill,  but  as  a  nile  the  pyrexia  precedes  the  chill, 
usually  by  a  half-hour  or  an  hour,  but  sometimes  by  three  or  four 
hours.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chilly  sensations  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  temperature  rising  to  between  38'  and  39^  C.  (100.4°  to  102.2° 
F. )  or  even  to  between  39°  and  40°  C.  (102.2°  to  104°  F. ).  lu  the  cases 
in  which  the  chill  is  delayed  for  several  hoirrs  after  the  onset  of  the 
fever,  the  patients  themselves  state  that  the  fever  was  first  hot  and 
then  ixthl. 

The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  may  vary  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  half  an  hour  or  more ;  in  some  rare  cases  it  is  very  short  and  in 
others  as  long  as  an  hour. 

The  Hot  Stage. — The  chill  fairly  over,  the  patient  continues  to 
have  transitory  sensations  of  cold  interrui)ted  by  flashes  of  heat  which 
invade  the  whole  body.  The  sensation  of  heat  then  becomes  intense 
and  continuous;  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  conjunctivio  are  injected, 
the  respiration  is  rai)id,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  often  dicrotic. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  dry  cough,  sometimes  we  note  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.     As  a  usual  thing  in  the  ordinary  febrile  attacks  of  the  ter- 
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at  the  beginning  and  the  other  precritical,  separated  by  a  notable 
remission,  although  the  temperature  still  remains  above  the  normal; 
this  may  give  the  impression  that  we  have  to  do  with  subintrant 
attacks. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  these  classical  forms  of  intermittent 
fever,  marked  nervous  symptoms  are  absent  in  the  adult.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  children.  Physicians  have  long  noticed 
that  the  stages  of  cold  and  of  sweating  are  often  entirely  absent  in 
patients  in  the  early  years  of  life.  During  the  period  of  invasion  of 
the  fever,  for  the  most  part  we  obser\e  only  a  certain  amount  of  cya- 
nosis of  the  mucous  membranes  and  of  the  extremities,  with  a  lower- 
ing of  the  temi^rature  in  the  latter;  and  sometimes  a  general  convul- 
sive attack  takes  the  place  of  the  chill,  beginning  by  slight  movements 
of  the  eyelids  and  the  eyes,  or  of  the  extremities,  and  it  may  be  severe. 

The  quartan  attacks  may  begin  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon,  or 
shortly  after,  but  as  a  rule,  they  develop  in  the  afternoon;  very  rarely 
they  occur  at  night.  The  patients  then  have  two  days  of  apyrexia, 
during  which  time  the  sense  of  well-being  is  complete,  so  much  so 
that  they  can  attend  to  their  usual  occupations ;  not  infrequently  dur- 
ing the  whole  intermission  the  temperature  remains  subnormal  and 
the  pulse  rather  slow.  This,  of  course,  in  the  pure  quartan  types 
only. 

Bvologiciil  Cycle  of  the  Quartan  Parasite. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  subject  of  the  biology  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  quartan  parasite.  In  this  connection  we  will  merely  speak 
of  the  chief  facts  concerning  the  cyclic  development  of  the  parasite  in 
relation  to  the  periodic  development  of  the  fever.  Every  one  now 
af)preciates  the  importance  of  an  examination  of  the  blood  for  an  exact 
diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  fever.  Indeed,  not  ouly  does  it  enable 
us  to  determine  whether  we  have  to  do  wdth  a  simple  or  a  double 
quartan,  and  to  ascertain  the  quartanary  origin  of  a  quotidian  fever, 
but  it  also  makes  it  possible  to  foresee  a  coming  attack,  and  to  diag- 
nose the  origin  of  an  irregular  tyi)e  of  fever. 

If  we  examine  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  quai*tan  fever 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  ai)yrexia,  we  shall  find  within  the 
red  corpuscles  young  amcjebte  as  large  as  a  sixth  or  a  fifth  of  the  cor- 
puscle itself,  witli  granules  of  i)igment  at  their  periphery,  hyaline  of 
aspect,  and  endowed  with  torpid  movements,  as  shown  by  the  altera- 
tions in  their  contour.  The  red  corimscles  which  contain  them  are 
of  the  normal  size  and  appearance.  During  the  whole  period  of  apy- 
rexia, the  amoebae,  while  retaining  their  usual  appearance,  gradually 
increase  in  size ;  the  pigmentation  at  their  periphery  becomes  more 
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abundatitj  and  their  development  continues  until  they  are  almost  equal 
in  size  to  the  red  corpuscle  whieli  has  become  reduced  to  a  mere  Lalo 
around  the  parasitic  body.  Six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  before  a  new 
attack  begins  certain  changes  occur  in  the  amceba,  leading  to  aeg- 
mentAtiou  (sporulation)* 

At  this  period  of  development  the  parasite  has  grown  so  large  aa 
to  fill  up  nearly  all  the  red  corpuscle,  the  iieripheral  iK)rtion  of  which 
forms  a  sort  of  membrane  around  the  amoeba.  St^me  of  these  bodies 
in  the  adult  state  are  apparently  free,  and  their  pigment  is  no  longer 
at  the  [jeripherj  but  is  irregularly  distributeil.  Hence,  when  the 
process  of  fifc5siou  begins,  the  pigment  is  apt  to  arrange  itself  in  i^di- 
ating  bands,  tending  to  meet  at  the  centre;  and  while  this  concentre, 
tion  of  pigment  goes  on  until  there  is  formed  a  central  accuniulatioji 
of  black  granules  or  one  mass,  the  8ul)stauc0  {)f  the  parasite  shows 
the  striations  more  and  more  plainly.  The  result  of  all  this  is  the 
formation  of  from  eight  to  ten  small  oval  or  round  bodies  which  are 
arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  daisy  around  a  central  mass  of  pigment. 

This  segmentation  (sporulation)  is  completed  a  little  before  or 
is  coincident  with  the  onset  of  the  febrile  attack-  ^  The  fever  once  de- 
veloped, the  segmenting  bodies  disap]>ear,  and  within  the  red  cor- 
puscles we  see  young  unpigmented  amoebfie  endowed  with  amoeboid 
movementSj  which  in  their  turn  slowly  develop  and  become  pig- 
mented, thus  repeating  the  cycle  of  existence  already-  described.  The 
procass  of  segmentation  may  occur  in  a  less  regular  manner;  the  pig- 
ment instead  of  being  gathered  together  in  one  central  mass  may  he 
in  several  smaller  accumulations,  or  it  may  remain  scattered  between 
the  spores,  etc,  Sporulation  may  take  place  before  the  amoeba  has 
attained  the  volume  of  the  red  corpuscle,  w^ith  at  most  six  to  eight 
sjiores,  as  seen  by  Golgi  and  Antolisei.  But  these  cases  are  cjulte 
exceptional.  Fission  forms  may  be  found  seven  or  eight  hours  pre- 
vious to  the  febrile  attack,  and  some  young  parasites  may  appear  two 
hours  before  the  fever  has  l>egun,  to  go  on  increasing  while  the  fever 
is  present.  These  fact^,  however,  do  not  invalidate  the  law  of  Golgi, 
that  **  the  onset  of  each  attack  coincides  w*ith  the  maturation  of  a 
group  or  generation  of  parasites." 

In  addition  to  the  mature  botlies  which  reach  the  stage  of  fission, 
we  may  find  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  quartan  fever, 
several  hours  bc^fore  the  attack  (or  the  previous  day),  free  pigmented 
spherical  bodies  similar  to  those  of  tertian,  from  which  they  differ 
only  in  having  an  immobile  or  slightly  mobile  pigment,  and  a  more 
refractive  protoplasm.  We  may  also  find  spherical  bodies  as  large 
as,  or  larger  than,  the  red  corpuscles,  usually  w  ith  an  immobile  or 
slightly  mobile  pigment,  but  sometimes  with  pigment  in  active  mo- 
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tion,  which  ends  by  breaking  up  into  little  hyaline  globules.  Bi« 
gnami  and  Bastianelli  and  others  have  held  these  bodies  to  be  sterile 
forms  of  the  parasite  which  disintegrate  in  the  plasma.  According 
to  our  experience  it  is  rare  to  find  fagellaied  bodies  in  the  quartan 
type  of  fever,  but  further  research  is  necessary  in  this  field. 

The  cycle  of  existence  of  a  quartan  parasite  is  completed  in  the 
circulating  blood,  so  that  all  its  phases  are  readily  oi)en  to  observa- 
tion. Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  in  a  study  of  blood  extracted  dur- 
ing life  from  the  spleen,  did  not  find  any  notable  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  the  parasitic  bodies  compared  with  that  in  blood 
extracted  at  the  same  time  from  the  finger  (the  differences  are  very 
marked  in  the  estival  type) ;  but  they  found  in  the  spleen  a  greater 
number  of  pigmented  leucocytes,  or  leucocytes  enclosing  parasites, 
or  entire  bodies  in  fission,  or  masses  of  free  pigment  representing  the 
residua  of  sporulation. 

The  inclusion  within  the  white  corpuscles  of  a  certain  number  of 
bodies  in  fission  occurs  correspondently  to  every  febrile  attack  (Golgi). 
This  fact,  and  the  one  ascertained  by  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  that 
not  all  adult  bodies  undergo  sporulation,  but  that  some  are  free  in 
the  blood  and  die  (although  this  occurs  much  less  frequently  than 
in  the  tertian),  explain  why  the  red  corpuscles  which  are  invaded  by 
the  young  amoebae  during  a  febrile  attack  are  never  so  numerous  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  them,  considering  the  number  of  adult  bod- 
ies and  bodies  in  fission  that  are  present. 

The  question  as  to  whether  any  relation  exists  between  the  num- 
ber of  the  parasites  and  the  severity  of  the  fever  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion. Although,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  quartan  the  entire  life 
of  the  parasite  is  developed  in  the  circulating  blood,  so  that  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  observation,  yet  it  is  natural  that  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion should  differ.  It  is  not  a  8imi)lo  matter  to  estimate  the  number 
of  the  parasites.  Moreover,  it  is  very  likely  that  ilifferences  exist 
even  in  the  same  subject  according  to  whether  the  attack  is  a  primary 
one  or  a  relai)se ;  in  the  relapses  it  appedrs  that  the  presence  of  lar^e 
numbers  of  i)arasites  causes  less  severe  attacks  than  in  the  primary 
infections.  In  relapsing  quartans  we  have  even  noted  the  i)resence  of 
spores  without  any  fever  being  present.  Finally,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  there  should  be  differences  in  different  individuals,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  react  in  the  same  way  to  a  given 
number  of  i^arasites.  With  these  reservations,  we  may  a<lmit  in  gen- 
eral that  it  is  not  to  l^e  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between 
the  number  of  the  parasites  and  the  severity  of  the  fever.  According 
to  Antolisei  the  relationship  is  not  between  the  nunil)er  of  parasites 
present  in  the  apyretic  stage  and  the  next  attack,  but  between  the 
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unmber  of  si?ores  and  the  eomitig  fever.  To  rm  il  seems  that  tkis  re- 
lationBhip  would  be  more  clear  and  eaaier  of  demonstration  if  we  lim- 
ited our  study  to  the  various  attacks  in  one  jjetson;  for  inatanoe,  ]&& 
patiect  with  double  and  trii)le  tiuaiian,  by  prolonged  and  cArefnl  ob- 
servation and  by  noting  the  various  parasitic  groups  and  the  number 
of  the  IxMjies  in  their  various  stages  of  development,  we  can  within 
certain  limits  predict  whether  an  attack  will  be  slight  or  severe. 

Double  Quahtaw. 

Two  febrile  attacks  occur  on  two  successive  days,  followed  by  a 
day  of  complete  apyrexia,  after  wldch  come  the  two  distinct  attacks 
ou  two  days  again.  This  type  of  fever  may  possess  these  character- 
istics from  the  beginning,  or  a  quartan  may  Ijecome  double.  In  some 
cases  the  two  consecutive  attacks  are  of  atx»ut  the  same  intensity  and 
duration;  in  others  a  light  and  abort  attack  may  be  observed  to  fol- 
low a  more  intense  and  prolonged  one  with  a  certain  amount  of  regu- 
larity, so  that  the  slight  and  the  severe  attacks  correspond  regularly 
to  every  fourth  day. 

In  an  examination  of  the  blood  ^ve  find  two  groups  (or  generations) 
of  parasites  which  with  regularity  mature  and  multiply  with  about  a 


day's  interval.  This  succesfiion  of  events,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
treatment*  may  continue  for  months.  In  a  case  described  liy  Golgi 
the  double  quartan  lasted  two  months. 

lu  the  cases  in  which  the  double  quartan  becomes  simple  (om 
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chart  No.  1)  one  may  observe,  as  we  have  several  times  done,  that  a 
generation  of  parasites  will  diminish  with  some  rapidity ;  then  on 
the  day  when  an  attack  is  expected,  in  spite  of  .the  presence  in  the 


i'BAKF  No.  2.— Double  Quartan.    At  a  were  found  a  few  quartan  forms  in  fission,  unmarked  by 

any  febrile  access. 

blood  of  some  fission  forms,  the  fever  is  not  produced,  or  there  is 
merely  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature ;  then  the  whole  group  of 
parasites  disappears.  Nevertheless,  the  double  quartan  may  reap- 
pear during  a  relapse. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  a  simple  quartan  becomes 
double,  we  may  suppose  that  from  the  beginning  there  exists  a  group 
of  parasites  too  scanty  in  number  to  cause  the  febrile  attack,  but 
gradually  increasing  until  the  necessary  amount  of  energy  is  acquired. 
This  cannot  always  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  blood,  but  in 
a  case  which  was  under  our  observation  we  found  a  very  small  group 
of  parasites,  which  reached  maturity  aiid  multiplied  on  a  day  of  apy- 
rexia,  increased  in  the  next  cycle  and  caused  fever  (see  chart  No.  2). 


Triple  Quartan. 

« 

Three  distinct  groups  of  quartan  parasites  come  to  maturity  and 
multiply  on  successive  days.  As  a  result  we  have  a  quotidian  fever 
whose  origin  from  the  quartan  may  be  demonstrated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  blood.  This  origin  of  the  quotidian  fever  may  be  diag- 
nosed by  merely  clinical  observation,  without  examination  of  the 
blood,  when  it  follows  a  simple  or  double  quartan,  or  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  quotidian  fever  becomes  a  double  or  a  simple  (juartan 
by  the  suppression  of  one  or  two  attacks  (see  chart  No.  3).  The  suj)- 
pression  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  it  may  be  artificially  produced 
by  means  of  quinine ;  this  remedy  given  in  small  doses  a  few  hours 
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before  an  attack  may  Buppress  one  group  only  of  parasites  witbout 
iojuring  the  others  as  to  interfere  with  their  development,  Ib  this 
maimer,  as  pbysiciaiis  have  long  observed,  the  fundamental  ty|id  be- 
comes manifest. 

It  may  haT>pen  that  the  individual  attacks  resemble  each  other 
absolutely  as  to  tho  hour  of  invasion,  the  height  uf  the  tem[?€ratiire, 
etc.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  hour  of  the  invasion  ami  the  sever- 
ity of  the  sucGeseive  attacks  vary,  and  each  attack  will,  up  to  a  ceHain 
I^oint,  correspond  to  the  one  following  it  three  da\  a  later*  Although 
.this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  yet  in  our  ex[>erience  it  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  allow  of  a  diagnosis  of  the  quartan  origin  of  a  (juotidian 
fever;  we  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  even  lu  a  pure  quartan 
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the  attacks  may  debiy  ur  anticipate  or  be  of  diflFerent  degrees  of  in- 
tensity* 

For  the  most  part  the  single  attacks  of  a  quotidian  of  quartan 
origin  are  clearly  distinct,  and  separated  by  an  interval  of  subnormal 
ur  normal  temperature.  But  two  successive  attacks  may,  on  the  other 
band,  I>e  sKhinirrffif^  the  chili  of  one  attack  seizing  the  jmtient  before 
the  previous  attack  has  quite  ended  in  the  sweating  stage. 

Finally,  the  quai-tan  ma^^  from  the  onset  be  manifested  as  a  quoti- 
dian which  inthecourso  of  time  becomes  modified.  This  has  also 
lieen  noted  by  Feletti  in  a  case  observed  in  Catania.  In  onropinioD, 
ib  explains  why  in  the  relapses  a  pure  quartan  not  infrequently  be- 
comes double  or  triple;  the  probable  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  begimiing  three  generations  of  parasites  are  found  in 
the  blood,  f>f  which  Bomo  become  so  attenuated  tljat  they  are  inca- 
pable of  causing  fever,  while  others  become  strengthened ;  thus  it  hai 
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pens  that  apparently  different  febrile  types  follow  each  other  in  the 
relapses. 

An  examination  of  tlie  blood,  as  we  have  stated,  demonstrates  the 
presence  of  three  distinct  groups  of  parasites.  As  a  rule,  the  observer 
is  in  the  beginning  puzzled  by  finding  parasites  in  various  stages  of 
development  which  it  is  difficult  to  unite  into  groups ;  usually,  how- 
ever, a  careful  and  prolonged  examination  will  enable  us  to  differen- 
tiate the  three  generations,  and  also  to  prognosticate  the  triple  quar- 
tan. We  may  even  differentiate  one  of  the  groups,  although  the 
X)arasites  composing  it  be  in  too  small  numbers  to  produce  an  attack 
on  the  following  day,  and  we  may  perhaps  follow  it  for  some  weeks 
before  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  occasion  the  disturbance.  Such 
exactness  of  results  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  is  due,  as  Thayer 
also  observes,  to  the  fact  that  the  quartan  parasite  completes  its  whole 
cycle  of  development  in  the  circulating  blood,  so  that  no  phase  of  its 
existence  escapes  a  prolonged  examination. 

The  spontaneous  transformation  of  the  triple  into  a  simple  quar- 
tan may  occur  from  progressive  attenuation  of  two  attacks  and 
respectively  of  two  groups  of  parasites.  In  some  cases  it  is  noticed 
that  while  two  attacks  become  milder,  the  residual  attack  becomes 
more  intense,  as  if  the  increase  in  pathogenic  energy  of  a  group  of 
parasites  were  in  relation  to  the  attenuation  of  the  other  two  (see 
chart  No.  3).  We  have  not,  however,  sufficient  data  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  there  is  any  causal  connection  between  the  two  facts, 
viz.,  the  increase  of  one  parasitic  group  and  the  simultaneous  diminu- 
tion of  one  or  of  two  other  groups. 

Irregular  and  Subcontinuous  Fevers  of  Quartan  Origin. 

Tlie  first  are  rare,  and  the  second  still  more  rare.  We  have  seen 
a  few  cases  of  irregular  intermittent  fevers,  but  not  one  of  continuous 
fever.  Two  cases  of  subcontinuous  (remittent)  fever  were  seen  in 
Rome  by  Antolisei ;  both  were  primary  infections  and  occurred  in  the 
autumn.  Following  in  them  the  development  of  the  quartan  parasite, 
Antolisei  noted  the  presence  of  small  fission  bodies  with  a  few  granules 
of  pigment  and  six  to  eight  spores,  taking  up  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  he  interpreted  the  fact  as  denoting  that  a  cycle  of 
development  was  hastened  by  the  quartan  parasite.  In  these  cases, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  several  generations  of  parasites, 
we  may  see  all  the  stages  of  existence  of  the  hffimatozoon  in  one  and 
the  same  preparation.  Feletti  also  speaks  of  irregular  and  subcon- 
tinuous fevers  of  quartan  origin  observed  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease. 
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tmiisital  to  mm  a  qoartin  which  began  in  the  anhnnn,  ralapea  in  spite 
of  aU  remedies  tbroiigh  an  entire  winter,  to  become  exkansted  in  the 
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Bpring.  It  haa  even  been  asserted  that  in  some  rare  cases  it  continues 
for  Bevernl  years.  A  eharacteristic  of  the  qnartan  is  that  it  maj  con- 
tinne  in  a  monotonoos  course  for  several  iBonths,  the  attacks  \mmg 
more  or  less  similar-  In  fact,  the  panisites  show  no  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  number  aud  to  accumnlate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  eatival  fe?erft 
which  tend  to  become  i>emicioii8,  but  many  of  thorn  are  incompleteJy 
developed.  It  has  been  noticed,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of 
young  parasites  found  in  the  blood  at  tlie  end  of  an  attack  is  always 
lens  than  the  obsen  er  expects  to  find^  Tvho  remembers  the  number  of 
fission  bodies  seen  before  the  attack.  Tlius  it  happens  that  the  stock 
of  parasites  tends  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  remain  constant,  Imt 
gradually  becomes  less,  and  the  fever  then  ceases  spontaneously; 
after  an  interval  of  variably  length,  however,  relapaes  occur. 
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We  observe  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  quartan  more  rarely  than 
that  of  the  tertian,  and  are  more  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  thera- 
peutic measures  to  combat  its  persistency.  When  spontaneously 
cured  there  is  usually  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the 
attacks,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of  parasites 
.in  the  blood  is  noted,  until  they  finally  disappear. 

So  far  as  the  prognosis  is  concerned,  we  must  remember  that  a 
quartan  infection  does  not  give  rise  to  grave  symptoms  (i)emicious 
malaria)  even  when  the  fever  is  of  the  subcontinuous  or  subintrant 
type,  and  the  parasites  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  blood, 
or  when  it  occurs  in  debilitated  or  aged  subjects.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  the  ansBmia  which  follows  an  obstinate  relapsing  quar- 
tan may  be  very  marked,  like  that  which  follows  other  varieties  of 
malaria,  and  that  chronic  invalidism  may  follow  quartan  infection 
alone.     But  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  appropriate  medication. 

A  mixed  infection  of  quartan  with  other  varieties  of  malaria  may 
occur.  Thus  we  have  not  infrequently  observed  cases  of  mixed  quar- 
tan and  tertian,  and  even  of  quartan  and  estival.  There  is  an  inter- 
mittent, irregular  fever,  which  sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
continuous.  But  it  may  also  hapx)en  that  in  these  mixed  infections 
the  parasites  will  alternate ;  thus  in  one  patient  we  noticed  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  the  quartan  attacks  together  with  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  parasites,  while  little  by  little  tertian  bodies  be- 
gan to  accumulate  which  gave  rise  to  quotidian  attacks. 

Complicatioyis. 

Complications  with  other  diseases  have  rarely  been  observed.  We 
recall  to  mind  the  case  of  a  paraplegic  individual  with  cystitis  and 
pyelonephritis  in  whom  a  relapse  of  quartan  fever  occurred  in  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life,  and  followed  its  typical  course.  In  one  case  of 
quartan  and  pneumonia  observed  by  Antolisei,  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion completed  iis  natural  course  without  being  in  the  l^ast  degree 
influenced  by  the  coexistent  quartan.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
quartan  parasites  diminished  to  a  marked  extent  during  the  course 
of  the  pneumonia. 

Sequehv, 

Morbid  sequelae  may  occur  not  only  after  fevers  of  a  grave  type 
(which  is  the  rule),  but  also  after  the  quartan  and  the  ordinary  ter- 
tian. Nervous  phenomena  as  sequelae  of  the  quartan  appear  to  be 
entirely  absent.  Alterations  in  the  urinary  excretion  or  actual  renal 
disease  may  be  found  after  and  even  during  the  course  of  a  mild 
malarial  infection;  such  are  polyuria,  albuminuria,  and  even  ne- 
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phriiis.    But  it  may  be  aaked  whether  they  are  due  to  the  malaria  or 

to  complicating  causes. 

In  cue  case  we  ul*son^ed  the  dBvelopment  of  progressive  ansemia 
in  a  woman  who  had  for  a  h>iig  time  been  Buffering  Irom  cjuartau 
fever;  it  became  aggravated  anil  took  on  the  tyjie  and  Bymptoms  of  a 
pernicious  aniomia  without  ever  at  any  time,  even  up  to  the  fatal 
issue,  show^ing  any  relation  to  the  malarial  infection.  We  can,  of 
course,  not  deny  that  the  ciuartau  affpf^tion  had  some  cauBal  impor- 
tance in  the  iirmluction  of  the  j^rogressivft  amemia,  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  other  etiological  factors  whose 
exact  influence  we  do  not  know* 

Tertian  Fever, 

Htsiort/,—The  older  physicians,  as  for  instance  Torti  in  his  class- 
ical work,  aa  a  rule  included  the  greater  numl>er  of  ijernicious  feveri? 
under  the  head  of  the  tertian.  Clinical  observation,  how^ever,  had 
demonstrated  to  them  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  tertian;  they 
called  one  tertiana  legititnaf  sive  exqnisilaf  stve  pwa^  and  the  other 
teiiiaim  iioiha^  sive  spuria^  sive  exfensa.  The  first  corresiiondetl  to 
that  which  we  call  the  ordinary  tertian,  the  subject  of  this  t^cussion, 
The  second  was  less  clearly  described  in  its  clinicnl  asi>ects  by  the 
older  physicians  than  the  first;  the  attacks  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  tertiana  legitima,  and  the  prognosis  is  graver,  as  pernicious  symp* 
toms  may  develop  (Borsieri).  The  best  and  most  clearly  given  clini- 
cal description  and  distinction  l)etween  these  two  forms  of  tertian  is 
that  found  in  the  works  of  Oelsus,  quoted  by  us  in  relation  to  the 
estival  tertian. 

The  sharp  distinction  made  by  the  older  writers  is  not  men- 
tioned by  recent  writers,  so  far  as  we  know,  iind  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
it  had  lyeon  so  completely  forgotten  by  ijhysicians  that  they  did  not 
know  liow  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  modern  scientists  that  the 
majority  of  the  pernicious  fevers  are  derived  from  the  quotidian, 
remittent,  or  continuous  fevers  in  the  l^eginning,  \vith  the  old  opimon 
that  nearly  all  the  severe  fevers  are  derived  from  the  tertian. 

The  question  has  been  completely  answered  only  by  our  recent 
researches  which  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  varieties  of 
tertian  fever,  clioically  distinguished  by  therm ometrical  tnicings,  and 
produced  by  two  distinct  species  of  malarial  parasites — the  ordinary 
tertian  and  the  malignant  or  eativoautumnal  tertian.  We  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  first. 

Classical  medicine  has  already  distinguished  several  clinical  typee 
in  this  tertian :  the  simple  and  the  double  tertian,  and  in  addition  the 
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duplicate  and  the  tnpUmte  tertian.  In  the  duplicate  tertian  there  are 
two  febrile  attacks  in  one  day,  then  an  intervening  day  of  apyrexia, 
with  two  distinct  febrile  attacks  on  the  third  day.  In  the  triplicate 
tertian  there  are  two  attacks  in  one  day,  as  in  the  preceding  variety, 
one  attack  on  the  second  day,  two  attacks  on  the  third  day,  and  so  on. 
Of  these  forms  we  personally  know  nothing. 

As  for  the  quartan,  so  for  the  tertian,  our  knowledge  of  the  etiol- 
ogy dates  from  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Golgi,  who  described 
its  parasite,  showing  us  how  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  malarial 
parasites,  and  followed  its  cycle  of  develoi>ment  in  relation  to  the 
sucxjession  of  the  febrile  attacks. 

What  we  call  the  ordinwy  tertian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
estivoautumnal  variety,  is  produced  by  the  development  in  the  blood 
of  the  tertian  parasite  (Amoeba  febris  tertianse,  of  Golgi;  Hsemamoeba 
vivax,  of  Grassi),  which  completes  its  entire  life  cycle  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours.  As  this  parasite  may  give  rise  to  fevers  of  apparently 
varying  types  according  to  whether  we  find  one  or  two  groups  of 
hsematamoebsa  in  the  blood,  and  according  to  whether  the  single 
groups  develop  in  a  regular  or  an  irregular  manner,  we  believe  that 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  tertian  infection  which  may  be  mani- 
fested in  several  clinical  forms.  These  are :  (1)  Simple  tertian  fever, 
(2)  double  tertian  or  quotidian  of  tertian  origin,  and  (3)  some  irregu- 
lar and  subcontinuous  fevers. 

Distribution. — Tertian  infection,  or  the  classical  tertian  and  the 
more  complicated  fevers  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  the  most  generally 
distributed  of  all  the  varieties  of  malaria.  It  is  found  in  all  malarial 
countries.  In  countries  where  the  malaria  is  of  the  mildest  type,  as 
for  example  in  German^-,  nearly  all  the  cases  of  the  disease  belong  to 
the  tertian  variety.  In  regions  where  malaria  is  moderately  mild,  as 
in  Lombardy,  it  dominates  together  with  the  quartan.  In  the  coun- 
tries with  temperate  climate,  where  grave  malarial  fevers  i)revail,  as 
for  instance,  the  Koman  Campagna,  ordinary  tertian  dominates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  malarial  season,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  spring ;  then, 
in  frequency  and  in  imiiortance  it  yields  to  the  other  variety  of  tertian, 
the  estivoautumnal.  But  even  in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  the 
cases  of  tertian  and  their  comx)lications  are  still  numerous,  and  are 
seen  in  their  pure  type,  or  complicated  with  the  estivoautumnal.  In 
the  province  of  Catania,  according  to  Feletti,  the  tertian  is  more  easily 
taken  in  the  summer  and  in  tlie  autumn  than  in  the  spring.  This 
variety  of  malaria  has  been  seen  in  all  tropical  countries,  while  the 
quartan  is  comparatively  rare,  and  in  some  regions  may  be  altogether 
absent.  In  the  German  colony  of  East  Africa,  the  ordinary  tertian, 
according  to  R.  Koch,  constitutes  ten  i)er  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of 
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malaria;  the  leniiniDg  ninety  per  cent,  being  given  to  another  species 

of  malaria  which  in  nowise  differs  from  oitr  estiva  autumnal  tertiau. 

Eesearches  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether,  in  regions  where 
several  races  live  together,  any  perceptible  influence  is  exercised  by 
irice  npon  the  nature  of  the  infet^tion. 

Thayer  and  Hewetsou  observed  in  Baltimore  27  cases  of  malaria 
in  negroes.  Accxirding  to  their  statistics,  in  59,2  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  the  fevers  were  of  the  tertian  variety,  and  in  33, H  per  cent,  of 
the  estivoautumnal ;  in  white  men  62,5  per  cent,  ol  the  cases  were  of 
tertian  infection,  and  34.7  per  cent,  of  the  estivoautumnal.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  from  these  figures  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  susceptibility  of  the  white  and  of  the  cr^ored  race  to  these 
two  varieties  of  malaria.  We  find,  however,  that  the  negro  suffers 
more  frerjneDtly  from  the  simple  tertian  infection  than  he  does  from 
the  double  tertian,  tlie  sufferers  from  the  latter  being  predominantly 
members  of  the  white  races. 

The  observations  of  L.  Martin  in  Sumati-a  would  lead  us  to  a 
different  coDchision.  He  noted  that  while  the  Europeans  nearly  all 
become  affected  by  grave  forms  of  the  disease,  the  Malays  and  Java- 
nese, who  are  relatively  immune,  are  frequently  affected,  but  usually 
by  the  lighter  forms ;  the  tertian  in  not  infrecjuently  seen  in  them. 
The  Tamils,  although  largely  occupied  with  hard  field-labor,  are  the 
most  resistant  to  the  infection^  apd  as  a  rule  suffer  from  the  qnartua 
variety,  when  at  all. 

Simple  Tertian. 

This  is  characteris5ed  by  febrile  attacks  which  recur  rejarularly  every 
third  day  J  with  an  intervening  day  of  complete  apyrexia  (see  chart 
No,  5),  The  average  duration  of  the  attack  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  only  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the  quartan. 

The  same  symptoms  and  the  same  course  occur  as  in  tlie  quartan. 
It  begins  with  a  chill  which  is  usually  severe,  but  Bot  so  severe  nor 
so  jjrolotiged  as  in  the  otlier  ("frigida  qnartana '  of  the  Latins).  If 
the  chill  is  absent,  there  are  slight  horripilation  and  subjei^tive  symp- 
toms of  cold— these  are  rarely  lacking. 

Grave  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  not  present,  even  wheu  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  high  and  the  attack  nnduly  prolonged.  An  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  childi-en  and  old  jjersons;  in  the  first  we 
may  have  threateniug  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions ;  in  the  latter 
we  sometimes  see  a  condition  of  profound  weakness  during  or  after 
the  attack,  and  a  state  of  delirium  or  subdeliriom.  Slight  and  transi- 
tory delirium  may  also  be  seen  in  adults* 

The  tertian  may  be  primary ;  but  very  frequently  a  tertian  fever 
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begins  with  an  irregular  or  quotidian  fever^  becoming  tertian  later. 


Chart  No.  5 —Ordinary  Tertian  Fever. 


On  the  other 
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either  spontaneously  or  through  the  action  of  drugs, 
hand,  a  simple  tertian  may  become  double. 

K  we  follow  accurately  the  temperature  of  a  tertian  patient,  we 
shall  quite  fre- 
quently find  slight 
elevations  even  on 
the  days  which 
should  be  apy  retic, 
elevations  which 
often  entirely  es- 
cape the  observa- 
tion of  the  patient. 
We  do  not  often 
find  a  i)ure  tertian 
— that  is  to  say, 
one  in  which  there 
is  absolute  free- 
dom from  fever — 
on  the  day  inter- 
vening between  two 
attacks.  We 
might  almost    say 

that  nearly  all  the  tertians  are  potentially  double  tertians  (see  chart 
No.  6). 

The  various  attacks  in  a  tyi>ical  tertian  may  resemble  each  other  as 
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Chabt  No.  6.— Tertain  Fever  With  Sli^rht  Elevation  of  Temperature 
on  iDtermedlAte  Days  Between  the  Regular  Febrile  Paroxysms. 
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to  tlia  hour  of  the  invasion,  the  degr^  of  the  fever,  and  the  duration* 
But  it  IB  a  Tvell-reeogniz^  fa<:t  that  subsequent  attacks  may  com©  a 
few  houm  earlier  (tertian  anteponeuQ)  or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
somewhat  delayed  (tertian  poetpouens).  The  first  is  the  more  fre- 
quent, and  this  is  esi^eeially  true  in  those  cases  whicli  t^ml  to  Ijetome 
aggravated,  although  this  cannot  be  stated  aa  a  general  rule*  A  de- 
lay in  the  attacks  is  seen  more  seldom. 

The  tertian  attack,  like  the  quartan,  ia  nearly  always  developed  iu 
the  daytime,  esipecially  the  first  half  of  the  da^-.  When  the  attacks 
show  regularity  in  anticipating  their  time,  they  may  gradually  recede 
towartlt*  the  early  morning  hours,  and  finally  become  ntx*tumal,  but 
this  is  not  usual. 

The  attacks  in  the  tertian  and  the  double  tertian  may  quite  exc©i> 
tioniilly  occur  at  night. 

L  BouBLE  Tertiah, 

This  is  a  quotidian  fever  produced  by  two  groups  nr  generations 
of  tertian  parasites,  which  reach  maturity  and'  multiply  (si*orulate) 
at  intervals  of  about  one  da}'. 

The  single  attacks,  which  develop  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  pure  tertian,  may  be  alike  in  their  duration  and  gravity,  and 
begin  every  day  at  about  the  same  hour.  In  this  case  there  is  a  reg- 
ular quotidian  fever,  whose  tertian  origin  can  be  recognized  only  by 
an  examination  of  the  blocxl,  or  by  the  further  clinical  development. 
The  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  rare  in  which  the  paroxysms 
of  the  first  and  third  dajs  come  at  a  stated  hour,  those  of  the  second 
and  fourth  at  another  hourj  and  so  on ;  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  attacks  to  alternate  days  may  involve  not  only  the  hour  of  their 
apf)earance,  but  also  the  duration  and  the  gravity  of  the  fever.  In 
such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  douiale  tertian  can  easily  be  made  by  ob- 
servation of  the  temperature  curve  alone. 

The  existence  of  two  generations  or  groups  of  parasites  may, 
moreover,  be  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  quixdnej  which  by  sup- 
pression of  one  group  will  cause  the  double  tertian  (quotidian)  to  be^ 
come  simple.  This  fact,  long  known  to  physicians,  is  explained  by 
the  statement  of  Golgi,  that  quinine  when  administered  just  before 
an  attack  destroys  the  generation  of  parasites  producing  that  attack, 
but,  unless  given  in  very  large  doses,  only  slightly  disturbs  the  group 
which  is  but  half  developed  and  which  is  to  cause  the  attack  of  the 
following  day. 

A  double  tertian  may,  moreover,  spontaneously  become  simple 
without  the  action  of  any  remedy ;  this  is  not  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence in  hospital  patients  under  the  effect  of  complete  rest  and  good 
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food.  In  such  cases,  we  may  see  for  a  while  alternations  of  severe 
and  liglit  attacks,  until  the  light  attacks  become  completely  exhausted 
and  are  mere  elevations  of  temperature.  Corresx)ondingly  one  of  the 
groups  of  parasites  disappears  from  the  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tertian  may  begin  by  being  simple  and  later 
become  double,  as  we  see  in  chart  No.  7.  Not  infrequently  the  sim- 
ple tertian  has  slight  elevations  of  temperature  which  go  a  little 
above  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.)  on  the  days  between  the  attacks;  at  a  given 
moment  these  elevations  change  into  real  attacks,  and  thus  the  tertian 
becomes  double  (see  chart  No.  7).    In  other  cases  the  simple  tertian 


Chaet  No.  7.— Simple  Anticipating  Tertian  Becoming  Double. 

is  doubled,  suddenly  without  such  a  result  having  been  indicated  by 
anything  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

We  have  already  noted  that  each  succeeding  attack  of  simple  ter- 
tian may  come  earlier  than  the  one  before  (anteponentes).  When 
this  occurs  in  a  double  tertian,  the  attacks  may  be  incompletely  sep- 
arated, one  beginning  before  the  siage  of  sweating  of  the  previous 
attack  has  quite  finished  (subiutrant  attacks).  In  order  that  this 
should  occur,  it  is  as  a  rule  necessary  that  the  attacks  should  not 
only  anticipate  their  time,  but  tliat  they  should  also  be  prolonged. 
This  in  our  experience  is  very  rare.  For  the  most  part,  the  attacks, 
even  when  they  do  anticipate,  remain  quite  distinct.  Not  infre- 
quently in  the  double  tertian  we  find  that  when  the  attacks  caused  by 
a  certain  group  of  parasites  on  alternate  days  are  in  the  habit  of 
anticipating,  the  others  also,  due  to  another  group  of  parasites,  an- 
ticipate as  well.    This  gives  us  the  typical  tracings  of  an  anticipating 
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quotidian,  whose  tertian  origiji  it  is  nul  possible  to  recognize  from 

the  i^nrve  alone  (see  Chart  No.  8). 
In  the  ciiaes  in  which  a  quo- 
tidian of  tertian  origin  is  fol- 
lowed lor  a  considerable  time 
without  being  modified  bj  ther- 
apeutio  me^asiires,  w^e  are  likelj 
to  sea  grou|j»s  of  severe  and 
groups  of  milder  attacks  which 
alternate  irregularly.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  oscilla- 
tions in  the  pathogenic  acti\ity 
{perhaps  in  the  activity  of  mul- 
tiplication) of  the  parasites,  or 
eke  in  the  capacity  of  the  or- 
ganism to  resist  this  action  or 
to  rally  from  lis  effects,  Such 
a  problem  as  this  is  not  eiisy  of 
solution,  especially  M*lien  wp 
consider  that  both  the  fii^t  and 
the  sectjud  hypotheses  contain  a 
part  of  the  truth.  Even  in  the 
other  forms  of  malaria^as^  for 
instance,  tlae  estival— we  often 
see  groups  of  light  attacks  fol- 
lowing severe  ones,  so  that  in 
some  cases  it  seems  to  the  phy- 
sician that  preparations  are 
making  f ttr  a  spontaneous  cure ; 
thou  tiiese  are  followed  iu  tura 
by  grave  attacks,  and  a  new  ag- 
gravation of  the  infection  occurs. 
Perhaps  a  partial  explanation 
of  tliGi^e  events  may  be  found  in 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
iiuninnity  (see  page  138)* 

IimEOm^^B    AKI>    SuBCOmrNTTOUS 

F£\*iBs  OP  Tertl«c  Oeioin, 

Tbess  are  less  rare  than  tiie 
corresponding  fevers  of  quartan 
origin,  of  which  we  liave  already  si>okeu.     It  is  not  unusual  to  see  ir- 
regular intermittent  fevers  of  tertian  origin  generally  iu  the  first  daj  a 
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of  the  infection.  Quite  rare  are  the  continuous  fevers  which  from 
their  general  aspect  remind  one  of  a  typhoid.  As  we  shall  see,  this 
error  in  diagnosis  occurs  not  infrequently  in  some  forms  of  estival 
fever,  and  it  was  indeed  a  mistake  often  made  before  it  became  a 
matter  of  routine  for  the  physician  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
blood. 

Thayer  and  Hewetson  speak  of  a  case  of  '^  almost  continuous" 
fever  with  quotidian  exacerbations,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
typhoid;  after  five  days  of  treatment  with  baths,  the  fever  became 
intermittent,  and  its  tertian  nature  was  recognized. 

A  similar  case  was  observed  by  us  in  a  young  man  in  whom  the 
fever  lasted  for  about  a  week,  with  marked  remissions  at  night;  from 
the  symptoms  as  a  whole,  experienced  physicians  judged  the  case  to 
be  one  of  typhoid.  An  examination  of  the  blood,  made  only  because 
the  patient  was  known  to  have  been  staying  in  places  where  he  might 
have  taken  malaria,  demonstrated  the  tertian  origin  of  the  infection, 
which  rapidly  yielded  to  quinine. 

The  blood  contains  parasites  in  various  stages  of  development, 
but  because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  cases,  parasitic  researches, 
conducted  methodically  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  re- 
liable data,  are  lacking. 

These  subcontinuous  fevers  are  of  little  practical  importance,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  jtrolonged  attacks  of  the  ordinary  tertian  are 
worthy  of  attention.  If  we  imagine  a  double  tertian,  in  which  two 
successive  attacks  merge  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  their 
individuality,  we  shall  have  the  curve  of  a  tertian  with  prolonged 
attacks. 

In  this  way  wo  may  have  attacks  which  will  last  thirty-six  hours, 
separated  by  a  brief  and  incomplete  period  of  apyrexia  of  about  six 
houi*s.  The  course  of  the  fever  resembles  that  of  the  estivoautumnal, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  b}*  an  examination  of 
the  blood  and  by  the  further  clinical  course.  In  one  case  which  we 
had  under  observation,  the  attack  was  prolonged  without  any  notable 
oscillations  for  exactly  thirty -six  hours;  in  the  blood  we  found  para- 
sites in  various  stages  of  development,  grouped  into  two  separate 
families,  which  matured  about  twenty -four  hours  apart.  This  form 
of  tertian  with  prolonged  attacks  is  very  rare,  and  is  apt  to  be  irreg- 
ular. 

Quite  exceptionally  and  by  accident  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
two  attacks  develop  in  one  day  (see  Chart  No.  9),  but  we  have  never 
seen  a  tertian  continue  for  some  time  with  two  daily  attacks.  Since 
the  ordinary  attacks  of  tertian  fever  last  on  an  average  between  ten  and 
twelve  hours,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  occur  only  when  the  attacks  are 
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short  and  Hglit.  It  in  well  kuown  tliat  it  iB  not  rare  to  see  two  or 
even  three  febrile  attackH  iu  oue  daj  occurring  with  a  certain  amount 
of  regularity  in  jijiemic  feTera,  such  aa  puerperal  infection,  in  biliary 
calculi,  etc,  and  for  this  reason  wo  thiuk  it  not  improbable  that  the 
majority  of  double  tiuotidiau  f overs  rei^orted  by  i>byaiciana  do  not 
Imlong  to  the  class  of  malarial  infections,  but  are  symptomatic  ol 
other  diseases* 

Examples  of  so-called  hing^nkr  vol  fevers  due  to  tertian  parasites 
were  first  described  by  £ignami,  and  then  by  Vincenaii  and  others. 
In  on©  case  Btndied  by  Bignami  the  fever  returned  at  intervals  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days;  in  others  it  has  been  known  to  return 
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at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  eight  days.  As  these  are  r  ;i  ,<  ^  <\i  attenu- 
ated chronic  infection,  we  shall  treat  of  them  later  in  the  section  to 
which  they  belong. 

T!ic  Biological  Cycle  of  the  Teriian  Pammie* 

For  a  detailed  study  of  the  biology  of  the  tertian  parasites,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  a  previous  section  (page  61)  *  In  this  connection 
we  will  conteut  ourselves  with  stating  the  principal  facts  concerning 
the  cycle  of  development  of  the  parasite  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fever;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  residts  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  the  blood  made  in  order  to  assist  diagnosis  and  to 
explain  the  clinical  facts. 

If  the  blood  is  examined  shortly  after  the  febrile  attack,  we  shall 
see  in  the  red  corpuscles  young  parasites  (plasmodia  of  Marchiafuva 
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and  Celli)  which  are  of  small  size,  with  a  diameter  of  about  one-fifth 
or  one-quarter  of  the  corpuscle  itself.  They  have  a  diaphanous  and 
whitish  appearance,  and  their  outline  is  not  well  marked  in  relation 
to  the  substance  of  the  red  corpuscle;  yet  they  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  amoeboid  movements,  which  are  much  more  active  than 
those  of  the  quartan  bodies.  The  pseudopodia  are  slender  and  very 
long,  frequently  reaching  to  the  periphery  of  the  red  corpuscle;  they 
are  sometimes  so  fine  that  we  may  not  see  their  connection  with  the 
Dody  of  the  parasite,  unless  they  draw  themselves  in  while  we  are 
watching  them,  other  pseudopodia  furrowing  the  substance  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  in  other  directions. 

Bodies  in  a  rather  more  advanced  stage  of  development  show  fine 
granules  of  black  pigment,  which  tend  to  accumulate  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  pseudopodia,  which  are  a  trifle  enlarged. 

The  red  corpuscles  containing  these  immature  bodies  may  already 
be  differentiated  from  the  normal ;  they  seem  to  have  less  tendency  to 
shrivel,  and  appear,  indeed,  to  be  somewhat  larger. 

In  the  days  of  apyrexia  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  day  of  the  development  of  the  parasite)  the  amoeboid  bodies 
are  so  much  enlarged  that  they  occupy  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  corpuscle,  are  rich  in  pigment  granules,  and  still  endowed  with 
amoeboid  movements,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  in  a  younger 
stage.  The  pigment  granules  may  be  seen  to  move  with  activity  and 
to  change  their  places  as  though  transported  by  a  plasmatic  current, 
even  when  the  outline  of  the  parasitic  body  cannot  be  seen  to  modify 
itself  in  any  special  way.  The  red  corpuscles  containing  the  para- 
sites become  pale,  and  are  much  larger  than  the  others. 

This  increase  in  volume  of  the  i)arasites  and  of  the  corpuscles 
containing  them  continues  throughout  the  day  of  apyrexia.  The  red 
globule  may  become  so  pale  that  its  outline  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. The  growth  of  the  parasite  rarely  goes  beyond  four-fifths  of 
the  size  of  the  corpuscle. 

At  this  point  occur  the  internal  changes  which  precede  segmenta- 
tion, and  segmentation  itself,  which  occurs  coincidently  with  the 
beginning  of  a  new  attack.  According  to  Golgi,  in  very  severe  attacks 
segmentation  begins  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  fever, 
and  is  protracted  for  about  one  or  two  hours  after  the  fever  has  devel- 
oped; in  slight  attacks,  on  the  other  hand,  the  segmentation  appears 
to  be  completed  before  the  attack  begins.  According  to  Gk)lgi,  seg- 
mentation occurs  in  several  ways ;  he  recognizes  three  forms : 

1.  The  pigment  collects  at  the  centre  of  the  adult  pigmented  body, 
the  peripheral  portion  of  this  body  forming  a  species  of  ring  around 
a  central  pigmented  disc ;  then  the  substance  of  this  ring  becomes 
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Beginented  into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  little  bodies,  whicli  ai-a  at  first 
oval  ill  form  and  then  become  globular,  and  which  dispose  themselves 
like  a  wreath  around  the  residual  hyaline  substance  which  contains 
the  pigment. 

2.  The  pigment  in  the  centre  becomes  reduced  to  a  close  mass, 
around  which  the  parasitic  body  becomes  entirely  eegmented,  caus- 
ing an  accuraulatioa  of  mulberry-like  masses,  which  correspond  to 
tlje  form  of  fission  described,  even  before  Golgi,  by  Marchiafava  and 
CelU. 

3.  In  the  adult  pigmented  bodies  we  note  the  formatiou  of  a  vacu- 
ole, within  which  are  ooe  or  two  hyaline  globules.  Are  these  glob- 
ules young  paraaites?  Golgi  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  their  sit^ifi- 
cance,  andj  indeed,  does  not  lay  much  stress  upou  them.  More  recant 
researches  have  quite  justified  this  resen^e. 

The  form  of  multiplication  most  frequently  seen  in  tertian  fever 
is  that  corresponding  to  the  second  classification  of  Golgi.  The 
first  variety  has  not  been  seen  by  other  observers  (Antolisei,  for 
example).  The  third  form,  according  to  recent  researches,  must  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  degenerative  processes. 

Other  variations  in  tlie  mode  of  fission  have  been  descrihed. 
Thus  Celli  and  Guarnieri  found  bodies  imdergoiag  fission,  in  which 
the  pigment,  instead  of  being  massed  at  the  centre,  was  disseminated 
through  the  daughter  cells.  The  pigment  may  also  be  gathered  into 
two  or  three  groups,  instead  of  only  one.  Not  infrecjuently,  instead 
of  being  in  the  centre^  it  is  at  some  point  near  the  periphery  of  the 
parasite.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  know  that  in  tertian  fever  there 
may  be  small,  sporulating  masses,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
five  or  ten  spores  around  one  or  several  jDigment  granules,  occupying  ^ 
little  more  than  the  half  of  the  red  corpuscles;  these  are  very  similar 
to  the  forms  of  fission  which  occur  in  the  estival  parasites,  except  that 
the  spores  are  larger  in  the  first*  Eignami  and  Bastianelli  have  seen 
this  form  in  a  few  anticipating  tertians  and  irregular  quotidians  of 
tertian  origin. 

Not  ail  the  pigmented  bodies  iu  a  tertian  reach  the  stage  of  mul-* 
tiplication.  Many  are  seen  which  become  larger  in  size  than  the 
multiplying  bodies,  and  two,  three,  and  more  times  the  size  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Tinder  the  microscope  we  may  not  infre- 
tpiently  see  them  becoming  filled  with  vacuoles,  and  then  break  up 
into  hyaline  spheres,  which  must  be  regarded  as  degenerative  in 
their  nature.  Others  become  changed,  while  under  observation,  into 
flagelliform  bodies,  to  the  frequent  jireseuce  of  which,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  tertian  parasite,  Antolisei  In 
especial  liaa  drawn  attention.     Por  more  minute  details  upon  the 
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morphology  and  significance  of  these  bodies,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  earlier  section  of  this  work,  in  which  the  parasites  are  treated  of 
at  length. 

In  contradistinction  to  what  occurs  in  the  quartan,  the  adult  para- 
sites in  the  tertian  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  internal  organs,  as  Big- 
nami  and  Bastianelli  demonstrated  by  systematic  punctures  of  the 
spleen.  Thus  in  the  spleen  a  greater  number  of  bodies  in  fission  are 
found  than  in  blood  taken  from  the  finger,  and  within  the  white  cor- 
puscles are  found  a  large  number  of  pigmented  and  hyaline  spherules 
which  have  probably  been  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  adult 
bodies,  and  blocks  of  pigment  which  have  been  set  free  after  the  dis- 
union of  the  sporulating  bodies. 

A  fact  of  imi)ortance  to  one  who  is  conducting  an  examination  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis  is  that  bodies  in  fission  cannot  always  be 
found  in  blood  taken  from  the  finger.  This  is  explained  by  the  state- 
ments made  above,  and  has  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  minutely 
followed  the  course  of  several  successive  attacks  of  mild  tertian  (An- 
tolisei,  Mannaberg,  and  others).  On  the  other  hand,  we  rarely  find 
bodies  in  fission  in  the  blood  of  the  i)eripheral  parts  without  a  febrile 
attack  following,  as  was  noticed  by  Celli  and  Guamieri ;  whilst  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  fissions  without  fever  in  quartans  which  are  be- 
coming exhausted,  a  fact  to  which  we  called  attention  in  a  previous 
section.  Not  only  may  we  find  no  fission  forms  in  the  blood,  but, 
esx>ecially  in  the  first  attacks  of  a  mild  tertian,  we  may  even  find  no 
parasites.  This  was  observed  by  Antolisei  during  the  early  attacks 
of  an  experimental  tertian,  and  we  are  able  to  confirm  it  for  cases  of 
si>ontaneous  tertian.  In  the  relapses,  on  the  other  hand,  and  also  in 
a  primary  tertian  after  several  attacks,  characteristic  parasites  are 
aluvaj'S  found  in  the  blood,  even  when  the  fever  is  of  a  mild  type. 

When  apyrexia  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  quinine,  and 
even  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  spontaneously,  we  have  several 
times  found  in  the  blood  the  large  bodies  undergoing  a  breaking-up 
process,  to  which  we  referred  above ;  and  these  may  persist  for  sev- 
eral days  as  the  only  representatives  of  an  infection  which  is  becom- 
ing exhausted  (Bastianelli  and  Bignami).  With  these  we  may  find 
pigmented  white  blood  corpuscles. 

As  having  a  diagnostic  significance  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
presence  of  pigmented  spherules  of  varying  sizes,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways found  free  in  the  blood  of  a  tertian  patient.  They  are  of  import- 
ance in  diagnosis,  because  sometimes  they  exist  alone,  the  most  care- 
ful examination  failing  to  reveal  any  endoglobular  parasitic  bodies. 
These  spherules  are  composed  of  a  hyaline  substance  with  small 
granules  of  freely  moving  pigment,  and  possess  so  characteristic  an 
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appearance  to  the  expert  eye  that  the j  quite  sofSoe  to  a  diagnosis  of 
malarial  tertian.  For  the  greater  part,  they  are  merely  paraaitefl 
which  have  escaped  from  the  red  corpnacles.  Not  infrequently  W0 
may,  dnring  a  microacopic  examination,  witnesa  their  exit;  the  para- 
site first  forma  a  hernia  from  the  globule,  which  snddetdy  becomes 
decolorized,  and  the  pigmented  hyaline  body  becomes  free  and  takea 
on  a  spherical  form.  Sometimea  at  the  moment  of  this  escape  it 
seems  almost  as  if  the  red  corpnaclea  were  bursting.  In  some  cases 
only  a  part  of  the  endoglobiilar  pigmented  body  escai^es,  separat- 
ing itself  by  tearing  away  from  the  portion  which  remains  within 
the  corpuscle.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  process  can 
occur  in  the  circulating  blood,  as  we  have  noted  in  a  previous  section. 

As  a  result  of  what  has  been  demonstrated,  Golgi's  law,  that  the 
multipUcatiou  of  a  group  of  parasites  coincides  with  the  beginning  of 
a  febrile  attack,  is  seen  to  apply  to  the  tertian  type  of  fever.  Bodies 
in  complete  fission  may  be  found  two  or  three  hours  before  an  attaek, 
but  Dot  five  or  six  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  quartan  fever.  In  speci- 
mens properly  stained  for  a  study  of  the  structure  of  these  bodies,  the 
first  stages  of  division  of  the  nucleus  into  four,  six,  and  more  parts 
can  be  seen  six  hours  before  the  attack. 

In  doable  tertian,  two  groups  of  parasites  are  found  in  the  blood, 
which  mature  at  intervals  of  about  tweuty-four  hours ;  so  that  if  an 
examination  is  made,  say,  towards  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  we 
shall  fijid  bodies  undergoing  or  having  undergoue  fission,  and  endo- 
globular  parasites  which  have  reached  about  the  middle  stage  of  their 
development,  and  which  w  ill  naaturei  divide,  and  cause  fever  on  the 
following  day.  In  anticipating  tertians  the  probable  cause  of  the 
tendency  to  anticipate  is  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  imrasitea. 
As  to  the  anticipating  tertians  which  become  aggravated  in  type,  the 
explanation  of  Feletti  seems  to  ng  to  be  valid ;  this  is  that  in  eveiy 
tertian  we  find  bodies  in  fiBsion  several  hours  before  the  appearance 
of  the  feverj  which  continue  into  the  beginning  of  the  attack;  the 
greater  the  number  of  parasites  the  more  quickly  will  the  matters 
necessary  to  the  production  of  fever  accumulate  in  the  blood— hence 
the  anticipating  type. 

epical  Course,  BH 

The  clinical  course  of  a  tertian  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  what 
has  already  been  said*  As  we  know,  the  disease  often  begins  with  an 
irregular  or  ctuotidian  fever,  and  it  is  only  later  or  by  the  action  of 
quinine  that  it  develops  into  a  tertian,  properly  so  called.  Accord- 
ing to  our  experiencep  the  double  tertian  is  more  frequent  than  the 
single.     Such  is  also  the  experience  of  Thayer  and  Hewetson,  who 
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(in  Baltimore)  observed  one  hundred  and  fifty -one  cases  of  pure  ter- 
tian, and  one  hundred  and  eighty -eight  of  the  double.  Physicians 
in  the  tropics  make  the  same  statement.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  triple  quartan  in  primary 
quartan  infections.  We  lay  particular  stress  upon  that  of  the  tertian, 
because  the  fact  is  probably  of  some  theoretical  value,  and  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  taking  into  account  the  views  as  to  the 
manner  of  absorbing  the  infection  from  the  surroundings  (see  the 
section  on  Etiology,  page  109). 

Left  to  itself,  the  fever  tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  after  a  series 
of  more  or  less  numerous  attacks.  Such  a  cure  sometimes  comes 
after  several  attacks  of  gradually  decreasing  severity,  sometimes  after 
an  intense  and  prolonged  attack.  Spontaneous  recovery  is  often  seen 
in  hospitals ;  the  patients,*  taken  from  hard  labor  in  the  country,  put 
to  bed,  and  given  abundant  nourishment,  have  one,  two,  or  three 
attacks,  and  then  recover.  As  a  rule,  however,  after  a  variable  inter- 
val of  apyrexia,  relapses  occur,  which  are  apt  to  be  milder  than  the 
primary  attack  and  which  also  tend  to  a  spontaneous  cure.  By  a 
well-directed  administration  of  quinine  relapses  may  be  delayed, 
attenuated,  and  even  prevented.  Although,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  in  the  greater  number  of  patients  who  naturally  take  quinine, 
we  may  successively  find  the  various  febrile  types  to  which  the  ter- . 
tian  can  give  rise,  yet  there  is  a  certain  tendency  in  the  simple  ter- 
tian to  relapse  as  such,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  double  tertian. 
Even  the  older  physicians  observed  that  the  ordinary  tertian  was  less 
obstinate  in  its  relapses  than  the  quartan,  and  as  a  rule  lasted  a 
shorter  time. 

In  reference  to  the  gravity  of  the  attacks  and  the  possible  sequelae, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  tertian  infection  is  a  more  serious  type 
than  the  quartan,  simply  because.it  is  produced  by  a  parasite  which 
has  a  more  rapid  development.  Everything  tends  to  support  the 
opposite  view.  We  have  seen  that  the  condition  of  anaemia  which 
follows  the  tertian  can  be  overcome  with  a  certain  amount  of  rapid- 
ity, especially  in  comparison  with  that  which  follows  the  estival  type. 
From  our  experience  we  are  unable  to  assert  that  the  most  serious  of 
all  the  sequelae — malarial  cachexia — is  caused  by  the  tertian  alone; 
all  the  cachectics  seen  by  us  had  suffered  from  various  kinds  of  mala- 
ria, among  them  the  estival.  The  tertian  certainly,  in  its  relapses, 
may  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  chronic  malaria  (earthy  complexion, 
enlarged  spleen),  the  patient  nevertheless  still  having  sufficient 
strength  and  capacity  to  pursue  farm  work.  Even  in  the  beginning 
of  a  tertian  we  do  not  find  pernicious  attacks.  We  may,  however, 
observe  during  the  attack  phenomena  of  a  certain  gravity,  especially 
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when  the  temperature  is  vej  >  Li^^h  tiud  unduly  prolonged,  or  when 
the  patients  are  already  enfeebled*  Thus  io  aged  patients,  those  vho 
were  weak  and  suflfering  from  arteriosclerosis,  we  have  often  noticed 
great  exhauBtion  following  a  few  attacks  of  tertian  fever*  But  even 
in  such  caseSj  in  which  the  gravity  is  due  to  special  iudividiial  con- 
ditions, pernicious  symptoniB,  properly  so  called,  are  nljsent.  Neither 
do  we  have  them  in  the  in-egular  and  subcontinuous  fevers,  which  for 
sc^veral  days,  in  the  absence  of  an  examination  of  the  blood,  might 
cause  us  to  suspect  typhoid, 

Jilixed  vi/ci'tmw  of  tertian  with  other  varieties  of  malaria  have 
often  lieeu  observed  b^-  us.  Thua  we  have  seen  cases  of  tertian  and 
quartan  infection  which  as  a  rule  were  manifested  by  aji  irregular 
fever,  Tariations  of  tliis  type  have  been  studied  by  Bastianelli  and 
Biguami.  The  most  important  of  the  niiaed  infections  is  the  ieriian 
ami  cMlvuL  lu  tlie  summer  it  is  rather  usual  to  see  patients  who 
give  the  symptoms  and  the  fever  course  of  an  estival  tertian,  and  in 
whose  blood  a  few  tertian  i:)arasites  are  found,  in  addition  to  th©  esti- 
val parasites.  As  a  rule,  the  first  do  not  in  the  least  modify  the 
course  of  the  predominant  infection;  they  are  seen  only  in  the  first 
attacks  and  then  disappear,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  they  may 
return  in  tlie  relapses,  and  even  in  very  late  relapses,  giving  an  ordi- 
nary single  or  a  double  tertian.  As  a  conseijuence,  in  cases  in  which 
we  oliserve  a  patient,  even  after  several  relapses  of  an  estival  ty|je, 
begin  to  have  relapses  of  an  ordinary  tertian  vari'ety  without  there 
having  been  any  exposure  to  further  infection,  we  conclude  that  there 
has  been  a  loiig  period  of  latency  for  tertian  parasites  which,  after 
gradual  attenuation  of  the  estival  parasites,  gradually  take  the  as- 
cendant.  From  our  standpoint,  this  w^ould  explain  the  fact  that  a 
patient  entering  the  hospital  in  the  autumn  with  an  estivoautummJ 
fever,  and  remaining  there,  may  after  a  few  months,  say,  in  the  late 
winter,  have  a  relapse  with  tertian  parasites.  These  cases,  as  is  weU 
known,  have  given  rise  to  long  discussions  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
transformation  of  one  form  of  parasite  into  another — a  possibility 
which  may  now  be  altogether  excluded. 

For  trcaimeM  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  section  on 
Treatment  (page  446  ei  seq.).  We  would  here  merely  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  this  form  of  malaria,  and  because  of  its  tendency 
to  recover  spontaneously,  that  many  observers  have  obtained  such 
remarkable  results  from  the  various  substances  whicli  have  come  in 
vogue  of  late  years,  such  as  methyl  blue  and  phenocoU,  substances 
which,  however,  do  not  possess  the  specific  action  of  quinine* 

For  a  discussion  of  the  paihologicol  anatomy  of  both  tertian  and 
quartan,  see  the  general  section  on  that  subject  (page  227  et  seq,). 
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In  addition  to  the  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  which  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  so  dominate  all  other  types  that,  a  potiori,  the  name  of 
vernal  fever  has  been  given  to  them,  malarial  infection  may  cause 
another  variety,  which  in  temperate  climates  occurs  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  and  predominates  over  the  first. 

All  physicians  living  in  malarial  regions  clinically  recognize  the 
estivoautumnal  fevers,  and  have  observed  the  gravity  of  the  attacks, 
their  long  duration,  subcontinuous  nature,  etc.  Their  tendency  to 
become  malignant  was  noticed  even  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
in  one  of  the  books  " Epidemiorum"  wrote:  "Febres  tertianas  in 
aestate  ortas  aliquando  malignas  fieri ;  et  in  febres  continuas,  acutas 
mutari;  et  proinde  cavere  oportet;  id  est  timere  et  curare  caute." 

These  fevers,  which  are  unknown  in  cold  climates,  begin  in  temper-^ 
ate  regions  (where  all  the  clinical  varieties  of  malarial  infection  are 
manifested)  towards  the  end  of  June,  or  more  frequently  early  in 
July,  after  the  occurrence  of  extreme  heat.  If  a  period  of  heat  is 
succeeded  by  decided  cooling  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  preceded  by  rain,  then  we  may  expect  (in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bome)  that  for  several  days  in  succession  a  number  of  field  labor- 
ers will  come  down  with  the  disease.  With  some  diversity  in  the 
number  of  patients  affected,  the  fever  is  prolonged  through  the  sum- 
mer and  continues  into  the  autumn,  undergoing  some  exacerbations 
after  the  first  rains,  and  lasting  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  season.  In  warm  and  moist  autumns,  unmodified  by 
the  north  winds,  the  infection  persists  up  to  December,  and  even  to 
the  end  of  that  month,  ceasing  abruptly  with  the  advent  of  continued 
cold  weather.  From  this  period  primary  estivoautumnal  fevers 
come  to  an  end;  but  throughout  the  winter  we  may  see  relapses  in 
those  who  became  infected  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  may  say 
that  in  the  winter  there  is  an  arrest  in  the  production  of  malaria, 
which,  however,  becomes  active  again  in  the  spring,  giving  rise  to 
epidemics  of  a  mild  type,  especially  the  tertian.  We  prefer  to  use 
the  name  of  estivoautumnal  fever  for  this  type,  as  being  the  one 
accepted  by  the  greater  number  of  writers,  and  the  most  convenient 
for  the  present,  at  least  in  temperate  climates;  but  we'are  aware  that 
other  names  have  been  suggested  or  inferred  from  the  morphology 
of  the  parasite  producing  it,  or  from  some  clinical  peculiarity. 

In  reading  the  clinical  descriptions  of  this  fever  given  by  the 
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varioua  writers  before  the  discovery  of  the  nialarial  parasite,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  how  great  a  confusioo  exists,  due  to  contradictory 
descriptions,  to  the  various  significations  given  to  the  same  term,  to 
the  including  of  fevers  which  were  certainly  not  malarial^  etc, ;  and 
we  are  inclined  fco  agree  with  those  who,  like  Sternberg  and  Dutrou- 
leau,  cry :  "  This  is  chaos !" 

Sfjme  of  the  older  writers  api^ar  to  have  been  more  accurate  than 
some  of  the  more  recent  ones  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  the 
parasite.  Thus  Sydenham  divided  the  fevers  iuto  winter  and  autum- 
nal; the  firstj  ha  said,  were  not  dangerous,  although  of  longer  dura- 
tion ;  the  second  had  an  entirely  different  courae,  being  nnreeoguiz- 
able  in  the  first  attacks,  resistant  to  treatment,  of  graver  nature,  aud 
leaving  more  serious  results,  as  dropsy*  According  to  Sydenham, 
the  distinction  was  a  fundamental  and  essential  one,  the  autumnal 
fever  being  entirely  different  from  the  other:  *^  Non  dubito  quin  febres 
istsB  tota  8ua  natura,  sive  esaentialiter,  distinguantur* " 

The  best  part  of  our  clinical  knowledge  of  these  fevers  dates  from 
Ihe  work  by  Torti,  the  great  value  of  which  is  recogui^ed  by  all,  not 
only  because  of  its  happy  descriptions  of  the  various  febrile  types, 
but  because  the  author  strenuously  insisted  that  the  diaeaaa  could  be 
cured  by  cinchona  bark, 

Torti  divided  the  intermittent  fevers  according  to  their  ty|>e  into 
quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan.  When  distinctly  intermittent  he 
called  them  dkcrde ;  atdnnirant  when  an  uncompleted  attack  ran  into 
the  succeeding  one.  He  distinguished  the  tertian  fevers  as  benign  and 
maliguant;  the  pernicious  he  divided  into  the  soUianj  (soljtarifs)  aiid 
romplicakd  (comitatic),  "videlicet,"  as  he  writes,  "in  eam,  qufe  es 
prava  natura  sua  ad  acutam,  raalignam  et  pernicialem  vergit,  et  in 
eam^  quro  talis  repente  fit  ob  adjunctum  feral©  aliquod  et  peculiars 
symptoma,  morbo  ipso,  quem  mentitur^  et  febre,  cjuara  comitatur, 
deterius."  The  complicated  j>emicious  fevers  he  divided  into  ehok- 
raic,  subcntenij  cardiac^  dmphot'etwj  stfnco}iaI^  oJgid,  and  lethargic* 
Simple  pernicious  fevers  {"febres  subcontinuiex^micios^  sen  malig- 
nantes*')  were  those  in  which  the  fever  became  continuoua,  especially 
by  the  overlapping  of  attacks,  and  which  were  accompanied  by  grave 
symptoms  of  various  kinds* 

Nearly  all  other  writers  have  adopted  Torti*s  classification  and 
fundamental  theories,  witliout  adding  facta  and  observations  of  much 
importance;  so  much  was  this  the  case  that  we  are  obliged  to  come 
down  to  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  find  finything  worthy  of 
attentioD. 

Baccelli,  since  1860,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  malarial 
fevers.     To  refer  only  to  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the 
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type  of  fevers  under  discussion,  he  gave  special  attention  to  subcon- 
tinuous  fevers  and  to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  and 
subintrant  fevers,  and  intermittent  fevers  complicated  by  some  other 
disease  characterized  by  a  continuous  fever.  "  Subcontinuous  fevers 
sometimes  begin  as  intermittent  fever,  and  again  are  subcontinuous 
from  the  first.  In  the  first  instance  we  see  the  attacks  which  at  the 
beginning  are  distinct  and  autonomous,  so  to  speak,  become  more 
and  more  frequent,  until  finally  their  paroxysmal  tyi)e  is  lost  in  the 
appearance  of  continuity;  in  the  second  case,  the  occurrence  of 
attacks  is  manifested  only  by  an  increase  and  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture at  short,  very  short  intervals."  Subcontinuous  fevers  are  perni- 
cious because  of  their  type ;  that  is  to  say,  **  by  the  numerical  increase 
of  the  attacks  in  a  given  time."  The  complicated  pernicious  fevers 
of  Torti  are  due  to  the  slight  resistance  of  the  organ  in  which  the 
chief  symptoms  are  shown.  As  to  the  clinical  form,  the  difference 
between  the  complicated  and  the  subcontinuous  consists  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  first  has  some  chief  characteristic  symptom,  such  as 
coma,  the  second  is  characterized  by  some  distinct  and  complete  mor- 
bid form,  such  as  the  pneumonic  or  typhoid,  with  which  two  Baccelli 
chiefly  concerned  himself.  After  the  discovery  of  the  parasite,  Bac- 
celli observed  that  in  subcontinuous  fevers  several  generations  of 
parasites  coexisted,  which  impinged  upon  each  other,  even  as  the  fe- 
brile attacks  which  they  occasioned. 

Colin,  who  pursued  his  investigations  in  Bome,  clearly  distin- 
guished the  group  of  estival  fevers,  whose  intermittent  nature,  how- 
ever, he  failed  to  recognize  in  the  majority  of  his  cases,  and  which 
he  therefore  called  remiitent  fevers.  To  these  remittent  fevers,  which 
were  almost  always  initial,  succeeded  the  distinct  periodical  ones. 
As  to  the  pernicious  fevers,  he  preserved  the  division  of  Torti  into 
complicated  and  solitary  (febres  comitatse  et  solitaria)) .  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  Torti  and  then  Puccinotti  observed  that  solitary  or  sub- 
continuous  pernicious  fevers  ate  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
symptoms  belonging  to  the  complicated  fevers,  and  hence  concluded 
that  the  name  subcontinuous  remittent  was  better  than  solitary,  be- 
cause, while  it  expressed  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  fever,  it  did 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  grave  symptoms 
which  belong  to  the  complicated  forms.  The  pernicious  fevers 
observed  by  Colin  are  the  comatose,  delirious,  convulsive,  algid, 
choleraic,  syncopal,  and  subcontinuous.  Of  the  last  he  distin- 
guished two  forms :  ( 1 )  Subcontinuous  estival  (ataxic,  typhoid, 
remittent  typhoid).  This  is  developed  during  periods  of  intense 
heat;  it  may  follow  attacks  of  periodical  fever,  but  occurs  especially 
during  a  simple  remittent  fever.     The  duration  of  the  latter  is  pro- 
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longed}  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  aad  the  patient  falls  into  a 
typhoid  condition.  In  some  cases  there  are  found  at  the  autopsy  the 
moBt  characteriatic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever;  in  others  the  alterations 
of  pernicious  fevers.  The  author  does  not  interpret  the  first  as  mixed 
infection,  but  holds  that  the  malarial  infection  has  been  transformed 
into  a  typhoid  infection  (?)*  (2)  Snbcontinnous  antnmual  fever;  this 
is  the  subcoutiniious  of  c'achectics,  and  occurs  iu  individuals  who 
have  or  have  had  intermittent  fevers.  While  the  fever  becomes  con- 
tinuous, grave  symptoms  appear — epistaxis,  nnctiirnal  delirium,  mus- 
cular subsultns,  hypostatic  pneamoniaj  bedsores,  and  paralysis.  At 
the  autopsy  no  typhoid  lesions  are  found.  Of  this  form  of  subcon- 
tiDTioua  fever,  Colin  reports  only  one  case.  He  attributes  great  im- 
portance to  the  influence  of  quotidian  and  remittent  fevers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pernicious  fevers.  In  Algeria,  pernicious  fevers  are  moat 
frequently  found  iu  patients  suffering  from  remittent  fever;  next, 
from  quotidian;  and  lastly,  from  tertian.  As  to  the  transformation 
of  the  intermittent  fevers  from  one  type  to  another,  the  writer  consid- 
ers this  to  be  quite  exceptional.  In  patients,  he  says,  who  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  hospital,  the  attacks  as  a  rule  continue  with  a  decided 
rhythm;  only  after  their  discharge  from  the  hospital  may  the  type 
sometimes  vary.  If  the  transformation  occur  iu  the  hospital  under 
the  eye  of  the  physician,  it  usually  takes  place  at  tlie  onset,  a  quo- 
tidian changing  into  a  tertian,  and  vwe  versa.  He  does  not,  with 
Griesinger,  admit  the  progressive  change  by  which  the  passing  of 
one  type  into  the  other  would  be  merely  the  consequence  of  a  series 
of  anticipated  or  delayed  attacks. 

Sternberg  includes  all  malarial  fevers  which  are  not  diatinctly 
intermittent  in  the  chapter  upon  **  remittent  fevers/'  of  which  the 
greater  number  in  the  United  States  occur  in  August;  of  these  fevers 
he  recognized  various  forms :  (1)  A  simple  malarial  remittent ;  this  is  a 
paroxysmal  fever,  differing  from  the  intermittent  by  a  more  prolonged 
attack  which  is  not  followed  by  complete  apyrexia,  and  by  a  cold 
stage  which  is  ill  defined  or  absent.  In  grave  cases  symptoms  of 
gastric  irritalulity  and  biliary  vomit  are  frequent*  He  reports  cases 
of  quotidian  i-emittent  fever,  double  tertian,  etc.  (2)  Ardent  malarial 
fever.  This  is  rather  continuous  than  remittent  in  type ;  it  domi- 
nates iu  tropical  regions,  but  is  also  prevalent  during  the  hot  season 
in  subtropical  climates  and  in  the  southern  temperate  regions,  (3) 
Adynamic  remittent  or  subcontinuous  estival  fever*  This  is  a  type  in 
which,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  specific  treatment  in  the  usual  time 
or  terminating  in  a  simple  intermittent  fever,  the  disease  is  protracted 
with  adynamic  symptoms  accompanied  by  high  or  by  slight  fever  of 
an  irregular  character.     (4)   Pernicious  remittent  fever  includes  a 
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great  namber  of  pernicious  types  with  a  remitteut  fever,  and  the 
symptoms  which  we  have  in  the  complicated  fever  of  Torti.  (5) 
Complicated  remittent  fever,  which  may  have  cerebral,  gastric,  or 
enteric  complications. 

£el8ch  and  Kiener  divided  the  intermittent  fevers  as  follows : 

/  Simple  fevers. 
Solitary  fevers  (febres  solitariae)  -j  Gastricobilious  fevers 

( Typhoid  adynamic  fevers. 

n     «j  #  (  Group  characterized  by  cerebral  symptoms. 

Complicated  fevers  3  q^^^^  characterized  by  gastrointestiDal  symptoms, 
(febres  comitatse).  (  ^^^^^  characterized  by  hsematolysis. 

Solitary  Fevers. — (1)  The  simple  malarial  fevers  are  intermittent 
or  remittent,  and  correspond  to  a  milder  type  of  intoxication.  The 
remittent  fevers  are  composed  of  febrile  periods  of  variable  length, 
separated  by  more  or  less  incomplete  intermissions,  resulting  from 
one  prolonged  attack  in  which  the  temperature  may  remain  above  40"^ 
C.  (104°  F.)  for  thirty -six  or  forty-eight  hours  or  more,  or  from  sev- 
eral subintrant  attacks.  (2)  The  gastricobilious  fevers  predominate 
during  the  recrudescent  epidemic  which  annually  occurs  with  the 
advent  of  hot  weather,  they  may  be  of  the  tertian,  quotidian,  or 
remittent  type,  but  the  last  is  the  most  usual.  Among  the  chief 
symptoms  are  those  duo  to  the  disturbance  of  the  gastrointestinal 
and  hepatic  functions ;  that  is  to  say,  epigastric  pain,  bilious  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  icteric  or  subicteric  stain- 
ing of  the  skin,  frequent  albuminuria,  highly  colored  urine,  especially 
from  urobilin,  epistaxis,  headache,  etc.  The  writers  insist  that  poly- 
cholia  exists  in  this  form  of  fever,  and  thus  explain  the  icterus.  (3) 
The  pernicious  solitary  fevers,  of  a  typhoid  or  adynamic  type,  corre- 
spond to  the  malignant  subcontinuous  fevers  of  Torti,  ^nd  are  accom- 
panied by  grave  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  complicated 
variety;  that  is  to  say,  stupor,  delirium,  cardiac  debility,  and  ter- 
mination in  coma.  The  adynamic  form  is  distinguished  by  its  long 
duration,  the  profound  anaemia,  the  jaundice,  the  slight  elevation  of 
temi)erature,  or  even  hypothermia.  This  variety  corresponds  to  the 
subcontinuous  autumnal  fever  of  Colin. 

Complicated  Fevers, — Of  these  the  cerebral  are  the  most  frequent; 
they  come  next  after  the  pernicious  solitary  fevers,  to  which  they  are 
often  intimately  joined.  Under  the  name  of  algid  pernicious  fevers, 
these  writers  include  the  cardiac,  the  choleraic,  the  dysenteric,  the 
diaphoretic,  and  the  syncopal.  The  observations  of  Eelsch  and 
Eiener  were  made  in  Algeria. 

Schellong  observed  in  the  intermittent  fevers  a  domination  of  the 
quotidian  type,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  attacks  to  anticipate, 
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ubscure  periods  of  apjrexia,  and  f reciuent  absence  of  tlie  chills.  The 
atypical,  contiEUotiB,  or  remittent  leYers  as  a  rule  last  about  a  week, 
and  are  most  frequently  observed  at  the  acme  of  the  mfdarial  epi- 
demic. The  By  mpttims  are  mild  in  some  cases,  grave  in  some,  and  iu 
othera  of  the  most  pernicious  type  with  a  fatal  iiisue;  in  the  last- 
named  the  gastroenteric  symptoms  described  alM>ve  are  frecpient* 
Europeans  are  the  most  apt  to  be  attacked  by  this  variety  of  fever, 
upon  which  quinine  has  but  little  influence.  In  addition  to  these 
febrile  ty[»e9,  Schellong  descril^ed  hnnatmic  biliom  /everfij  a  very 
dangerous  form,  characteriEed  by  acute  jaundice  and  hemoglobinuria; 
and  comaime  malaria^  the  gravest  pernicious  form,  aa  expression  of 
tJia  influence  of  the  malarial  virus  njion  the  nervous  centi^s.  Under 
this  name  Schellong  includes  other  varieties  of  pernicious  fevers,  as 
the  edamptli\  the  Manic ^  the  dt'lirious,  etc, 

Tliisends  the  list  of  some  of  the  writers  who  concerned  themselves 
with  the  grave  malarial  infections  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
parasite,  or  after  its  discovery  but  without  making  an  examination  of 
the  blood.  Even  as  we  may  be  sure  of  the  malarial  origin  of  the 
intermittent  fevers  and  also  of  roany  of  the  subcontinuouB  aud  remit- 
tent ones,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  that 
some  of  the  fevers  of  this  last  group  described  by  many  of  the  author- 
ities referred  to  were  in  reality  of  malarial  origin.  The  doubt  in 
based  upon  the  clinical  description,  the  anatomicopathological  find- 
ings, or  the  absolute  non-inflnence  upon  them  of  the  specific  remedy 
for  malaria.  In  a  detailed  study  of  the  eativoautumnal  fevers,  we 
shall  see  how  in  malarial  seasons  and  climates  infective  fevers  occur 
whose  etiology  is  not  yet  known,  and  which,  without  an  examination 
of  the  blood,  might  even  at  the  present  day  be  confoimded  with  dis- 
eases of  malarial  origin. 

Laveran,  the  discoverer  of  the  malarial  parasite,  was  naturally  the 
first  to  confirm  his  observations  by  an  examination  of  the  blood.  He 
divided  malarial  fevers  into  inl€rmiti€}d  and  coHlinuoim,  As  to  the 
frequency  of  the  various  febrile  types  and  the  season  at  which  they 
were  most  frequently  observed,  he  noted  that  the  quotidian  fever  is 
the  most  frequent  manifestation  of  malaria  in  Algeria ;  that  the  inter- 
mittent tertian  and  quarten  are  essentially  relapsing  fevers ;  that  the 
continuous  fevers  are  observed  only  in  the  hot  season;  that  at  this 
time  the  quotidian  fevers  are  the  most  common  of  the  intermittent 
variety ;  that  during  the  cold  weather  continuous  fevers  disappear 
and  the  tertian  increases.  As  to  continuous  malarial  fevers,  the 
principal  facts  of  which  Laveran  speaks  are  the  following:  The 
greater  number  are  observed  in  the  mouths  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  (iu  ConstantiBe^  Algeria),     The  causes  for  the  con- 
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tinuity  are  (a)  the  external  heat,  (6)  the  marked  reaction  produced  in 
vigorous  persons,  especially  by  a  first  attack  of  malaria  (continuous 
fever  seldom  attacks  natives  or  old  fever  patients,  but  chiefly  new- 
comers to  the  malarial  districts — Annesly,  Griesinger,  Colin),  and  (c) 
the  intensity  of  the  infection.  Laveran  holds  that  continuous  mala- 
rial fever  is  derived  from  quotidian,  by  prolongation  and  overlapping 
of  the  attacks,  without  chills.  The  symptoms  are  onset  without  chill, 
a  constant  headache  which  is  usually  frontal,  lumbar  pains,  great 
heat,  a  tongue  either  saburral  or  red  and  dry  at  the  tip,  great  thirst, 
complete  anorexia,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  but  more  often  constipation, 
frequently  splenic  pain  which  is  spontaneous  or  caused  by  pressure, 
swelling  of  the  spleen  so  slight  as  to  be  rarely  appreciable  to  pal- 
pation, frequent  epistaxis,  nervous  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  prostration  and  apathy,  or  agitation  and  anxious- 
ness.  In  some  patients  there  are  symptoms  of  pulmonary  congestion 
or  bronchitis;  in  others  there  is  vomiting  of  biliary  matter  with  more 
or  less  marked  icterus.  If  these  fevers  can  be  cured  by  quinine,  they 
are  rarely  prolonged  more  than  four  or  five  days.  The  temx)erature 
curve  is  atypical.  At  the  crisis  there  are  oscillations  of  temperature 
of  greater  or  less  extent;  the  night  temperature  is  as  a  rule  higher 
than  that  of  the  morning,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  para- 
sites found  in  the  continuous  fevers,  as  in  the  quotidian  fevers  at 
their  first  invasion,  are  the  No.  2  bodies  or  spherical  bodies,  and  some- 
times we  find  only  the  No.  2  bodies  of  the  smallest  size.  Laveran 
did  not  attempt  a  classification  of  the  pernicious  fevers;  there  are 
none  properly  so  called  which  form  a  clinical  variety,  but  they  are 
only  complicating  accidents  of  the  ordinary  malarial  fevers.  From 
this  rhumi  of  the  clinical  description  of  the  continued  fevers  given  by 
Laveran,  we  see  that  among  them  are  not  to  be  found  the  varieties  of 
type  named  by  other  authorities,  as,  for  instance,  Colin;  nor  does  he 
include  among  malarial  fevers  those  fevers  of  long  duration  which 
resist  the  action  of  quinine,  of  which  the  other  writers  speak.  An 
examination  of  the  blood  enables  him  to  avoid  falling  into  such  errors 
of  diagnosis. 

The  more  recent  researches  made  in  regard  to  estivoautumnal 
malarial  infection  have  led  not  only  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
febrile  types  which  spring  from  them,  but  also  to  a  deeper  study  of 
the  parasite  producing  them,  and  the  relation  between  its  biology 
and  the  development  of  the  febrile  type.  This  is  a  study  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  when  we  consider  that  to  this  group  of  fevers  belong 
the  gravest  manifestations  of  malarial  infection,  including  x>emicious 
fevers. 

Already  at  the  time  of  Golgi's  researches  into  the  species  of 
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parasites  of  the  quartan  and  tertian  feversj  no  one  iiitereBted  in  tlie 

subject  could  fail  to  notice  the  great  difference  betTveen  the  parasita 
described  by  Golgi  at  Pavia,  where  the  tertian  and  quartan  fevers 
predominate,  and  those  described  hy  Marehiafava  and  Celli  on  the 
Koman  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  Marshes^  where,  in  addition  to 
these  two  varieties,  there  predominate  in  the  summer  and  antuma 
other  fevers  of  a  different  tjpe  and  graver  form,  among  them  the  per- 
nicious fevers.  These  investigators  described  in  the  Boman  fevers 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  endoglobular  parasites,  which  appeared 
as  email  amoebic,  pigmented  or  non-pigmented ;  and  in  the  case  of 
lethal  pernicious  fever  the  presence  in  the  capillaries  of  the  organs^ 
especially  the  brain  and  spleen,  of  small  parasites  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development  and  even  of  fission  forms. 

But  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1889  that  Marehiafava  and  Celli  first 
clearly  differentiated  the  parasite  of  estivoautnmnal  fevers,  and  de- 
scribed its  morphology  and  biology,  showing  the  relation  between 
its  various  phases  and  the  course  of  the  fever.  These  writers  estab- 
lished the  group  of  the  estivoautumnal  fevei-s  on  the  basis  of  their 
endemic,  clinical,  and  parasitical  ebaractere.  As  to  the  parasite 
producing  these  fevers,  they  recognized  that  they  were  bo  distinct 
from  those  of  the  simple  tertian  and  the  quartan  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  at  the  first  microscopical  examina- 
tion. These  parasites  appear  at  first  as  small,  nou-pigmented,  endo- 
globular amcebae,  in  size  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  that  of  the  red 
corpuscle,  sometimes  endowed  with  active  amoeboid  movements,  atid 
when  at  rest  taking  on  the  well-known  annular  shape.  As  the  febrile 
attack  progresses,  the  parasites  show  fine  pigment  granules,  and 
their  movements  become  less  active.  At  the  end  of  the  attack  the 
parasites,  which  have  now  become  round  and  are  always  relatively 
smaller  than  those  of  the  other  types  of  fever,  contain  a  mass  of  pig- 
ment which  is  usually  centrally  situated;  at  this  time  we  also  find 
many  of  the  parasites  within  shrunken  red  corpuscles,  wliich  are 
deformed  and  hare  irregukr  outlines  (brassy  bodies);  these  para- 
sites soon  disajipear,  and  with  a  fre^jh  attack  we  see  again  the  small, 
non-ijigmented,  endoglobular  amoebse.  Another  fact  characteristic 
of  this  species  of  parasite  attracted  the  attention  of  these  authors, 
namely,  that  sporulation  was  not  seen,  in  the  great  majority  of  casesj 
in  blood  taken  from  the  finger.  The  sporulation  of  these  parasites 
occurs  in  some  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  was  found  by  examiniug  the 
organs  of  persons  who  had  died  from  pernicious  fever,  and  compare 
ing  the  results  with  those  obtained  from  the  examination  of  blood 
taken  from  the  skin  shortly  before  death,  and  of  the  blood  of  the 
spleen  during  life.     Finally*  thej  found  that  when  the  infection  had 
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already  lasted  some  time,  especially  in  the  antumD,  crescent  bodies 
were  found  in  the  blood,  whose  endoglobular  development  they  were 
able  to  follow  in  its  every  stage. 

The  accuracy  of  these  fundamental  data  in  regard  to  the  parasites 
of  estivoautumnal  fever,  first  established  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli, 
has  since  been  recognized  by  all  other  investigators  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Shortly  after  the  report  published  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli, 
Canalis  published  a  report,  in  which,  taking  no  account- of  the  work 
of  the  above-mentioned  authors,  he  held  that  the  variety  of  parasite 
producing  grave  fevers  was  the  crescent  body,  which  completes  its 
cycle  of  existence  up  to  sporulatiou,  whence  the  formation  of  the 
small  amoeba  in  relation  to  the  febrile  attack.  In  a  succeeding  work 
he  further  asserted  that  the  parasite  completes  two  cycles— a  rapid 
one  made  by  the  small  amoeba,  the  description  of  which  tallies  in  all 
essentials  with  that  given  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli;  and  a  slow  cycle 
made  by  the  crescent  body,  whose  endoglobular  development  he  con- 
firms, and  he  describes  the  sporulation.  To  this  variety  of  parasite 
are  related  the  irregular  and  continuous  fevers,  the  pernicious  fevers, 
and  even  the  malarial  cachexia  and  the  long-interval  fevers  :which 
Golgi  also  held  to  be  due  to  the  crescent  bodies. 

Antolisei  and  Angelini  recognized  that*  the  estivoautumnal  fevers 
are  produced  by  the  crescent  variety  of  parasite.  In  their  opinion 
the  crescent  bodies  of  Laveran  are  the  adult  form  of  the  amoeba 
described  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  from  which  would  occur  fission 
in  the  mode  described  by  Canalis.  They  admit,  however,  that  spor- 
ulation may  occur  prematurely  in  the  small  endoglobular  amoebae 
without  their  passing  through  the  crescent  phase,  usually  after  pig- 
mentation, but  sometimes  before  the  formation  of  pigment,  as  Marchi- 
afava and  CelU  had  already  observed.  These  authors  said  that  "  this 
variety  of  parasite  gives  rise  to  so  variable  a  febrile  course  that  from 
none  of  our  thermographic  charts  can  we  deduce  how  much  time  it 
takes  the  parasite  to  go  from  the  amoeba  phase  to  sporulation.  The 
course  of  the  fever  has  not  been  observed  to  be  rhythmic." 

Grassi  and  Feletti,  from  a  series  of  researches  upon  the  malarial 
parasite  of  man  and  similar  parasites  in  the  blood  of  birds,  believe 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  crescent  bodies  represent 
a  special  species  of  parasite  quite  distinct  from  the  estivoautumnal 
amoeba.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  distinguish  two  kinds 
of  malarial  parasites  in  man:  the  HsBmamoeba  and  the  Laverania. 
In  the  first  genus  are  included  the  H.  malarise,  which  produces  the 
(quartan  fever;  the  H.  vivax,  cause  of  the  simple  tertian;  and  the  H. 
prsBCOX  and  H.  immaculata,  corresponding  to  the  estivoautumnal  par- 
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asite  of  Mareliiafava  and  Celli,  to  which  are  dn©  the  grave  estivo- 

autiimi3al  fevers.  The  genua  LaTerania  is  represented  by  the  cres- 
cent form,  in  which  they  admit  sporulation,  the  cause  nf  qnotidiaii 
and  fluljcontinuotts  fevers,  acd  the  long-interval  fevers, 

Baatianelli  and  Bignami,  as  a  result  of  their  olTservations,  hold 
that  the  ammba  priecox  and  the  crescent  body  or  Laverania  of  Grassi 
and  Feletti  are  two  forms  of  the  same  parasite.  The  crescent  forma 
appear  after  several  febrile  attacks,  first  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen, 
then  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  in  that  of  the  finger.  These  bodies, 
which  they  never  saw  in  si>orulation,  persist  after  the  administratiou 
of  quinine,  during  the  periods  of  apy  rexia,  and  in  the  relapses,  dur- 
ing which,  however,  the  fever-producing  amoebtn  return  and  go 
through  their  cycle  of  existence*  Considering  their  motle  of  origin, 
the  absence  of  sporulation,  the  analogy  of  the  crescent  liodies  with 
the  large  pigmented  tertian  bodies  which  never  sporulate  but  may 
become  flagellate,  these  authors  incline  to  believe  that  the  bodies  in 
the  crescent  stage  represent  in  man  the  sterile  form  of  the  parasite  in 
this  group  of  fevers, 

Sakharoff  describes  a  parasite  of  the  irregular  fevers  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  eBtivoautumnal  variety  of  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  except 
that  Sfikharoff  frequently  found  sporulating  forms  in  the  blood  of  the 
peripheral  vessels.  As  to*"the  crescent  bodies,  he  agrees  with  Grassi 
and  Peletti  that  they  are  a  special  variety  of  parasite. 

Marchiafava  and  Eignarai  returned  to  a  study  of  the  clinical 
course  of  the  estivoautumual  fevers  and  the  parasites  which  producse 
them.  They  conducted  tlieir  investigations  with  the  ^-iew  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  irregularities  considered  by  so  many  to  be  the 
characteristic  feature  of  these  fevers  were  not  ajjparent  irregular- 
ities only,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  demonstrate  th*^ 
clinical  type  or  types  of  these  fevers  so  as  to  have  a  starting-point 
for  the  understanding  of  the  complex  forms;  and,  in  this  event*  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  a  relation  between  the  ]iarasitic  tlata 
and  the  course  of  the  fever.  As  a  result  of  their  oliservations  they 
distinguish  two  fundamental  types  of  estivoautumual  fevers,  the  quo- 
tidian and  the  tertian*  In  the  former  the  attacks,  which  occur  daily, 
are  of  variable  length— now  long,  now  short,  now  prolonged  so  as  to 
impinge  into  the  next  attack,  and  thus  cause  a  sulxjontinuons  type 
which  is  more  frequent  during  the  first  invasion  of  a  fever  than  in 
the  relapses.  In  the  estivoautumual  tertian  or  malignant  fever,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spring  or  benign  tertian,  the  attacks 
come  on  alternate  days,  but  the  single  attacks  are  prolonged  for  twenty- 
four,  thirty-six,  or  forty  hours,  so  that  the  period  of  apyrexia  is 
brief,  very  brief,  and  often  obscured  by  the  serious  discomfort  which 
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persists.  In  the  temperature  curves  of  the  single  attacks  we  find 
characteristic  modifications  of  the  temperature.  The  estivoautumnal 
tertian  is  a  tertian  with  prolonged  attacks.  But  its  course  may 
become  modified,  like  that  of  the  quotidian,  by  prolongatiou,  antici- 
pation, delay,  or  reduplication. of  the  attacks,  modifications  in  the 
curve  of  the  attacks  causing  the  frequent  subcontinuous  t3'pe,  as  in 
the  quotidian  fevers,  to  be  manifested  in  the  attacks  of  a  primary 
invasion.  As  to  the  parasites  i)roducing  these  fevers,  Marchiafava 
and  Bignami,  while  they  confirmed  the  obser\'ations  previously  made 
by  themselves  and  other  investigators,  found  a  few  morphological 
and  biological  differences  between  those  seen  in  the  estivoautumnal 
quotidian  fevers  and  those  in  the  tertian — differences  which  refer  to 
the  duration  of  the  cycle  of  development  to  the  pigmentation,  the 
size,  etc. ;  and  in  regard  to  which  they  incline  to  the  view  that  in  the 
estivoautumnal  parasites  there  are  two  closely  related  varieties,  that 
of  the  tertian  and  that  of  the  quotidian. 

Mannaberg  divides  the  malarial  fevers  into  two  groups,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  Marchiafava  and  Celli;  that  is  to  say,  into  (a) 
fevers  produced  by  the  malarial  parasites  with  sporulation,  but  with- 
out the.  formation  of  syzygia  (these  include  the  tertian  and  quartan 
fevers),  and  (6)  fevers  produced  by  the  parasites  with  the  formation 
of  syzygia;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  formation  of  crescent  bodies. 
This  second  group  con*esponds  to  our  estivoautumnal  fevers,  in  which 
Mannaberg  also  distinguished  the  quotidian  and  the  malignant  ter-«> 
tian  types.  Of  the  estivoautumnal  parasites  he,  as  we  have  already 
said,  distinguished  three  varieties :  ((/)  the  pigmented  parasite  of  the 
<inotidian;  (6)  the  nou-i)igmented  parjisite  of  the  (luotidian,  corre- 
sponding to  both  the  hsemamoeba  jmi^cox  and  the  liremamceba  im- 
maculata  of  Grassi  and  Feletti ;  and  (c)  the  parasite  of  the  malignant 
tertian.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  explanation  of  the  crescent 
bodies  given  by  Mannaberg. 

Golgi  holds  that  the  division  of  the  estiovautumnal  parasites  into 
the  parasite  of  the  (luotidiau  and  that  of  the  tertian  malignant  is  not 
founded  upon  convincing  demonstrations ;  that  this  i)arasite,  whose 
cycle  of  existence  is  most  irregular,  or  at  least  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined, and  always  longer  than  is  held  by  Marchiafava  and  Bignami, 
develops  entirely  within  the  internal  organs,  also  within  the  white 
cells  and  the  endothelial  cells;  that  therefore  the  parasitic  bodies 
which  are  found  in  the  circulating  blood  are  there  accidentally  only — 
they  are  not  an  essential  sign,  although  almost  constant  in  these  infec- 
tions, and  although  they  are  in  large  measure  degenerating  bodies, 
they  may  accumulate  and  even  multiply  in  the  internal  organs; 
finally,  that  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  connected  with  these  parasites, 
Vol.  XIX.— 20 
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whose  chief  seat  is  the  internal  organs,  have  a  nmltiform  tjpe,  bo 
frequently  irregular  that  it  ib  as  yet  impossible  to  differentiate  them 
upon  a  parasitico-biological  baais^  aa  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
classical  intermittent  feverg* 

Feletti,  who  studied  these  fevers  in  Catania  (SicOy),  in  the  group 
of  estivoautumnai  fevers  df^tingnishes  (a)  those  due  to  the  amtdm 
jwwmx^  which  are  seen  eiclusively  in  the  sunstner,  are  characterised 
by  their  gravity,  and  are  either  subcontinuous  or  of  the  tertian  type 
described  by  Marchiafava  and  Bignami,  the  type  which  he  regards  aa 
a  quotidian,  with  attacks  now  delayed  and  again  anticipating;  tbe 
cycle  of  existence  of  the  parasite  lasts  for  twenty-four  hours;  {h) 
fevers  due  to  the  Laveranm  malaria!,  which  are  irregular  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  single  attacks  and  the  intervals  of  apyreiia  separating  the 
attacks  or  the  groups  of  quotidian  attacks.  These  fevers  present  no 
pernicious  symptomsj  and  the  developmental  cycle  of  the  parasite 
producing  them  is  very  variable — a  fact  which  corresponds  to  the 
course  of  the  fever. 

Thayer  and  Hewetson  recognise  the  group  of  estivoautuniiia! 
fevers  with  the  two  intermittent  quotidian  and  tertian  types,  as 
described  by  Marchiafava  and  Bignami.  In  a  few  cases  an  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  made  during  the  course  of  the  fever  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  cycle  of  existence  of  the  parasites  was  from  twenty -four 
to  forty-eight  hours.  But  they  realized  that  there  are  many  inter* 
'mediate  intermittent  types  of  fever  with  long  paroxysms  and  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  even  some  continuous  fevers,  in  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  find  any  fundamental  type,  but  which  are  all  due  to  the  same 
estivoautumnai  parasite.  Indeed,  the  writers  were  unable  to  distin- 
guish any  morjihological  or  biological  difference  in  the  parasites 
associated  in  the  various  febrile  types,  and  hence  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  division  of  the  species  into  the  parasite  of  the  quotidian  and 
that  of  the  malignant  teiiian.  As  to  the  i>athogeDesis  of  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  febrile  manifestations,  Hewetson  and  Thayer  incline  to 
attribute  them  to  an  irregularity  in  duration  of  the  life-cycle  of  the 
estivoautumnai  parasite,  to  the  greater  duration  of  the  period  of  spor- 
ulation  for  single  groups  of  parasites,  and,  finally,  to  the  fact  that 
very  frequently  parasites  are  present  in  every  stage  of  developmect, 
and  sporulation  occurs  almost  continuously, 

Welch  and  Thayer  (1897)  have  published  a  most  detailed  work; 
upon  malaria;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  parasites,  the  second  of  the 
clinical  aspect,  and  in  this  they  report  practically  the  same  results  as 
those  obtained  with  Hewetson,  which  we  have  already  quoted.  To 
the  estivoautumnai  parasite  Welch  gives  the  name  Acerriafozoon/frfci- 
parmn. 
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Osier,  who  had  previously  published  works  upon  malaria,  in  a 
recent  article  upon  the  subject  distiuguishes  in  the  estivoautumnal 
fevers  three  types :  (a).  The  intermittent  irregular  fevers,  with  long 
paroxysms,  which  have  a  tendency  to  approximate  and  run  into  each 
other,  thus  giving  continuity.  (6)  The  continuous  or  remittent  fevers, 
which  sometimes  begin  with  a  severe  chill,  and  are  often  preceded  by 
headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  the 
limbs;  gastric  symptoms  with  icterus  occasionally  appear;  the  fever 
continues  with  remissions  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  weeks ;  it 
varies  in  its  degree  of  gravity,  but  in  the  more  severe  forms  we  have 
pernicious  symptoms ;  in  these  continued  fevers  are  included  those 
called  gastric  remittent,  typhoid  remittent,  and  bilious  remittent, 
(c)  The  pernicious  fevers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  recapitulation  of  the  chief  researches 
made  in  regard  to  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  after  the  first  reports 
published  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  that  while  all  writers  are  agreed 
that  this  type,  including  the  pernicious  form,  is  due  to  the  parasite 
described  by  these  investigators,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  clinical  course  of  the  disease.  Some  merely  consider  it  to  be 
irr^ular;  others,  while  admitting  that  it  is  not  distinctly  periodical 
and  that  the  attacks  by  their  prolongation  and  by  subintrance  tend  to 
lose  their  identity  (whence  the  subcontinuity),  describe  one  or  two 
febrile  types,  the  quotidian  and  the  tertian,  to  which  are  related  the 
changes  in  the  parasitic  cycle  or  cycles.  However  diverse  the  opin- 
ion held  by  the  various  authorities  concerning  the  clinical  course  of 
these  fevers  and  the  biology  of  the  parasites,  it  is  very  certain  that 
since  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  with  the  assistance  given  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  recent  investigations  into  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  grave  malarial  fevers,  while  they  have  more  clearly 
described  the  various  symptoms  and  their  pathogenesis,  have  led  to 
an  elimination  of  the  febrile  diseases  which  used  erroneously  to  be 
considered  as  malaria,  but  which  differed  from  it  in  their  course, 
their  resistance  to  quinine,  etc.  They  are  still  considered  malarial 
in  certain  countries  where  physicians  do  not  as  yet  recognize  the 
value  of  the  new  diagnostic  measures. 

In  our  description  of  the  various  clinical  forms  of  estivoautumnal 
fever,  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  simple,  regular,  intermittent  fevers; 
Qext,  of  the  irregular  and  subcontinuous ;  and,  finally,  of  the  perni- 
cious fevers. 

The  estivoautumnal  fevers  of  the  regular  tyx>e  are  of  two  kinds, 
tertian  and  quotidian. 
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As  the  liiBtorical  outline  above  giyen  indicates,  previous  to  our 

investigatioDs  tbe  intermitteGt  fever  produced  by  the  eetivoautamual 
parasite  waa  held  by  those  who  did  not  think  it  al>sioIiiteIy  irregular 
to  be  chietij  of  the  qiiotidiau  type*  Tlie  tertian  of  which  we  speak 
at  the  present  day  was  considered  to  be  the  result  of  two  subintraut 
attacks  ol  quotidian  fever.  Even  Man^hiafava  and  Celli,  in  their  ear- 
liest work,  the  one  in  which  they  first  described  the  estivoautumnal 
parai^ite,  believed  that  it  was  connected  with  fevers  of  a  quotidiao 
type*  When,  however,  we  had  investigated  more  thoroughly  the 
course  of  the  temperature  and  the  conduct  of  the  parasite,  w©  recog- 
nized tlie  tertian  type;  and  at  the  present  time,  after  still  further 
researches,  we  are  able  to  state  that  thie  is  the  predominating  and 
Biost  important  type  of  the  estivoautummil  infections. 


Eeqdl\e  Intermittent  Esttfoautumnal  Fevers. 

Faiivoauluimial  Tertian  Fever, 

This  variety  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  tertian, 
not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  parasite,  but  by  the  clinical  course  bb 
well;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  temperature  curve,  and  by  the  tendency  to 
aggravation  and  to  the  approximation  and  conjunction  of  the  attacks^ 
which  often  gives  a  continuous  temperature  curve. 

In  the  simplest  and  most  distinctly  periodical  cases  the  characters 
of  the  fever  are  as  follows:  It  begins  with  an  abrupt  elevation,  which 
usually  reaches  or  goes  above  40°  C*  (104''  F.) ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  oscillation  in  the  thermic  curve  of  perhaps  more  than  one 
degree  Centigrade,  Of  these  oscillations,  the  most  notable  one  is  that 
preceding  the  crisis,  in  which  the  temperature  is  again  raised  usually 
to  the  highest  point,  after  having  been  preceded  by  a  marked  lower- 
ing of  temperature  with  temporary  improvement  of  all  the  symptoms. 
In  some  cases  the  diminution  of  the  fever  which  precedes  the  final 
elevation  is  so  marked  as  to  seem  like  the  true  crisis  to  one  not 
familiar  with  this  i>eculiarity  of  the  estival  tertian.  There  are  five 
stages  in  the  temperature  curve  of  this  form  of  tertian :  (I)  the  febrile 
invasion;  (2)  the  status  febrilis  or  fastigiam,  iu  which  we  sometimes 
note  marked  oscillations  of  the  temperature;  (3)  a  pseudocrisis ;  (4) 
the  precritieal  elevation;  and  (5)  the  crisis. 

The  complete  attack  is  apt  to  be  of  long  duration ;  as  a  rule  it 
lasts  over  twenty-four  hours^  and  may  go  on  to  thirty-six  or  forty 
hours,  so  that  the  period  of  apyrexia  between  two  attacks  is  only  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  in  length,  and  allows  of  no  abatement  iu  the  head- 
ache, the  prostration,  and  the  gastric  disturbances,  the  patienta 
believing  and  asserting  that  the  fever  is  continuous.    This  is  the 
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course  of  the  fever  in  typically  regular  cases,  in  which  the  regularity 
may  be  such  that  the  curves  of  two  successive  attacks  are  identical  as 
to  the  hour  of  invasion,  the  oscillations  of  the  period  of  status,  and 
the  time  of  defervescence. 

The  differences  in  the  temperature  curves  of  this  variety  of  tertian 
and  the  ordinary  tertian  are  at  once  evident,  and  will  be  seen  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  accompanying  charts.  They  are  so 
marked  that,  in  view  of  the  classical  definition  of  the  tertian,  we  can- 
not apply  that  name  to  the  febrile  curve  described;  in  fact,  on  the 
day  intermediate  between  the  attacks,  there  is  not  that  ''perfecta 
integritas"  which  is  often,  although  not  always,  found  in  the  days  of 


Chart  No.  10.— EstiToautunmal  Tertian. 


apyrexia  in  the  ordinary  tertian ;  the  attack  is  usually  prolonged  into 
a  good  part  of  the  day  interposed  between  the  end  of  one  attack  and 
the  onset  of  the  next  one,  so  that  there  is  no  day  of  complete  apyrexia. 
But  the  single  attacks  begin  every  third  day,  which  is  the  fundamen- 
tal characteristic  of  the  tertian  type,  and  are  prolonged  into  the  next 
day.  The  estivoautumnal  tertian,  then,  is  a  tertian  with  prolonged 
attacks  (see  Chart  No.  10). 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  ordinary  tertian  we  may  have  a  similar 
curve,  but  this  occurs  only  under  special  and  altogether  exceptional 
conditions,  as  when  in  a  double  tertian  the  two  attacks  approach  so 
closely  as  to  become  united,  giving  a  curve  like  that  of  a  prolonged 
attack  with  two  marked  elevations,  each  of  which,  of  course,  repre- 
sents a  tertian  attack.  But  in  this  case  the  form  of  the  prolonged 
attacks  results  from  the  fusion  of  two  attacks  corresponding  to  the 
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maturing  of  two  generations  of  parasites,  whicli  multiply  at  an  inter- 
Tal  of  a  few  hours  onlj ;  while  the  curve  of  the  estival  tertian  repre- 
sents only  one  attack  with  the  peculiarities  given  aboTe^  and  corre- 
Bponding,  as  we  shall  see,  to  peculiarities  in  the  development  of  the 
parasites.  Thus  the  curve  described  ia  typical  of  the  estivoautumnal 
tertian. 

But  both  in  the  course  of  the  single  attacks  of  this  tertian  fever 
and  in  the  complex  eourBe  resulting  from  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
eame,  we  may  find  certain  variations  consiBting  respectively  in  modi- 
fications in  the  curve  of  the  attacks  and  modifications  in  the  sueees- 
Bion  of  the  attacks* 

The  chief  inctdiJlcafHmfi  hi  (he  fe^nperrtture  curve  of  the  attack  are: 
(a)  the  absence  of  a  distifct  initial  elevation,  causing  it  to  lose  its 
individuality  and  to  become  merged  in  the  general  temperature  curve; 
(i)  the  absence  of  a  distinct  critical  elevation,  so  that  the  cur^^e  of  the 
attack  by  tlie  disappearance  of  its  various  oscillations  tends  to  be 
continuous,  especially  when  the  attack  is  relatively  short;  (c)  an 
exaggeration  of  the  pseudocrisig  in  such  a  way  that  the  attack  almost 
loses  its  individual  characteristics,  und  there  seem  to  be  two  quotid- 
ian attacks  grouped  in  pairs.  An  examination  of  the  blood,  however, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  whole  temperature  curve,  will  show  that 
every  third  day  there  i^  complete  apyrexia,  while  on  the  intermediate 
day  the  temperature  remita  and  for  a  little  while  only  reaches  37^ 
C.  (98.6^  F.) ;  (d)  the  brief  duration  of  the  attack,  which  last«  only 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  giving  us  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bimple  tertian.  Cases  of  distinct  tertian  fever  with  estivnautumnal 
parajiites  have  been  observed  by  Hewetson  and  Thayer,  by  Manna- 
berg,  and  once  by  us.  In  tliese  cases  there  was  one  day  of  complete 
apyrexia;  the  attack  began  with  a  severe  chill  and  ended  with  profuse 
sweating,  and  without  an  examination  of  the  blood  it  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  simple  tertian  due  to  the  tertian  parasite 
described  by  Golgi ;  (e?)  prolongation  of  the  attacks,  which  usually  is 
accompanied  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  oscillations  of  the  period  of 
status. 

The  modificatious  in  the  siiccessioii  of  the  atiacks  are:  (a)  anticipa- 
tion of  the  attacks,  which  may  occur  in  cases  tending  to  become  per- 
nicious in  their  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  relatively  milder  forms;  (b) 
delay  in  the  attacks,  which  can  occur  in  the  grave  forma  of  the  dis- 
ease; (r)  the  prasence  of  slight  oscillations  of  temt)erature  io  the 
period  intermediate  between  two  attacks;  (rf)  reduplication  of  the 
attacks  (double  estival  tertian) . 

The  above-mentioned  modifications,  especially  if  several  of  them 
occur  in  one  case^  cause  curves  so  irregular  that  it  is  difficult  and 
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sometimes  impossible  to  understand  tliem  properly.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  will  often  explain  the  irregularity.  But  even  for 
other  reasons^  outside  of  those  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the 
blood,  we  are  led  to  consider  these  irregular  curves  as  belonging  to 
the  estival  tertian  type  of  fevers.  In  the  first  place,  the  complex 
curve  with  the  attacks  separated  by  incomplete  apyrexia  is  often 
observed  in  primary  affections,*  while  it  often  happens  that  the 
fever  is  regular  and  typical  in  relapses ;  in  these,  however,  it  may 
become  complicated  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  modified  forms. 
In  the  second  place,  a  febrile  curve  with  prolonged  attacks  separated 
only  by  incomplete  apyrexia  may  become  regular  after  the  dose  of  a 
certain  amoimt  of  quinine,  provided  that  this  be  not  repeated.  In 
the  third  place,  the  examination  of  many  thermoscopio  tracings 
shows  the  existence  of  all  the  transitional  forms  between  a  typical 
attack  and  the  irregular  varieties,  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  the 
latter  can  return  to  the  fundamental  type  of  the  estivoautumnal  ter- 
tian. 

Symptoms. — The  febrile  attack  of  the  estivoautumnal  tertian  as 
well  as  that  of  the  quotidian  is  accompanied  by  practically  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  already  described  for  the  ordinary  tertian  and 
the  quartan.  We  can  distinguish  three  stages  in  the  attacks  of  the 
estivoautumnal  tertian  (although  not  invariably,  and  not  always  as 
clearly  as  in  the  quartan  and  the  ordinary  tertian) :  (1)  The  stage  of 
cold,  (2)  the  stage  of  heat,  and  (3)  the  stage  of  defervescence  and 
sweating.  To  the  description  of  these  stages,  which  we  have  already 
given  in  reference  to  the  other  forms  of  malaria,  we  shall  add  a  few 
special  characteristics  of  the  fever  under  discussion.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  disease  is  frequently  preceded  by  one,  two, 
or  even  more  days  of  discomfort,  headache,  a  tendency  to  become 
easily  tired,  etc.  The  chills  are  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  slight 
and  of  short  duration,  but  they  may  be  intense  and  of  long  duration 
in  the  regular  intermittent  forms.  The  accompanying  symptoms  are 
headache,  which  may  be  severe,  pain  in  the  limbs  and  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  lumbar  region,  prostration,  epigastric  pain,  a  coated 
tongue,  intense  thirst,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  insomnia. 
The  pulse  is  frequent  and  often  dicrotic,  and  respiration  is  labored. 
The  patient,  whose  face  is  red  and  whose  eyes  are  injected  and  bril- 

•  This  fact  was  well  known  to  the  older  writers.  Thus  Sydenham  wrote 
**  Cum  prsemature,  mense  jolio,  intermittentos  autumnales  Ingredientur  atque 
increbrescunt,  non  statim  genuinum  typum  Inducunt  quod  intermittentibus  vernis 
aolemne  est ;  sed  continuas  febres  ita  per  omnia  imitantur,  ut  nisi  castigatissime 
utmsque  examine  trutinaveris,  ab  invecem  discriminarl  non  posaint,  et  retuso  paulis 
^er  constltutionis  Impetu,  et  f renata  vi.  Jam  in  typum  regularem  migrant. " 
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tiant,  is  often  extremely  nervous  and  eomplaine  of  great  suffaiipg, 
esx>eciall J  in  the  Lead.  Id  tlie  remissions  of  the  fever  all  these  symp- 
toms decrease  inTioleoce;  duritig  the  stage  of  apyrexia  tliej  maj 
entirely  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  well-being  which 
is  transitory  and  deceptiTe;  sotnetitoes  they  are  merely  attenuated, 
and  the  headache,  although  less  gevere,  remains  to  cause  the  chief 
sufferiDg  of  the  patient.  The  splenic  tximor  is  a  constant  symptoio, 
and  may  be  felt  by  palpation  as  early  as  during  the  second  paroxysm. 
The  sweats  at  the  end  of  the  attack  l>ehave  much  as  do  the  chills- 
sometimes  they  are  absent,  aometiuies  slight,  but  they  may  also  be 
copious  and  prolonged.  The  attacks  in  the  tertian  usually  begin  late 
in  the  afternoon,  last  all  the  followiug  day,  and  end  in  the  night  or 
in  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  third  day.* 

Examination  of  the  Blood,— At  the  acme  of  the  attack  we  find  the 
small,  nou-pigmeuted  amo^bfe,  which  are  discoid  ur  annular  iu  shajje, 
motionless  or  else  actively  motile,  the  si^  of  one-eighth  or  even  one- 
fifth  of  a  red  corpuscle.  The  ones  which  are  moving  rapidly  take  on 
the  moat  IjizarreBhaj^es;  from  the  discoid  or  annular  forms  they  may 
return  to  ama?boid  movements  again*  These  non-pigmented  bodies 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  febrile 
attack.  With  the  advent  of  apyrexia  the  parasites  l>egiu  to  l>et*ome 
pigmented  by  fine  granules  of  pigment  collected  at  the  periphery,  and 
to  increase  in  size;  so  that  we  then  find  amcsbm  aa  large  as  a  quarter 
or  a  third  of  the  red  corpuscle,  pigmented  and  of  various  sha|>es. 
The  discoid  bodies  liave  dentate  outlines,  and  the  motile  ones  take 
on  strange  shai>es  with  serrated  contours,  and  are  grayish  in  color* 
The  red  corpuscles  contfiining  the  parasites  are  either  normal  or 
shrunken  and  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  being  therefore 

•  Some  iharp  crittclBm  has  been  aroused  by  our  views  in  regan!  to  tbk  tehtih 
type.  It  hm  beeu  ^id  ih&l  we  bava  created  new  clinical  types  based  tmlj  upon 
incomplete  parasitic  researches,  and  that  we  are  in  error  tn  adopting  the  name  of 
malfgnaiit  tertian  l>ecauae  wo  force  the  meaning  of  the  word  tertian  to  dt^scnbe  a 
tjpe  quite  different  from  that  to  wlucU  practice  has  consecrated  the  term  Now  it 
Is  of  great  importance  to  obserTe  that  the  cUnical  differences  between  the  two  forms 
of  tertian  were  recognized  by  the  older  physicians-  We  have  alr&adj  quoUsd  from 
Bydenbam  We  wtiJ  also  quote  from  Aalus  Cornelius  Cekus  in  regard  to  the  two 
clinical  types  of  the  tertian  **  Tertian  arum  vero  duo  gent^rs  sunt  alterum  eodera 
modo,  quo  quartanaet  iucipiena  et  deslnenfl  .  illo  taut«m  interposito  descrimine. 
quod  unum  diem  prsestat  Integrum,  tertio  redit  alterum  longe  pemiciosua,  quod 
tertlo  quitleni  die  revertitur,  ejc  octo  autem  et  quadraginta  horia,  fere  sei  el  triginta 
per  access! ones  occupat.  interdum  etiam  vel  plus  vel  minus  .  neque  ex  toto  in 
rcmisstone  desiatit,  sed  tan  turn  liCTius  est.  **  From  these  words  of  Celsius,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  recognized  anoUier  tertian  besides  the  ordinary  kind,  with  prolonged 
attacks  of  greater  gravity,  which  evidently  corresponded  to  our  efltivoautumnal 
tertian. 
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called  "  brassy  bodies" ;  they  always  increase  in  number  just  before 
a  new  attack.  We  also  find  other  endoglobular  parasites  as  large  as 
a  third  of  the  red  corpuscle,  round,  non-motile,  with  a  mass  of  pig- 
ment in  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery.  Around  them  we  sometimes 
find  the  residual  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscle,  the  latter  being 
decolored  at  its  periphery.  When  we  see  these  bodies  in  the  blood, 
and  some  brassy  bodies  with  parasites,  we  may  predict  the  near 
approach  of  a  new  attack  which  will  coincide  with  the  maturing  of  a 
new  generation  of  parasites.  In  fact,  although,  as  we  have  .already 
said,  we  rarely  see  fission  forms  in  blood  taken  from  the  finger,  when 
we  find  adult  bodies  containing  granules  of  pigment  and  with  pigment 
massed  in  the  centre  coincidently  with  the  presence  of  parasite-con- 
taining brassy  bodies,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  fission  is  about  to 
take  place  or  has  already  occurred  in  the  internal  organs.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  examination  of  blood  taken  during  life  from  the 
spleen,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  parasitic  contents  of  the  various 
organs  in  those  lethal  cases  in  which,  while  the  x)eripheral  blood  con- 
tains pigmented  or  non-pigmented  parasites,  many  of  them  within 
brassy  bodies,  the  pulp  of  the  spleen,  the  cerebral  capillaries,  and 
those  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  the  abdominal  fat,  etc.,  contain  many 
sporules.  The  fission  forms  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
tertian  and  the  quartan.  The  number  of  spores  varies  from  twelve  to 
thirty,  rarely  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  these  limits,  and  is  usually 
from  twelve  to  twenty -four. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  attack  very  few  and  sometimes  no  para- 
sites 'are  found  in  blood  from  the  finger,  while  we  may  find  many 
pigmented  leucocytes.  When  the  attack  is  in  an  advanced  stage  the 
young  amoebae  return,  increasing  in  number  as  the  attack  continues, 
and  complete  the  cycle  of  their  existence  as  already  described.  This 
life  cycle,  with  sporulation  frequently  concealed  if  the  examination  be 
limited  to  blood  tfiken  from  the  finger — this  cycle,  which  may  be 
called  "pyrogenic,"  because  it  is  in  relation  with  the  various  phases 
of  the  febrile  paroxysms  of  the  estivoautumnal  tertian  and  with  the 
succession  of  attacks,  lasts  about  forty-eight  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  just  related,  others  worthy  of  attention 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  blood ;  there  are  cases  in  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  attack  or  even  lasting  well  into  it,  we  have 
the  presence  of  adult  forms  within  the  brassy  bodies,  in  which  the 
pigment  is  distributed  or  gathered  into  a  little  mass;  their  number 
varies,  but  is  most  abundant  in  x)rolonged  attacks.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  we  have  a  reappear- 
ance of  adult  forms  in  blood  from  the  finger,  from  which  they  were 
absent  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  even,  but  rarely,  forms  in 
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which  fiBBion  has  beguD  and  bodies  which  are  the  rceidts  of  fiseion; 
these  last,  especially  in  grave  caseg  and  in  prolonged  attacks^  may 
I^ersist  up  to  the  precritical  elevation  of  taniperatare. 

The  last-mentioned  phenomena  lead  ns  to  believe  that  the  spom- 
lation  of  the  parasites  takes  up  some  tiine^  and  occurs  successively 
and  by  groups ;  whence  the  proloBged  attack  io  estiva!  tertian  and  the 
variety  of  elevations  obsened  in  the  curve,  including  the  precriticsalj 
which  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  sporulation  of  the  last 
group. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  non-pi gmented  phase  of  the 
new  generation  lasts  throughout  or  nearly  throughout  the  attack; 
now  there  are  cases  in  which  the  pigmentation  may  be  delayed^  and 
others  in  which  it  ia  precocious;  that  is  to  say,  in  these  last  we  see 
the  amoeba  develop  and  l^ecome  pigmented  even  before  the  attack  is 
ended}  during  the  precritical  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  crisis. 
Ppeoocious  development  is  usually  seen  when  the  attacks  tend  to 
anticipate, 

FinaEy,  in  the  period  preceding  the  new  attack,  in  which  the 
adult  forms  are  found  alone  or  in  great  number,  we  may  also  find 
young  bodies  which  gradually  decrease  in  number,  while  the  pig- 
mented bodies  go  on  inci-easing. 

In  the  mild  forms  of  estiToautumnal  tertian,  the  number  of  para- 
sites is  usually  small,  so  that  we  do  not  succeed  in  observing  the 
whole  cycle  of  parasitic  life.  Because  in  these  cases  we  nsuallj 
obtain  negative  results  at  the  onset  and  during  the  first  hours  of  the 
attack,  and  the  new  generation  appears  only  during  anadyanced  stage, 
it  follows  that  the  relatively  largest  number  of  parasites  is  found 
during  the  apyrexia*  In  light  formo  of  fever,  which  are  often  irregu- 
lar from  the  presence  of  abortive  or  incomplete  attacks,  and  which  are 
very  difficult  to  study,  we  may  find  no  parasites  at  all  in  the  blood  for 
as  long  as  twenty -four  hours;  but  although  the  parasites  are  alsent, 
we  sometimes  find  a  few  pigmented  leucocytes  circulating  in  the  blood, 
which  in  itself  will  suffice  for  the  diagnosis  of  malaria* 

If  the  infection  have  already  lasted  some  time^usually  iu  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  days,  rarely  sooner  or  later^we  find  the  crescent  bodies 
appearing  in  the  blood  of  the  peripheral  capillaries,  and  sometimea 
all  the  other  phases  of  the  endoglobnlar  development  of  this  form; 
and  also  those  derived  from  it^  such  as  the  round  ones  with  the  pig- 
ment accumulated  in  the  centre,  and  the  flagellate  bodies,*  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  not  formed  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  in 
the  preparations,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  they  have  been  made. 
We  further  note  that  three  or  four  days  before  their  appearance  in 
the  peripheral  bloody  the  crescent  bodies  are  found  in  the  various 
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phases  of  their  development  in  blood  taken  from  the  spleen.  The 
crescent  bodies  increase  with  every  febrile  attack,  and  remain  for  a 
variable  length  of  time  after  the  fever  has  disappeared  and  the  para- 
sites of  the  pyrogenous  cycle  have  gone.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  crescents  do  not  appear  in  the  blood  if  the  febrile  attacks  are 
promptly  prevented  by  sufficiently  large  doses  of  quinine ;  but  if  this 
remedy  is  given  too  late  it  would  seem  to  facilitate  the  transition  of 
the  parasite  through  this  stage,  and  the  crescent  bodies  appear  and 
persist,  while  the  other  forms  of  parasites  disappear.  This  is  also 
demonstrated  by  observations  made  upon  bone  marrow  in  some  cases 
of  pernicious  fever  which  ended  fatally  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
parasites  had  been  caused  by  the  administration  of  quinine.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  marrow  of  bones  seems  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the 
formation  of  crescent  parasites.  Now  in  the  cases  referred  to,  while 
few  or  none  of  the  fever-producing  parasites  were  found  in  the  vis- 
cera, many  crescents  in  every  phase  of  their  endoglobular  development 
were  found  in  the  marrow  of  the  short  and  flat  bones,  and  in  that  of 
the  long  ones  which  had  become  red.  These  crescent  bodies  are 
found  in  the  red  corpuscles  which  have  lost  their  nuclei,  but  are  never 
seen  in  the  nucleated  red  cells,  even  when  the  medullar^'  substance  is 
rich  in  them.  In  lethal  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  when  the  malarial 
infection  is  not  of  long  standing,  and  in  which  therefore  the  haemato- 
blastic  transformation  of  the  yellow  marrow  of  the  long  bones  is  only 
beginnings  we  may  find  well-developed  crescent  bodies. 

Estivoautumiial  Quotidian  Fever. 

The  estival  quotidian,  which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  quotidian  of  tertian  and  quartan  origin,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  may  be  regular  as  to  the  resemblance  of  the  attacks  to  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  hour  of  invasion,  their  duration,  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  symptoms  which  accompany  them.  In 
a  typical  quotidian  the  attack  is  usually  short,  lasting  six  or  eight, 
rarely  twelve  hours,  and  is  composed  of  only  one  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, without  any  special  oscillations.  The  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  apt  to  be  noticeable  more  for  its  rapidity  and  abruptness  than 
for  its  duration.  During  defervescence  the  temperature,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  is  notably  lowered,  usually  to  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  and 
even  lower  (see  Chart  No.  11). 

The  quotidiaasoon  loses  the  regularity  of  its  course,  because  the 
attacks  become  prolonged,  anticipate,  or  delay.  The  tendency  to 
Bubcontinuity  by  prolongation,  anticipation,  and  hence  fusion  of  the 
attacks,  is  usually  symptomatic  of  gravity  of  the  disease.    But  there 
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are  some  cases  in  which,  although  the  symptoms  are  not  grav^,  yet 
the  attacks  are  prolonged,  and  the  periods  of  apyrexia  are  therefore 
brief  and  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  the 
attacks  are  quite  distinct  and  regular,  the  disease  may  suddenly 
become  aggravated.     Delayed  attacks  occur  in  mild  cases. 

The  symptoms  which  accompan/tinntidian  fever  are,  as  a  rule,  tlie 
same  as  thoae  described  for  estivoautumnal  tertian.  The  initial  chill 
ufloally  occurs,  but  it  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tertian 
and  the  quartan  fevers.     The  headache,  the  pain  in  the  Hmbs  and  in 


Chart  No.   l!.-EstiTal  QaoLiaUm  Ftfvs'i',  shoirlnf;  tbft  iubtiormal  temperatims  la  lim  mriod  of 

the  lumbar  region,  and  the  gastrointestinal  disturbances  vary  in 
severity  according  to  the  case,  being  generally  less  than  in  the  estivo- 
autumnal tertian. 

The  quotidian  is  frequently  a  mild  fever,  and  may  be  cured  spon- 
taneously ;  but  it  may  be  grave  and  even  pernicious,  although  leas 
frequently  so  than  the  tertiau.  A  spontaneous  cure  usually  occurs  by 
attenuation  of  the  attacks;  this  may  take  place  gradually  and  witli 
r^ularit;^\  In  some  cases  ive  see  the  apyrexia  Incoming  more  pro- 
longed in  its  duration,  the  attacks  shorter^  the  rise  of  temperature 
less  marked,  although  the  acme  of  the  fever  continues  to  come  daUj 
at  or  about  the  same  hour.  Bat  the  attacks  may  cease  spontaneously 
even  when,  from  thefiict  of  their  prolongation,  it  would  seem  that  the 
disease  was  becoming  aggravated.  This  resembles  what  is  some- 
times Been  in  the  ordinary  tertian,  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure  cttn 
occur  even  after  a  long  and  severe  attack. 
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If  the  quotidian  fever  ia  not  treated  with  quinine,  it  may  last  for 
several  days  in  succession.  If,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  quotid- 
ian, the  attacks  come  in  the  evening  and  are  prolonged  into  the  night, 
the  fever  intermits  in  the  morning,  or  only  remits  as  it  does  insubcon- 
tinuous  fevers,  this  being  due  to  prolongation  of  the  quotidian  attacks. 
In  this  event,  unless  an  examination  of  the  blood  is  made,  it  is  easy 
to  make  an  error  of  diagnosis,  especially  in  relation  to  typhoid  fever, 
and  more  particularly  when,  in  addition  to  au  enlarged  spleen,  we 
have  gastrointestinal  disturbances.  We  recall  several  such  cases,  in 
which  an  examination  of  the  blood  gave  a  sudden  revelation  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  quotidian  type  is  apt  to  be  less  distinct  in  primary  affections 
than  in  relapses;  indeed,  the  fever  is  not  rarely  subcontinuous  in  the 
former,  and  quotidian  intermittent  in  the  latter.  This  fact  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  autumnal  and  winter  relapses  of  infections  con- 
tracted respectively  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  in  which  relapses 
the  quotidian  type  is  frequently  and  clearly  manifested. 

Examination  of  the  Blood. — When  this  is  made  during  a  high  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  we  find  a  variable  number  of  red  corpuscles 
containing  the  small  amoeboid  parasites  which  are  more  or  less 
actively  motile,  or  immotile  in  the  discoid  and  annular  forms.  The 
same  conditions  obtain  during  the  sweating  x>6riod.  During  the 
stage  of  apyrexia  the  parasites  become  enlarged  and  pigmented, 
while  their  motility  tends  to  diminish ;  they  are  thus  changed  into 
very  small  bodies,  endowed  with  torpid  movement,  containing  fine 
pigment  granules  at  their  periphery,  or  into  immotile  bodies  con- 
taining very  fine  particles  of  ha3moglobin  or  fine  pigment  granules. 
Following  these,  wo  find  parasites  which  are  larger  than  the  former, 
round  and  immotile,  with  small  central  or  peripheral  masses  of  pig- 
ment; and  red  corpuscles  which  contain  parasites,  are  shrunken, 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  color  like  old  brass — hence  called  "  brassy  bodies." 
The  presence  of  these  last-named  bodies  indicates  the  imminence  of* 
a  fresh  attack.  In  the  quotidian,  multiplying  forms  of  the  parasites 
are  rarely  or  never  seen  in  peripheral  blood,  their  multii)lication 
occurring  in  the  blood  of  the  internal  organs  (spleen,  bone  marrow, 
cerebral  capillaries,  etc.).  When  the  new  attack  has  fairly  begun, 
the  young  non-pigmented  parasites  arc  again  seen  in  blood  taken 
from  the  finger,  for  they  represent  the  new  generation  which  is  com- 
mencing the  cycle  of  existence  already  described.  This  cycle  is  com- 
pleted in  about  twenty -four  hours,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  compar- 
ing the  parasitic  data  with  the  course  of  the  fever. 

When  the  fever  departs  from  a  typical  course,  it  becomes  much 
more  difficult  to  follow  the  development  of  the  x>&rasites  in  their 
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various  stages.  Thus  in  the  quotidian  which  becomee  irregular  from 
Bubintrattce  of  the  attackg,  the  co&tettta  of  the  blood  become  more 
complex,  as  at  every  period  of  the  fever  we  find  parasites  in  their 
various  stages  of  development,  with  a  predominance,  however,  of  the 
form  corresponding  to  each  particular  phase  of  the  fever.  If  the 
attacks  IjGcome  irregular  hy  reason  of  their  prolongation,  even  to  the 
point  of  a  complete  omission  of  the  period  of  apyreiia,  the  contents 
of  the  blooil  are  similar  to  what  we  find  in  a  typical  quotidian.  In 
the  lightest  forms  of  qutjtidiau,  the  parasitio  contents  of  the  blood 
may  be  very  scanty  iu  amount,  and  iu  some  cases  for  even  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  may  be  altogether  absent.  But  even  in  these  non- 
parasitic  ]>eriods  we  are  apt  to  find  a  few  pigmented  leucocytes. 
When  a  Bi»ontaneous  cure  occurs,  the  parasites  become  progressively 
rarer  towards  the  later  attacks,  and  may  altogether  disapiiear  in  the 
last  abortive  ones.  In  other  cases  crescent  bodies  take  the  place  of 
the  amoeboid  bodies*  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  spontaneous  cures 
occurring  in  estivoautumnal  tertian  fevers* 

Irregumb  iKTERMTrrENT  Fevers. 

We  have  seen  that  iu  the  quartan  and  ordinary  tertian  infection 
there  may  be  irregular  intermittent  fevers,  which,  by  the  presence  in 
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the  blood  of  the  quartan  or  tertian  parasites,  and  by  the  absence  of 
complications,  are  shown  to  be  the  result  only  of  these  infections. 
In  estivoautumnal  infection    the    irregular    intermittent    fevers 
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(charts  Nos.  12  and  13)  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence;  the 
manner  in  which  the  irregularity  occurs,  whether  by  a  modification 
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Intermittent  of  Tertian  Origin,  with  Antictpattog 
Paroxysms. 


in  the  curve  of  the  attack  or  a  modification  in  the  succession  of  these 
attacks  (in  both  quotidian  and  tertian),  has  already  been  described. 
We  would  further  state  that  there  are  some  irregular  intermittent 
curves  whose  origin  from  a  regular  type  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize. 
We  see  a  series  of  attacks  which  begin  at  different  hours,  have  a  vari- 
able duration,  and  variable  modifications  of  the  curve.  As  to  the 
duration,  the  difference  between  one  attack  and  another  may  be  of 
several  hours;  for  instance,  an  attack  lasting  forty-two  hours  may  be 
followed  by  one  of  nineteen  hours,  the  letter  by  an  abortive  attack, 
and  this  by  one  lasting  as  long  as  did  the  first  (see  chart  No.  14). 

Among  these  'irregular  forms  are  some  which  are  such  only  as  re- 
gards known  tyi)es.  Tlius  we  have  several  times  observed  a  febrile 
type  in  which  the  attacks  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  thirty-six 
hours;  for  instance,  while  the  first  attack  began  at  6  a.m.  the  second 
began  at  6  p.m.  of  the  following  day,  the  third  at  6  a.m.  of  the  fourth 
day,  and  so  on.  This  type  of  fever,  which  is  neither  quotidian  nor 
tertian  and  might  almost  be  called  subtertian,  may  go  on  in  the  same 
way  through  several  attacks  (see  chart  No.  15). 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  the  irregular  intermittent  course  of 
these  fevers,  of  which  many  and  varied  examples  are  met  with  in 
practice,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  ourselves  if  there  is,  corresponding  to 
these  irregular  fevers,  a  species  or  a  variety  of  parasite  whose  life 
cycle  has  the  characteristic  of  irregularity,  whence  the  irregularity  of 


{Mktx  Ko.  15«~IrTegvil3i^  K«t|Toautmnnal  Fever.    The  maxtoiA  Of  the  Indlvldaal  paroxjBtnf  are 
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ing  brassy  bodies*  Tlie  crescent  bodieSj  as  regards  tha  time  of  tlieir 
appearance^  their  aspect,  etc.,  behave  in  the  same  waj  as  described 
wheu  speaking  of  the  tertian  and  quotidian  fevers, 
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Now  if  the  parasites  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  typically 
regular  fevers,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  irregularity?  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  cause  can  be  found  only  in  the  variability  in  duration  of 
these  same  parasites,  and  this  follows  logically  from  what  we  know 
about  the  various  phases  of  their  development  in  relation  to  the  febrile 
manifestations.  That  the  duration  of  life  of  the  malarial  parasite 
may  vary  is  also  a  known  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  quartan 
and  ordinary  tertian  fevers.  There  we  observed  precocious  or  re- 
tarded sporulation,  causing  (if  the  occurrence  be  not  an  isolated  one) 
the  anticipated  or  postponed  attacks,  and  also  the  irregular  ones. 
This  variability  is  without  comparison  greater  in  the  parasites  of  the 
estivoautumnal  fevers,  not  only  in  different  patients,  but  also  in  the 
same  patient,  for  which  reason  we  may  see  an  alternation  of  quotidian 
or  tertian  and  irregular  attacks. 

Irregular  fevers  appear  to  vary  in  frequency  according  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  in  the  same  climate  according  to  the  season.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  chief  reason  why  several  writers  have  given  the  denomination 
of  iiregiilar  fevers  to  those  of  the  estivoautumnal  species.  We  have 
stated  elsewhere  why  such  a  nomenclature  was  impossible  of  accept- 
ance. 

SUBCONTINUOUS  (REMmENT)  ESTIVOAUTUMNAL  FeVERS. 

"We  have  seen  how  the  quartan  and  simple  tertian  fevers  become 
subcontinuous  by  modifications  occurring  in  single  as  well  as  in  a 
succession  of  attacks.  Even  more  easily  and  frequently  does  this 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  intermittent  estivoautumnal  fevers. 

Wo  prefer  the  name  subcoyitimious  to  that  of  cmitinued  or  remittent 
malarial  fever,  and  in  this  Baccelli  agi*ees  with  us,  the  term  subcon- 
tinuous being  used  conventionally  by  many  physicians  to  express  the 
fact  of  the  continuity  which  proceeds  from  a  fever  essentially  inter- 
mittent. 

We  rarely  have  occasion  to  observe  the  course  of  the  temperature 
in  these  fevers — the  prolonged  curve  of  a  genuine  malarial  fever  in 
which  the  single  attacks  are  notsei)arated  by  complete  apyrexia — be- 
cause as  the  disease  is  frequently  grave  in  its  nature,  and  as  we  pos- 
sess the  specific  remedy  for  it,  the  i^rompt  administration  of  the  latter 
usually  cuts  the  fever  short.  Nevertheless  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  malarial  fevers  become  continuous  by  a  study  of 
the  course  of  fevers  of  the  less  severe  type,  in  which  we  note  the  ten- 
dency of  the  attacks  to  prolong  themselves  or  to  anticij)ate. 

Subcontinuity  can  originate  from  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  in  the 
following  ways :  (1)  By  prolongation  of  the  attacks.  If  the  prolonga- 
VoL.  XIX.— 21 
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tion  be  siicli  that  the  attacks  nin  into  each  other,  a  contlBnoiis  ferer 
is  the  result,  tlie  origiDal  tjp©  of  which  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
tertian)  it  will  be  difficult  to  recognize  from  a  mere  examination  of  the 

temperature  curve,  and  it  will 
also  1>©  difficult  to  distingnish 
the  separate  attacks  from  each 
other  and  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature of  the  onset  from  that 
of  the  precritical  stage.  (2)  liy 
aHficipatioii  and  snhmh'ancc  of 
the  attacks.  The  onset  of  one 
attack  Dccnra  before  the  \n^ 
ceding  one  i^  completed,  and» 
in  the  tertian,  we  see  a  com- 
plex curve  with  a  series  of 
closely  approximated  eleva- 
tions during  the  twentv-four 
hours,  corresponding  to  the 
thermal  oscillations  proper  to 
the  febrile  attacks.  (3)  By 
ihipUcntiun  of  the  a  f tacks.  We 
can  easily  understand  how  in 
the  ttjrtian,  tho  attacks  of  which 
are  of  such  Irmg  duration,  du- 
plicatiou  will  cause  continuity 
almost  by  superposition  of  the 
attjicks,  giving  a  complex  curve 
in  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  recognize  the  original 
type.  In  the  rare  cases  of 
simple  tertian  caused  by  the 
estivoautumual  parasite,  it  will 
l>e  easy  to  recognize  duplica- 
tion of  the  attacks*  Subcon- 
tinuity  by  prolongatian  of  the 
attacks  is  frequent  in  quotidian 
fevers. 

While  the  transition  from 
an  iiitGrmittent  to  a  suboon- 
tinnous  fever  with  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  ]>eriods  of 
apyrexiaisfretjuently  obserred 
by  the  physician,  much  more 
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often  will  it  be  given  him  to  see  a  fever  subcontinuous  from  the 
begidningy  and  to  recognize  its  origin  only  when,  spontaneously  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  specific  remedy,  it  becomes  intermittent. 

A  recognition  of  the  genesis  of  subcontinuity  is  easy  when  it  occurs 
in  the  quartan  and  tertian  fevers,  because  it  is  led  up  to  by  symptoms 
characteristic  of  the  onset  and  the  termination  of  the  attacks,  because 
of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  temperature  curve,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  parasites  complete  their  whole  life  cycle  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  and  hence  can  be  readily  observed.  But  as  in  the  estivo- 
autumnal  fevers  these  symptonA  are  often  wanting,  and  the  curve  of 
the  tertian  is  already  complex  in  itself,  and  the  parasites  complete 
only  a  few  phases  of  their  life  cycle  in  the  circulating  blood,  it  is  not 
usually  possible  to  recognize  the  original  type  from  which  the  sub- 
continuous  fevers  originate,  especially  if  they  are  subcontinuous  from 
the  onset.  These  subcontinuous  fevers  may  be  relatively  mild,  or 
they  may  be  grave  and  even  pernicious  in  their  nature. 

Their  duration  depends  nearly  always  upon  the  treatment;  if  the 
specific  remedy  be  promptly  administered,  the  fever  usually  remits 
and  ceases  with  promptitude,  or  it  may  intermit,  to  resume  again  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  to  terminate  definitely.  Thus^  their  dura- 
tion is  usually  four,  five,  or  six  days,  or  a  week  at  the  most;  but  if 
they  are  not  treated  at  all  or  only  unskilfully,  they  may  be  prolonged 
for  one  or  several  weeks.  In  the  latter  event  they  may  remain  rela- 
tively mild,  producing  a  progressive  ansemia  of  variable  severity ;  or 
they  may  gradually  become  aggravated  and  suddenly  take  on  the  as- 
pect of  a  pernicious  infection,  as  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  case  his- 
tories given  later  in  this  section. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasite,  and  even  after- 
wards before  it  was  the  custom  to  examine  the  blood,  many  forms  of 
fever  were  included  among  the  subcontinuous  malarial  which  in 
reality  had  no  connection  with  the  infection,  as  is  easily  proved  by 
their  symptoms,  their  long  duration  in  spite  of  the  administration  of 
quinine,  and  the  data  given  by  pathological  anatomy.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  physicians  practising  in  malarial  countries  have  a 
tendency  to  mistake  for  malaria  infective  diseases  of  quite  a  different 
nature  (irregular  typhoid,  febrile  icterus,  cryptogenic  septicaemia)  or 
to  regard  it  as  a  complication  in  other  diseases  (pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  etc.). 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  course  of  the  subcontinuous  fevers,  as  we 
have  already  said,  has  not  been  studied  in  detail  because  the  prompt 
cure  effected  removes  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Thus  we  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  observe  those  transitions  from  the  intermittent  to 
the  subcontinuous  fevers  so  classically  described  by  Torti  and  other 
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are  some  cases  in  which,  ulthough  the  sjioptoms  are  not  grave,  jet 
the  attackB  are  prolonged,  and  the  periods  of  apyrexia  are  therefore 
brief  and  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  the 
attacks  are  qnite  distinct  and  regular,  the  disease  may  suddealy 
become  aggravated-     Delayed  attacks  occur  in  mild  cases. 

The  symptoms  which  accontpan/ quotidian  fever  are,  as  a  rule,  tlje 
same  as  those  described  for  estivuauttimnal  tertian*  The  initiaJ  chill 
usually  occurs,  but  it  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tartian 
and  the  quartan  fevers.     The  headache,  the  |>ain  In  the  limbs  and  in 
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the  lumbar  region,  and  the  gastrointestinal  disturbances  vary  in 
severity  according  to  the  case,  being  generally  lees  than  in  the  eativo- 
autumnal  tertian. 

The  quotidian  is  frecjuently  a  mild  fever,  and  may  be  cured  spon- 
taneously ;  but  it  may  be  grave  and  even  pernicious,  although  le^ 
frequently  bo  than  the  tertiau*  A  spontaneous  cure  usually  occurs  by 
attenuation  of  the  attacks ;  this  may  take  place  gradujilly  and  m-ith 
regularity*  In  some  cases  we  see  the  apyresia  becoming  more  pro- 
longed in  its  duration,  the  attacks  shorter,  the  rise  of  temperature 
less  marked,  although  the  acme  of  the  fever  continuea  to  come  daily 
at  or  about  the  same  hour*  But  the  attacks  may  cease  spontaneously 
even  when,  from  tbe  fact  of  their  prolongation,  it  ^vould  seem  that  the 
disease  was  becoming  aggravated*  This  resembles  what  is  Bonae- 
times  seen  in  the  ordinary  tertian,  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure  can 
occur  even  after  a  long  and  severe  attack. 
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If  the  qnoiddian  fever  is  not  treated  with  quinine,  it  may  last  for 
several  days  in  succession.  If,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  quotid- 
ian^  the  attacks  come  in  the  evening  and  are  prolonged  into  the  night, 
the  fever  intermits  in  the  morning,  or  only  remits  as  it  does  insubcon- 
tinuoua  fevers,  this  being  due  to  prolongation  of  the  quotidian  attacks. 
In  this  event,  unless  an  examination  of  the  blood  is  made,  it  is  easy 
to  make  an  error  of  diagnosis,  especially  in  relation  to  typhoid  fever, 
and  more  particularly  when,  in  addition  to  an  enlarged  spleen,  we 
have  gastrointestinal  disturbances.  We  recall  several  such  cases,  in 
which  an  examination  of  the  blood  gave  a  sudden  revelation  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  quotidian  tyx>e  is  apt  to  be  less  distinct  in  primary  affections 
than  in  relapses ;  indeed,  the  fever  is  not  rarely  subcontinuous  in  the 
former,  and  quotidian  intermittent  in  the  latter.  This  fact  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  autumnal  and  winter  relapses  of  infections  con- 
tracted respectively  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  in  which  relapses 
the  quotidian  type  is  frequently  and  clearly  manifested. 

Exambmtion  of  the  Blood. — When  this  is  made  during  a  high  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  we  find  a  variable  number  of  red  corpuscles 
containing  the  small  amoeboid  parasites  which  are  more  or  less 
actively  motile,  or  immotile  in  the  discoid  and  annular  forms.  The 
same  conditions  obtain  during  the  sweating  period.  During  the 
stage  of  apyrexia  the  parasites  become  enlarged  and  pigmented, 
while  their  motility  tends  to  diminish ;  they  are  thus  changed  into 
very  small  bodies,  endowed  with  torpid  movement,  containing  fine 
pigment  granules  at  their  periphery,  or  into  immotile  bodies  con- 
taining very  fine  particles  of  luemoglobin  or  fine  jngment  granules. 
Following  these,  we  find  parasites  which  are  larger  than  the  former, 
round  and  immotile,  with  small  central  or  peripheral  masses  of  pig- 
ment; and  red  corpuscles  which  contain  parasites,  are  shrunken, 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  color  like  old  brass — hence  called  "  brassy  bodies." 
The  presence  of  these  last-named  bodies  indicates  the  imminence  of' 
a  fresh  attack.  In  the  quotidian,  multiplying  forms  of  the  parasites 
are  rarely  or  never  seen  in  peripheral  blood,  their  multiplication 
occurring  in  the  blood  of  the  internal  organs  (spleen,  bono  marrow, 
cerebral  capillaries,  etc.).  When  the  new  attack  has  fairly  begun, 
the  young  nou-pigmented  parasites  arc  again  seen  in  blood  taken 
from  the  finger,  for  they  represent  the  new  generation  which  is  com- 
mencing the  cycle  of  existence  already  described.  This  cycle  is  com- 
pleted in  about  twenty -four  hours,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  compar- 
ing the  parasitic  data  with  the  course  of  the  fever. 

When  the  fever  departs  from  a  typical  course,  it  becomes  much 
more  difficult  to  follow  the  development  of  the  x^^&Bites  in  their 
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Now  if  the  parasites  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  typically 
regular  fevers,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  irregularity?  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  cause  can  be  found  only  in  the  variability  in  duration  of 
these  same  parasites,  and  this  follows  logically  from  what  we  know 
about  the  various  phases  of  their  development  in  relation  to  the  febrile 
manifestations.  That  the  duration  of  life  of  the  malarial  parasite 
may  vary  is  also  a  known  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  quartan 
and  ordinary  tertian  fevers.  There  we  observed  precocious  or  re- 
tarded sporulation,  causing  (if  the  occurrence  bo  not  an  isolated  one) 
the  anticipated  or  postponed  attacks,  and  also  the  irregular  ones. 
This  variability  is  without  comparison  greater  in  the  parasites  of  the 
estivoautumnal  fevers,  not  only  in  different  patients,  but  also  in  the 
same  patient,  for  which  reason  we  may  see  an  alternation  of  quotidian 
or  tertian  and  irregular  attacks. 

Irregular  fevers  appear  to  vary  in  frequency  according  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  in  the  same  climate  according  to  the  season.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  chief  reason  why  several  writers  have  given  the  denomination 
of  irregular  fevers  to  those  of  the  estivoautumnal  species.  We  have 
stated  elsewhere  why  such  a  nomenclature  was  impossible  of  accept- 
ance. 

SuBCONTiNuous  (Remiitent)  Esttvoautumnal  Fevers. 

We  have  seen  how  the  quartan  and  simple  tertian  fevers  become 
subcontinuous  by  modifications  occurring  in  single  as  well  as  in  a 
succession  of  attacks.  Even  more  easily  and  frequently  does  this 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  intermittent  estivoautumnal  fevers. 

We  prefer  the  name  subcontinuous  to  that  of  continued  or  remittent 
malarial  fever,  and  in  this  Baccelli  agi'ees  with  us,  the  term  subcon- 
tinuous being  used  conventionally  by  many  physicians  to  express  the 
fact  of  the  continuity  which  proceeds  from  a  fever  essentially  inter- 
mittent. 

We  rarely  have  occasion  to  observe  the  course  of  the  temperature 
in  these  fevers — the  prolonged  curve  of  a  genuine  malarial  fever  in 
which  the  single  attacks  are  not  separated  by  complete  apy  rexia — be- 
cause as  the  disease  is  frec^uently  grave  in  its  nature,  and  as  we  pos- 
sess the  specific  remedy  for  it,  the  i)rompt  administration  of  the  latter 
usually  cuts  the  fever  short.  Nevei-theless  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  malarial  fevers  become  continuous  by  a  study  of 
the  course  of  fevers  of  the  less  severe  type,  in  which  we  note  the  ten- 
dency of  the  attacks  to  prolong  themselves  or  to  anticipate. 

Subcontinuity  can  originate  from  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  in  the 
following  ways :  (1)  By  prolongation  of  the  atiacks.  If  the  prolonga- 
VoL.  XIX.— 2X 
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tion  be  BUcL  that  iln^  attacks  nin  into  each  other,  a  continnous  fever 
is  the  reBultj  the  original  tvpe  of  which  (especially  in  the  crbb  of  the 
tertian)  it  will  be  difficult  to  recognize  from  a  mere  examiDation  of  the 

temperature  curve,  and  it  will 
idso  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  separate  attacks  from  each 
other  ftud  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature of  the  onset  from  that 
of  the  precritical  stage»  (2)  By 
(tntwiimiioti  mtd  sKbhitranfv  o/ 
the  al. tacks.  The  onset  of  one 
attack  occurs  before  the  pre- 
ceding one  is  completed,  and, 
in  the  tertian,  we  see  a  com- 
plex curve  with  a  series  of 
closely  approximated  eleva- 
tions daring  the  twenty-four 
liours,  corresponding  to  the 
thermal  oscillations  proi>er  U> 
the  febrile  attacks,  (3)  B}j 
dftpltcaflon  of  the  ot kicks.  We 
can  easil)'  xmderstajid  bow  in 
the  tertian,  the  attacks  of  which 
are  of  such  long  duration,  du- 
plication will  cause  continuity 
almost  by  suijer  posit  ion  of  the 
attiu^ks,  giving  a  complex  curre 
in  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  recognb^e  the  original 
type.  In  the  rai*e  cases  of 
simple  tertian  caused  by  the 
estivoautiimnal  parasite,  it  will 
lie  easy  to  recognize  duplica- 
tion of  the  attacks.  Subcon- 
tinidty  by  prolongation  of  the 
attacks  is  frecjuent  in  quoliilian 
fevers. 

While  the  tranaition  from 
im  intermittent  to  a  snbcon- 
tinuous  fever  with  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  j>eriod8  of 
apyrexia  is  frequently  obeerved 
by  the  physician,  much  more 
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often  will  it  be  given  him  to  see  a  fever  subcontinuous  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  recognize  its  origin  only  when,  spontaneously  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  specific  remedy,  it  becomes  intermittent. 

A  recognition  of  the  genesis  of  subcontinuity  is  easy  when  it  occurs 
in  the  quartan  and  tertian  fevers,  because  it  is  led  up  to  by  symptoms 
characteristic  of  the  onset  and  the  termination  of  the  attacks,  because 
of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  temperature  curve,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  parasites  complete  their  whole  life  cycle  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  and  hence  can  be  readily  observed.  But  as  in  the  estivo- 
autumnal  fevers  these  symptomii  are  often  wanting,  and  the  curve  of 
the  tertian  is  already  complex  in  itself,  and  the  parasites  complete 
only  a  few  phases  of  their  life  cycle  in  the  circulating  blood,  it  is  not 
usually  possible  to  recognize  the  original  type  from  which  the  sub- 
continuous  fevers  originate,  especially  if  they  are  subcontinuous  from 
the  onset.  These  subcontinuous  fevers  may  be  relatively  mild,  or 
they  may  be  grave  and  even  pernicious  in  their  nature. 

Their  duration  depends  nearly  always  upon  the  treatment;  if  the 
specific  remedy  be  promptly  administered,  the  fever  usually  remits 
and  ceases  with  promptitude,  or  it  may  intermit,  to  resume  again  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  to  terminate  definitely.  Thus,  their  dura- 
tion is  usually  four,  five,  or  six  days,  or  a  week  at  the  most;  but  if 
they  are  not  treated  at  all  or  only  unskilfully,  they  may  be  prolonged 
for  one  or  several  weeks.  In  the  latter  event  they  may  remain  rela- 
tively mild,  producing  a  progressive  ansemia  of  variable  severity ;  or 
they  may  gradually  become  aggravated  and  suddenly  take  on  the  as- 
pect of  a  pernicious  infection,  as  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  case  his- 
tories given  later  in  this  section. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasite,  and  even  after- 
wards before  it  was  the  custom  to  examine  the  blood,  many  forms  of 
fever  were  included  among  the  subcontinuous  malarial  which  in 
reality  had  no  connection  with  the  infection,  as  is  easily  proved  by 
their  symptoms,  their  long  duration  in  spite  of  the  administration  of 
quinine,  and  the  data  given  by  pathological  anatomy.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  physicians  practising  in  malarial  countries  have  a 
tendency  to  mistake  for  malaria  infective  diseases  of  quite  a  different 
nature  (irregular  typhoid,  febrile  icterus,  cryptogenic  septicaemia)  or 
to  regard  it  as  a  complication  in  other  diseases  (pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  etc.). 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  course  of  the  subcontinuous  fevers,  as  we 
have  already  said,  has  not  been  studied  in  detail  because  the  prompt 
cure  effected  removes  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Thus  we  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  observe  those  transitions  from  the  intermittent  to 
the  subcontinuous  fevers  so  classically  described  by  Torti  and  other 
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phjsiciana  following  in  Lia  footsteps,  exc^ipt  in  tbose  few  exoepiional 
cases  in  which  the  fever  continues  in  spite  of  the  treatment,  although  we 
may  perhaps  suspect  it  from  the  history  of  the  patients.  In  patients 
anffering  from  subcontinuous  fever,  we  find  the  Bam©  symptoms  as  in 
the  intermittent  fevers,  but  of  greater  gravity.  In  the  subcontinuons 
fevers  originating  as  such,  the  patients  complain  of  prodromes  lasting 
one  or  two  days,  such  as  a  sense  of  discomfort,  pain  in  the  whole 
body,  weakness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  after  which  comes  the  fever  mi- 
accompanied  by  chill,  or  with  merely  a  sliglifc  sensation  of  chilliness. 
When  the  ^fever  has  lasted  two  or  tijree  days,  the  skin  is  dry  and 
sometimes  slightly  subicteric  in  hue,  the  eyes  are  reddened  and  shin- 
ing, the  patients  are  greatly  prostrated  and  restless,  the  headache  is 
severe  and  often  so  intense  as  to  force  groans  from  the  patient,  and 
there  are  also  pains  in  the  lumbar  region  and  in  the  Hmba,  which  are 
increased  by  pressure.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  thirst  is  intense; 
vomiting  is  frequent,  often  caused  by  the  great  amount  of  water  taken, 
and  is  accompanied  by  epigastric  distress  and  perhaps  diarrhcEa 
occasionally  associated  with  tenesmus.  At  night  the  patients  are 
restless  and  anxious,  their  sleep  being  interrupted  by  a  wakefnlnem 
characterized  by  agitation  and  even  slight  dt^arium.  The  pulse  is 
rapid,  compressible,  frequently  dicrotic.  The  urine  is  highly  col- 
ored and  contains  much  sediment.  A  physical  examination  shows 
that  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in  size,  the  degree  of  the  enlargement  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  infection  is  primary  or  whether  the  patient 
has  previously  suffered  from  malarial  diseases.  In  the  first  instance 
as  early  as  the  third  day  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  enlarged ^  and  even 
prominent.  Careful  examination  will  also  show  slight  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  we  often  find  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness,  especially  on  the  right  side* 

The  course  of  the  iemperature  can  }ye  partly  inferred  from  what  lias 
already  been  stated-  We  have  described  the  modifications  of  the 
intermitteDt  fevers  which  lead  to  subcontinuity ;  from  these  modifica- 
tions it  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  resulting  curves,  the  most 
simple  of  which  are  those  due  to  prolongation,  the  most  complex  these 
due  to  overlapping  or  to  duplication  of  the  attacks.  As  a  rule  we 
have  during  the  course  of  a  subcontinuous  fever  marked  remissions 
with  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  occurring  after  the  temperature  has 
been  elevated  for  a  variable  time,  even  one  or  two  days  w^th  slight 
oscillations;  or  these  remissions  may  be  more  frequent  and  more 
irregular,  followed  by  a  rise  as  high  as  41"^  C.  (105.8''  F.)  witli  an  ex- 
acerbation of  all  the  symptoms.  The  fever  may,  however,  have  a  reg- 
ular course,  as  in  the  Bul>continuous  of  quotidian  origin  by  prolonga- 
tion of  the  attacks,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  may  go  on 
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with  morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations  quite  like  a  con- 
tinued fever. 

JSxamiriation  of  the  Blood, — This  demonstrates  a  complexity  in  the 
parasitic  contents  of  the  blood  as  complex  as  that  of  the  temperature 
curve.  The  jjarasitic  contents  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
There  may  be  one  generation  only  of  the  parasites  in  which  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  bodies  goes  on  for  several  hours  longer  than  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  intermittent  estivoautumnal  infection ;  or  there 
may  be  two  generations  of  parasites;  or  at  the  several  periods  of  the 
fever  we  find  amcebse  in  various  stages  of  development  so  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  and  follow  the  evolution  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  generations. 

Whether  in  this  complex  fever  there  are  two  generations  of  para- 
sites, or  whether  there  is  only  one  of  which  the  adult  forms  continue 
to  multiply,  periods  in  which  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  blood 
is  negative  are  not  apt  to  occur  as  they  do  in  the  typical  tertian.  The 
presence  of  the  parasites  is  constant,  although  their  numbers  may 
vary ;  whence  the  ease  of  diagnosing  malaria  even  in  cases  in  which 
the  clinical  assistance  given  by  the  occurrence  of  intermissions  is 
absent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  the  subcontinuous  fevers  the 
parasites  are  the  same  as  in  the  intermittent  estivoautumnal  fevers, 
including  the  crescent  phases. 

The  subcontinuous  fevers  have  been  subdivided,  even  by  recent 
writers,  in  various  ways  according  to  the  predominance  of  certain 
symptoms;  thus,  gastric  subcontinuous  fever,  rheumatic  subcontinu- 
ous, bilious  subcontinuous,  typhoid  subcontinuous,  pneumonic  sub- 
continuous,  hsemoglobinuric  subcontinuous  fever,  etc. 

Typlioid  siibcontinuouSy  or  remittent^  fever  means  a  subcontinuous 
fever  in  which  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  is  such  that  unless  a  pro- 
per valuation  be  made  of  the  previous  symptoms  and  history  of  the 
patient,  the  physician  may  be  easily  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid 
infection.  Every  sign  of  the  latter  may  be  j^resent;  headache,  epi- 
staxis,  the  abdominal  symptoms,  the  splenic  tumor,  i)rostratiou,  cere- 
bral phenomena,  roseolar  eruption,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  a  complete  clin- 
ical picture  of  typhoid  fever.  A  knowledge  of  these  clinical  types  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  without  an  examination  of  the 
blood,  physicians  even  at  the  present  time  may  be  led  to  an  erroneous 
conclusion;  in  other  words,  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid  infection. 
The  opposite  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  malarial  countries, 
namely,  that  of  regarding  typhoid  fever  with  a  somewhat  abnormal 
course  to  be  a  typhoidal  remittent  fever,  and  this  even  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  quinine  given  in  such  large  or  long-continued  doses  as  to 
cause  symptoms  of  poisoning  as  severe  as  amaurosis,  is  absolutely  in- 
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efficacious.  As  early  m  1866  the  attention  of  Baecelli  ^as  called  to 
the  typhoid  subcontinuoua  fever,  and  he  made  known  the  dinical  data 
by  which  the  tnie  malarial  nature  of  the  dlMeoBe  might  be  recogDi^ed 
throtigh  the  mist  of  deceptive  symptoms,  and  be  differentiated  from 
real  typhoid  fever.  These  Bymi>toma  are  the  frequently  intermittent 
onset,  high  temperature  from  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  tho  initial 
Bubicteric  tint,  the  rapidity  of  occurrence  of  the  cerebral  phenometia, 
etc.  At  the  present  day,  in  addition  to  careful  observation  of  the 
symptoms,  a  microscopical  e^tamination  of  the  blood  on  the  first  day 
of  the  disease  will  enalil©  us  to  establish  the  diagnosis* 

In  hiUotiS  or  icferie  sitheontinuoiw/evcr  we  have  more  or  lees  marked 
jaundice  accompanied  by  enlargemeot  of  the  liver,  bilious  romiting, 
and  stools.  This  form  may  be  confounded  with  febrile  icterus,  or 
"  Weil's  disease,"  especially  when  it  is  preceded  by  eevere  pain  in  the 
limbs  which  is  increased  on  pressure. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  chauiion  of  this  fever,  stating  that 
when  it  is  properly  treated  it  does  not  last  more  than  five  or  six  days. 
But  sometimes  cases  occur  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  administration  of 
quinine  and  the  decrease  or  disapjiearance  of  the  i>arasites,  the  fever 
continues  for  two,  three,  and  even  four  days  longer  with  a  progres- 
sively milder  course. 

W©  have  also  said  that  the  subcontinuous  fevers  may  be  of  either 
a  mild  or  a  grave  type.  The  grave  nature  of  the  disease  may  date 
"from  the  beginning,  or  it  may  be  established  later  and  go  on  inereas* 
ing  to  a  fatal  issue,  unless  overcome  by  the  specific  remedy.  Thus  ia 
the  typhoid  siibcontinuous,  which  goes  on  augmenting  in  severity, 
the  toDgue  becomes  dry,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  senses  dulled,  agitation 
and  delirium  are  followed  by  coma,  and  collapse  i>recedes  death.  In 
the  icteric  snbcontinuous  fevem  hemorrhages  tiike  place  into  the  skin 
and  tlie  mucous  membranes,  and  cerebral  phenomena  occur  as  in  per- 
nicious jaundice.  In  one  case  of  icteric  subcontinuons  fever,  in  which 
the  disease  had  lasted  for  four  days  and  the  coma  two,  there  were 
found  at  the  autopsy  in  addition  to  melansemia  and  melanoses,  and 
many  parasites  in  the  blood  and  the  internal  organs,  diffuse  necroses 
of  the  liver,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  and 
other  organs. 

According  to  Torti,  these  grave  subctintinuous  fevers  are  called 
"solitary"  pernicious  fevers,  that  is  to  say,  fevers  which  without  per- 
ceptible intermissions  become  progressively  aggravated  and  present 
a  complex  aggregation  of  symptoms,  among  which  one  or  more  of 
those  characterizing  the  group  of  comitatse  may  l^ecorae  more  or  less 
marked,  without,  however,  predominating  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  alone  the  clinical  characteristic  picture  of  the  case. 
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Pernicious  Fevers. 

When,  during  the  course  of  an  intermittent  or  of  a  Bubcontinuous 
estivoautumnal  fever  a  symptom  of  gravest  import  arises,  tiie  **/e?'aZc 
aliquod  et  peculiare  8ympto7na,  morbo  ipso,  quam  comitatiir  detenus'*  of 
Torti,  which  dominates  over  all  tloHb  other  symptoms,  and  from  which 
comes  the  danger  to  life,  the  infection  is  called  complicated  perni- 
cious fever  (febris  comitata). 

Pernicious  infections  in  temperate  climates  like  that  of  Home 
occur  in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  even  late  in  the  autumn  if 
the  cold  weather  be  delayed.  In  the  winter  they  sometimes  occur  as 
relapses,  but  altogether  exceptionally  as  primary  attacks,  for  perni- 
cious forms  are  rare  in  cold  weather.  In  the  Boman  hospitals,  we 
rarely  see  a  case  of  pernicious  fever  in  the  winter,  whence  the  neces- 
sity for  medical  students  of  frequenting  the  hospitals  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year  if  they  wish  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  grave 
forms  of  malaria. 

The  pure  form  of  pernicious  fever,  thai  is  to  say,  the  kind  in  which 
malaria  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  x>ernicious  character  of  the  disease, 
is  usually  preceded  by  other  attacks  which  have  either  been  untreated 
or  mistakenly  treated,  and  which  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary 
severity,  as  evidenced  by  the  headache,  vomiting,  icterus,  distress, 
prostration,  etc. — symptoms  which,  in  a  more  subdued  form,  persist 
during  the  stage  of  apyrexia.  The  cases  in  which  the  pernicious 
attack  is  said  to  be  developed  d'embUe,  that  is  to  say,  as  such  without 
preceding  attacks,  as  we  shall  see  later,  are  due  to  complications, 
esi)ecially  sunstroke.  We  have  never  seen  a  true  pernicious  fever  in 
the  first  attack,  but  it  should  be  added  that  we  have  seen  some  pre- 
ceded by  only  two  attacks  or  even  one,  and  that  pernicious  attacks 
are  more  frequent  in  recent  infections,  as  may  be  shown  in  lethal 
cases  by  the  small  amount  of  melanosis,  and  by  the  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver. 

Complicated  pernicious  fevers  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
febrile  type,  or  according  to  the  paramount  symptom.  Following 
the  first  plan,  we  have  tertian,  quotidian,  or  subcoutiuuous  pernicious 
fevers.  Sometimes,  although  exceptionally,  the  fever  may  be  lack- 
ing, the  pernicious  symptom  being  the  only  indication  of  the 
disease.  These  apyretic  cases  are  called  concealed  or  larval  i)emi- 
cious  fevers. 

The  duration  of  the  i)emicious  attack  may  be  brief  or  protracted; 
when  the  former,  it  is  about  the  length  of  the  typical  quotidian  or 
tertian  attack;  when  the  latter,  it  may  last  two,  three,  or  even  more 
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days  with  a  continuous  fever,  whose  cm-ve  showa  more  or  leaa  miirked 
remissions. 

In  intermittent  i>eniicioiis  fever  tlier©  is  only  one  attack  if  tlie 
case  have  been  promptly  and  efficiently  treated;  othenrisa  there  is  a 
second,  and  very  exceptionally  a  third  attack  j  in  the  laat  case,  unless 
fortunately  i?rt>mpt  treatment  be  efficacious,  the  issue  is  alwavn  a 
fatal  one.  The  symptom  which  gives  the  stamp  of  permcionsne^^  to 
the  ei%HB  may  ajjpear  either  at  the  onset  or  during  the  eourse  of  an 
attack,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  precritical  elevatioa  of  tem- 
perature. After  the  crisis,  or  during  the  remission,  this  symptom 
may  disapiiearj  or  more  freqneotly  is  mneh  attenuated,  but  it  is  ready 
to  return  with  even  increased  severity  in  the  next  attack. 

The  a|>ijearance  of  the  pernicious  symptoms  occurs  either  after 
premonitory  symptoms,  whose  import  does  not  escape  the  pme^aei 
eye,  or  treacherously  and  with  brutal  abruptness.  The  latter  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  old  people  and  in  persons  suffering  from  diseases 
of  the  circulation ;  the  coma  may  come  all  at  once  without  the  shght- 
est  warning,  and  l>e  followed  a  few  hours  later  by  death*  We  shaU 
Bee  presently  how  an  examination  of  the  blood,  by  its  revelation  of  a 
large  number  of  parasites,  may  enable  us  to  foresee  and  frequentlv 
to  avert  the  danger. 

Pernicious  infections  were  known  to  the  earlier  physicians,  who 
have  left  us  clear  and  detailed  clinical  descriptions  of  them,  such  as 
are  of  use  to  ua  at  the  present  day.  Especially  valuable  are  thosa  of 
Torti,  io  which  this  justly  celebrated  physician  shows  himself  to  be 
not  only  a  wise  and  profound  observer,  but  also  a  writer  of  precision 
and  elegance* 

The  complicated  pemiciouB  fevers  (comitatie)  take  tlieir  name 
from  the  predominating  sym'ptom ;  this  gives  ns  varieties  called  coma^ 
tose,  delirious,  tetanic,  hemiplegic,  choleraic,  algid,  dysenteric,  hem- 
orrhagic,, etc.  Some  authors  have  attempted  to  classify  them  in 
groups.  Thus  Torti,  starting  from  his  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  fevers,  divided  them  into  two  groups,  tlia  colliquative  (choleraic, 
hemorrhagic,  cardiac,  diaphoretic),  and  the  coagulative  (syncopal, 
algid,  lethargic).  Some  of  the  recent  writers  classify  them  accorditig 
to  tho  system  or  the  organ  from  which  the  pernicious  aymptom  de- 
velops. In  describing  the  pernicious  fevers,  we  shall  dwell  jmrtica- 
larly  upou  those  which  occur  the  most  freciueutlj,  first  of  all  upon 
those  whose  symptoms  emanat©  from  the  nervous  system. 

Cmiaime  (Letkargic,  Apoplectic)  Permcioua  Fever* — In  this  fever, 
which  is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  the  culminating  symptom  is  the 
profound  coma  into  which  the  patient  falls  rapidly  or  after  prodro- 
mal symptoms,  such  im  grave  prostration,  imxmired  memory^  somno- 
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lence,  severe  headache^  disturbed  vision,  stupor,  or  delirium.  When 
in  coma,  the  patients  lie  in  the  supine  position  and  appear  to  be  in  a 
profound  slumber.  The  pupils  are  contracted,  occasionally  unequal; 
the  conjunctivte  are  sometimes  of  a  subicteric  tint;  respiration  may 
be  slow  and  quiet,  or  noisy,  irregular,  and  interrupted  by  pauses,  or 
it  may  be  frequent  and  superficial.  The  pulse  is  usually  slow,  hard, 
and  full  at  the  beginning,  but  later,  in  cases  that  tend  to  a  fatal  issue, 
soft,  lapid,  and  thready.  Percussion  shows  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart.  Reaction  to  every  form  of  stimulation  is  absent,  the  patients 
remaining  irresponsive  to  injections  of  quinine  and  to  all  other  ex- 
citants. The  deep  reflexes  are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes 
abolished.  Spasms  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  have  been  observed, 
but  in  other  cases  there  has  been  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles, 
or  complete  hemiplegia.  Punctiform  hemorrhages  are  frequently 
found  on  the  face  or  on  the  conjunctivsB,  and  the  ophthalmoscope 
often  reveals  them  upon  the  retina  as  well.  The  coma  varies  in  dura- 
tion according  to  the  case;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  few  hours,  sometimes 
one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  days.  It  either  resolves  or  ends  in 
death.  In  the  latter  event,  the  respiration  becomes  periodically  in- 
termittent, or  else  short,  superficial,  and  irregular,  the  pulse  is 
thready,  the  color  of  the  face  is  ashen,  tracheal  rdles  appear,  a 
clammy  sweat  comes  out  over  the  whole  body,  which  gradually  be- 
comes colder,  and  death  occurs  usually  after  a  protracted  struggle. 
In  the  case  of  resolution,  the  coma  gives  way  to  stupor  and  then  to 
sleep;  the  patients  begin  to  move  about,  open  their  eyes,  and  grad- 
ually regain  consciousness.  When  they  first  begin  to  speak,  there  is 
frecxuently  bradylalia,  a  certain  scanning  of  their  words,  an  insuffi- 
cient motion  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 

Coma  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  delirium  which  may  be  quiet, 
or  else  be  accompanied  by  so  much  agitation  that  the  patients  en- 
deavor to  get  away,  and  have  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  delirium  may  be  of  short  duration,  or  it  may  last  for  days,  end- 
ing in  recovery  or  in  fatal  collapse.  We  recall  a  case  in  which  coma 
was  followed  by  a  delirium  which  became  progressively  more  and 
more  severe,  was  accompanied  by  great  agitation  and  frequent  cries, 
lasted  three  days,  and  ende<l  in  death.  But  the  coma  may  disappear 
with  the  crisis  of  the  febrile  attack,  to  return  again  with  the  next 
attack.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  attacks,  the  patients  are  usu- 
ally apathetic,  stupefied,  speak  with  difficulty  and  incoherently,  and 
usually  complain  of  severe  headache.  The  coma  of  the  second  at- 
tack lasts  longer  and  is  less  apt  to  resolve. 

As  to  the  course  of  the  fever,  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  may 
be  intermittent  or  subcontinuous.     In  lethal  cases  the  fever  ceases  a 
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few  Lours  befors  death;  or  pereistB  coDtinuously,  with  slight  oacilla- 
tioDs,  ior  three  or  four  dnyn ;  or  ceases,  only  to  reiaro  in  very  high 
degree  a  few  hours  before  death,  which  then  occurs  during  hyper- 
pyrexia (41^  a  =  105.8''  F.— and  even  higher). 

Comatoae  ijemicious  fever  may  be  fatal  in  the  firafc  attack,  after 
two  or  three  febiile  nio%*ements  have  occurred  and  alter  a  coma  wMch 
has  lasted  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours.  Death  may  also  occur  after 
quiniue  has  been  freely  adnmiistered  of  during  the  attack.  But  the 
most  surprising  fact  of  all  is  that  death  sometimes  occurs  during  the 
second  attack,  ivhen  treatment  was  begun  in  the  first;  and  also  after 
two  or  three  days  of  coma,  even  when  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is 
shown  by  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  parasites  up 
to  their  total  disappearance.  In  these  eases  we  frequently  find  puno 
tiform  hemoiThages  in  the  cerebrospinal  substance.  These  might  be 
called  eomaime-apophciic  pernicious  fevrrs. 

DeUriom  Peniicious  Fever. — We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  in  the  comatose  form  delirium  may  precetle  and  follow  the  coma; 
but  in  some  cases  the  delirium  is  the  prednmiuaut  symptom,  and  as- 
Bume-s  an  acute  form,  which,  after  a  variable  interval,  is  followed  bj 
proeta'ation  and  also  stupor  and  coma.  The  delirium  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  period  of  gay  e]Ecitatiou,  followed  by  hallucinations 
and  furious  excitement,  in  which  the  patient  shrieks,  tries  to  get  out 
of  bed,  and  even  out  of  the  hospital.  In  favorable  cases,  the  deUr- 
ium  is  followed  by  sweating  and  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  the  jiatif'nt 
awakes  to  a  condition  of  well-being ;  but  de^th  may  occur  duriug  the 
attack,  often  preceded  by  coma  of  variable  length. 

Teianic  Fendcmm  Fever. — The  patients  are  prostrated  or  deliri* 
ous;  they  have  trismus,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  with  or  without 
opisthotonos;  the  abdomen  is  flattened;  the  eyes  deviate.  The 
muscular  contractions  vary  in  tlieir  behavior  during  the  attack;  they 
may  become  lessened  without  entirely  disappearing;  there  may  be 
exacerbatiouB  during  which  the  rigidity  of  the  trunk  is  increased  and 
the  pelvis  is  lifted  up,  and  there  may  even  be  erection  of  the  penis. 
The  tetatuc  attack  may  slowly  resolve,  or  it  may  end  in  death  with  a 
very  high  temperature. 

Eclampiie  Perjiicious  Fever. — This  occurs  chiefly  in  chiUlren* 
During  the  attack  the  patients  are  prostrated,  and  have  attacks  of 
general  clonicotonic  convulsions  of  variable  duration,  foUowed  by 
an  increase  in  the  stupor  or  the  coma. 

To  these  pernicious  fevers  with  their  symptoms  of  cerebral  irrito^ 
tion  may  be  sniieradded  others  in  which  the  patient  has  a  truly  mm* 
ingitic  asi>ect.  This  form  also  occurs  more  frequently  in  children 
and  in  young  people.     Without  an  examination  of  the  blood,  unle^ 
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we  are  already  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  case,  we  may  easily 
be  led  into  an  erroneous  diagnosis.  The  patients  have  vomiting,  a 
slow  pulse,  headache,  rigidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck  with  pain  on 
pressure;  and  then  deep  sleep,  convidsious,  vesical  paralysis,  marked 
superficial  and  deep  hypersesthesia;  and  finally  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  arrhythmic,  and  coma  sux)ervenes.  This  meningeal'  type 
develops  rapidly  in  its  various  phases,  and  recalls  the  form  of  cere- 
brospinal meningitis  with  a  hyperacute  course. 

But  we  also  find  forms  of  pernicious  fever  in  which  focal  symp- 
toms exist  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  symptoms  of  diffuse 
cerebral  affections  just  described.  This  gives  us  other  varieties  of 
pernicious  fevers,  as  the  heniiplcfiicy  in  which  in  addition  to  sopor  we 
have  hemix)tegia,  often  in  conjunction  with  hemiansesthesia;  the 
aphasicy  in  which  motor  aphasia  is  observed  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  hemiplegia  or  right  brachial  monoplegia ;  the  amaurotic,  in  which 
the  attack,  among  other  grave  symptoms  (delirium,  profound  sopor, 
etc.),  is  accompanied  by  total  blindness,  which,  as  a  rule,  disappears 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  fever  but  may  persist  for  a  variable 
time  after  the  attack,  and  in  some  rare  cases  becomes  x>ermanent. 

In  the  malarial  infections  we  may,  moreover,  have  a  complexity 
of  nervous  symptoms,  among  which  predominate  those  of  cerebral 
or  cerebrospinal  disease,  such  as  bulbar  paralysis,  acute  ataxia,  elec- 
tric chorea,  etc. ;  these  infections  are  sometimes  of  long  duration, 
and  because  of  their  gravity  we  include  them  among  the  x>6micious 
fevers. 

The  form  with  bulbar  8i/mpf<mi8  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in 
our  hospitals,  and  has  recently  been  several  times  described  (Mar- 
chiafava,  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  Orlandi,  and  others).  When  a 
physician  unexpectedly  encounters  this  disease,  he  is  easily  inclined 
at  the  first  glance  to  think  that  the  case  is  one  of  a  patient  with  bul- 
bar paralysis  who  has  become  infected  with  malaria,  but  this  suspi- 
cion disappears  after  a  careful  examination  and  after  seeing  the  grad- 
ual resolution  of  the  symptoms.  The  chief  symptoms  are  difficulty 
in  articulation  which  may  even  reach  anarthria,  a  w^eak  and  nasal 
voice,  inferior  facial  paralysis  often  of  one  side  only,  a  half-open 
mouth  from  which  drools  the  saliva,  a  pendent  lower  lip,  a  dry  and 
only  slightly  movable  tongue,  difficult  or  abolished  deglutition.  If 
the  attack  tends  to  a  fatal  issue,  we  have  the  added  symptoms  of 
sopor,  a  thready,  intermittent  i)ulse,  labored  and  stertorous  Ijreath- 
ing,  and  clammy  sweat.  WTieu,  however,  the  result  is  favorable,  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  more  severe  symi)tom  as  soon  as  the  fever 
falls;  the  bulbar  symptoms  usually  persist  for  some  days,  although 
in  milder  form,  and  then  gradually  disapx)ear,  the  dysphagia  going 
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first,  then  tlie  djaartliria  and  nasal  voica,  and  the  paresis  of  tte 
lower  part  ol  the  face.  Two  or  three  weekB  nia}^  elapse  before  reso 
latioQ  ia  complete.  If  the  malarial  infectioii  have  not  been  properly 
treated,  we  shall  have  au  eracerbatioa  or  even  a  return  of  the  bulbar 
Bjniptoms  in  the  relapses. 

With  these  Rvmptoms  there  are  sometimes  associated  distarbancea 
of  equilibrium  which  recall  the  staggering  gait  of  cerebellar  disease. 
In  a  case  of  relapse,  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  noted  an  unsteadiness 
of  j^ait  as  in  drunkenness,  diminution  of  strength  on  the  left  side, 
right  facial  jmral^  nis,  deviation  of  the  tongue  to  the  left,  difficulty  in 
speaking,  n^isal  voice,  grave  prostration,  and  apathy.  When  the 
fever  fell  and  tonic  treatment  was  begun,  these  symptoms  all  disap- 
peared within  a  few  days, 

Afaxw  Ferniclom  Fever. — A  grave  form  of  malarial  infection  ac- 
companied by  nervous  symptoms,  among  which  those  of  acute  ataxia 
predominate^  Las  been  described.  To  this  class  belong  the  cases  of 
Angelini  and  Torti,  who  interpreted  the  group  of  symptoms  as  those 
belonging  to  multiple  sclerosis.  The  valuable  work  of  these  writeis 
has  not  been  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  have  deduced  from 
it  the  argument  that  malaria  is  one  of  the  causes  of  multiple  sclero- 
sis, A  nervous,  transitory,  relapsing  syndrome  similar  to  that  of 
multiple  sclerosis  should  not  be  taken  for  a  genuine  form  of  this 
disease. 

One  of  the  cases  of  Torti  and  Angelini  was  that  of  a  young  man 
who  had  been  infected  by  malaria  three  months  previously.  In  a 
relapse  occurring  October  16th  he  had  vomitiuK  and  vertigo.  On 
November  8th  the  same  symptoms  reappeared.  On  the  9th  he  found 
articulation  difficult,  speech  being  slow  and  scanning;  there  was 
great  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  a  vacillating  gait  with  a  tendency 
to  fall  forwards^  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  ataxia  of  the 
up})er  limbs,  volitional  tremor,  slow  pupillary  reflexes,  and  slighl 
nystagmus,  but  normal  sensibility.  On  the  following  day  the  symp- 
toms were  all  more  marked;  the  vomiting  was  incoercible  and  rei^ 
dered  rectal  alimentation  necessary ;  there  were  extreme  weaknesa^ 
apathy,  a  feeble  voice,  complete  muscular  relaxation,  increased  dys- 
arthria, vertigo,  no  matter  what  position  was  taken  by  the  patienti 
and  progressive  anemia — ^all  of  which  gave  the  disease  an  appearance 
of  the  greatest  gravity.  Although  the  temperature  was  normal  for 
several  days,  an  examination  of  the  blood  was  made,  aud  estivo- 
autumnal  parasites  were  found*  The  stimulant  and  specific  treat- 
ment which  was  then  immediately  resorted  to  and  continued  for 
several  days  folloinog,  brought  about  an  improvement  in  tho  condi- 
tion which,  on  the  15th,  was  very  marked  in  spite  of  the  persistence 
in  the  blood  of  amosboid  and  crescent  parasites.  An  oplithalmo- 
scopic  examination  showed  retinal  hemorrhages*  On  the  18th  there 
were  only  crescent  forms,  but  these  in  increased  number.    The  im- 
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provement  was  rapid,  but  the  nervous  symptoms  disappeared  slowly. 
On  December  13th  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  good  condition, 
with  slight  dysarthria.  December  31st  he  returned  to  the  hospital 
with  fever,  ansBmia,  and  a  syndrome  similar  to  the  one  just  described. 
In  the  blood  there  were  estivoautumnal  amoebad  aud  crescent  bodies. 
When  the  fever  dropped,  the  hypodermic  injections  of  quinine  (50 
cgm.  a  day — gr.  viii.)  were  continued,  and  there  were  diminished 
nervous  symptoms  and  apyrexia  until  January  12th,  when  there  was 
a  light  attack  with  a  temperature  of  37.8°  C.  (100°  F.).  On  January 
15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  there  were  quotidian  febrile  attacks,  with 
high  temx)erature,  parasites  in  the  blood,  and  exacerbation  of  the 
nen^ous  symptoms.  After  eight  days  of  apyrexia,  there  was  a  return 
of  three  quotidian  attacks,  in  spite  of  the  continued  use  of  small 
doses  of  quinine.  When  the  dose  was  increased  the  fever  disappeared 
entirely,  and  the  patient  imder  good  nutritional  conditions  had  no 
return  of  the  nervous  phenomena. 

Another  case  similar  to  the  preceding,  with  a  febrile  malarial 
infection  was  observed  by  the  same  writers. 

A  youth  of  22  years,  ancemic,  had  suffered  since  August  from  fever 
with  a  few  relapses.  In  the  latter  days  of  October  he  had  slight 
vertigo,  weakness,  and  an  impediment  in  walking.  On  November 
13th  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  because  of  increased  vertigo  and 
headache.  His  speech  was  slow  and  scanning,  he  had  nystagmus,  a 
tremulous  tongue,  volitional  tremor,  and  inability  to  walk  without 
support,  and  was  seriously  ana3mic ;  the  temperature  was  normal.  As 
all  these  symptoms  continued  and  the  patient's  condition  kept  getting 
worse,  the  blood  was  examined,  and  the  presence  of  estivoautumnal 
parasites  was  discovered.  Quinine  and  arsenic  brought  about  a 
speedy  cure  of  the  infection  together  with  a  disappearance  of  the  ner- 
vous symptoms. 

The  study  of  these  cases  teaches  us  that  active  malaria — that  is  to 
say,  malaria  with  parasites  in  the  blood — is  cajjable  of  gi^dng  a  com- 
plex of  nervous  symptoms  of  great  severity  without  fever,  as  was 
shown  in  the  second  case,  or  with  but  slight  fever,  as  was  shown  in 
the  first  case  in  which  an  elevation  of  temperature  occurred  but  once. 
These  are  examples  of  true  concealed  or  larval penncioKS  fever. 

A  case  of  grave  malarial  infection  during  which  the  symptoms  of 
electric  chorea  were  manifested,  was  observed  by  Bastianelli  and  Bi- 
gnami.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  19  years,  who  came  to  the  hospital 
to  be  treated  for  a  grave  fever,  the  nature  of  which  was  unrecognized 
during  the  first  week.  For  several  days  the  fever  continued  to  be 
irregularly  intermittent  or  remittent,  and  was  prolonged  for  about 
twenty  days  with  brief  interruptioDS,  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  splenic  tumor,  great  prostration,  and  dulness  of  the  senso- 
rium.  During  the  fever  the  ancomia  became  very  grave,  and  special 
nervous  symptoms  arose,  consisting  in  clonic  movements  and  abrupt 
and  rapid  rhythmical  jerkings  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  neck, 
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lace,  aad  ©jes.  Upon  a  day  in  which  the  patient's  condition  was 
most  serious,  an  examination  of  the  blood  showed  the  presence  of 
estivoautumnid  paragites,  and  rcsvealed  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 

Prompt  specific  treatment  causecl  cessation  of  the  fever,  bnt  not  of  the 
symptoms  of  motor  iri'itation,  to  which  was  superadded  a  muscuL 
weakness  bo  great  that  the  jjittient  could  not  lift  his  head  from  tl 
pillow  nor  move  his  body.  The  muscles  became  rapidly  atrophip 
without  showing  any  ([ualitiitivB  alteration  in  their  reaction  to  elec- 
tricity, bnt  merely  a  diminution  in  the  galvanic  and  faradic  excitabil* 
it  J.*  At  the  same  time  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  mental  confusion, 
with  agitation  and  hfJluciuationSi  especially  at  night;  following  this, 
he  had  apojilectiform  and  epileptiform  atiiicks  which  resolved  with- 
out leaving  a  trace*  jVf ter  his  illness  had  lasted  about  a  month,  the 
general  condition  began  to  be  bettered,  as  was  also  sanguinifactioii, 
and  improvement  in  the  nervous  symptoms  followed.  A  few^  relapses 
of  the  malarial  fever,  which  were  of  no  great  severity,  interrupted  the 
course  of  recovery  fc^r  about  a  month  and  a  half.  But  these  were 
overcome  with  the  salts  of  quinine,  and  the  patieut  advanced  rapidlv 
to  convalescence;  at  the  beginning  of  January,  after  about  three 
months  of  sickness,  he  was  comi*letely  restored  to  health.  The 
parasites  found  in  the  blood  both  in  the  original  infection  and  in  the 
relapses  were  the  estivoautumnal ;  the  blood,  moreover,  showed  the 
alterations  ol  ordinary  post-malarial  anaemia. 

Da  Costa  (quoted  by  Thayer)  observed  a  case  of  paraplegia  with 
volitional  tremor,  severe  headache,  bitemporal  hemianopsia,  and 
psychical  symptoms  with  estivoautumnal  infection.  Specific  treat- 
ment  w*ith  quinine  brought  about  a  complete  recovery. 

Finally,  in  these  truly  i)roteiform  malarial  infections,  we  find  com- 
plex nervous  symptoms  which  cannot  be  easily  refernKl  to  any  known 
type  of  nervous  disease.  Thus  Chiarini  oljserved  amaurosis  and 
optic  neuritis  after  a  malarial  attack  in  a  man  of  thirty -four  years, 
whose  father  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  had  previously  suffered 
from  convulsions,  and  who  ivas  a  drinker*  A  day  of  apyreiia  inters 
vened,  and  was  followed  by  a  quotidian  fever  ft^r  four  days;  during 
this  attack  and  also  in  the  period  of  apyresia  there  were  grave  ner^ 
vous  symptoms,  such  as  weakness  and  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, stupor,  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right,  rectal  and 
vesical  paralysis,  bulbar  symptoms,  and  analgesia  of  the  lower  limbs 
and  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body*  On  the  fourth  day  the  tempera- 
ture rose  to  41,5^  C.  (106.7"  F.),  and  death  occurred  during  coma. 
At  the  autopsy  were  found  estivoautumnal  parasites,  a  few  in  sporo* 
lation  and  a  moderate  number  approaching  sponilation,  accumnlated 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain.  In  the  eye  was  found  an  infiltration 
of  leucocytes  in  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  papilla,  and  in  the  surronncSiig 
retina,  and  in  addition  there  were  numerous  leucocyte®,  with  seversl 
melaniferous  phagocytes. 
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The  nervous  symptoms  in  the  cases  so  far  recorded,  to  which 
farther  experience  will  probably  make  additions,  were  developed 
daring  either  a  febrile  or  an  afebrile  malarial  infection.  While  some 
of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  disappeared  rapidly,  the  infection  being 
conquered,  others  were  i)rotracted  for  days  and  even  for  weeks.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  when  treating  of  the  morbid  sequelsB. 

Having  described  the  chief  forms  of  those  pernicious  fevers  which 
might  be  called  the  cerebrospinal,  we  will  i>roceed  to  the  other  varie- 
ties. 

Ckolemic  Fo-niclons  Fevei\ — Gastrointestinal  disturbances  are  fre- 
quent in  malarial  infections ;  but  only  exceptionally  do  they  attain  such 
severity  as  to  threaten  life,  as  they  do  in  choleraic  pernicious  fever. 

The  attack  once  ushered  in,  we  have  vomiting,  abdominal  pains, 
and  frequent  and  copious  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  watery  and 
stained  with  blood  or  bile  and  in  either  case  rich  in  flakes  of  mucus; 
sometimes  freces,  which  are  rice-water-like  and  abundant  in  the  be- 
ginning, become  scanty  and  mucosanguinolent  later.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  the  dejecta  shows  swollen  and  vacuolated  leucocytes, 
phagocytes  with  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  red  blood  cor- 
puscles containing  annular  and  motile  malarial  parasites,  and  numer- 
ous microorganisms.  The  symptoms  of  the  attack  are  so  like  those  of 
cholera  that  in  times  of  cholera  epidemics  an  examination  of  the  blood 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious  malaria;  yet  the 
presence  of  the  malarial  parasites  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
choleraic  infection,  as  was  shown  by  a  case  observed  in  Rome  in 
which  the  two  infections  existed  in  the  same  patient.  At  the  acme  of 
the  attack,  the  patient  is  in  much  distress ;  there  is  a  sense  of  op- 
pression, his  face  is  pale  or  cyanotic,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  skin 
is  cold  and  covered  with  clammy  perspiration,  even  if  the  rectal  and 
the  axillary  temj^erature  are  febrile ;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and 
thready,  the  tongue  dry,  the  voice  weak  or  lost;  hiccough,  severe 
thirst,  and  painful  cramps  in  the  lower  limbs  torture  the  patient;  the 
urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed.  Death  may  occur  during  this  stage 
by  a  gradual  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  followed  by  collapse,  or  it 
may  come  during  full  i)reserv'ation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  in 
delirium,  in  prostration,  or  in  true  coma.  The  most  frequent  result, 
however,  is  that  the  patient  comes  out  of  this  stiite  in  a  much  im- 
proved condition  and  goes  on  rapidly  towards  recover^' ;  the  algidity 
diminishes  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  the  diarrhoea 
ceases,  the  cyanosis  disapj)ears,  and  the  distress  gives  way  to  calm 
followed  by  a  long  sleep  from  which  the  patient  awakes  refreshed  and 
restored.  An  attack  of  i)emicious  cholera  may  occur  in  the  first  in- 
vasion of  a  fever  or  during  a  relapse. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  in  this  disease  the  copious  watery 
dejectioEs  are  sometimes  followed  by  rather  scanty  juueosanguinoleiit 
discbarges  of  a  dysenteric  appearance,  and  that  this  change  in  the 
dejecta  may  precede  a  fatal  issue.  Cases  of  pernicious  attacks  have 
been  described,  however,  in  which  a  few  diairhoeal  discharges  were 
followed  by  frequent  miicosauguinolent  dejections,  abdominal  pain, 
teDesimis,  and  vomiting  of  miicosanguinolent  matter  tiDged  with  bile. 
In  these  iiernicions  forms  the  fever  is  high,  the  patient  is  in  great 
distress  and  prostrated,  with  a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  and  the  fea- 
tures  are  contracted.  Algidity  and  cyanosis  aiijieiir  rather  rarely. 
To  febrile  attacks  presenting  such  marked  symptoms  Torti  has  given 
the  name  of  dt/senkric  j'^ernickma  f€vef%  and  he  has  seen  it  occurring 
several  times  iu  the  same  patient  until  put  a  stop  to  by  einchoDa  hark* 
DauUe  (quoted  by  Kelsch  and  Kiener)  states  that  in  Madagascar  he 
obser^'ed  many  cases  of  intermittent  fever  of  dyseuteric  form*  In 
these,  during  the  cold  stage,  the  patient  was  tormented  by  violent  coUc 
followed  by  nmcosanguinolent  dejections  with  tenesmus,  and  rapidly 
fell  into  grave  prostration,  with  circulatory  weakness  and  cold  ex- 
tremities; all  of  these  symptoms  disappeared  with  defervescence, 
which  was  accompanied  by  copious  sweating. 

Algid  Pei-nicious  Fever,— \S'&  have  already  noted  that  in  choleraic 
pernicious  fever  algidity  follows  the  gasti^ointestinal  symptoms.  Bat 
there  is  another  pernicious  type  of  extreme  gravity,  iu  which  algidity 
with  signs  of  collapse  is  the  xjredominatiiig  symptom.  The  patient 
has  a  look  of  astonishment^  the  nose  is  sharp,  the  cheeks  seem  pro* 
jecting,  the  lips  and  the  extremities  are  cyanotic,  the  uails  aro  livid, 
the  pidse  is  frequent,  small,  and  soft,  becoming  thready  and  finally 
imperceptible,  the  skin  becomes  cold  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  icy  cold,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat 
The  resx>iration  is  frequently  labored  and  interrupted,  the  breath  is 
cold,  and  there  is  a  raging  thirst.  Consciousness  i>er8ists,  but  tho 
patient  seems  not  to  realize  the  gravity  of  hia  condition'  and  answers 
slowly  with  a  w^eak  and  tremulous  voice.  The  algidity  and  the  other 
symptoms  may  last  several  hours,  rarely  more.  Death  preceded  by 
the  tracheal  rile  is  the  most  frequent  result. 

Thayer  describes  a  very  characteristic  case  of  algid  pernicious 
fever.  The  patient  applied  for  admission  to  the  hospital  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  examining  physician  at  one©  recognized 
that  he  was  in  a  grave  condition ;  he  was  cyanotic  and  prostrak^d, 
and  his  pulse  was  imperceptible.  The  blood  was  found  to  contain 
numerous  ©stivoaaturanal  parasites*  Death  occurred  two  hours 
later,  in  spite  of  injections  of  quinine  and  of  stimulants.  A  very  sim- 
ilar case  came  under  our  own  observation.     The  patient  was  a  young 
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man  of  twenty-five  years,  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  hospital 
on  August  11th,  complaining  of  a  quotidian  intermittent  fever.  At 
the  hospital,  he  had  two  attacks  on  the  12th  and  the  13th;  at  the 
afternoon  visit  of  the  14th  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
found prostration,  indifferent  and  as  if  resigned  to  die,  with  a  cold 
and  cyanotic  skin,  an  imperceptible  pulse,  and  an  extremely  weak 
voice.  In  spite  of  prompt  measures  he  died  during  the  night.  In  the 
blood  during  life,  and  in  that  of  all  the  organs  after  death,  numerous 
non-pigmented  estivoautumnal  parasites  were  found.  Other  similar 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Sternberg,  Laveran,  and  others.  All 
writers  agree  in  describing  the  profound  impression  made  upon  the 
physician  by  the  aspect  of  an  algid  pernicious  fever,  and  by  the  fre- 
quency of  a  fatal  issue,  in  spite  of  specific  and  stimulating  treatment. 
We  have  seen  cases  of  algid  fever  with  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteric  dis- 
charges, but  these  symptoms  were  so  slight  as  not  in  the  least  to  ex- 
plain the  algidity,  the  cyanosis,  and  the  collapse  as  the  results  of 
inspissation  of  the  blood,  which  in  choleraic  pernicious  fever  is  the 
effect  of  the  enormous  loss  of  water  from  the  digestive  tract. 

Diaphoretic  Femicious  Fever.*— In  this  deceptively  insidious  form, 
the  culminating  symptom  is  the  profuse  perspiration  which  comes  on 
after  the  attack  has  lasted  some  time.  From  the  patient's  account 
we  might  think  that  the  attack  was  terminating  in  the  sweating  stage, 
were  it  not  that  the  sweat  becomes  more  and  more  copious,  the  pulse 
small  and  rapid,  the  respiration  labored,  and  the  extremities  cold. 
The  collapse  is  most  grave,  but  the  patient's  mind  remains  clear,  and, 
as  Torti  says,  who  himself  suffered  from  this  disease,  "  sentit  se  pau- 
latim  mori." 

Cardialgic  Femicioics  Fever. — During  the  attack  a  sharp  pain 
occurs  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  this  is  often  accompanied  by 
frequent  vomiting  that  becomes  sanguineous.  The  patient  is  de- 
pressed and  groans  in  anguish,  his  features  are  drawn  into  an  ex- 
pression of  painful  anxiety,  the  abdomen  is  retracted  and  painful,  the 
tongue  red  and  dry,  the  pulse  thready,  and  the  extremities  are  cold. 
Laveran  has  described  a  case  of  this  kind  which  ended  in  recovery, 
but  he  cites  Colin  and  Haspel,  who  hold  cardialgic  pernicious  fever 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms. 

The  varieties  of  pernicious  fevers  described  above  after  the  cere- 
brospinal were  grouped  together  by  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  following  the 
example  of  Dutrouleau,  under  the  name  of  algid  fevers,  because  the 
symptom  common  to  all  is  that  of  algidity.  These  writers,  more- 
over, appear  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  algid  pernicious  fever 
properly  so  called;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  collapse,  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  which  is  algidity,  is  the  primary  symp- 
VoL.  XIX.— 23 
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torn,  and  not  the  secondary  as  in  the  choleraic,  the  cardialgic,  and 
the  diaphoretic.  Now,  although  it  ia  true  that  algidit\-  is  observed 
more  or  less  in  all  these  pernicious  fevers*  this  offers  no  valid  argument 
against  the  existence  of  a  genuine  algid  fever.  Examples  of  this 
variety  oliserred  bj  us  and  by  others  oblige  us  to  admit  its  existence 
without  cjuestion. 

Among  the  algid  pernicious  fevers,  some  writers  place  mpico- 
jial  permcious  f€vet\  Torti  describing  it  after  the  diaphoretic,  in  the 
group  of  the  coagulative.  Now,  eyncoije  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  but  Torti  and  others  call  truly  syncopal  the  febrile  attack 
in  which  fainting  occurs  frequentlyj  and  during  which  death  may  take 
place  in  syncope.  Sternberg  notes  also  that  a  grave  and  prolonged 
febrile  attack  may  be  followed  by  death  from  syncope,  and  quotes  an 
obsen  ation  of  Fayrer  describing  how  an  English  officer  in  Calcutta, 
being  in  the  sweating  stage  of  a  prolonged  attack,  with  much  weak- 
ness and  a  depressed  pulse,  insisted  upon  getting  up  from  his  bed  in 
despite  of  the  physician's  orderSj  and  fell  dead  upon  the  floor*  But, 
in  the  face  of  tliis  and  of  other  case§  of  sudden  death  from  syncope, 
we  cannot  help  asking  whether  the  event  was  du©  to  malaria  alone,  or 
to  some  preexisting  cardiac  lesion,  to  alcoholism,  or  to  some  idiosyn- 
crasy- 

In  some  cases  the  symptom  of  the  greatest  gravity  is  related  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  as  in  pneumonic  penucioits /evei\  During  the 
attack,  the  patient  has  dyspnoea  and  cough,  with  a  sangninoleot  ex- 
pectoration* Physical  examination  shows  that  in  a  portion  of  the 
thorax,  posteriorly,  there  is  an  area  of  slight  dulness,  with  fine  moist 
rdles,  and  sometimes  even  bronchial  breathing.  These  signs  disap- 
pear with  the  cessation  of  the  febrOe  attack,  but  may  reapp>ear  in  a 
succeeding  one.  This  variety  was  described  by  Bflccelli,  Hertx,  and 
then  by  other  jjhyaicians  (Mariotti,  Gui,  Ciarrocchi,  and  others). 

Hertz  has  also  described  a  case  of  hdeiinitteni  jdeuniic  pcrnictcns 
/every  in  which  there  were  sharp  pricking  pains,  a  dry  cough,  and 
marked  friction  sounds*  All  of  the  symptoms  disappeared  with  the 
ending  of  the  febrile  attack. 

Emmrrhagie  Permrlous  Fever, — In  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  we 
not  infrequently  find  punctiform  hemorrhages  in  the  ekin,  themncons 
membranes,  the  retina,  and  the  brain,  and  these  may  be  manifested 
in  all  the  pernicious  fevers.  But  there  is  one  variety  in  which  the 
symptom  of  th©  greatest  gravity  and  danger  consists  in  these  hemor- 
rhages. They  are  seen  not  only  in  the  skin,  which  may  be  covered 
with  them,  but  in  the  mucosa  of  the  nose,  the  bronchi,  the  intestines, 
the  stomach,  and  the  genital  organs,  and  they  may  be  so  abundant 
as  to  cause  acute  grave  antemia  in  a  few  hours,  whence  arise  loss  of 
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strengthy  a  thready  pulse,  dulness  of  the  sensorium,  delirium,  and 
convulsions.  At  the  end  of  the  attack  the  hemorrhages  also  cease, 
but  the  consequences  of  their  occurrence  may  be  such  that  recourse 
to  all  the  known  means  of  treating  ordinary  acute  anaemia  from  hem- 
orrhage may  be  necessary  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  We  must  add  that 
the  anaemia  secondary  to  this  form  of  pernicious  fever  is  of  consid- 
erable duration,  and  is  sometimes  rebellious  for  a  long  period  to 
treatment.  Some  writers  subdivide  the  hemorrhagic  pernicious 
fevers  into  various  forms,  giving  each  the  name  of  the  predominant 
hemorrhage ;  as  scorbutic,  epistactic,  haemoptysic,  haematemetic,  en- 
terorrhagic,  metrorrhagic,  etc.  Were  call  to  mind  the  case  of  a  robust 
man  of  thirty-two  years,  who  was  taken  to  the  hospital  of  Santo 
Spirito  from  the  Porta  Angelica  near  it,  suffering  from  dyspnoea  and 
fever,  and  expectorating  bright  frothy  blood.  The  history  given  was 
that  of  fever  of  a  quotidian  type  which  had  lasted  several  days,  the 
labored  breathing  and  the  bloody  sputum  having  appeared  a  few 
hours  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  hospital.  Injections  of  qui- 
nine were  given  and  the  symptoms  were  treated,  but  the  patient  died  in 
a  few  hours  with  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  At  the  autopsy  both  lungs 
were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  numerous  recent  hemorrhagic  infarcts, 
a  few  of  them  lobar;  there  were  also  melanaemia  and  melanosis  of 
the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  bone  marrow.  There  were  no  lesions 
of  the  heart  or  of  the  large  thoracic  vessels. 

Pernicious  Fever  with  a  Scarlatiniform  Exanthem. — It  is  well  known 
that  during  a  malarial  attack  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  herpes 
and  especially  urticaria,  are  apt  to  appear,  but  they  are  of  no  sx)ecial 
significance,  and  rapidly  subside.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
diffuse  scarlatiniform  rash  in  cases  of  grave  malaria.  This  form  of 
pernicious  fever  was  observed  by  the  earlier  physicians.  Morton 
noted  grave  fevers  cum  efflaresccntia  febrera  scarlatinam  simulante, 
Bastianelli  and  Bignami  describe  a  case  of  malarial  infection  in  which 
there  was  a  rash  like  that  of  diffuse  scarlatina  covering  the  whole 
body,  with  erythema  of  the  fauces.  The  erythema  returned  after 
desquamation  in  large  scales  had  already  lasted  for  three  days. 
During  the  eruption  an  examination  of  the  blood  showed  the  presence 
of  numerous  estivoautumnal  parasites.  A  typhoid  condition  followed 
the  second  eruption,  accompanied  by  grave  icterus  and  diarrhoea, 
the  patient  becoming  progressively  more  anaemic.  The  parasites  in 
the  blood  gradually  diminished  in  number.  At  the  autopsy,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lesions  of  malaria,  there  was  found  a  necrotic  zone  in  the 
liver  with  resulting  emboli  of  hepatic  cells  in  the  suprahepatic  veins. 
This  relapsing  scarlatiniform  erythema  in  malarial  infection  recalls 
those  rare  cases  of  the  same  eruption  which  have  been  described  as 
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occurring  after  certain  infections^  eBpecially  acute  articular  rbeunm* 
tism,  and  also  tjphoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  cases  of  which  we  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  observe. 

The  pemicioos  infection,  of  which  we  have  just  described  the  prin- 
cipal forms,  IB  designated  pernicious  fever  because  the  fever,  which 
18  as  a  rule  high,  persists  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  is  some- 
times  of  great  assistance  in  the  differential  diagnoBia.  But  in  some 
exceptional  cases  the  fever  may  be  absent,  even  when  a  large  nuiDl^er 
of  parasites  is  found  in  the  blood;  we  then  have  the  afebrile  per- 
nicious svndromej  to  which  the  earlier  writers  gave  the  name  of 
concealed  or  larval  pernicious  fever,  and  of  which  we  hftva  given  some 
examples* 

Towards  the  end  of  an  autumn  which  has  been  characterized  hf 
dampness  and  sirocco  winds,  many  cases  of  pernicious  malaria  may 
be  obser%"ed,  the  termination  of  which  is  always  fatal  even  after  two 
days  of  the  atlministration  of  large  doses  of  quinine.  The  course 
of  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  apyretic,  or  else  accompanied  by 
slight  elevations  of  temperature,  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  and 
sometimes  a  rapidly  occurring  terminal  coma,  Eten  in  the  cases 
which  have  been  treated  with  quinine,  enormous  numbers  of  para- 
sites are  found  at  the  autopsy* 

Now  why  is  it  that  when  all  the  conditioDS  for  the  production  of 
fever  are  present,  the  fever  does  not  appear?  The  question  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  answer,  any  more  than  it  is  easy  to  say  why  in  some 
cases  the  fever  continues  for  several  days  even  when  the  parasites 
gradually  disappear.  The  new  elements  which  come  in  to  destroy 
the  link  between  the  exciting  causes  of  the  fever  and  the  fever  itself 
are  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  But  are  we  any  wiser  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  other  infections,  as,  for  instance,  ty- 
phoid fever? 

An  examinalwn  of  ths  blood  in  the  pernicious  intermittent  fevers 
shows  the  presence  of  many  estivoautumnal  parasites,  all,  or  nearly 
bH  of  them,  in  the  same  stage  of  existence,  so  that  we  may  call  them 
one  generation  of  parasites;  this  is  also  shown  by  the  post-mortem 
researches  made  in  the  case  of  fatal  pernicious  fevers,  in  which  in 
any  organ,  such  as  the  capUlaries  of  the  brain,  we  find  all  the  para- 
sites to  be  either  non-pigmented,  or  without  granules,  or  with  blocks 
of  pigment,  or  in  sei^mentation.  But  in  pernicious  malaria  marked 
by  the  jjresence  of  subcontinuous  fever,  the  blood  contents  are  more 
complex;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  parasites  in  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment, so  that  we  may  assert  that  there  are  several  generations  of 
them.  This  is  confirmed  at  the  autopsy,  at  which  parasites  in  every 
degree  of  development  are  found — in  the  brain  capiUaries,  for  ei- 
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ample.  In  the  pernicious  infections,  an  examination  of  the  blood 
always  gives  positive  results,  except  in  a  few  cases  which  we  shall 
mention  presently ;  and  indeed  in  this  disease  we  often  obtain  blood 
preparations  which  are  truly  surprising  for  the  number  of  parasites 
which  they  contain. 

Causes  of  Peniidousness  in  MdUzina. 

We  now  come  to  a  description  of  the  researches  which  have  been 
made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  for  the  pernicious  char- 
acter of  malarial  affections  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pathogenic  agent.  The  parasitic  data  in  x>emicious  infections  are  (1) 
the  presence  of  estivoautumnal  parasites,  and  (2)  their  abundance. 

Every  one  is  now  agreed  as  to  the  first.  And  yet  not  all  the  fevers 
produced  by  these  parasites  are  x)ernicious,  nor  even  grave;  some 
are  mild,  and  some  resolve  spontaneously.  But  this  does  not  invali- 
date the  previous  statement. 

As  to  the  second,  the  abimdance  of  the  parasites,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  subject  a  little  more  at  length.  All  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  study  cases  of  pernicious  fever  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  parasite  have  perceived  this  abundance  of  the  parasites 
either  in  blood  taken  from  the  finger  or  in  that  collected  at  autopsy. 
Bignami,  in  his  work  upon  the  pathological  anatomy  of  pernicious 
fevers,  has  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  contradiction 
found  so  often  during  life  between  the  number  of  the  parasites  and 
the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  also  the  degree  of  ansBmia  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  disappears  when  an  autopsy  allows  of  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  organs.  Further  researches  have  confirmed  his  state- 
ment, and  have  justified  the  assertion  made  by  Bignami  and  Bas- 
tianelli,  which  is  that  "  in  pernicious  fevers,  if  we  examine  not  only 
blood  taken  from  the  finger,  but  also  that  from  the  vessels  of  the 
various  organs,  the  chief  fact  made  evident  is  thai;,  although  their 
distribution  may  vary  in  certain  cases,  the  number  of  the  parasites  is 
always  very  great."  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  varied  distribu- 
tion of  the  parasites  whence  proceeds  the  variety  in  parasitic  localiza- 
tion. Now,  while  in  cases  in  which  the  distribution  of  parasites  is 
fairly  even  their  abundance  will  be  shown  in  blood  taken  from  the 
finger,  the  same  does  not  obtain  when  there  is  definite  localization. 
In  the  latter  event  there  may  be  but  few  parasites  in  finger  blood, 
and  yet  we  mrfy  be  able  to  judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease  and  to 
infer  the  hidden  abundance  of  the  parasites,  because  the  scantiness 
of  their  number  is  often  compensated  for  by  the  api)earance  of  the 
parasitic  bodies  as  regards  the  stage  of  their  existence,  it  being  a 
common  occurrence  to  find  those  containing  blocks  of  central  pigment 
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the  preseiioe  of  wliicli,  aa  experience  baa  taoglit  vm,  ia  the  sure  indi- 
cation  of  the  accumulatiou  of  vast  numbera  of  paraaites  IB  the  riscerm.  i 

We  must,  however,  confess  tliat  there  are  cases  bx  wliich  tlie  dia- 
proportion  between  the  number  of  parasites  found  in  blood  draini 
from  the  finger  and  those  shown  bj  microscopic  examination  to  be 
in  the  organs  is  very  considerable*  This  is  f  ouod  in  some  pemicions 
fevers  of  protracted  course,  which  have  been  subjected  to  re^^ar 
treatment,  in  which  the  parasites  in  the  blood  diminish  little  by 
little,  but  the  cerebral  symptoms  meanwhile  persist,  a  fact  accounted 
for  at  the  autopsy  by  the  great  accumultttion  of  parasites  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  brain  and  the  meninges.  Thia  ako  occurs  in  certain 
cases  of  pernicious  fevers  which  haye  been  unmodified  by  treatment, 
that  is  to  say,  in  patients  who  die  a  few  hours  after  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  Bastianelli  and  we  have  observed  cases  of 
pernicious  fever  of  this  variety  in  which  a  first  examination  of  blood 
from  the  finger,  and  a  subsequent  one  of  that  from  the  periphend 
veins  after  death  showed  the  very  smallest  possible  numl>er  of  para^ 
sites.  At  the  autopsy,  while  few  parasites  and  very  slight  melanosis 
were  found  in  the  spleen,  the  bone  marrow,  and  the  gastrointestinal 
mucous  membrane,  yet  melanosis  was  perceptible  macrosoopic^y  in 
the  brain,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex  and  the  meninges  were 
found  to  be  overflowing  with  parasite-containing  red  corpuscles,  the 
parasites  being  all  in  one  stage  (with  blocks  of  pigment)  or  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  existence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cases  with  slight 
spleno-hepatico*mednllarj  melanosis  were  those  in  which  a  lethal 
pernicious  fever  supervened  in  one  of  the  first  attacks  of  a  primary 
infection;  and  that  the  cases  in  which  the  disproportion  was  great 
between  the  number  of  parasitea  found  in  the  finger  blood  and  in  the 
organs  in  which  they  had  become  localized  were,  according  to  our 
observations,  those  of  cerebral  localization,  that  is  to  say,  those  in 
which  an  enormous  mass  of  parasites  had  accumulated  in  the  v^aela 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  by  the  side  of  cases  in  which  a 
clear  diagnosis  and  prognosis  can  be  given  from  a  study  of  the  para^ 
sites  in  blood  taken  from  the  finger,  there  are  others  in  which  this 
procedure  as  well  as  the  study  of  blood  from  the  spleen  will  be  of  no 
assistance.  The  first  cases  are,  however,  the  most  frequent,  and  in 
fact  the  rule,  the  others  being  the  exceptions. 

Some  farther  remarks  upon  the  number  of  the  parasites  found  ia 
pernicious  infections  will  he  in  place. 

There  are  cases  of  long  duration  in  which,  under  the  influence  of 
quinine,  the  i>arasites  gradually  diminish  and  disappear,  and  yet  the 
pernieiouB  eymptpms  persist.     Some  such  cases  have  been  obaerved 
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by  onrselyes,  by  Celli,  and  by  Bastianelli.  The  patients  were  brought 
to  th^  hospital  with  pernicious  symptoms,  and  an  examination  of  the 
blood  showed  an  abundant,  sometimes  an  excessive,  number  of  para- 
sites. The  patients  recovered  promptly  and  perfectly  under  the  use  of 
the  specific  or  other  remedies ;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  parasites 
were  already  diminished  in  number,  their  diminution  continuing  until 
the  third  or  fourth  day  when  they  entirely  disappeared.  The  fever, 
however,  continued,  or  remitted,  or  became  intermittent,  and  then 
rose  again,  and  often  reached  a  tolerably  high  degree;  the  pernicious 
symptoms  remained;  coma  was  followed  by  delirium,  the  ansBmia 
became  more  grave,  and  a  fatal  issue  occurred  even  in  hyperpyrexia. 
The  autopsy  showed  great  melanosis  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the 
bone  marrow ;  but  the  parasites  either  were  present  in  small  amount 
or  were  altogether  absent,  except  for  a  few  crescent  bodies  in  the 
spleen  and  the  bone  marrow. 

Death  may  therefore  occur  in  pernicious  infections  even  after  a 
notable  diminution  or  total  disappearance  of  the  parasites,  ^he  same 
thing  sometimes  happens  in  other  infections,  as  in  pneumonia,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  etc.  Thus  the  diminution  and  disappearance 
of  the  parasites  from  the  finger  blood  does  not  always  warrant  a 
favorable  prognosis,  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  does  it  always  signify  that 
the  parasites  from  the  peripheral  circulation  have  accumulated  in  the 
internal  organs.  In  the  class  of  cases  discussed,  although  the  para- 
sites have  been  destroyed  by  specific  treatment,  the  alterations  due  to 
their  action  persist :  grave  acute  anaemia,  more  severe  than  that  sec- 
ondary to  hemorrhages,  because  in  malaria  there  remains  a  detritus 
of  red  corpuscles,  pigment,  dead  parasites,  and  phagocytes,  to  which 
is  due  perhaps,  the  production  of  toxic  substances  not  influenced  by 
quinine;  punctiform  hemorrhages  which  are  sometimes  scattered 
throughout  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  the  crura  cerebri,  and 
the  si)inal  medullary  substance ;  necrosis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  alterations  in  the  endothelial  layer  of  thecapiUaries  of  the  brain, 
whence  the  retrogressive  changes  in  the  nerve  cells. 

An  exception — really  one  of  appearance  only — to  what  has  previ- 
ously been  stated  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  parasites  in  cases 
of  pernicious  infections  is'found  in  a  series  of  cases  of  clinically  grave 
forms  of  the  disease  (comatose,  convulsive,  delirious,  or  mixed)  in 
which  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease  we  find  very  few 
parasites,  even  at  the  autopsy  no  signs  being  found  of  a  progressive 
infection  due  to  a  large  number  of  parasites — especially  melanosis. 
These  are  rare  cases,  which  as  a  rule  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
malarial  season,  in  the  month  of  July,  or  even  later  if  the  heat  con- 
tinues^ or  if  after  a  slight  cooling  of  the  temperatui^  in  August  great 
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beat  oomas  on  ^aio  at  the  end  of  that  montli  or  in  the  early  days  of 
Sept^mljer;  but  this  is  even  more  rare.  The  patients  are  yoang, 
robust  men,  laborers  in  the  country,  occupied  ia  threshing  grain  or 
in  preparing  the  earth  for  sowing,  or  els©  persons  whose  occupation 
obliges  them  to  remain  for  many  hours  of  the  day  in  the  country  ia 
the  sun,  or  sailors  stopping  for  a  little  while  in  malarial  regions,  or 
fishermeo.  When  the  patients  come  under  medical  obserration,  tliey 
are  already  in  a  grave  condition  of  prostration,  or  eomato^e,  or  de- 
lirious, and  have  a  high  fever,  40''-41^  C.  {104°-105.8^  F.)  which  is 
rarely  intermittent,  more  often  continued*  Comnlaions  and  coma 
are  seen  in  the  cases  with  a  rapid  course;  delirium  which  is  some- 
times furious  in  its  nature^  in  those  of  a  more  protracted  course  (three 
to  five  days).  The  9i>leen  is  enlarged*  An  examination  of  the  bloo<l 
Bhows  few  parasites.  At  the  autopsy  we  find  severe  oerebralliyper- 
ffimia,  an  acute  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  is  slightly  melanotic, 
and  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  kidneys.  The  i>arasites  are 
Bcanty,  particularly  so  in  the  brain,  the  bone  marrow,  and  the  spleen; 
and  the  melanosis  of  these  organs  and  of  the  liver  is  slight. 

In  persons  who  have  been  energetically  treated  with  quinine,  we 
do  not  find  any  parasites,  but  there  is  slight  melanosis,  so  situated 
as  to  demonstrate  a  recently  exhausted  makrial  infection. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  Jnl\ ,  the  patient  was  a 
young  sailor  of  the  most  robust  build,  who  came  from  Genoa  and 
stopped  for  five  or  six  days  at  Fiumicino.  After  leaving  this  jjlaee, 
at  Rome  by  the  Tiber,  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  headache,  high 
fever,  and  then  a  raging  delirium, ,  The  fever  fell  one  day  before  Im 
death,  but  collapse  occurred,  in  which  the  patient  muttered  worJs 
whose  sense  could  not  be  understood.  At  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  the  hospital  there  were  a  few  non-pigmented  parasites,  and  very 
few  pigmented  leucocytes.  Death  occurred  on  the  third  day,  when 
the  examination  of  the  blood  gave  negative  results.  At  the  autopsy 
were  found  very  slight  melanosis  and  no  parasites,  not  even  those  of 
the  crescent  stage.  Now  what  ia  the  explanation  of  these  cases,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  in 
regard  to  the  pathogenesis  of  pernicions  infections? 

Many  writers  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  an  easy  way  by  saying 
that  these  grave  infections  are  due  to  great  virulence  on  the  part  of 
the  estivoantnranal  parasites,  which  compensates  for  the  scantiness 
of  their  numbers.  To  hold  that  the  lethal  gravity  of  these  cases  ii 
the  result  of  a  few  parasites,  as  few  as  are  seen  in  the  mild  infectionSi 
but  extraordinarily  toxic  in  their  nature,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  Bas- 
tianelli  and  ourselves  have  long  discussed  this  point,  and  it  has  be- 
come our  opinion  that  the  cages  recorded  were  cases  of  sunstroke 
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complicated  by  malaria.  The  following  reasons  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion :  (1)  The  persons  affected  by  the  disease  work  in  the  open  coun- 
try exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  fierce  summer  sun,  and  they  work  hard, 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  insufficient  nourishment;  (2)  cases  of 
sunstroke  do  occur,  even  though  rarely,  in  the  Boman  Campagna;  (3) 
the  clinical  signs  of  these  cases  correspond  to  those  proper  to  insola-  * 
tion;  (4)  the  anatomico-pathological  data  correspond  equally  well  to 
those  of  insolation,  which  is  the  result  chiefly  of  cerebral  and  pulmo- 
nary hy peraemia ;  (5)  cases  of  sunstroke  complicated  by  malaria  have 
been  described  as  occurring  in  hot  countries,  as,  for  example,  by 
Kelsch  and  Eiener  in  Algeria. 

During  the  summer  in  Home  we  sometimes  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve fevers  which  are  usually  continuous,  and  last  six,  eight,  or  nine 
days,  accompanied  by  grave  nervous  symptoms,  and  tending  to  a 
fatal  issue.  Physicians  usually  class  these  with  the  subcontinuous 
malarial  fevers.  Nervous  symptoms  appear  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease,  and  we  notd  an  incoherent  delirium  with  much  agita- 
tion, or  unconsciousness,  or  coma  up  to  the  end.  The  spleen  is  only 
slightly  enlarged,  the  abdomen  is  retracted,  the  urine  may  be  albu- 
minous. No  malarial  parasites  nor  pigmented  leucocytes  are  found. 
Quinine  is  of  no  use,  even  in  large  doses.  At  the  autopsy  we  find 
cerebral  hyx)er8emia,  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  a  flaccid  dilated 
heart,  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  but  no  lesions  of 
malarial  origin.  The  subjects  affected  are  countrymen,  fishermen, 
etc.,  men  who  work  in  the  sun.  Are  the  cases  examples  of  sunstroke 
or  of  some  other  disease  of  unknown  etiology  analogous  to  the 
''ardent  continued  fever"  of  hot  countries  described  by  Murchison? 
Further  researches  are  needed  to  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

But,  while  further  researches  are  necessary  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
matter,  we  may  after  this  digression  repeat  what  we  maintained  at 
the  beginning,  to  wit,  that  in  pernicious  infections,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  number  of  parasites  present  is  considerable. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  parasites  may  be  all  of  one  gen- 
eration, or  of  several,  as  was  first  observed  by  Bignami,  who  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  the  pemiciousness ;  only, 
however,  for  the  estivoautumnal  parasites,  because  two  or  three 
generations  of  quartan  or  tertian  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  blood 
of  tlie  same  patient  without  the  fever  assuming  a  pernicious  character. 

Two  biological  properties  are  quickly  recognized  in  the  estivo- 
autumnal parasite,  which  distinguish  them  from  other  malarial  para- 
sites, and  which  reveal  the  malignity  causing  the  pernicious  course 
of  many  of  the  cases  of  infection ;  these  are  the  greater  proliferative 
activity  and  the  higher  toxicity. 
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The  grmter  actwUy  in  mid%ilicaiian  of  the  parasUes  is  shown  by 
tlie  enormous  parasitic  invasion  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
pemiciotia  fever,  revealed  not  only  by  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  viscera,  but  often  by  that  of  blood  taken  from  the  linger,  in  which 
at  the  acme  of  the  attack  are  found  namerous  endoglobular  amoebic, 
mom  than  one  being  fi^e^inently  seen  in  the  same  red  corpuscle.  In 
spite  of  this  great  proliferativa  activity,  it  is  rare  to  find  bodies  mul- 
tiplying in  the  peripheral  blood,  and  when  we  do  find  such  the  case 
is  certain  to  be  one  of  grave  infection.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
difficElty  experienced  in  asoertainiQg  the  life  cycle  of  this  variety  of 
pariuiite.  Another  proof  of  the  giieater  capacity  for  multiplicatioa 
pussefssed  by  these  malarial  parasites  has  been  given  in  w^hat  was 
said  in  relation  to  the  exiierimental  researches  made  upon  the  i>eriod 
of  incubation  in  malarial  fevers.  Prom  these  studies  we  learn  that 
the  shortest  period  of  incubation  is  found  in  the  fevers  caused  by  tli^^l 
estivoautnmnal  parasite;  and  since  the  j^riod  of  incubation  mead^H 
nothing  more  than  the  time  necessary  for  the  parasites^  by  multipli- 
cation, to  attain  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  the  fever,  it  may  read- 
ily be  deduced  from  the  brief  incubation  stage  that  not  only  is  the 
life  cycle  of  the  estivoautumnal  variety  of  iiarasite  more  rapid  thim 
that  of  other  forms  (as  is  seen  in  quotidian  fever),  but  that  tim  capac- 
ity for  multiplication  of  tliis  species  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
having  the  same  duration  of  life.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  spores  of  the  estivoautnmnal  jjorasites  are  often  as  rnanj 
as  ten,  fourteen,  or  twent}',  and  may  evf^n  reach  twenty *two,  twenty- 
five,  or  thirty. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  toxiv  power  ol  the  malarial  parasite  is  small, 
and  further  luvestigationB  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
toxins  of  malaria  as  exact  as  those  which  we  possess  as  to  the  toxins 
of  diphtheria  and  certain  other  diseases.  We  mmj  infer  the  existence 
of  this  toxic  power  from  the  fever,  and  from  several  retrogresaiTe 
changes  found  in  the  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  of  pernicious 
fever*  As  to  the  fever,  it  is  admitted  tliat  during  the  process  of  seg- 
mentation a  pyretogenous  toxin  is  set  free.  But  the  question  of  the 
derivatioa  of  this  toxin,  whether  it  comes  from  the  parasite  or  from  the 
detritus  of  the  destroyed  red  corpuscles,  still  remains  unanswered. 
The  chief  of  the  retrogressive  changes  is  the  brassy  change  in  tlie  red 
blood  corpuscles.  This  alteration,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  distin- 
guishes the  estivoautumnal  amceba  from  those  of  the  quartan  or  the 
ordinary  tertian,  would  tend  to  prove  that  even  during  tlie  develop- 
ment of  endoglobular  life  a  substance  or  substances  are  protluced 
which  so  profoundly  change  the  red  corpuscles  as  to  make  them  lose 
their  fundamental  characteristic  of  elaeticity,  whence  the  difficulty 
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they  experience  in  getting  through  the  lumen  of  the  capillaries. 
Other  proofs  of  the  greater  toxicity  of  the  amoeba  are  given  by  the  ex- 
tensive necrosis  of  the  renal  epithelium,  especially  in  the  convoluted 
tubules,  a  necrosis  which  is  not  secondary  only  to  alterations  in  the 
blood-vessels  produced  by  the  parasites ;  and  by  some  extensive  ne- 
croses of  the  liver  epithelium,  and  by  the  malarial  hsemoglobinuria, 
which  has  so  far  been  found  only  in  estivoautumnal  infections. 
Moreover,  it  may  bo  said  that  to  the  greater  toxicity  of  these  parasites 
is  due  the  gravity  of  the  disease  which  they  produce.  Finally,  an- 
other sign  of  the  malignity  of  estivoautumnal  parasites  is  given  by 
the  greater  resistance  which  they  oppose  to  the  salts  of  quinine. 
Cases  have  occurred,  as  we  shall  see  when  speaking  of  the  action  of 
quinine  in  this  group  of  fevers,  in  which  the  specific  remedy,  given 
in  large  doses  by  the  mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injections,  did  not 
avert  a  pernicious  attack,  the  diagnosis  of  which  was  established  by 
examination  of  the  blood,  nor  a  second  attack,  nor  a  fatal  issue.  In 
these  cases,  even  after  the  prompt  and  energetic  administration  of 
quinine,  the  parasitic  cycle  goes  on  to  completion  until  the  death  of 
the  patient  occurs. 

Other  factors  of  the  x>emiciousness,  besides  those  due  to  the  para- 
sitic agent  considered  both  as  to  its  quality  and  its  quantity,  may 
be  found,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  in  such  indinidudl  conditions  as 
diminish  resistance  to  the  infection.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
as  stated  by  Colin  and  others,  that  the  grave  and  the  pernicious  con- 
tinued malarial  fevers  more  often  affect  those  who  have  been  living 
but  a  short  time  in  malarial  regions  than  they  do  those  native  to  the 
place,  that  the  grave  forms  are  less  frequent  in  patients  with  chronic 
malaria,  that  children  are  more  frequently  affected  by  eclamptic  per- 
nicious fever,  and  old  people  by  the  paralytic  form,  etc.  A  few  im- 
portant data  in  this  connection  have  been  revealed  by  pathological 
anatomy;  for  instance,  several  cases  of  pernicious  fever  in  which 
we  made  autopsies,  occurred  in  those  affected  by  arteriosclerosis,  and 
also  in  individuals  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  interstitial 
nephritis,  or  with  arteriosclerotic  lesions  of  the  heart.  If  we  bear 
in  mind  the  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  which  occurs  during  perni- 
cious fevers,  and  the  rapid  aggravation  of  the  disease  which  follows 
the  weakening  of  the  myocardium,  we  can  understand  how  the  lesions 
mentioned  above,  which  so  easily  cause  weakness  of  the  heart,  have 
such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  result  of  the  grave  malarial  in- 
fections. Alcoholism,  overwork,  insufficient  nourishment  are  all  fac- 
tors in  the  gravity  of  malaria.  Baccelli  attributes  much  importance 
to  individual  conditions  in  the  genesis  of  perniciousness ;  he  even 
'  holds  that  the  complicated  x>emicious  fevers  are  entirely  due  to  a 
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predispoBition  of  the  organs  aad  systama  from  which  the  perniciotis 
symptoms  arise;  while  subcontinuous  i>eriiieioTia  fevers  he  holds  to 
b©  due  to  the  inteDsity  of  the  cause  acting  upon  the  organism  of  the 
patient  From  what  we  have  saiil  in  regard  to  the  parasitic  data,  we 
find  that  the  parasites  of  the  complicated  and  those  of  the  anbcoih 
tinnoua  form  are  the  Bame;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  same  in  the 
various  stages  of  their  development  in  several  generations,  in  fact. 


Paihogmejik  of  the  Peniiciom  Symptoms. 

The  facts  revealed  by  pathological  ajiatomj  and  by  a  study  of  the 
biological  propertiea  of  the  paranites  ia  grave  infections  enable  m 
to  make  farther  reaeart^hes  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the? 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms  obaen^ed  in  these  infec- 
tions, and  especially  for  those  in  the  complicated  form,  in  explana- 
tion of  which  many  ingenious  theories  were  advanced  by  the  earlier 
writers.  Among  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  pernicious  feveiSj 
and  those  whicti  attracted  the  chief  attention  of  observ^ers,  were  the 
cerebral,  more  especially  the  comatose. 

Frerichs  described  accumulations  of  pigment  in  the  cerebral  capil- 
laries causing  their  occlusion,  and  hence  capillary  apoplexy;  as  to 
the  causal  relation  between  them  lesions  and  the  cliniciil  cerebral 
symptoms^  he  expressed  himself  with  much  reserve,  because  he  saw 
so  many  eases  of  melanosis  of  the  brain  unaccompanied  by  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  so  many  eases  of  cerebral  symptoms  without  melano- 
sis.  The  ktter  condition  he  found  in  sis  cases  out  of  twenty-eight 
Therefore  Frerichs  held  that  other  factors  besides  melanosis  wer% 
essential  to  the  production  of  pernicious  cerebral  symptoms.  He 
suggested  that  jjossibly  a  study  of  the  chemical  products  set  free  by 
the  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  might  lead  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  phenomena. 

Laveran,  having  recognized  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  pigmented 
bodies,  attributed  the  cerebral  symptoms  to  their  accumulation  in  the 
cerebral  capillaries  where  they  form  true  ptinwitic  fhrmnbL  This 
theory,  according  to  Laveran,  is  in  harmony  with  certain  facts  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  pernicious  fevers,  among  others  the  oeca- 
sionally  rapid  disappearance  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  mar^ 
vellons  action  of  quinine. 

But  later  researches  permit  of  a  different  conception  of  the  ori^ 
of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  and  we  now  have  the  theory  of  endoglobtihr 
paramlhm^  and  the  consequent  alterations  in  the  red  blood  corpuaclee, 

Through  these  alterations  the  infected  corpuscles  lose  their  elas- 
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ticity,  and  tlieir  surface  becoming  irregular  offers  a  greater  resist- 
ance than  normal  to  the  circulation;  this  causes  their  accumulation  at 
the  periphery  of  the  venous  circulation,  and  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
they  traverse  the  narrow  capillary  territory  in  which  the  degenerative 
changes  of  the  endothelium  secondary  to  the  defective  circulation 
become  an  added  cause  of  serious  slowing  of  the  blood  current  (a 
slowing  which  is  a  useful  and  perhaps  necessary  condition  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  parasites)  until  stasis  of  the  corpuscles  occurs. 
These  circulatory  changes  are  shown  in  the  anatomico-pathological 
examination,  when  we  can  see  the  increase  in  the  endocranial  tension, 
and  intense  cerebral  and  meningeal  hyperaemia  through  the  accumu* 
lation  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  of  amoeba-infected  red  corpuscles, 
while  many  normal  red  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  larger  veins. 
The  fact  that  in  capillary  hemorrhages  the  escaped  corpuscles  are 
nearly  all  normal,  while  the  cerebral  capillaries  from  which  they 
originally  came  contain  many  parasitic  corpuscles,  is  a  further  proof 
of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  latter.  Only  exceptionally  do  we 
find  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  accumulations  of  blocks  of  free  pig- 
ment (pigmentary  thrombosis),  or  accumulations  of  melaniferous 
leucocytes  (phagocytic  thrombosis),  or  finally  accumulations  of  free 
parasites,  especially  free  spores  (parasitic  thrombosis);  for  this 
reason  these  facts  are  of  less  importance  than  the  accumulation  of  the 
parasite-infected  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Now  it  is  unlikely  that  the  slow  circulation  in  the  cerebral  capil- 
laries of  corpuscles  so  altered,  and  certainly  incapable  of  taking  up 
oxygen  or  of  taking  it  up  in  normal  amount,  should  not  be  a  cause  of 
functional  and  nutritional  changes  in  the  nervous  centres,  through 
deficiency  of  nutritive  material  and  of  oxygen.  That  retrogressive 
changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  crura  cerebri  can 
occur  in  pernicious  malarial  infections  has  been  demonstrated  by  re- 
cent researches,  as  we  have  already  seen.  This  being  the  case,  we 
are  quite  entitled  to  hold  that  in  the  anatomico-pathological  data 
there  are  to  be  found  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  cerebral  symptoms 
of  pernicious  fever,  such  as  the  unconsciousness,  coma,  convulsions, 
delirium,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  aphasia,  hemiplegia,  and  bulbar  pa- 
ralysis. The  persistence  of  some  of  these  nervous  disturbances  after 
the  attacks  have  disappeared  is  the  consequence  of  the  delicate 
changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  in  which  restoration  gradually  occurs 
by  the  return  of  normal  metabolism  and  the  reconstitution  of  the 
blood. 

The  results  of  recent  investigations  enable  us  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  this  theory  which  explains  the  theory  of 
pernicious  infections.      In  judging  of  the  cases    in  which  death 
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ocenra  in  coma,  aiid  in  which  at  the  antopay  we  find  cerebral  hyper- 
BBmia  without  melanogia,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  £act  that  some- 
timeB  the  cerebral  vessels  are  full  of  red  corpuscles  all  or  nearly  all  of 
which  contain  iiou*pigmented  amoebro,  the  stage  of  accumulatioii  of 
the  sporulatiug  bodies  having  already  been  passed.  In  the  second 
place,  in  those  cases  in  which  death  occurred  in  coma,  and  cerebral 
melanosis  is  found  at  the  autopsy,  we  must  not  omit  to  note  the  de- 
gree of  the  melanosis  and  must  try  to  ascertain  whether  it  ijs  found 
along  the  blood-vessel  walls  as  a  residuum  of  parasitic  invasions,  or 
is  depeodent  upon  the  presence  of  pigmented  parasites  witMn  the 
vessels.  Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account  the  rap- 
idity with  which  the  parasitic  invasion  takes  place;  the  eflFect  upon 
the  cerebnd  fixnctiona  must  certainly  differ  according  to  whether  tbe 
invasion  of  red  corpuscles  containing  mature  parasites,  such  as  occuis 
in  the  beginning  of  the  attac^k,  is  accomplished  quickly,  cauaing  fatal 
coma,  or  slowly  and  by  degrees  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
in  some  cases. 

The  same  circulatory  changes  tlmt  are  found  in  the  capillari^  of 
the  brain  occur  also  in  other  organs  and  systems,  and  form  the 
anatomico-pathological  basis  for  other  forms  of  pernicioua  attack. 
Thus  choleraic  pernicious  fever  is  well  accounted  for  by  the  alten- 
tious  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  second^ 
ary  to  the  accumulation  of  parasite-infested  red  corpuscles  and  even 
of  phagocytes  in  the  capillaries  of  those  organs,  occasioning  an  abun- 
dant transudation,  which  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  is  the  principal 
symptom  of  the  affection. 

But  other  pernicious  symptoms,  such  as  we  see  in  the  aJgid,  car- 
dialgic,  and  hemorrhagic,  and  other  forms,  undoubtedly  arise  from 
complex  causes,  and  have  up  to  the  present  time  escaped  any  interpr^ 
tation  founded  upon  a  convincingly  sufficient  uumljer  of  observations, 
unless  we  can  content  ourselves  with  the  explanation  that  they  are  the 
result  of  an  intoxication— which,  aiccording  to  some  writers,  accounts 
also  for  the  cerebral  symptoms.  But  this  chemical  theory  as  to  th^ 
symptoms  of  cerebral  pernicious  fever  seems  to  us  to  be  snpei^uous 
in  view  of  the  many  data  obtained  from  an  anatomico-pathological  ex- 
amination, and  also  from  a  clinical  standpoints  The  vascular  changes 
in  the  brain  and  in  the  pia  mater  have  already  been  described*  From 
clinical  reports  given  we  also  recall  the  rapid  disappearance  and  the 
rapid  reappearance  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  as  was  observed  in  a 
case  of  two  pernicioufi  attacks  following  each  other  and  sejiarated  by  a 
more  or  less  long  period  of  apyrexia.  This  occurrence,  which  can  ho 
readily  explained  by  the  circulatory  changes  in  the  brain,  it  would  hft 
difficult  to  believe  the  result  of  poisoning.     All  that  we  have  learned 
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in  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  estivo- 
automnal  infections,  and  the  variation  in  the  number  of  the  parasites 
circulating  in  the  peripheral  blood,  in  their  relation  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  attacks,  has  long  inclined  us  to  hold  that  the  greatest  accumu- 
lation in  the  cerebral  capillaries  and  in  the  capillaries  of  other  organs, 
as  the  intestinal  mucosa  for  instance,  occurs  during  the  sj)orulating 
phase  of  the  parasites.  The  spores  once  detached,  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles disintegrate  and  leave  a  free  passage  to  new  red  corpuscles, 
the  carriers  of  oxygen,  whence  the  gradual  diminution  and  cessation 
of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  coma.  In  some  cases  this  per- 
sists in  spite  of  the  diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  parasites 
even  from  the  cerebral  capillaries.  The  explanation  is  not  hard 
to  find  in  the  changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the 
endothelium,  forming  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles which  are  normal  or  only  slightly  altered  as  when  they  con- 
tain young  parasites.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  found  in  the  numerous 
punctiform  hemorrhages,  though  we  would  not  absolutely  exclude 
the  influence  of  certain  of  the  toxic  products,  as  we  have  already  said 
elsewhere. 

Tropical  Malaria. 

The  tropical  malarial  fevers  properly  so  called  do  not  differ  in 
their  essential  characteristics  from  our  estivoautumnal  fevers;  this 
may  be  demonstrated  by  clinical  as  well  as  by  bacteriological  data. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  gathered  together  from  the 
writings  of  tropical  physicians,  the  English  and  the  German  espe- 
cially, a  large  number  of  records  of  observations,  which  have  enabled 
OS  to  compare  the  clinical  and  parasitic  data  of  tropical  malaria  with 
those  of  European  malaria.  From  these  studies  we  draw  the  deduc- 
tions that  (1)  tropical  fevers  do  not  clinically  differ  in  their  essential 
characteristics  from  the  grave  forms  seen  by  us ;  and  (2)  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  the  tropics  the  parasites  found  in  the  blood  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  we  have  described  as  estivo- 
autumnal parasites. 

Varieties, — ^In  fact  from  the  reports  given  by  the  various  writers, 
which  we  shall  summarize  presently,  it  appears  that  in  tropical  coun- 
tries every  variety  of  malaria  found  in  Euroi)e  may  occur,  although 
with  variable  frequency.  Quartan  infection  is  rare,  and  in  some  troj)- 
ical  countries,  altogether  lacking ;  tertian  infection,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  frequent  and  is  always  found  in  connection  with  the  third  variety, 
estivoautumnal  infection.  The  latter,  however,  assumes  the  ascendant 
in  frequency  and  gravity,  so  that  when  "  tropical  malaria"  is  men- 
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tioned  witbout  other  qualification  we  understand  the  term  aa  mean- 
ing estivoautmnnal  infection  or  even,  according  to  the  ¥ery  recent 
researches  of  K.  Koch,  estivoautnmnal  tertian  fever. 

We  shall  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  quartan  and  the  ordiimry 
tertian  as  observed  in  the  tropics,  because  according  io  all  ^nitere, 
they  do  not  differ  clinica]ly  or  in  respect  to  the  jmrasites  from  the 
same  forms  aa  seen  by  us  at  home.  But  a  few  brief  references  to  the 
investigations  made  in  regard  to  the  third  variety,  tropical  nialatia 
properly  so  called,  will  be  in  place,  becjiuse  they  are  so  many  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  the  stfitementa  previously  made. 

In  a  former  section  we  quoted  several  authoritiea,  as  Gnegneiit 
Schellong,  and  others,  in  their  descriptions  and  classificatiOBS  of 
tropical  fevers  according  to  tho  Bymptoms  and  the  temperature  curve, 
and  we  stated  that  in  all  probability  some  of  the  fevers  described  by 
them  as  malarial  did  not  belong  to  this  class  of  infection  at  alL  But 
in  regard  to  the  question  now  before  us,  our  only  interest  lies  in  such 
observations  as  are  accompanied  by  accurate  investigation's  in  regard 
to  the  malarial  parasite,  so  described  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  the 
variety  of  parasite  referred  to.  In  the  firgt  place  wo  note  that  A,  MoBti 
has  found  the  same  parasitic  forms  that  are  soen  in  our  Krave  feveiBp 
in  some  cases  of  infection  in  Panama  and  other  parts  of  Colombia, 
and  in  Venezuela.  Among  the  researches  made  in  America  the  first 
are  perhaps  those  of  G.  Dock,  pursued  in  Galveston  in  the  snbtTopics. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  studied  by  this  writer  came  from  the  int^ 
rior  of  Texas,  From  the  descriptions  which  he  gives,  it  is  evident  that 
he  found  the  same  parasites  aa  those  described  by  Laveran  and  bj 
the  Italian  writers.  In  a  later  publication  Dock  gives  the  results  of 
a  hmmatologicid  and  anatomico-pathological  study  of  a  case  of  pemi- 
cioua  fever  in  which  were  found  the  estivoautumnal  parasites.  These 
same  parasites  have  also  been  found  in  researches  made  in  Mexico, 
Brazil,  etc. 

In  regard  to  malaria  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  we  have  re- 
ports from  Thin,  Duggan,  llarchoux,  E.  Koch,  A,  Plelm,  F.  Plehn, 
and  others.  G.  Thin  describes  a  case  of  comatose  pernicious  fever 
observed  on  the  "West  coa^t  of  Africa.  As  the  author  says,  the  results 
of  the  anatomico-pathological  examination  harmonize  in  all  essentials 
with  those  obtained  by  Bignami*  He  descriliea  in  the  brain  an  ac- 
cumulation of  parasites  (as  is  usually  seen  in  comatose  pernicious 
fevers)  in  every  stage  of  development,  which  from  the  account  given 
appear  to  be  identical  with  our  estivoautumnal  parasites, 

C.  W,  Duggan,  who  has  studied  the  fevers  of  Sierra  Leone,  has 
found  the  parasite  in  every  case.  In  four  hundred  cases  of  fever  he 
saw  only  one  of  ordinary  tertian;  in  all  the  others  there  were  the 
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small  estivoaatumnal  parasites,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
crescent  forms  as  well.  He  never  observed  fission  forms  in  the  per- 
ipheral blood,  but  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever  he  found  in  the  brain 
fission  forms  occupying  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  red  corpuscle 
and  with  but  few  spores.  He  never  saw  the  variety  of  red  corpuscles 
which  we  call  ''brassy/'  and  this  constitutes  the  only  difference  in 
the  results  obtained  by  this  writer  and  by  ourselves. 

As  to  the  clinical  types,  he  says  that  in  a  newcomer  the  fevers  of 
first  invasion  are  usually  of  a  quotidian  remittent  type,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  ushered  in  abruptly  and  often  without  a  chill.  The 
most  frequent  form  of  pernicious  fever  is,  as  with  us,  the  comatose. 

E.  Marchoux  conducted  his  investigations  in  the  French  colony  at 
Senegal,  which  is  situated  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  der 
grees  of  north  latitude.  Malaria  is  about  the  only  serious  disease 
found  there.  The  parasites  found  by  this  writer  are  those  of  estivo- 
autumnal  fever,  as  evidenced  by  the  descriptions  given  and  the  pictures 
subjoined.  The  writer  describes  fission  forms  with  central  pigment, 
which  he  found  massed  together  in  the  capillaries  of  the  viscera;  he 
states,  however,  that  the  parasite  completes  its  whole  cycle  of  devel- 
opment without  forming  pigment.  The  fission  forms  have  eight  to 
twelve  segments.  The  crescent  bodies  appear  in  the  blood  about  the 
twelfth  day.  In  three  cases  of  comatose  pernicious  fever  in  which 
he  made  microscopical  examinations,  he  found  the  same  alterations 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  see.  Everything,  therefore,  leads  us  to 
believe  what  we  stated  above,  that  the  parasite  is  the  same  as  the  one 
observed  in  Borne,  and  this  view  Marchoux  himself  shares.  As  to 
the  clinical  characters,  he  observes  that  the  prevailing  types  are  those 
with  a  tendency  to  become  continuous ;  under  treatment  they  become 
intermittent,  then  stop,  and  relapse  after  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 
With  the  relapse,  although  of  course  not  in  every  case,  there  is  estab- 
lished a  chronic  condition  of  fever,  which  returns  at  somewhat  regular 
intervals,  with  anaemia,  large  splenic  tumor,  enlarged  liver,  etc.  Ic- 
terus is  often  present.  The  pernicious  attack  is  always  to  be  feared. 
A  never  absent  symptom  is  albuminous  urine,  which  rarely  appears 
during  the  fever,  but  on  the  day  or  days  following  it.  The  most 
frequent  complication  is  pulmonary  congestion,  and  indeed  many 
patients  sent  to  the  hospital  for  bronchopneumonia  are  afterwards, 
by  an  examination  of  the  blood,  found  to  be  suffering  from  malaria. 
These  fyvers  prevail  during  the  whole  of  tte  rainy  season,  which  lasts 
from  July  to  October.  From  December  on  there  are  relapses  only. 
During  the  dry  season  the  country  is  healthy. 

To  the  list  of  authorities  we  may  add  the  name  of  Grawitz,  who 
several  years  ago  found  the  estivoautumnal  parasites  in  the  blood  of 
Vol.  XIX.— 23 
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some  Boldiers  who  Lad  caught  the  fever  in  Eastern  Africa;  A.  Plebn, 
who  found  them  in  the  htemoglobiiniria  of  Kamertiii ;  aed  F.  Pletn, 
whom  descriptions  give  further  weight  to  the  arguments  adduced. 

As  to  the  clinical  forms  of  the  fever  in  Kameruo,  F.  Plehu,  m 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  temperature  traciDgs  in  Eurojieaiis,  found 
eight  cases  of  tertian,  twenty-nine  regidar  tiuotidiiin,  seventj-eix  irreg- 
ular interna ittent,  and  no  quartan;  he  found  no  »nbintrant  nor  iluph- 
cate  feverSj  nor  regular  j^ostpouentes  nor  aut^^ponentes*  True  contin- 
nous  fevei-8,  whose  temperatures  for  more  than  forty -oight  hours  do 
not  fall  below  39°  G.  (102.2''  F0>  are,  according  to  this  writer,  due 
to  complications,  chiefly  pneumonia.  The  attacks  may  ce-ase  spon- 
taneously»  especiall}^  in  the  nativea  to  whom  quinine  is  not  so  in- 
diBpensable  as  it  is  to  Europeans.  There  is  nothing  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  clinical  descriptions  of  the  attacks.  But  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  attention  that  in  Kamerun  notable  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  rare  even  in  those  who  have  had  many  attacks  of  the  fever. 
A  true  chronic  infection  is  not  often  seen,  possibly  because  onlj  the 
most  resistant  persons  remain  in  the  colon\ .  Patients  are  apt  to 
complain  more  of  pain  in  the  liver  than  of  that  in  the  spleen.  Albu- 
minuria is  rare ;  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety -eight  cases  it  was 
found  in  only  six.  As  to  grave  cases,  tho^e  dangerous  to  life,  in 
Kamerun  as  on  the  greater  part  of  the  West  coast  of  tropical  Africa, 
the  hsemoglobinuric  is  almost  the  only  form  of  practical  importance* 
On  the  West  coast,  the  other  forms  of  pernicious  malaria,  described  in 
other  regions  and  seen  by  the  writer  on  the  East  coast,  have  but  small 
importance. 

In  Java,  A.  van  der  Scheer  studied  one  hundred  and  five  rases  of 
malaria;  in  forty -two  of  them  the  parasites  of  the  tertian  and  the 
quartan  were  found,  in  sixty -three  the  small  plasmodia,  and  in  two 
there  was  a  mixed  infection ;  thirty-one  times  the  writer  found  cres- 
cent bodies.  He  noted  that  in  grave  fevers,  if  the  examination  was 
made  during  the  sporulating  stage,  there  might  be  no  parasites  at  all 
found  in  blood  from  the  finger,  and  only  a  few  some  hours  later. 
These  and  other  reports,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  omit,  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  parasites  in  these  fevers  behave  as  ttiey  do 
in  our  estivoautumnal  forms.  Only  in  Java  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  greater  preponderance  of  tertian  and  quartan  forma  than  ie 
usual  in  hot  countries.  As  to  the  clinical  types,  the  writer  says  that 
he  lias  but  rarely  found  pure  quartan  and  tertian,  but  usually  cjuo- 
tidian  of  tertian  or  quartan  origin.  The  fevers  caused  by  the  Imall 
Plasmodium  are  descriljed  as  quotidian,  remittent,  subcontinuous, 
and  pernicious ;  rarely  tertian,  more  often  quotidian,  but  for  the  most 
part  with  intervals  of  from  twenty -four  to  forty -eight  hours* 
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The  same  i)ara8itio  forms  have  been  seen  by  various  observers  in 
the  British  Indies. 

Among  all  these  researches,  the  ones  possessing  the  greatest  spe- 
cial interest  are  those  of  B.  Koch,  which  are  of  the  utmost  assistance 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  tropical  fevers.  In  Oerman  East 
Africa,  Koch  found  chiefly  two  kinds  of  malaria;  one  the  ordinary 
tertian,  which  occurs  for  the  most  part  as  a  double  tertian,  and  neither 
clinically  nor  parasitically  differs  from  the  ordinary  tertian  of  our 
own  climates.  This  tertian  constitutes  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
malaria.  In  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent,  is  found  the  tropical 
fever  properly  so  called.  According  to  Koch's  observations,  the 
curve  of  this  fever  is  not  so  irregular  and  multiform  as  physicians  in 
the  tropics  have  always  believed,  possibly  because  they  have  never 
seen  the  curve  unmodified  by  treatment,  but  it  is  composed  of  attacks 
as  typical  and  regular  as  those  of  our  ordinary  tertian.  Only  the 
curve  of  the  attack  has  a  somewhat  diverse  form,  which  corresponds 
perfectly  to  that  of  the  estivoautumnal  tertian  described  by  us.  The 
development  of  the  parasites  is  as  regular  as  that  of  the  attacks,  the 
two  being  in  x)erfect  correspondence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
there  are  small  annular  parasites  about  one-sixth  the  diameter  of  a 
red  blood  corpuscle;  towards  the  end  of  the  attack  larger  annular 
forms  begin  to  appear ;  when  the  temperature  has  fallen,  we  find  large 
annular  forms,  one  side  of  the  ring  being  thickened  an(r  falciform. 
The  sporulating  bodies  of  this  parasite  are  not  found  in  blood  from 
the  finger,  but  in  that  of  the  spleen ;  they  are  very  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary tertian,  but  are  smaller.  In  spite  of  all  treatment,  this  fever 
almost  always  relapses  with  regularity  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
sometimes  after  three  or  four  weeks  or  more. 

Haemoglobinuric  fever,  which  until  now  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  gravest  forms  of  tropical  disease,  is,  according  to 
Koch,  not  directly  related  to  malaria;  as  a  rule,  he  says,  it  is  the 
result  of  quinine  poisoning. 

From  the  facts  given  above,  and  to  which  it  seems  to  us  super- 
fluous to  add  further  examples,  it  appears  evident  that,  if  we  ex- 
clude from  the  list  of  tropical  malarial  infections  a  certain  number 
of  fevers  formerly  considered  to  be  malarial  but  now  shown  by  the 
negative  results  of  an  examination  of  the  blood  not  to  be  such  (as 
some  "remittent  continued,"  " typhomalarial"  fevers,  etc.),  the  tropi- 
cal fevers  do  not  differ  in  essentials  from  our  estivoautumnal  fevers. 
This  may  be  asserted  from  both  the  parasitic  and  the  clinical  data. 

As  to  the  former,  nearly  all  the  observations  reported  show  that 
in  tropical  countries  two  kinds  of  malaria  predominate,  those  which 
we  have  called  the  tertian  ivfeciion  and  the  estivoautumnal^  but  the 
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eecDcd  varietj  representa  th©  febrile  endemic  €baTa^teristic  of  the 
region,  i}*opiml  fever  properly  so  called. 

All  the  reports  tend  to  prove  that  the  parasites  are  the  saioe  bb 
the  ones  observed  by  ns*  We  may  add  that  in  recent  years  we  h&ve 
bad  occasioQ  to  examine  the  blood  of  several  persons  who  had  taken 
the  fever  in  Abyssinia,  and  found  in  it  the  same  estivoautumnal  para- 
sites*  This  was  also  the  case  in  an  examination  made  by  Marchia- 
iava  of  a  traveller  who  became  affected  in  the  French  Congo,  The 
cycle  of  existence  of  the  parasites,  which  could  be  followed  in  the 
peripheral  blood,  the  accumulation  of  fission  forma  in  the  deeply 
seated  organs^  the  structure  of  the  parasites,  etc.,  all  corresponded  in 
the  moftt  perfect  way  with  the  ones  known  to  ns. 

Only  F.  Plehn  a  few  years  ago  described  in  the  fevers  of  Kamenm 
some  parasitic  forms  which  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  staining  in 
the  dried  preparations,  and  which  did  not  become  pigmented ;  clin- 
ically they  produced  grave  and  atypical  fevers,  uninfluenced  by 
qnijiine,  with  but  alight  changes  in  the  spleen  and  often  accompanied 
by  hiemoglobinuria.  Fresh  preparations  were  stained  by  msthjl 
blue  dissolved  in  serum.  We  may  suppose  that  Plehn  mistook  altera- 
tions in  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  easily  shown  by  Uiii 
method,  for  parasites.  A  priori,  however,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  anon-pigmeiited  parasite  ut  the  red  corpuscle 
which  is  stained  with  difficulty  in  dried  preparations,  for  we  have 
recently  seen  a  parasite  found  by  Dionisi  in  a  bat  whicJi  was  most  re- 
sistant to  staining.  But  the  descriptiona  given  by  Plehn  are  not  suf- 
ficiently convincing  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodies  he 
found  were  puraeitea. 

Another  slight  difference  between  the  parasites  of  troj^ical  fevers 
and  those  of  the  estivoautumual  infections  might  be  found  in  the 
lesser  amount  of  pigmentation  of  the  former.  Marchoux,  as  we  have 
already  notedj  describes  as  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  jmrasitic  cycle  without  the  formation  of  pig- 
ment. The  same  fact  has  been  noted  by  ouraelves,  although  very 
exceptionally,  and  we  have  already  given  the  reasons  why  we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  authorized  as  yet  to  recognize  a  parasite  which 
never  becomes  pigmented  as  a  species  by  itself  pathogenic  to  man. 
In  our  opinion,  we  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  well-attested  observations  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Apart 
from  this  question,  the  fact  that  there  are  slight  variations  in  the 
amount  of  pigment  found  in  the  parasites  of  tropical  malaria  and  o( 
the  malaria  of  our  own  countries  cannot  be  held  to  constitute  a  real 
distinction  between  the  two. 

As  to  the  clinical  types,  the  majority  of  writers  describe  the  tropi- 


cal  fevers  just  as  our  grave  fevers  used  to  be  described  by  the  greater 
number  of  physicians  before  our  own  observations  were  made.  They 
speak  of  fevers  with  a  protracted  course  and  without  the  character- 
istic interruptions  (continued  fevers),  of  remittent  fevers,  and  of  inter- 
mittent irregular  or  quotidian  fevers;  the  expression  "irregular 
fevers"  is  the  one  most  used.  But  the  recent  researches  of  Koch 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fever  of  the  tropics  is  not  so  irregular  and 
multiform  as  has  been  believed,  but  is  regularly  a  tertian  with  pro- 
longed attacks.  Now  it  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves,  by  a  comparison 
of  Koch's  temperature  curves  with  our  own,  that  this  form  of  tertian, 
which  is  the  typical  tropical  malarial  fever  constituting  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  malaria  occurring  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa, 
is  absolutely  identical  with  our  own  estivoautumnal  tertian.  Should 
Koch's  observations  be  confirmed  in  other  tropical  countries,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  this  type  of  fever  as  the  most  diffuse  and  the 
most  important  of  all. 

Some  differences  existing  between  the  clinical  phenomena  of  our 
estivoautumnal  fevers  and  those  of  tropical  fevers  appear  to  us  to 
relate  to  the  gravity  and  x>erhaps  the  frequency  of  some  of  the  com- 
plications rather  than  to  the  disease  itself.  The  albuminuria  so  fre- 
quently found  by  Marchoux  is  very  rare  with  us ;  moreover,  it  was 
also  rarely  found  by  F.  Plehn.  Sunstroke  and  perhaps  pyretogenous 
infections  are  also  frequent  complications  in  the  tropics,  but  rare 
with  us. 

Even  the  pernicious  forms  of  the  disease  present  the  same  symp- 
tomatology as  those  observed  in  our  own  climates ;  the  comatose  type 
appearing  to  be  everywhere  the  most  frequent.  The  chief  difference, 
however,  between  malaria  found  in  temperate  climates  and  that  of  the 
tropics  is  the  great  frequency  of  haemoglobinuria  in  some  parts  of 
the  tropics,  as  the  West  coast  of  Africa;  while  with  us,  as  is  well 
known,  although  the  condition  does  sometimes  occur,  it  is  so  seldom 
that  we  scarcely  need  to  take  it  into  account. 

Mixed  Infections. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  various  kinds  of  malarial  infections 
to  which  are  related  definite  species  of  parasites.  In  these  cases  the 
infection  is  pure  in  its  tyi)e.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  mixed 
infection  in  which  several  species  of  parasites  coexist.  The  com- 
bination may  be  of  the  ordinary  tertian  and  the  quartan,  or  of  one  or 
both  of  these  with  the  estivoautumnal.  Golgi  was  the  first  to  give  ex- 
amples of  mixed  infection,  mentioning  among  others  a  variety  in  which 
there  were  three  generations  of  (xuartan  and  two  of  tertian  parasites. 
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If  each  kind  of  parasite  completes  its  whole  life  cvcle,  then  ac 
cordiug  to  the  lyimlier  of  geueratioDs  there  will  result  certain  irregu- 
larly intermitteot  and  subcontinnous  tjpee  of  fever  qnite  unlike  ir- 
regular fevers  of  pure  type.  In  practice,  however,  these  singular! j 
comxilex  cur\*e8  are  rarely  met  with  as  a  result  of  the  coexistetit 
parasitic  species,  but  one  kind  uBually  obtains  the  asceudencv  and 
stamps  its  character  upon  the  fever.  • 

In  estivoautumnal  fevers  it  is  not  im usual  to  find  a  few  ordinary 
tertian  or  quartan  parasites  mixed  in  with  the  ones  Bpe<?ial  to  the 
disease,  but  they  exercise  no  intiueure  ni>ou  the  type  of  fever,  and 
soon  disappear  from  the  blood  as  if  orercome  by  the  superior  strength 
of  the  others.  Di  Mattei*s  experiments  bear  out  this  statement;  he 
found  that  inoculation  with  estiYoautumnal  parasites  in  tha  blood  of 
a  patient  aflfected  with  quartan  fever  caused  the  disapi^earaQce  of  the 
quartan  parasites  and  the  development  of  the  ones  inoculated ;  just 
as  the  inoculation  of  quartan  parasites  in  blood  infected  by  estivo- 
autumnal  parasites  caused  a  disappearance  of  the  latter  and  a  multi- 
plication of  the  quartans.  This  phenomenon  of  the  removal  of  one 
species  of  parasite  when  another  begins  to  develop  occurs  also  when 
several  species  coexist  in  the  blood  without  inoculation.  Somewhat 
rarely  we  have  mixed  infections  iu  which  the  various  species  are  each 
pathogeoically  active*  Thus  in  the  cyclic  course  of  the  tertian  para- 
sites we  may  see  that  of  the  quartan,  and  in  the  cyclic  course  of  the 
estivoautumnal  that  of  the  tertian  or  the  quartan.  In  a  case  which 
came  under  our  observation,  when  the  attack  due  to  the  estivoau- 
in  Dal  parasites  carae  to  an  end,  by  subintrance  there  came  one  oc- 
tucasioued  by  quartan  parasites  whose  sporulating  forms  were  found 
together  with  the  pigmented  forms  of  the  estivoautumnal. 

IMien  quartan  or  tertian  parasites  are  found  in  chronic  estivo- 
autumnal infections  at  the  period  when  crescents  alone  are  present, 
it  13  evident  that  the  febrile  type  to  which  these  correspond  will 
remain  midisturted ;  but  it  will  become  irregular  if  the  febrifacient 
stage  of  the  estivoautumal  parasites  appears. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood,  by  demonstrating  the 
various  species  of  jjarasitea  and  the  nnml)er  of  generations  [^resent, 
will  explain  irregularly  intermittent  or  BubcM>ntinuous  mixeil  infec- 
tions* 


Chrome  Malaria. 

Malarial  infection  may  be  acute  or  chronic  in  its  course — acut^. 
when  after  a  variable  number  of  attacks  a  cure  occurs  either  sponta- 
neously  or  following  the  administration  of  quinine;  chronici  when 
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the  infection  of  the  organism  continues  for  months  and  even  for  years. 
We  must  distinguish,  when  possible,  between  cases  in  which  the 
chronic  condition  followed  upon  the  first  infection  and  those  in  which 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  infections. 

Chronic  malaria  is  manifested  by  febrile  attacks  which  are  re- 
peated at  greater  or  lesser  intervals,  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
liver,  and  by  a  secondary  anaemic  condition  and  its  results.  La  ma- 
larial districts  chronic  infection  is  readily  recognized  by  a  special 
earthy  coloration,  an  enlarged  abdomen,  and  torpidity  and  depression 
of  spirits.  Sometimes,  however,  in  genuine  chronic  infections,  e&p&- 
cially  if  the  fever  is  mild  and  if  the  attacks  are  repeated  at  long  inter- 
vals only,  the  patients  may  be  in  a  good  condition,  with  the  excex)tion 
of  slight  and  transitory  amomia  after  attacks,  and  may  attend  to  their 
.  occupations  with  their  usual  activity.  In  the  hospitals  we  frequently 
have  occasion  to  see  young  men  of  robust  constitution  with  a  fine 
muscular  development,  hands  hardened  by  toil,  and  bronzed  com- 
plexions, who  complain  of  having  had  occasional  attacks  of  intermit- 
tent fever  for  years;  and  at  the  autopsies  of  some  of  them  who  have 
died  of  acute  diseases,  especially  pneumonia,  we  find  a  melanotic 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  perilobular  melanosis  of  the  liver. 

Belapses. 

Although  all  physicians  practising  in  malarial  countries  agree 
that  chronic  infection  may  be  manifested  only  by  anaemia  and  splenic 
enlargement,  or  even  by  the  latter  symptom  alone,  without  fever, 
yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  fundamental  symptom  consists  in  a 
rei)etition  of  the  febrile  attacks — in  other  words,  of  relapses. 

The  intervals  separating  the  several  relapses  are  of  variable  dura- 
tion. When  the  fever  of  the  first  invasion  has  gone,  either  sponta- 
neously or  after  the  administration  of  quinine,  it  returns  usually 
after  five,  six,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  more  days  of 
apyrexia;  or  the  relapses  may  occur  only  after  months  or  a  year 
have  passed.  This  we  know  from  the  fact  that  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  malaria,  after  living  for  months  in  a  place  which  is 
absolutely  non-malarial,  may  have  a  return  of  fever  of  the  same  type 
as  the  first. 

A  return  of  the  fever  is  favored  by  the  same  conditions,  or  rather 
occurrences,  which  favor  the  first  development  in  those  living  in  a 
malarial  region,  such  as  chilling  of  the  body,*  especially  during  per- 

*  Even  Horace  knew  that  relapses  of  intermittent  fever  are  promoted  by  a  chill- 
ing of  the  body,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  verses  (Satires  III. ,  Book  2, 
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spiratioiij  the  abrupt  passage  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate,  dietetic 
errors,  overwork,  bad  or  insufficient  food,  mental  suiferitig,  and  in- 
tercurrent diseases  (pneumonia,  bronekitis,  infltienza^  tratitDatism, 
puerperal  fever,  etc,).  Tb©  fii^at  two  explain  the  relapses  wliicli 
occur  after  a  sudden  chilling  of  the  atmosphere  or  a  cold  batb,  and  the 
prompt  returu  of  the  fever  when  patients  go  from  malarial  plains  to 
mountaia  heights,  without  taking  the  necessary  precautions.  Be- 
lapeea,  as  all  physicians  know,  may  occur  in  every  form  of  malarial 
infection— 11  uartan,  ordinary  tertian,  and  estivoautumnab  Kecent 
researches  havQ  coutirmed  this  fact  by  demonstrating  in  the  rela^>«ies 
the  special  varieties  of  parnsite, 

Belapses  with  quartan  parasites  were  observed  by  Golgi,  and  then 
by  Antolisei,  Vincenzi,  and  many  others.  Occasions  to  observe  them 
are  not  lacking  iu  hospitals  in  any  malarial  region.  Thayer  refera 
to  a  ease  iu  which  three  or  four  febrile  attacks  with  quartan  parasit^a 
occurred  at  intervals  of  exactly  eight  days.  Kelapses  w^ith  tertian 
parasites  are  abso  frequently  seen.  In  a  case  of  Bignami's,  there 
were  groups  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  febrile  attacks  which  ceased 
spontaneously  and  were  separated  by  intervals  of  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  sixteen  days  of  apyresia.  In  another  case  seen  by  ourselves,  the 
tertian  infection  lasted  about  two  years,  the  groups  of  attacks  occur- 
ring at  intervals  of  a  month.  Vincenzi  also  ol^eerved  relaijses  with 
tertian  parasites  which  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a  month. 

Relapses  with  eetivoautumnal  parasites  are  usually  seen  in  regions 
of  grave  malarial  infection.  When  the  disease  is  contracted  in  the 
Bummer  or  in  the  autumn,  after  grave  or  pernicious  attacks  it  is  rarely 
brought  t<>  a  sudden  end,  but  is  apt  to  relapse  through  the  winter 
up  to  and  even  beyond  the  following  spring*  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  these  relapses  occur  not  only  in  men  who  are  obliged  to  remain 
and  to  work  in  the  malarial  regions  where  they  first  l>ec4ime  affected, 
but  also  in  thoKO  who  leave  the  affected  district.  We  have  known 
cases  of  malaria  contracted  in  the  Pontine  marshes  which  relapsed 
when  the  patients  were  high  up  in  the  Engadine. 

Estivoautumnal  relapses  may  be  regular  almost  to  periodicity, 
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but  they  are  more  often  irregular^  the  attacks  being  of  varied  intens- 
ity and  duration,  usually  occurring  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  five; 
the  series  of  attacks  being  separated  by  intervals  of  apyrexia  of 
six,  eight,  fifteen,  or  more  days — intervals  in  which  may  occur  iso- 
lated and  usually  short  and  light  attacks.  The  type  is  quotidian  or 
tertian  or  irregular;  in  summer  and  autumn  we  may  see  the  relapses 
of  a  malignant  tertian  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  febrile  curve. 
The  quotidian  type  predominates  in  winter  relapses,  but  the  quotid- 
ian attacks  sometimes  alternate  with  the  tertian.  The  parasites  are 
the  same  as  in  the  primary  infection :  small,  without  pigment  or  with 
very  fine  granules,  and  also  crescent  forms;  the  latter  may  be  absent, 
but  when  they  are  present,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  found 
alone  only  during  apyrexia.  These  crescent  forms,  while  they  may 
be  vacuolated  and  disintegrated,  free  or  within  leucocytes,  may  also 
be  found  as  you^g  endoglobular  forms  in  the  peripheral  blood,  but 
more  esi)ecially  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen,  whence  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  continual  formation  of  crescent  bodies  to  replace  such  as 
disapx)ear  by  disintegration  in  the  blood  or  from  the  action  of  the 
phagocytes.  At  periods  when  crescents  are  abundant  it  is  also  usual 
to  observe  in  the  specimens  the  formation  of  flagellate  bodies  with  the 
characteristics  already  described.  At  the  near  approach  of  the  re- 
lapses the  crescent  forms  diminish  or  disappear,  while  bodies  of  the 
febrifacient  stage  appear  and  multiply  in  the  blood,  to  be  later  re- 
placed by  crescents  during  the  period  of  apyrexia.  In  winter  re- 
lapses the  small  non-pigmented  parasites  are  either  motionless  or  only 
slightly  motile,  and  are  discoid  and  annular;  in  the  late  relapses 
they  may  bo  extremely  scarce. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  these  relapses  are  the  same  as  those 
described  in  connection  with  the  various  febrile  types,  although  as  a 
rule  they  are  less  severe.  We  sometimes  have  pernicious  symptoms 
with  a  fatal  issue,  but  these  are  relatively  more  frequent  in  the 
autumnal  or  first  relapses,  and  very  rare  in  the  winter.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  in  the  relapse  the  predominant  symptom  of  the  primary 
infection  will  be  repeated,  as  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  cardialgia,  etc.  In 
relapses  of  pernicious  fevdr  there  is  occasionally  a  repetition  of  the 
grave  syndrome  of  the  first  attack.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  relapse  of 
algid  pernicious  fever  occurring  about  two  weeks  after  the  first  attack 
was  cured  by  means  of  quinine. 

We  have  so  far  considered  relapses  of  the  single  varieties  of  mala- 
rial infection.  We  may  add  that  we  have  also  observed  relapses  in 
which  there  was  an  alternation  of  the  various  malarial  infections  in 
cases  in  which  a  fresh  infection  from  without  could  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded, as  for  instance  when  the  patients  lived  in  the  city  in  the  win- 
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ter  or  were  for  a  long  time  in  the  hospital  Under  these  conditions 
was  observed  a  relapse  with  ordinary  tertian  parasites  following  a 
quartan  infection,  succeeded  again  by  the  tertian,  and  then  by  a 
mixed  infection  of  quartan  and  tertian,  and  finally  by  the  tertian  (Tin- 
cenm).  If  the  intervak  separating  these  various  relapses  are  not 
long,  an  examination  of  the  blood  wiU  show  that  while  one  parasitic 
species,  as  the  (|nartan,  is  gradually  diminishing  along  mth  a  dimi- 
nution iu  the  febrile  attacks^  the  ordinary  tertian  parasite  will  appear 
in  the  blood  and  will  increase  until  it  produces  its  special  febrile  at- 
tack (Bignami  and  BaatianeUi).  Tertian  and  quartan  relapses  liaro 
been  seen  to  follow  estivoautumual  ones  and  vice  rersa,  as  also  altar- 
nations  of  mixed  esti%'oautumnal  and  tertian,  and  purB  tertian  or 
<iuarbin.  In  these  css€b  there  is  no  warrant  for  believing  in  the 
transformation  of  one  species  of  x)arasite  into  another,  but  we  must 
believe  that  the  infection  was  a  mixed  one  from  the  beginning^  and 
that  the  various  species  alternate  in  the  relapses. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  relapsies,  provided  there  be  no  new 
infection,  they  usually  become  less  and  less  severe;  that  is  to  saj, 
the  intervals  are  longer,  the  attacks  are  shorter,  with  a  lower  temper- 
ature and  lighter  symptoms;  sometimes  the  patient  is  scarcelv 
conscious  of  them^  and  finally  they  stop  entirely.  This  gradual 
descent,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  attacks  is  seen  especially  in  the  ivinter  re- 
lapses wliich,  even  when  not  treated,  die  out  in  the  spring.  This^ 
was  well  known  to  the  older  physicians,  who  advised  patients  suffer- 
ing from  winter  relapses  of  fevers  contracted  in  the  autumn  to  trust 
less  to  medicines  and  more  to  nature  and  the  approaching  spring 
season. 

After  having  seen  that  relapses  may  occur  in  all  kiuds  of  malarial 
infection  and  mny  even  be  of  long  duration,  we  naturally  are  inclined 
to  ask,  What  m  their  genesis?  XTp  to  the  present  time  the  secret  has 
6seai>ed  aU  direct  observations.  But  by  a  process  of  induction  from 
known  facts  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  takes  place.  After 
either  spontaneous  or  medicinal  recovery  the  parasites  are  not  seen 
in  the  blood,  or  else  only  the  non-febrifacient  forms  are  present;  hot 
the  fever-producing  parasites  return  w  ith  ffesh  attacks.  Now  siD<^, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  duration  of  the  interval  of  apyrexia  cor- 
responds to  that  of  spontaneous  or  even  of  experimental  incubation, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  time  between  the  fir^t  invasion  and  the 
relapse  and  that  between  the  single  relapses  should  be  considered  as 
periods  of  incubation — that  is  to  say,  as  the  time  which  such  para- 
sites as  have  been  able,  on  account  of  their  special  resisting-power  or 
for  some  other  reason,  to  survive  the  action  of  quinine  and  the  defen- 
sive powers  of  the  organism  find  necsessary  to  increase  to  the  number 


needed  to  produce  au  attack  of  fever.  This  interpretation  explains 
the  varied  duration  of  the  periods  of  apyrexia;  the  length  of  this 
period  of  apyrexia  or  of  incubation  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  parasites  which  have  managed  to  survive,  as  may  be  seen  in 
experimental  cases  of  malaria  according  to  the  amount  of  matter  in- 
oculated. Bignami  and  Bastianelli,  who  uphold  this  interpretation  of 
relapses,  call  attention  to  the  confirmatory  fact  that  the  quartan  and 
the  single,  double,  and  triple  tertian  often  relapse  with  the  same 
variety  in  the  tyx)e,  or  the  same  number  of  parasitic  generations. 
This  could  not  occur  unless  a  certain  number  of  each  generation  of 
parasites  survived  and  preserved  its  rhythmical  individuality  during 
the  period  of  apyrexia. 

But  to  account  for  relapses  which  occur  after  intervals  of  apyrexia 
much  longer  than  that  of  incubation,  not  only  must  we  assume  that 
there  is  a  scanty  number  of  parasites,  but  also  remembe^the  fact  (until 
now  ignored  in  malaria,  but  really  existent  as  proved  by  spontaneous 
cures)  that  by  means  of  the  defensive  powers  of  the  organism  the 
multiplication  of  the  surviving  parasites  is  limited  to  a  very  small 
prox>ortion,  and  that  only  after  a  struggle  for  existence  do  they  suc- 
ceed in  attainiog  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  a  relapse  of  the  fever. 

The  alternation  of  relapses  with  different  distinct  species  of  para- 
sites shows  that  several  or  all  may  lodge  in  the  organism  at  the  same 
ti^ie  without  always  coexisting  in  the  blood  or  producing  fever.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  while  one  species  of  parasite  disappears  from 
the  blood,  another  appears  and  infects  it.  Why  does  infection  die 
out?  Is  it  because  the  powers  of  the  organism  prevent  the  parasites 
from  multiplying  further  in  the  blood?  But  if  these  powers  suppress 
one  species  of  parasite  in  the  blood,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
leave  the  field  free  to  another  species,  because  the  latter  multiply  un- 
til they  are  sufficient  in  number  to  produce  the  fever.  Is  it  due  to  a 
prepotency  residing  in  the  invading  species  of  parasite?  Even  were 
that  the  case  it  is  also  true  that  this  victorious  species  is  in  .its  turn 
overcome  when  the  first  variety  returns  and  invades  the  blood.  Is  it 
due  to  the  impossibility  of  the  coexistence  of  several  kinds  of  para- 
sites in  the  blood?  But  we  know  that  there  are  primary  infections 
and  relapses  with  several  species  of  parasites  in  the  blood.  Is  it  a 
spontaneous  weakening  which  occurs  in  the  parasite  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations?  But  why  should  this  occur?  This  is  a 
problem  which  deserves  careful  study,  as  it  relates  not  only  to  every- 
day practice  and  tcj  the  question  of  immunity,  but  is  also  of  deep 
scientific  interest. 

We  should  make  a  distinction  between  relapses  and  recurrences 
which  begin  two  or  three  days  after  the  primary  infection,  especially 
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if  qalnine  has  not  been  given  in  suMcient  amonnt;  ia  this  case  tlie 
larger  number  of  residaal  parasites  quickly  attain  snffieient  propor- 
tions to  produce  the  fevei'-  No  essential  difference  exists  lietween 
tLe  two— it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  number  of  parasites*  In  recnr- 
rences  tber©  is  a  speedy  return  of  tbe  fever,  just  as  after  jnoculation 
with  au  abundant  amount  of  blood  rich  in  parasites  a  first  attack  m 
rapidly  induced.  We  maintain  the  distinction  in  malaria  as  ire  do 
in  the  case  of  other  infections  chiefly  because  of  its  interest  practi- 
cally ;  for  it  is  well  that  the  physician  should  know  of  tlio  possible 
quick  return  of  the  fe\"er,  which  in  estivoautuninal  infections  may  be 
peiiilciotis. 

We  have  already  stated  that  relapses  niay  occur  alter  months  or 
even  more  than  a  ye^r.  This  was  known  to  the  older  physicians 
and  has  been  again  confirmed  recently.  Belapses  of  quartan  have 
been  noticed  fefter  nine  and  ten  months  of  apyresia  in  patients 
who  had  never  left  the  hospital  in  that  time ;  we  onco  ohserTed  a 
quartan  relapse  after  a  year's  interval  in  a  patient  suffering  from 
paraplegia  of  traumatic  origin,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  wlien 
he  had  decubitus,  cystitis,  and  pyelonephritis,  which  led  to  the  fatal 
issue.  Thayer  tells  of  a  phji'sician  li\ing  in  a  mountain  r^ion  who 
had  a  relapse  of  tertian  fever  eighteen  months  after  the  last  previous 
attack. 

The  explanation  of  these  relapses  after  so  long  an  interval  cannot 
be  the  same  as  that  given  for  ordinary  relapses.  We  must  suppose 
a  latent  inactive  infection^  as  in  other  diseases,  for  instance  syphiOSf 
in  which  at  a  given  moment  the  infection  lights  up  and  becomes 
manifest.  "Where  and  how  is  the  infective  agent  preserved  during  fl^^l 
long  a  period?  Bignanii's  theory,  accepted  by  Bastianelli,  is  tkH 
only  explanation  so  far  gi^en  of  the  phenomenon;  it  is  as  follows; 
The  spores  of  malaria  are  frequently  enclosed  in  leucocytes,  and 
although  not  provided  with  a  membrane,  they  are  of  tbe  extra- 
globular  forms,  the  ones  which  preserve  their  structure  and  their 
cajiacity  for  staioing  the  longest  of  any,  thus  showing  themselvea  to 
be  possessed  of  greater  resistant  powers  than  the  others.  Now  a 
priori  nothing  would  seem  to  oppose  the  idea  that  soma  of  these 
spores,  bom  like  the  others  without  a  membrane,  might  finally  a<v 
quire  one,  and  by  so  doing  acquire  resistant  powers  and  lose  the 
property  of  staining.  From  them  might  originate  the  parasitic 
generation  which  causes  the  long  delayed  I'elapse.  But  this,  as  we 
have  said,  is  merely  a  theory,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  investi- 
gators to  show  where  and  how  the  parasite  is  domiciled  in  all  this 
long  period  of  latent  life. 

Lomj'Inierval  Fevers. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of   rela|7ses, 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  occur  in  every  variety  of  malarial  infec- 
tion, it  will  be  advisable  to  return  briefly  to  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ence of  febrile  types  the  attacks  of  which  are  developed  at  intervals 
longer  than  those  between  the  attacks  of  quartan,  and  which  therefore 
are  in  relation  with  the  life  cycles  of  other  sx>ecies  of  parasite. 

It  is  true  that  in  works  on  medical  pathology,  as  we  have  seen 
when  discussing  the  classification  of  fevers,  there  are  mentioned 
fevers  which  in  comparison  with  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan 
the  older  writers  called  "febres  longiora  intervalla  habentes"  (Bur- 
serius),  that  is  to  say,  a  quintan,  sextan,  septan,  octan,  nonan, 
deciman,  quattuordeciman,  etc.,  occurring  every  five,  six,  seven,  etc., 
days.  But  as  we  have  seen,  relapses  with  intervals  of  apyrexia  longer 
than  the  quartan  occur  in  every  kind  of  infection,  and  up  to  the 
present^ time  no  special  variety  of  parasite  has  been  discovered  whose 
life  cycle  lasts  four,  five,  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  days.  Golgi  indeed, 
after  having  described  the  parasites  of  tlie  quartan  and  the  tertian 
and  called  attention  to  the  differences  between  them,  described  fevers 
recurring  at  intervals  of  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen 
and  fifteen  days,  and  held  that  they  were  related  to  the  life  cycle  of 
the  crescent  forms;  for  this  cycle  is  not  completed  at  a  constant 
period,  but  is  one  of  variable  duration,  differing  in  different  subjects 
and  even  in  the  same  subject  under  circumstances  not  very  well  de- 
fined. From  these  crescent  forms  would  come  the  small  non-pig- 
mented  bodies,  which  woxdd  invade  new  red  corpuscles,  and  after 
having  acquired  fine  granules  of  pigment  would  disappear  in  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours ;  during  the  long  periods  of  apyrexia 
there  would  be  a  variable  number  of  bodies  of  the  crescent  phase, 
which  would  pass  from  round  or  oval  shape  to  the  semilunar,  and 
when  their  development  was  complete  they  would  produce  new  small 
bodies  which  would  invade  the  red  corpuscles,  causing  fresh  febrile 
attacks.  But  how  are  these  fevers  with  longer  intervals  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  relapses  of  the  estivoautumnal  fevers?  The  para- 
sites are  the  same;  their  behavior  is  the  same;  they  are  non-pig- 
mented  or  have  granules  of  pigment  during  the  febrile  period,  and 
are  crescentic  during  the  intervals  of  apyrexia.  The  febrile  type  is 
the  same,  the  apyretic  periods  are  of  the  same  duration,  and  the 
sporulation  of  the  crescents,  which  is  the  fundamental  postulate,  is 
as  yet  a  mere  supposition  which  has  not  been  demonstrated;  indeed 
recent  investigations  have  shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  bodies  of  the 
crescent  stage,  sterile  in  man,  are  destined  to  ulterior  development  in 
the  bodies  of  certain  diptera  which  suck  human  blood. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  fevers,  chiefly  winter  fevers,  fol- 
lowing infections  contracted  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which  occur 
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at  intervals  of  variable  duration  with  a  frequently  qttotidian  type 
and  in  groups  of  attacks  (during  wMcLt  we  find  the  smiiU  paramte 
without  pigmeat  or  with  very  fine  granules,  with  or  without  ci^seent 
forms,  which  latter,  when  they  are  present,  occur  alone  only  duriiig 
apyrexia),  are  relapses  of  the  fevers  produced  by  the  eetivch 
autnroual  j^arasites,  and  collated  to  the  relapses  of  quartan  and  ter- 
tian fevers* 

Chbonio  Eniargement  op  the  Spleen  akd  Liteb, 

In  addition  to  the  febrile  attacks,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  aod 
liver  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  clironie  malarial  infection. 
The  size  of  the  splenic  tumor  depends  chiefly  upon  the  duration  ol 
the  infection,  but  seems  also  to  be  influenced  by  other  factors,  such  as 
the  individual  malarial  district,  the  age,  and  possibly  certain  more  iier- 
Bonal  and  individual  reasons  which  are  as  yet  unknown.  In  infanta 
and  in  children  it  is  formed  more  rapidly  than  in  adults,  and  speedily 
attains  large  £>roportions,  while  in  the  aged  it  neither  develops  rapidly 
nor  becomes  of  large  size.  In  old  malarial  patients  it  may  become 
enormous,  so  that  a  large  tumor  may  be  found  at  the  physical  exami- 
nation occupying  the  left  hypochondrium  and  invading  a  good  part  ol 
iJie  corresponding  half  of  the  abdomen;  its  anterior  margin  is  irre^- 
lar,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  di9i>laced  during  the  respiratory  movements, 
this  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  more  deeply  situated  neoplasms  of 
the  abtlomiual  cavity.  The  liver  is  also  regularly  enlarged,  and  the 
lower  lx>rder  is  felt  to  be  thickened  and  rounded.  The  patients  fre- 
quently complain  of  pain  in  the  hypochondria,  especially  the  left; 
this  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  perisplenic  and  perihepatic  infiam- 
mations,  which  occasion  the  frequently  tenacious  adhesions  between 
these  viscera  and  the  parietal  and  diaphragmatic  peritonemn. 


An  anemic  condition  accompanies  chronic  malarial  infection,  as 
erideuced  by  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  macro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  blood,  and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  and  in  the  amount  of  bamoglobin*  Weakness, 
apathy,  fatigue,  vertigo,  palpitations,  and  torpidity  of  the  digestiTe 
functions  are  the  results. 

The  anffimia  is  most  severe  in  the  estivoautumnal  affections ;  with 
every  relapse  there  is  a  fresh  reduction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  although 
in  a  comparatively  smaller  degree  than  in  the  first  infection.  If  the 
relapses  are  frequent,  if  the  patient  is  not  liring  under  hygienic  coodi- 
tions,  if  his  food  is  insufficient  and  the  digestive  powers  are  impaiiBdt 
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then  there  will  be  established  that  ansBmio  state  which  is  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  malarial  regions,  often  accompanied  in  children  by 
anasarca,  and  which  is  an  open  doorway  to  other  infections. 

If  in  ansBmic  patients  relapses  with  grave  attacks  occur,  with  many 
parasites,  then  by  reason  of  the  great  destruction  of  red  blood  cor- 
puscles the  anaemia  may  become  so  threatening  as  truly  to  deserve 
the  name  oipermclons  (Bastianelli  and  Biguami).  The  patients  are 
not  in  coma,  but  they  are  profoundly  depressed,  apathetic,  with  a 
thready  pulse  and  waxy  skin,  like  persons  rendered  anaemic  from 
grave  hemorrhages.  In  these  cases,  to  save  the  patient's  life,  the 
specific  remedy  will  not  be  enough,  but  we  must  endeavor  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  red  corpuscles  by  transfusion  of  blood  according  to 
Ziemssen's  method,  as  was  done  once  by  Bastianelli  and  ^Bignami 
with  good  results.  But  even  if  the  attack  is  overcome,  the  parasites 
are  driven  away,  and  the  desfiiiction  of  corx)uscles  is  arrested  for  a 
time,  an  acute  post-malarial  penncious  ancemia  may  sux)ervene  and 
carry  off  the  patient. 

In  these  grave  secondary  anaemias  an  examination  of  the  blood 
shows  in  some  cases  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  usually  normoblasts, 
larger  red  corpuscles  which  are  stained  greenish-blue  by  methylene 
blue,  an  increase  in  the  blood  plaques,  and  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles.  The  presence  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in 
the  circulation  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  functions  of  the  haemato-  - 
poietic  organs  have  taken  on  increased  energy  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  red  corpuscles  destroyed  by  the  infection,  the  reparatory  process 
going  on  with  such  rapidity  that  red  corpuscles  which  have  not  lost 
their  nuclei  i)enetrate  into  the  circulating  blood. 

In  the  spring  infections,  and  even  in  the  estivoautumnal  ones, 
when  the  intervals  of  apyrexia  are  long  and  the  febrile  attacks  not 
numerous,  the  anaemic  condition  is  slight  and  transitory,  because  the 
blood  is  reconstituted  during  these  periods  of  apyrexia,  especially  if 
the  patient  be  living  under  good  hygienic  conditions.  Indeed,  we  see 
well-nourished  patients  who  are  under  tonic  ferruginous  treatment 
gradually  improve  until  they  have  a  normal  amount  of  haemoglobin, 
although  febrile  attacks  continue  to  recur  at  long  intervals. 

In  chronic  malarial  infection  with  x)ersistent  anaemia  there  is  often 
slight  albuminuria  with  polyuria  and  wandering  oedema.  The  albu- 
minuria may  be  continuous,  or  it  may  be  or  may  become  intermit- 
tent, in  which  case  it  occurs  after  the  febrile  attacks,  with  polyuria ; 
during  the  fever  the  urine  is  scanty,  highly  colored,  and  throws  down 
a  copious  sediment. 

The  hydraemic  condition  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which 
hemorrhages  occur  in  some  malarial  patients,  epistaxis  being  the  most 
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fraqueot  form.  Some  ckronic  malarial  sufferers  liare  hemorrbagei 
from  the  mose  and  into  tho  skin  with  ev^xy  febrile  attack,  Bignami 
anj  Bastiauelli  liave  described  a  case  of  cLronic  infection  id  whicL 
for  four  mf)Dth8  the  patient,  who  was  aneemic,  had  not  only  irregu- 
lar attacks  of  fever  but  peritxls  of  several  days  during  wMch  he  had 
bemoiThages ;  these  were  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limba,  cbmb 
from  the  mucosa  of  the  nose,  were  abundant  on  the  tongue,  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  gums;  blood  was  also  found  in  the  dejecta,  and  there 
was  hemorrhage  from  the  ear.  The  above-mentioned  authorities  in- 
cline to  think  that  in  this  case  there  was  some  complicating  hemor- 
rhagic dyscrasia  or  infection,  because  the  hemorrhages  continued  to 
be  abundant  after  quinine  had  stopi^ed  the  febrile  attacks,  and  becauaa 
repeated  examinations  of  the  blood  showed  a  scarcity  of  blood  plaques, 
which  is  a  constant  sign  in  purpura  hiemorrhagica  (Denjs  and  Hlava), 
while  in  malaria  there  is  an  abundance  of  blood  plaques.  But  it  is 
well  to  recall  that  in  some  patients  hemorrhages  continue  even  after 
the  malaria  has  been  overcome ;  epistaxis,  as  we  have  already  said,  i^ 
the  most  frequent  form. 

Neuealgu. 

The  intermittent  and  even  periodical  neuralgia  of  which  the 
tients  complain  has  been  held  by  practitioners  to  be  an  effect  of  the 
active  infection,  that  is  to  say,  true  concealed  or  lat^al  mtetimtkni 
/eim\  According  to  some^  this  may  be  the  only  manifeBtation  of 
the  diiiease  in  persons  living  in  malarial  climates.  This  concealed 
malaria  has  been  much  abused  by  clinicians  in  the  ijast^  soma  of  them 
holding  that  malaria  may  occur  under  the  disguise  not  only  of  neu- 
ralgia, but  ako  of  other  sj^mptoms,  such  as  paralysis,  contracturea, 
hemorrhages,  diarrhcea,  renal  colic,  hepatic  colic,  et<!.,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  parasite,  no  one  hastlescribed  intermittent  neural- 
gia or  colic  mth  parasites  in  the  blood.  Of  the  true  concealed  non- 
febrile  infection  we  have  already  spoken  when  discussing  pernicious 
fevers,  of  which  the  proof  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  many  para- 
sites  in  the  blood.  We  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  these  intermittent 
neuralgias  are  cured  by  quinine  as  a  |>roof  of  their  malarial  nature, 
because  we  cannot  overlook  the  other  fact  that  we  obtain  the  same 
results  w^ith  the  same  remedies  in  cases  of  neuralgia  from  which  mal- 
aria can  be  x>o,'iitivoly  excluded.  However,  although  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  intermittent  neuralgias  are  due  to  localisation  of  the 
parasites,  yet  it  is  true  that  persons  suffering  from  malaria  are  apt  to 
have,  in  addition  to  the  febrile  attacks,  frequent  neuralgias  not  onljf 
in  the  field  of  the  trigeminal  and  especially  the  supraorbital  branchy 
but  also  of  the  sciatic^  the  cruralj  the  intercostal  nerves,  etc. 
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SEQUELS. 

In  malaria  as  in  other  affections  we  frequently  have  occasion  to 
observe  that  when  the  infection  has  ceased  it  is  succeeded  by  other 
diseases.  Nor  should  this  cause  any  surprise  when  we  consider  the 
grave  alterations  of  the  blood  and  of  the  haematopoietic  and  depuratory 
organs,  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres,  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
and  even  of  other  organs  which  occur  in  grave  infections,  and  lastly 
the  probable  intoxication  caused  by  the  parasites,  by  the  products  of 
their  destruction  and  of  that  of  the  erythrocytes  and  the  phagocytes, 
and  by  the  disturbance  in  metabolism. 

Of  the  morbid  sequelsB  of  which  we  shall  speak,  the  connection 
of  some  with  malaria  is  evident,  but  of  others  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  genesis  by  the  admission  of  some  intermediate  factor, 
whence  the  difficulty  in  these  cases  of  distinguishing  between  sequelsB 
and  complications.  The  latter  are  at  the  most  favored  in  their  devel- 
opment and  modified  in  their  course  by  the  malarial  infection,  while 
the  sequelsB  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  disease  that  in  any  given 
case  we  must  conclude  that  without  this  disease  they  would  not  have 
develoi)ed  at  all. 

Although  strictly  speaking  the  term  sequelse  should  be  reserved 
for  those  affections  which  develop  only  after  the  acute  infection  has 
stopped,  or  after  it  has  lasted  some  time,  or  which  are  related  to 
organic  changes  due  to  malaria,  yet  we  include  among  them  those 
symptoms  which  originate  during  the  infection  and  continue  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  parasites. 

We  will  now  describe  the  chief  morbid  sequelae. 

Nervous  Diseases. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  nervous  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany pernicious  malarial  infections,  but  even  in  less  severe  malaria  cer- 
tain nervous  symptoms  may  occur,  such  as  inequality  in  the  pupils, 
unilateral  or  bilateral  inferior  facial  paralysis,  deviation  of  the  tongue, 
hyi)er89sthesia  from  compression  of  the  nerve  trunks,  and  even  symp- 
toms of  polyneuritis.  These  symptoms  sometimes  vanish  when  the 
infection  ceases,  that  is  to  say  when  the  parasites  disappear  from  the 
blood,  but  sometimes  they  remain  for  days  and  weeks,  only  gradually 
disappearing.  Thus  we  often  see  patients  convalescing  from  grave 
malarial  infections  who  appear  to  have  a  good  appetite,  and  to  be  no 
longer  very  anaemic,  and  yet  who  continue  to  have  paresis  of  the  lower 
part  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  slight  dysarthria,  or  cerebellar  ataxia. 
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or  psychical  disturbaaces,  or  aphasia,  Followiiig  grave  malarial 
attacks  when  the  patients  remain  very  ansemic  we  sometimes  observe 
for  days  a  condition  o!  cerebral  stupor  or  of  tranqnil  deUrimn,  or 
other  psychical  disturbaoces  such  as  melancholiaj  hallucinations,  anJ 
amnesia.  Eelsch  and  Kiener  report  disturbances  of  this  natore 
which  persisted  for  several  days  after  attacks  of  epileptiforni  malaria. 

Kerrous  symptoms  of  various  kinds  may  begin  after  the  parasites 
have  all  disappeared  from  the  blood;  these  are  truly  pmiinfetHm, 
and  according  to  the  descriptions  given  in  the  well-knoivTi  work  of 
Kabler  and  Pick  upon  acute  ataxia  following  acute  infectious  diaaaseS) 
which  ajjply  to  post-malarial  nervous  phenomena  as  well,  some  run  a 
rapidly  fatal  course,  others  keep  on  for  days  or  weeks  or  longer,  and 
are  then  cured,  while  still  others  either  persist  and  remain  stationarv 
or  become  gradually  worse,  or  are  only  partially  cured. 

To  the  first  category  belong  the  cases  of  ihUAum  which  occur  after 
soporific  or  comatose  pernicious  fever  and  end  fatiilly.  We  rec-iil 
several  instances,  among  others  that  of  a  youth  in  whom  au  attack  nf 
eomatose  x^ernicioua  fever  ceased  and  was  followed  by  a  da\'  of  pros- 
tration without  fever  aud  with  the  presence  of  crescent  forms  only  iu 
the  blood,  during  which  there  arose  grave  delirium  with  hallucina- 
tions which  au  excited  the  patient  that  he  had  to  be  held  in  Ijed  by 
force;  tho  delirium  lusted  for  three  days,  and  ended  in  death  which 
was  i>receded  by  a  short  period  of  hyperpyrexia.  At  the  autopsy  the 
brain  was  found  to  Im3  very  pale;  in  the  cerebral  capillaries,  many  of 
the  eudothelial  cells  of  which  contained  pigment,  there  were  no  para- 
sites, but  many  crescent  fonns  were  found  in  the  bone  marrow. 

Such  lethal  postinfective  nervous  symptoms  are  most  rare;  more 
frequently  we  have  those  which  gradually  improve  uutil  there  is  full 
recovery.  Hemiparems,  monoparesis^  apkasic  dwtiirl>atices^  symptoms 
which  recall  those  of  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebellar  uncertainty  of  gait, 
psychical  disturbances,  etc*,  may  all  occur  in  patients  convalesceDt 
from  grave  malaria  which  has  caused  much  destruction  of  the  red 
blood  corpuaclea.  Ferraresi  observed  two  cases  of  poRtinfective  psy- 
choses in  malaria.  One  of  them  was  that  of  a  woman  thirty-five  years 
old  who  had  contracted  the  fever  in  Ostia.  After  an  attack  of  pro- 
tracted soporose  i>emicious  fever  she  remained  very  aniennc  and  pro- 
foundly melancholic,  thiuking  herself  abandoned  by  everybody,  A 
period  of  exaltation  followed,  during  which  she  refused  to  take  load, 
and  thought  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  abduct  the  daughter 
who  was  with  her,  and  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  hospital  in  order 
to  remove  her  from  persecution.  With  an  improvement  of  the  blood 
state  the  psychical  disturbances  disappeared. 

Even  muUipU  neurUk  as  a  sequela  of  malarial  infection  has  been 
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described  by  varions  neurologists,  as  Gowers,  Pitres,  Macnamara, 
and  Bajmond.  Gowers  states  that  he  has  noticed  that  persons  liv- 
ing in  malarial  regions  have  suffered  from  weakness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  more  particularly  in  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  especially  in 
the  anterior  tibial  group  of  muscles.  In  some  cases  there  was  true 
paralysis  of  a  degenerative  nature  in  these  muscles,  followed  by  con- 
tracture of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  a  result  of  the  falling  of  the  foot; 
but  when  the  patients  finally  succeeded  in  standing  on  their  feet,  the 
contractures  disappeared.  Gowers  believes  that  this  is  a  neuritis  due 
to  malarial  infection  or  secondary  intoxication. 

Glogner  describes  six  cases  of  polyneuritis  seen  by  him  in  Sama- 
rang  (Java)  which  occurred  during  or  :;fter  malarial  infection,  and 
distinguishes  the  affection  from  beriberi,  which  is  endemic  in  that 
region.  In  the  four  cases  which  developed  during  the  infection,  that 
is  to  say  when  there  were  positive  results  from  the  blood  examination, 
there  were  noted  diffuse  and  often  excruciating  pains  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, formication,  pain  upon  pressure  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
motor  weakness  in  the  legs,  with  the  deep  reflexes  sometimes  present 
and  sometimes  abolished,  diminished  response  to  electrical  stimula- 
tion in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  partial  or  total 
absence  of  sensibility,  and  sometimes  oedema  of  the  legs.  Some  of 
the  patients  were  anssmic,  in  all  positive  resxdts  were  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  blood,  and  all  recovered  after  two  or  three 
months.  The  same  symptoms  and  the  same  favorable  termination 
*  were  noticed  in  two  cases  observed  by  Glogner,  the  symptoms  of 
multiple  neuritis  occurring  a  short  while  after  the  malarial  infection 
had  ceased.  From  Glogner*  s  report  it  would  appear  that  malarial 
infection  is  more  apt  to  cause  polyneuritis  in  those  countries  where 
beriberi  is  endemic ;  this  is  an  infective  disease  whose  fundamental 
lesion  is  a  polyneuritis  which  affects  not  only  the  nerves  of  the 
extremities,  but  also  those  of  the  viscera,  esi)ecially  the  vagus, 
whence  we  have  dilatation  of  the  heart,  dropsy,  and  death  from  syn- 
cope. Scheube,  however,  thinks  that  the  cases  described  by  Glogner 
were  complications  of  beriberi  with  malarial  infection.  But  his  opin- 
ion has  not  much  weight  when  we  consider  that  even  in  countries 
where  berheri  has  never  been  known,  as  in  the  Eoman  malarial  zone, 
cases  have  been  observed  of  polyneuritis  developing  during  or  after 
the  malarial  infection.  In  the  hospitals  of  Kome  Chiarini  and 
Bardellini  have  recently  studied  the  polyneuritic  syndrome.  The 
former  observed  it  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years,  who  hav- 
ing contracted  the  fever  in  Ostia  in  June,  1895,  had  relapses  up  to 
November,  accompanied  by  constantly  increasing  weakness  of  the 
lower  limbs;    in  the  last  relapse,  occurring  in  the  early  days  of 
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Wmemheft  there  was  an  increase  of  the  weakness,  with  pain  which 
finally  prevented  walking.  After  a  few  days  of  rest  th©  improvemeat 
was  Buffidetitly  marked  to  permit  of  his  taking  a  walk,  but  the  pain 
and  raotor  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  returned,  with  added  sjmp- 
toma  of  weakiieas  of  the  trunk  muscles,  slight  njstagmiiSj  slight  djs* 
arthrja,  and  diminished  electrical  escitabiHtj*  Subsequent  improve- 
mftut  was  followed  bj  recovery,  but  the  patient  for  a  long  time  was 
weak  nnd  easily  tiretl. 

Ill  Bardelliui^s  case  the  patient  was  a  young  and  robust  driTer 
who  contracted  malarial  fever  in  the  summer  of  1896*  On  the  12th  of 
August  of  the  same  year,  after  a  severe  attack  of  fever  which  subsided 
during  the  night,  he  began  to  have  formication  in  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  pains  in  the  liml:»a>  and  motor  weakness  which  increased  from 
day  to  day  until  he  was  finally  unable  to  move.  In  an  exaniinatiou 
made  on  the  21st  of  August  the  following  symptoms  were  noticed: 
Paresis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  left  pupU  larger  than  the  right, 
weakness  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  deglutition  interfered  with, 
general  motor  weakness  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  rise  or  evea 
to  sit;  the  only  movements  possible  in  the  lower  limbs  w^ere  those  of 
adduction  and  abduction  of  the  foot;  the  x^atellar  reflex  vras  abolishetl, 
the  cremasteric  and  abdominal  reflexes  were  intact;  there  was  sharp 
pain  upon  pressure  of  the  nerve  trunks;  there  were  also  pains  diffused 
throughout  the  body,  and  parsBsthesia  of  the  limbn;  sensibility  was 
Dormah  This  condition  continued  until  the  25th,  during  which  time 
the  patient  took  only  liquid  nourishment.  On  the  27th  there  was  a 
sudden  attack  of  shortness  of  breathy  orthopncea  with  threatening 
suffocation,  but  stimulant  injections 'and  inlialationa  of  oxygen  averted 
the  danger  of  asphyxia,  A  few  days  later  an  improvement  began, 
which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  worse  conditions  and  by  malarial 
relapses,  but  which  finally  became  progressive, 

A  case  has  been  described  of  pernicious  infection  with  the  symp- 
toms of  eleclrh  chorea.  Recently  Chiarini  has  observed  that  this 
affection  may  begin  during  a  febrile  attack  and  continue  for  months 
after  the  infection  has  ceased.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
csaae  which  he  studied,  and  of  which  we  give  a  rSmimi: 

E.  M- 


j  a  coimtryraan,  21  years  old.  contracted  the  fever  in 
August,  1895,  and  had  relapses  up  to  the  6th  of  Deceml>er;  on  that 
day,  during  the  febrile  attack,  choreic  symptoms  began  and  continue 
with  increasing  severity  for  several  days,  unaccompanied  by  fever 
and  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  quinine,  and  l^ecame  so  trouble- 
some as  to  prevent  his  working  and  obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  hos- 
pitaL  His  condition  was  the  follomng;  malnutrition,  pallor,  splenic 
tumor,  in  the  blood  a  few  crescent  bodies,  nystagmus  of  an  irregu- 
lar and  abrupt  naturej  with  intercurrent  strabismus  and  rotation  of 
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the  eyeballs,  increased  under  fixation;  rapid,  brusk,  and  disordered 
movements  of  the  orbicular  muscles  and  of  those  of  the  face  and  the 
neck,  especially  on  the  left  side;  rapid  and  rhythmical  clonic  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  causing  dysarthria;  very  active  cutaneous  reflexes 
(merely  touching  the  patient  excited  active  clonic  spasms)  aud  exag- 
gerated deep  reflexes ;  marked  depression ;  somnolence.  On  the  fol- 
lowing days,  the  apyrexia  continuing  and  the  crescent  bodies  having 
disappeared,  there  was  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  the  patient  being  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed;  the  appetite  was 
voracious,  and  there  were  long  periods  of  sleep.  From  the  21st  of 
December  there  was  improvement;  the  patient  could  sit  up  in  bed, 
but  if  he  attempted  to  get  up  he  was  seized  with  violent  clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  By  the  middle  of 
January  there  was  great  improvement;  the  patient  walked  with  long 
and  bounding  steps ;  the  dysarthria  had  disappeared ;  nutrition  had 
improved ;  the  nyst^mus  occurred  only  under  fixation ;  the  appetite 
continued  to  be  voracious — a  true  boulimia.  At  the  end  of  February 
the  x)atient  was  pronounced  cured. 

From  the  clinical  data  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  at 
our  disx>osal,  we  are  unable  to  judge  with  certainty  whether  the  nervous 
diseases  developed  during  or  after  the  infection  can  become  chronic 
or  remain  only  partially  cured.  There  are  some  written  accounts 
of  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  which,  beginning  during  or  after  the 
infection,  remained  stationary  for  several  months.  In  practice  it  is 
not  unusual  to  observe  nervous  disturbances  such  as  neuralgias,  motor 
weakness,  and  easily  induced  mental  fatigue  in  patients  who  have  only 
recently  recovered  from  malaria ;  but  whether  a  cure  followed  or  not 
we  are  unable  to  say.  We  remember  having  observed  the  case  of  an 
old  woman  with  right  hemiparesis  which  had  appeared  after  the  sec- 
ond attack  of  a  comatose  i)emicious  malarial  fever  that  had  been 
overcome  with  difliculty  three  years  before. 

In  regard  to  the  genesis  of  these  nervous  symptoms,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  lesions  which  pathological  anatomy  has  demonstrated  in 
pernicious  malarial  infections,  that  is  to  say  the  punctiform  hem- 
orrhages, and  the  lesions  which  the  microscope  has  shown  us  in  the 
capillaries,  the  protoplasm,  the  nuclei,  and  the  j^rolongations  of  the 
nerve  cells.  Sometimes  the  punctiform  hemorrhages  are  found  over 
the  whole  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain;  again  they  are  limited 
to  certain  areas  of  the  centrum  ovale  or  of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  gan- 
glia, the  internal  capsule,  or  the  medulla  oblongata ;  or  else  they  are 
limited  to  the  cerebellum  and  there  to  the  gray  substance.  But  even 
when  these  lesions  are  not  visible,  it  is  probable  that  by  means  of  the 
intravascular  and  vascular  changes  produced  by  the  febrile  attacks, 
disturbances  of  nutrition  are  caused  in  the  nerve  cells  which  are  not 
easily  recognizable  by  the  means  at  our  command.    In  these  demon- 
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abated  or  probable  lesioDS  we  may  fiud  tLe  caus6  of  the  neirona 
symptoms,  those  which  persist  after  the  infection  as  well  as  those 
which  develop  aubaequeut  to  its  cessation.  In  the  case  of  mtaltiple 
neuriti^f  however,  the  theory  uf  intoxication  has  a  better  foundation. 

Finally  we  inust  add  that  in  the  aged  with  arteriosclerosis  and 
miliary  aneurysms  of  tho  brain,  cerebral  hemorrhages  may  occur  dar- 
ing fku  attack  of  pernicious  fever.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
liemi  paresis  in  the  case  of  the  old  woman  referred  to  above,  wliich 
came  on  daring  the  attack  and  was  still  persistent  three  years  later* 
The  same  origin  was  suspected  by  Thayer  in  a  case  of  right  heau- 
plegia  and  aphasia  occurring  during  a  paroxysm  of  tertian  fever  m  a 
man,  fifty-three  years  old,  suffering  from  arteriosclerosis,  and  which 
never  completely  resolved. 


Diseases  of  the  Eyes,* 

Ocular  complications  are  not  common  in  malaria,  yet  they  occur 
with  sufficient  fre<iuency  to  merit  attention  in  a  treatise  on  this  affec- 
tion. It  is  especially  within  the  tropics  that  such  compHcatioDs  of 
malaria  are  observed,  and  among  the  different  forms  of  malarial  fever 
the  estivoautumnal  is  the  one  in  which  eye  troubles  are  most  fre- 
quently observed*  The  parts  of  the  eye  most  prone  to  malarial  lesions 
are  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve.  Among  the  ocular  affections  of 
malarial  origin  we  must  distinguish  those  due  to  acute  malaria  from 
those  encountered  in  the  chronic  disease. 

Amauroms.—A  relatively  frequent  trouble  in  acute  pernieiDtts  fevers 
is  temporary  or  intermittent  amaurosis  or  amblyopia.  Even  before 
the  discovery  of  the  ophthalmoscope  certain  observations  of  thia  sort 
had  been  made,  and  on  them  waa  based  a  form  called  amaurotic  per- 
nicious fever.  But  we  cannot  accept  as  genuine  all  the  cases  which 
have  been  jjublislied  under  the  name  of  malarial  amaurosis  or  ambly- 
opia, for  in  many  of  them,  especially  the  febrile  ones,  the  malarial 
origin,  affirmed  solely  by  the  fact  that  a  cure  follows  the  use  of  qui- 
nine, is  more  than  doubtful.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which 
a  temporary  amaurosis  or  amblyopia  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  malarial 
infection.  Such  cases  are  encountered  more  particularly  duriug  the 
course  of  grave  estivoautumnal  and  pernicious  fevers,  and  the  eye 
trouble  is  frequently  accompanied  by  other  disturbances  on  the  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  Pennoff,  who  made  a  study  of  th*^  ocular 
troubles  due  to  malaria  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Tiflis 

*Tlie  section  od  dieeaseH  of  theejea  of  nmlBml  origtn  has  tieen  kindly  pre* 
pared  by  Dr,  Giiisuppe  Clikrltii.  formerly  assistant  la  ttio  clinic  for  diaeaaes  of  ihc 
eye  at  tbt;  University  of  Rome. 
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in  the  CaucasoSy  says  that  he  himself,  while  suffering  from  intermit- 
tent fever,  had  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  complete  amaurosis 
of  the  left  eye  accompanied  by  aphasia  and  left-sided  hemiplegia  and 
hemiansBsthesia.  He  says  also  that  another  physician,  Dr.  Beich, 
was  taken  one  day  during  a  febrile  attack  with  bilateral  right  hemi- 
anopsia, which  disappeared  the  following  morning. 

The  amaurosis  is  most  commonly  bilateral  and  lasts  from  fifteen 
or  thirty  minutes  up  to  ten  hours  or  more;  it  generaUy  shows  itself 
during  the  initial  chill,  continues  throughout  the  entire  pyretic  par- 
oxysm, and  passes  away  with  the  coming  on  of  profuse  sweating. 
There  may  be  but  a  single  attack,  or  the  blindness  may  return  in  suc- 
cessive attacks  and  acquire  an  intermittent  character.  The  type  of 
the  attack  is  for  the  most  part  tertian,  and  but  rarely  quotidian. 
When  the  attacks  are  quotidian  and  come  on  during  the  evening  hours, 
the  affection  acquires  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  hemeralopia, 
and  some  writers  have  accordingly  described  a  form  of  hemeralopia 
due  to  intermittent  fever.  Stuber  relates  an  interesting  case  in  which 
there  first  appeared  a  hemeralopia,  and  then  after  several  days  an 
attack  occurred  in  full  daylight  and  caused  a  complete  bilateral  amau- 
rosis, which  was  cured  after  a  few  days  by  quinine. 

During  the  amaurotic  attack  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  respond 
sluggishly  to  light.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  usuaUy  reveals 
no  apparent  alterations  in  the  fundus. 

Koslorowsky  found  hypersBmia  and  oedema  of  the  optic  disc  in  a 
case  of  amaurosis  coming  on  during  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever 
and  lasting  several  hours. 

Malarial  amaurosis  has  not  always  a  temporary  character,  but  is 
often  persistent  and  may  even  terminate  in  permanent  blindness 
through  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Jacobi  first  described  in  1868  a  non-intermittent  malarial  amaurosis 
due  to  an  optic  neuritis  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  choked  disc. 
The  visual  acuteness  of  both  eyes  was  much  reduced,  but  the  visual 
field  preserved  its  normal  limits.  The  continued  use  of  quinine 
caused  a  disappearance  of  the  subjective  and  objective  troubles  in 
four  weeks.  A  similar  observation  has  been  published  by  Macna- 
mara,  who  asserts  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  encountered  rather  fre- 
quently among  the  natives  of  Calcutta. 

In  January,  1896, 1  had  the  opportunity  at  the  Santo  Spirito  Hos- 
pital of  observing  a  case  of  malarial  amaurosis  associated  with  optic 
neuritis,  which  came  to  autopsy.  Tlie  patient  was  a  man,  34  years 
old,  an  epileptic  and  a  hard  drinker,  who,  after  having  suffered 
several  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  was  suddenly  taken  with  bilateral 
.amaurosis,  while  the  fever  had  disappeared.    An  ophthalmoscopic 
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exambiatioiij  which  was  made  early,  showed  an  incipient  optic  neii- 
ritis.  The  pupils,  which  were  somewhat  dilated,  remained  immov* 
able  under  tlie  influence  of  li^ht  and  during  couvergenc*?.  For  two 
days  the  patient  complained  of  nothing  except  the  blindness ;  theu  he 
liegau  to  be  feveris^h  again  and  had  motor  and  sensory  paralytic  syinp- 
toms^  appearing  first  in  the  lower  extremities,  then  iii  the  lower  left 
side  of  the  face,  the  upi^er  extremities,  and  the  trunk.  At  the  samg 
time  appeared  rectal  and  vesical  paralysis,  dysarthria,  coajngata 
deviation  of  the  Iiead  and  of  the  eyes  towards  the  right,  and  sopor 
becoming  gradually  deeper  and  tenninating  finally  iu  complete  coma. 
During  the  man*s  last  hours  bedsores  appeared,  and  the  ti^mfierature 
rose  to  41 ""  C.  (105.8''  F, ).  An  ophthalmoscopic  esLaminatiou  rej^eateil 
the  day  before  death  occurred  showed  that  the  oj^tic  neuritis  had 

Erogresaod*  Tlie  papillm  were  slightly  iirojectiug  with  indistinct  out- 
nes,  peripapillary  retinal  cedema  was  very  apparent,  the  ari«rie^ 
were  quite  thinned,  and  the  veins  were  turgid  and  tortuous*  At  the 
autopsy  the  evidences  of  an  existing  malarial  affection  were  found. 
Examination  of  fresh  8i>ecimena  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
showed  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  a  cert^iiu  numl>er  of  red  blood  cor- 
puscles containing  malarial  pantsites  with  central  pigmeut.  Exam- 
ination of  the  i>ul[>  o!  the  spleen  showed  the  presence  of  black  pig- 
ment and  crescent  forms  of  the  malarial  panisite.  On  histological 
examination  no  chtmges  were  found  in  the  nerve  centres  beyond  the 
presence  within  the  capillaries  of  red  cori>uscles  containing  malarial 
parasites  all  in  the  stjige  of  central  pigmentation.  Histological  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  gave  tlie  following  results:  In  the  sheath, 
especially  the  pia  and  arachnoid,  and  In  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work of  the  optic  nerve  there  was  a  small-celled  infiltration  which  waa 
progressively  more  marked  the  nearer  the  nerve  approached  its  point 
of  entrance  into  the  glubo  of  the  eye.  Even  the  optic  disc,  prominent 
and  with  a  radiating  striatiou  more  accentuated  than  normal^  showed 
a  small-celled  infiltration  which  passed  over  for  a  short  distance  into 
the  retina,  especially  iu  the  layer  containing  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve* 
The  capillaries  and  the  veins  of  the  retina  were  distended  and  filled 
with  blood.  The  choroid  was  markedly  congested,  the  large  venoui* 
channels  being  enormously  distended  and  gorged  with  blootl ;  in  the 
choriocapillaris  was  noted  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes  (leucoeytic 
stasis),  in  the  mid.st  of  which  were  seen  a  few  large  phagocytes  con- 
taining granules  of  melanotic  pigment.  No  trace  of  malarial  parasites 
was  to  be  found  in  the  vessels  either  of  the  retina  or  of  the  choroid. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  two  other  crises  of  malarial  amaurtmis  with 
optic  neuritis  during  the  same  year  in  the  hospital  of  Sau  Giovanni. 
One  of  these  was  in  the  i>erson  of  a  child  and  terminatetl  in  j^enua- 
nent  blindness  in  both  eyes  in  consec[uenoe  of  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who,  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  almost  complete  blindness,  had  a  partial  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves,  and  was  left  with  a  moderate  acuteness  of  central  vision 
with  a  marked  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field.  Both  of  these 
patientB  suffered  from  i|uite  grave  attacks  of  estivoautumnal  fever. 
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Poncet,  who  was  the  first  to  study  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
the  ocular  changes  due  to  malaria,  has  described  a  retinochoroiditis 
occurring  with  both  acute  and  chronic  malaria.  Ox)hthalmoscopic 
examination  revealed  a  venous  congestion  of  the  fundus  accompanied 
by  peripapillary  retinal  oedema  and  by  a  slight  prominence  of  the 
optic  disc,  which  had  taken  on  a  characteristic  pinkish  grayish-black 
tint  in  its  central  portion.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
an  individual  dead  during  an  attack  of  pernicious  fever  showed,  in 
addition  to  the  characteristic  ax)pearances  of  an  acute  optic  neuritis 
with  papillary  oedema,  an  injection  of  the  capillaries  of  the  retina  and 
ox)tic  disc  due  to  a  stasis  of  white  corpuscles  (?)  containing  black  pig- 
ment in  their  centre  and  which  were  so  crowded  one  against  the  other 
as  to  have  taken  on  a  polygonal  shape.  In  the  choroid  the  blood- 
vessels were  found  enormously  distended  and  filled  with  leucocytes, 
pigmented  for  the  most  part. 

GuAmieri,  in  a  recent  study  of  retinal  changes  complicating  ma- 
larial infection,  has  corrected  certain  errors  made  by  Poncet,  who 
wrote  in  1878  before  the  malarial  parasite  had  been  discovered. 
Guamieri  has  shown  that  the  retinal  capillaries  contain  red  cor- 
puscles exclusively,  and  that  these  contain  amoebse  which  are  most 
frequently  pigmented.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  nature  of  these  elements  and  that  they  cannot  possibly 
bo  taken  for  pigmented  leucocytes,  as  they  were  by  Poncet.  In  the 
retinal  vessels  Guamieri  found  few  and  slight  changes.  In  some  capil- 
laries only  he  found  the  endothelial  cells  swollen  with  prominent 
nucleus  and  with  very  fine  pigment  granulations  in  the  protoplasm. 
Degenerative  or  necrobiotic  alterations  were  found  very  rarely.  In 
the  choroid  Guamieri  found  almost  all  the  vessels  full  of  large 
leucocytes  with  vesicular  nucleus,  rich  in  pigment,  in  granulations  of 
haemoglobin,  and  in  red  corpuscles  containing  plasmodia.  The  dis- 
tribution of  amoeba-containing  blood  cells  in  the  retinal  vessels  was 
made  according  to  definite  laws.  The  capillaries  contained  red  cells 
with  Plasmodia  in  an  advanced  stage  of  their  vital  cycle;  in  the  other 
larger  vessels  the  red  globules  with  adult  parasites  always  occupied 
the  x)eripheral  portion  of  the  blood  column,  just  as  Marchiafava  and 
Bignami  have  described  as  occurring  in  other  viscera. 

Poncet  and  Guamieri  hold  that  even  malarial  amaurosis  sine 
materia,  in  which  ophtha1moscox)ical  examination  reveals  no  changes, 
is  dei>endent  upon  these  mechanical  alterations  in  the  blood  circula- 
tion of  the  retina  and  choroid  which  they  described.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  attacks  of  temporary  blindness,  says  Guamieri,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  globular  and  phagocytic  stasis  in  the  smaller  vessels  of 
these  parts. 
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In  addition  to  optic  neuritis  and  retinocboroiditiB,  acuta  malarial 
infection  is  capable,  according  to  certain  aotboiB,  of  producing  other 

chaiij*es  in  the  retina  which  may  cause  amaurosis.  Thus  Despagnet 
has  described  a  case  occurring  in  a  jonng  woman  who  bad  suffered 
in  Africa  from  repeated  attacks  of  pernicious  fever,  and  on  the  Mli 
attack  became  totally  blind.  Upon  the  malarial  attack  being  cored 
the  sight  did  not  return,  and  forty  days  later,  in  Paris,  Despaguet 
discovered  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  a  generalized  retinal 
arteritis.  TJuder  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  quinine  the 
patient  improved  rapidly,  and  had  finally  relatively  gooil  eight,  but 
with  a  greatly  restricted  visual  field. 

Betinal  hemorrhages,  with  or  without  amaurosis  or  amblyopia, 
have  quit^  frequently  been  observed  in  cases  of  acute  malarial  infec* 
tion.  Sometimes  in  consequence  of  their  situation  near  the  equaAr 
of  the  eye  they  escape  detection  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  they  cm 
always  be  found  on  histological  examination  of  the  eye  post  mortem. 

The  diagnosis  of  malarial  amaurosis  presents  no  difficulty,  sinc^ 
malaria  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  malady.  In  certain 
oases,  howeveri  there  might  arise  a  doubt  whether  the  amaurosis  was 
due  to  malarial  infection  or  to  quinine  poisoning;  and  th©  need  of  % 
speedy  diagnosis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  here,  since  in  one  case 
a  cure  w^ould  be  quickly  obtained  by  puahing  the  quinine,  while  in 
th©  other  such  a  course  would  only  aggravate  the  trouble*  Quinine 
amaurosis  could  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  than  the  permaneat 
form  of  malarial  poisoning,  since  the  former  has  always  a  fairly  loDg 
course*  In  doubtful  cases  of  this  nature  th©  ophthalmoscope  will 
always  decide  the  question.  The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  in  cases 
of  quinine  amaurosis  is  most  characteristic.  There  are  i^igns  of  a 
grave  ischemia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  The  arteries  and  veins 
are  extremely  contracted,  and  all  tnices  of  them  ai'e  often  lost  at  a 
short  distance  from  th©  papilla.  The  oivtic  disc  is  from  the  first  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  as  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  th©  optic  nerre^  and  its 
contour  is  very  distinct.  There  are  no  traces  of  retinal  hemorrhage. 
Very  different  are  the  changes  in  the  fundus  as  seen  through  the 
ophthalmoscope  in  cases  of  malarial  amaurosis*  There  we  find  hy- 
perj^mia,  papillary  cedema,  optic  neuritis,  and  retinal  liemorrhng©  or 
arteritis  which  give  a  picture  wholly  unlike  that  of  quiniue  amaurosis* 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  retinal  veesals,  but 
this  is  of  short  duration,  or  when  [permanent  is  limited  to  th©  arteries 
alone  and  never  occurs  in  the  veins  which  are  always  more  or  leea 
dilated. 

Ill  its  subsequent  course,  also,  malarial  Amaurosis  differs  greatly 
from  the  quinine  affection*     The  former  ia  almost  always  of  brief  da- 
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ration  and  often  terminates  in  complete  recovery,  bnt  may  result  in 
total  blindness  through  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Quinine  amau- 
rosis, on  the  other  hand,  is  of  much  longer  duration,  but  is  of  better 
prognosis,  for  even  when  complete  amaurosis  has  lasted  several 
months  the  patient,  under  appropriate  treatment,  will  usually  regain 
a  fairly  acute  central  vision.  The  visual  field,  however — and  this  is 
another  characteristic  of  quinine  amaurosis — is  concentrically  nar- 
rowed, sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  patients  whose  field  of  vision 
may  be  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  of  reading  and  writing  cannot  go 
out  alone.  Another  characteristic  of  quinine  amaurosis  is  that,  even 
when  the  patient  has  regained  a  fairly  good  amount  of  vision,  the 
ophthalmoscopic  signs  persist  almost  unchanged  and  the  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  contrasts  strongly  with  the  relatively  good  condition 
of  the  sight. 

Other  Ocular  Changes. — Lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  eyes  which 
are  associated  with  an  acute  malarial  affection  have  been  described, 
but  they  are  much  less  common  than  those  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve,  and  we  do  not  think  their  dependence  upon  malaria  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Pennoff  has  described  a  case  of  suppurative  choroiditis  coming  on 
during  an  attack  of  fever  and  terminating  in  atrophy  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  Cases  of  intis  have  also  been  described  by  Pennoff.  Seliick 
saw,  in  a  regiment  in  the  Caucasus,  in  which  seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
diseases  were  malarial,  five  cases  of  iritis  with  formation  of  posterior 
synechia)  which  were  cured  in  a  few  days  after  the  administration  of 
quinine.  Kagot  saw  in  Pointe  h,  Pitre  in  Guadeloupe  two  cases  of 
soft  cataract  occurring  in  young  mulattoes  who  had  suffered  from 
comatose  pernicious  fever.  The  opacity  of  the  crystalline  came  on 
suddenly  after  the  pernicious  attack,  and  in  each  case  a  complete 
double  cataract  was  formed  in  the  course  of 'a  few  months.  Bagot 
holds  that  these  cataracts  were  due  to  profound  disturbances  of  the 
ocular  circulation  caused  by  the  malarial  infection.  Van  Milligen 
and  Kipp  have  described  a  special  form  of  ulcerative  keratitis  (kera- 
titis dendritica)  complicating  malaria. 

Eye  Complications  of  Chronic  Malaria. — The  ocular  changes  en- 
countered in  chronic  malaria  are  also  located  chiefly  in  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve.  Poncet  has  found  in  chronic  malaria  cases  of  retinocho- 
roiditis  with  grayish-black  injection  of  the  median  zone  of  the  optic 
nerve,  peripapillary  oedema,  and  grave  venous  congestion,  accom- 
panied by  very  many  retinal  hemorrhages  occupying  in  both  eyes 
almost  all  the  part  accessible  to  ophthalmoscopic  observation;  these 
were  minute  and  punctiform  at  the  periphery,  but  large  and  irregular 
in  outline  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  disc.     In  another  case  of 
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malarial  eacbexia,  id  which  he  was  able  to  study  the  condition  of  the 
ejes  under  the  inicro9coi>e  poet  mortem,  Poncet  foimd  the  reima 
thickly  dotted  with  puiietiform  liemorrhagey,  but  saw  no  melauaBmiA 
in  the  retinal  cai>illariea,  which,  on  the  contrary,  gave  e^^idencesof 
inflammation  with  proliferation  of  the  endothelium.  In  the  choroid 
ako  the  melaniemia  may  be  but  little  marked. 

Sukefj  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  malarial  eye  troubles  in  individuals  who  had  cx>ntracted  tie 
fever  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  frequently  observed  a  ehronie 
optic  neuritis  in  those  suffering  from  malarial  cachesLia.  The  most 
characteristic  subjective  symptom  of  this  chronic  optic  neuritis^  which 
is  the  same  thing  at  l}ottom  as  Poncet's  malarial  retinochoroiditis, 
consists  in  marked  oscillations  in  the  degree  of  visual  acutenese 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Diminutions  in  vision  as  low  aa 
one-tenth  may  improve  so  much  within  two  or  three  weeks  as  to 
attain  an  acuteness  of  one-half  or  even  two-thirds,  then  to  fall  agato 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  one-tenth.  The  affection  is  invariably 
bilateral,  but  does  not  ordinarily  begin  at  the  same  time  in  the  h»'o 
eyes.  The  visual  field  remains  intact  or  is  at  most  very  slightly  nar- 
rowed concentrically-  Color  perception  is  always  normal  exeeptin 
the  cases  which  terminate  in  atrophy.  In  a  certain  uuml>er  of  cases 
Snker  found  hemeralopia.  The  ophthalraoacopic  picture  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Poncet  under  the  term  malarial  retinochon^iditis.  The 
optic  disc  is  prominent  and  has  a  grayish  or  blackish-red  tint,  the 
retina  has  lost  its  characteristio  brilliancy  in  the  parts  surrounding 
the  papilla,  the  contour  of  the  papilla  is  indistinct,  and  the  veins  anp 
dihited  and  tortuous.  Sulzer  lays  special  stress  upon  the  color  of  the 
pa^iilla  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  importance.  The  same  observer  noted 
a  termination  in  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  irregular 
narrowing  of  the  visual  field  in  eight  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  chronic 
optic  neuritis.  In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  he  found  peripheral 
hemorrhages  of  the  retina,  but  absorption  occurred  promptly  without 
leaving  any  pigment  deposits  behind. 

Bull  has  described  two  cases  of  white  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves 
of  malarial  origin,  without  any  signs  of  a  preceding  infiammation, 
with  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field,  and  dyschroniatopsia. 

Besides  the  hemorrhages  accompanying  malarial  retinochoroiditis 
and  chronic  optic  neuriti^j  others  have  been  observed  independent  of 
these  conditions  in  chronic  malaria.  Thus  Pennoff  saw  in  a  case  of 
malarial  cachexia  a  number  of  small  retinal  hemorrhages  accompanied 
by  hemianopsia  and  dyschromatopsia,  which  occurred  with  every  new 
febrile  paroxysm*  Yon  Kries  has  described  two  cases  of  intraocnlar 
hemorrhage  occurring  as  a  sequel  of  malarial  fever;  in  one  of  Ibeea 
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cases  there  were  multiple  retinal  hemorrhages  in  both  eyes,  and  in 
the  other  case  there  was  a  severe  hemorrhage  in  the  vitreous  of  the 
left  eye. 

Serous  Effusion  into  the  Vitreous. — Seely  in  1882,  and  more  recently 
Sulzer,  described  a  special  change  in  the  vitreous  humor  associated 
with  chronic  malarial  infection.  This  consists  in  a  whitish  infiltra- 
tion of  the  vitreous  body,  occurring  at  intervals  and  causing  an  almost 
complete  loss  of  sight.  On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  nothing  is 
seen  beyond  a  white  reflex  characteristic  of  this  affection.  Seely  at- 
tributes this  change  to  a  serous  infiltration  into  the  vitreous  occasioned 
by  chronic  malarial  poisoning.  In  the  two  cases  described  by  him, 
after  an  oscillating  course  for  a  few  months,  the  affection  terminated 
in  recovery,  quinine  having  been  given  regularly.  One  of  these  cases 
was  complicated  with  left  supraorbital  neuralgia,  which  disappeared 
together  with  the  eye  trouble;  in  the  other  case  there  remained  per- 
manently a  few  movable  flocculi  in  the  vitreous.  In  two  of  the  cases 
observed  by  Sulzer  the  termination  was  more  grave.  These  patients 
suffered  from  severe  malarial  cachexia  with  x>rofound  ana}mia;  the 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  vitreous,  which  was  already  of  long  standing 
when  the  patients  came  under  observation,  was  not  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  either  of  the  cases,  but  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  many 
movable  flocculi  joined  together  to  form  a  sort  of  cobweb  through  the 
meshes  of  which  the  vitreous,  still  somewhat  oi)aque,  allowed  the 
fundus  to  be  seen  only  obscurely,  yet  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
permit  the  recognition  of  the  atrophic  white  appearance  of  the  optic 
disc.  In  a  third  case,  which  came  under  observation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble,  Sulzer  obtained  a  complete  cure  by  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses.  Pennoff  also  described  a  diffuse 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  but  they  were 
always  associated  with  changes  in  the  iris  and  choroid. 

Albuminuric  lietimtis. — Cases  of  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  accom- 
panied by  oedema  and  albuminuria,  in  which  occasionally  the  oi)h- 
thalmoscopic  picture  of  albuminuric  retinitis  has  been  noted,  have 
been  described  as  dependent  upon  malarial  cachexia;  but  in  these  the 
retinal  trouble  is  attributable  rather  to  the  renal  lesion  than  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  malarial  poison.  Poncet,  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  eyes  in  one  of 
these  cases,  found  the  lesions  of  ordinary  albuminuric  retinitis,  com- 
plicated by  special  endarteritis  ending  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  also 
the  presence  of  pigmented  phagocytes  in  the  capillaries  of  the  cho- 
roid, this  being  the  characteristic  lesion  of  albuminuric  retinitis  due 
to  malaria. 
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DrSEASES  OP  THE  EaSS. 

Numerous  affections  of  th©  ears  have  been  described  as  due  to  the 
action  of  the  malarial  poisorij  btit  many  reports  of  tliis  nature  eboold 
be  accepted  with  reserre.  Indeed^  the  intarmitteuce  of  some  auditory 
affection,  ita  cure  after  the  e^thibitiou  of  quinioe,  or  its  occurrence  in 
a>  imtient  coming  from  a  malarious  region  who  has  an  enlargeil  spleen, 
is  not  sufficient  without  other  affirmatiTe  faets  to  establish  its  depeu- 
deuce  upon  malaria.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  affections  whicJi 
have  been  regarded  by  different  authora  as  of  malarial  origin  have 
been  eimply  accidental  complicatioiis.  And  again,  in  other  cases,  m 
we  have  seen  when  discnsBing  malarial  eye  troubles,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  disturbances  should  have  been  credited  to  the  action  of 
the  malarial  jioison  or  to  that  of  quinine.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  aural  diseases  w^hich  can  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  malurk 
are  certainly  very  rarely  encountered.  In  the  aural  clinic  of  the  mm- 
versity,  out  of  a  total  of  about  six  hundred  cases  of  ear  disease  anuti- 
ally  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  can  be  credited  to  malaria ;  antl  this 
proportion  would  be  still  further  reduced  if  we  take  away  the  cases 
of  suppurative  otitis  media,  w^hich  disease  we  beUeve  to  be  an  acci- 
dental complication  and  not  the  direct  effect  of  malarial  infection. 
In  our  long  experience  with  malaria  in  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spiiito 
we  have  never  seen  any  auditory  trouble  beyond  a  more  or  less  grave 
transitory  deafness,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  and  then  only  in  pa- 
tients who  had  taken  quinine  in  large  doses  for  a  long  jieriod. 

The  following  affections  have  been  described  by  various  otologisis 
as  of  malarial  origin : 

Mermittcnt  Ofahjla.—WeheT  Liel  (1871)  and  Voltolini  (1878) 
have  described  cases  of  this  kind  which  they  regarded  as  instances  of 
trigeminal  neuralgia.  De  Eossi,  of  Kome,  claims  to  have  encountered 
this  intermittent  otalgia  not  infrequently  in  malarial  subjects^  the 
curative  action  of  quinine  being  very  evident.  Politzer  also  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  malarial  intermittent  otalgia, 

S.  L.  Frank,  of  Baltimore,  has  reported  a  unique  case  of  inter- 
mittent tinnitus  of  malarial  causation  which  was  cured  by  means  of 
arseniato  of  quinine. 

Lahynnihme  Vcriifjo.—'F^n^Ti^  upon  whom  we  have  drawn  freely 
in  tlie  preparation  of  this  section,  reports  two  cases  of  this  affection. 
The  first  was  in  the  iierson  of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  from  malaria 
for  two  years,  then  recovered,  and  w^aa  again  attacked  with  fever  last- 
ing for  four  months.  During  this  latter  period  every  febrile  par- 
oxysm was  preceded  by  deafness  and  tinnitus,  and  then  followed 
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extreme  vertigo  and  retching.  The  vertigo  was  so  pronounced  that 
the  patient  felt  as  if  he  were  falling  down,  and  he  would  actually  fall 
unless  he  sat  down  at  once.  With  the  appearance  of  the  chill  and 
fever  the  vertigo  ceased,  leaving  the  patient  deaf  and  bewildered. 
Recovery  took  place  at  the  end  of  about  a  month  under  treatment 
with  quinine.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  hunter  who  had  acquired 
the  disease  at  Sermoneta,  a  very  malarious  region,  and  had  had  two 
I)emicious  attacks.  After  many  slight  aural  symptoms,  in  October, 
1889,  he  was  seized  after  a  febrile  paroxysm  with  deafness  and  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  and  with  such  severe  vertigo  that  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
the  face  being  drawn  at  the  same  time  over  to  the  right  shoulder. 
This  attack  was  repeated  three  times  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  and 
the  patient  then  consulted  a  physician,  who  found  an  enlarged  spleen 
and  estivoautumual  parasites  in  the  blood ;  there  was  deafness,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side,  together  with  bilateral  tinnitus.  A  cure  was 
effected  in  two  months  by  means  of  quinine. 

Certain  lesions  of  tlie  internal  ear  or  auditory  nerve^  causing  more  or 
less  deafness,  which  were  apparently  cured  or  improved  under  the 
use  of  quinine,  have  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  malarial 
poison.  Thus  Wolff  mentions  a  periodical  deafness  occurring  in  in- 
termittent fever;  and  Qelle  speaks  of  a  special  form  of  deafness  which 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  febrile  paroxysms  and  yields  only  to  treat- 
ment with  salts  of  quinine.  This  deafness  may  be  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  malaria  or  it  may  accompany  the  febrile  manifestations ;  it 
is  met  with  only  in  malarious  districts,  and  all  forms  of  treatment, 
except  that  by  quinine,  are  said  to  be  useless. 

Thomas  Barr  says  that  the  malarial  fevers  may  often  be  followed 
by  labyrinthine  deafness,  although  he  adds  that  the  administration  of 
quinine  may  probably  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  this  condition. 
Ferreri  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  after  two  weeks  of  fever 
without  having  taken  quinine,  lost  his  hearing  in  the  right  ear  and 
suffered  also  from  marked  tinnitus ;  otoscopic  examination  showed  an 
apparently  normal  organ.  In  another  case  the  same  observer  noted  a 
loss  of  hearing  on  the  right  side  following  an  attack  of  delirious  per- 
nicious fever  in  a  lad  sixteen  years  of  age;  objective  examination 
revealed  no  disease  of  the  middle  ear. 

'  Ferreri  also  describes  two  cases  in  which,  during  the  course  of  a 
malarial  infection  with  estivoautumual  x)araaites  in  the  blood,  deaf- 
ness with  vertigo  and  tinnitus  occurred;  the  result  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation in  these  cases  was  a  tentative  diagnosis  of  labyrinthine  hemor- 
rhage of  malarial  origin. 

Otitis  Media. — Finally  we  note  that  various  otologists  believe 
themselves  justified  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  acute  malarial 
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middle-ear  diaeajset  of  which  two  forms  have  been  described.  One  of 
these  is  characterized  by  a  simple  hyperi^mia  of  the  tympanum  witi 
a  serous  or  mucoaerous  exudation;  the  other  is  a  true  purulent  otitk 
media.  To  the  first  of  these  forma  belong  prolmblj  the  c-ases  men- 
tioned by  Weber  Liel,  who  speaks  of  an  intermittent  malarial  otitic, 
and  those  descrilied  by  Hotz,  who  refers  to  patienta  prostrated  by  vio- 
lent otalf^ia  aud  cephalalgia  and  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
most  grave  suppuration  of  the  drum,  while  otoscopic  examination  re- 
vealed uothing  Ijeyond  a  very  slight  tympanic  hypersemia.  In  these 
cases  the  facts  that  the  patients  have  come  from  malarions  regions,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  lesions  to  explain  the  severe  subjective  symptoms, 
the  inefficacy  of  the  ordinary  local  treatment^  and  the  curative  action 
of  quinine  are  sufficient,  according  to  various  authors,  to  prove  the 
malarial  origin.  De  Kossi,  of  Eome,  claims  to  have  observed  no|  a 
few  cases  of  suppurative  malarial  diseaae  of  the  middle  ear,  and  other 
otologists  mention  malaria  among  the  causes  of  this  affection. 

If  we  think  of  the  gravity  and  relative  frequencj*^  of  suppnrativ» 
affections  in  individuals  poisoned  with  malaria,  we  shall  exjierieuce 
no  surprise  that  such  persons  should  occasionally  suffer  from  a  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  but  all  that  we  know  of 
the  pathology  of  malaria  speaks  against  the  theory  of  a  malarial 
origin  of  a  suppurative  process. 

We  have  already  noted,  in  speaking  of  pneumonia,  endocarditis, 
and  various  acute  inflammations  of  serous  membriines,  that,  whenever 
a  bacteriological  examination  has  been  possible,  the  ordinary  pug 
cocci  or  the  diplococcus  pneumoniss  have  beeu  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation.  We  do  not  possess  records  of  an>^  dii-eci  re- 
searches in  this  direction  in  case  of  purulent  otitis  media,  but  there 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  same  conditions  prevail  here,  and 
the  disease  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  simply  as  au  accidental 
complication  and  not  as  directly  due  to  the  action  of  the  malarial 
Plasmodia. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  anatomico- 
pathological  researches,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  labyriuthiue  hemorrhage  (labyrinthitis  hfemorrhagicji  of 
some  writers)  wheu  we  recall  the  well-established  facts  of  the  pathol- 
ogy of  malaria,  such  as  hemorrhage  of  the  retina,  ot  the  nerve  ceu* 
tres,  etc.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  degenerative  changes  in  the 
auditory  nerve  or  its  nucleus,  or  even  transitory  acute  hypersemia  of 
the  internal  or  middle  ear,  may  be  due  to  the  actiou  of  the  maliirial 
poison. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  believe  that,  while  there  is  no  reason 
to  deny  the  malarial  origin  of  certain  cases  of  intermittent  otalgia^  of 
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labyrinthine  vertigo,  of  intermittent  deafness,  or  even  of  intermittent 
hypersBmia  of  the  membrana  tympani,  we  must  nevertheless  regard 
with  reserve  cases  of  purulent  otitis  media  of  supposed  malarial 
causation. 

Olfactory  and  Gustatory  Disturbances. 

Oases  of  anosmia  and  also  of  transitory  loss  of  taste  have  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  during  the  malarial  attack  (Mannaberg),  but  we 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with  affections  of  this  character. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries.  « 

Some  authorities  (Durosiez,  Lancereaux,  and  others,  quoted  by 
Laveran)  hold  that  endocarditis  may  develop  under  the  influence  of 
malaria.  This  opinion*  was  apparently  but  erroneously  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  some  forms  of  endocarditis  are  accompanied  by  inter- 
mittent fever  with  a  protracted  course,  frequently  periodical  in  its 
nature,  quotidian  or  tertian  in  its  type,  preceded  by  chills  and  fol- 
lowed by  sweating,  with  relative  well-being  during  the  intervals  of 
apyrexia.  The  course  of  this  fever  in  malarial  climates  leads  us  to  a 
diagnosis  of  malaria,  but  quinine  gives  no  good  results,  the  patient 
grows  worse,  cerebral  emboli  occur,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall 
the  fact  that  when  inflammations  of  the  endocardium  occur  in  su^erers 
from  malaria,  they  must  be  regarded  as  intercurrent  diseases.  We 
have  had  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  in  chronic  malaria;  in  one 
of  these  there  was  a  cerebral  embolus  which  caused  hemiplegia  and 
aphasia,  and  brought  to  an  end  the  large  doses  of  quinine  which  the 
physician  had  been  giving  for  some  time  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  dealing  with  malarial  fever. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  endocarditis  applies  also  to  chronic 
arteritis.  Although  some  French  authors,  as  Lancereaux  and  Huchard, 
hold  to  the  malarial  origin  of  this  lesion,  there  are  no  reliable  data  to 
uphold  this  opinion.  In  the  cases  quoted  by  Lancereaux  not  only 
does  the  malarial  etiology  fail  to  appear,  but  there  were  no  malarial 
lesions  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Laveran  rightly  observes  that  if  the 
lesions  of  the  aorta  and  the  angina  pectoris  which  they  cause  were 
often  due  to  malaria,  this  causal  relationship  would  certainly  not  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  physicians  practising  in  malarial  regions. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Apparatus. 

We  have  already  mentioned  symptoms  relating  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines  which  apx>ear  in  grave  infections.     Digestive  disturb- 
ances as  sequelsB  in  malaria  are  not  frequent,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
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when  the  attack  is  over  tlie  patients  usually  hare  an  esceUent  app&* 
tite,  and  th©  digestive  functiaoB  are  in  good  working  order,  except, 
of  course,  io  anfemic  and  cachectic  patients.  When,  however,  there 
are  fretjuent  relapses,  which  are  attended  by  diarrhcj&as,  e^peeiallr 
those  of  a  sanguineous  nature,  the  symptom  may  persist  after  the  at- 
tacks and  finally  present  the  clinical  form  of  uleeraUve  enieritw.  The 
gene«it4  of  this  condition  is  the  intestinal  localizations  of  malarial 
parasites  which  are  repeated  in  eacli  attack,  not  so  severely  as  in 
pernicious  malaria,  but  sufficiently  so  to  subject  the  epithelium  to 
retrogressive  lesious  wliicli  leave  a  free  fiehl  to  bacterial  invaBions, 
and  these  result  in  persistent  and  even  ulcerative  enteritis  that  may 
end  fatally.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  Interest  to  recall  that  in  mala- 
rial cachexia  with  amyloid  degeneration  gmtnc ulcers  are  found  which 
are  due  to  the  malarial  condition. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  kidney  lesions  in  pernicious  infections  have  already  been 
described;  they  are  miravascular  (parasite-infected  red  corpuscles, 
melaniferous  and  globuliferous  phagocytes),  vascular  (lesions  of  the 
endothelium),  and  exiravascidar.  These  consist  in  the  sometimes 
extensive  necroses  of  the  epithelium,  and  their  exfoliation  in  the 
presence  of  casts  and  in  endocapsular  exudations.  The  latter  altera- 
tions correspond  to  those  found  in  other  infections,  such  as  scarlatina 
and  diphtheria,  wiiich  are  certainly  of  toxic  origin.  In  relation  to  the 
anatomico-pathological  lesions  are  the  functional  changes  in  tlie  kid- 
neys in  pernicious  fevers  (albuminuria  with  casts,  hfematuria,  etc.). 
From  a  knowledge  of  these  alterations  alone  we  may  infer  that  in 
malaria  as  in  other  infections  there  may  be  acute,  sulmcnte,  or 
chronic  jiephritis.  Physicians  practising  in  our  malarial  distrieta 
know  that  nephritis  sometimes  follows  malaria,  and  in  the  Boman 
hospitals  we  often  have  occasion  to  observe  cases  of  this  kidney  dis- 
ease in  patients  who  are  or  who  have  l>een  affecteti  with  malaria. 

It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  really  any  connection  of  cause 
and  eflfect  between  malaria  and  nephritis,  or  whether  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  nephritis  dn©  to  some  otlier  cause  happens  to  develop  in 
malarial  patients*  To  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  and  weigh  the  arguments  justly*  Ant hori ties 
disagree  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  kidney  affection  in  malaria,  the 
probability  being  that  this  frequency  varies  in  different  climates. 

We  will  quote  from  a  few  of  the  T^Titers  who  have  treated  of  the 
subject*  Bosenstein  recognizes  an  acute  nephritis  as  a  result  of 
malarial  infection,  finding  the  support  for  his  opinion  in  the  albu- 
minuria which  occurs  during  the  febrile  attacks.     Acute  nephritis 
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(diminished  urine,  blood,  albumin,  casts,  oedema,  etc.)  may  develop 
during  the  course  of  intermittent  quotidian  fevers,  whatever  be  the 
original  type.  The  duration  may  be  of  weeks  and  months,  but  as  a 
rule  both  nephritis  and  fever  cease  under  the  administration  of  qui- 
nine. According  to  Bosenstein,  even  chronic  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis may  be  the  result  of  malaria,  and  is  developed  either  dur- 
ing the  infection,  especially  if  the  sweating  stage  be  absent,  or  at 
var^dng  periods  after  the  fever  has  disappeared,  even  when  the  pa- 
tients think  themselves  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to  their  work. 
Bartels  believes  malarial  infection  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  causes 
of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis.  His  observations  were  made 
in  Kiel  on  patients  who  came  from  the  plains  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Senator,  after  giving  malaria  as  a  cause  of  nephritis,  says  that  he 
has  seen  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  in  persons  who  had  suffered  from 
malaria,  but  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  infection  was  the  sole  cause.  Among  French  authors  are  to  be 
mentioned  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  who  have  made  the  subject  a  matter 
of  si)ecial  study.  They  distinguish  two  anatomico-pathological  forms 
of  nephritis : 

(1)  Diffuse  or  glomerular  nephritis; 

Acute  Form. — This  occurs  in  the  first  period  of  the  infection  or 
during  convalescence,  and  develops  in  the  course  of  several  weeks  or 
months.  Anasarca  is  of  considerable  amount  and  of  rapid  develop- 
ment; the  urine  is  scanty,  albuminous,  highly  colored,  sometimes 
bloody,  with  abundant  sediment,  etc.  In  other  cases  there  is  partial 
and  wandering  oedema,  with  clear,  abundant,  and  only  slightly  albu- 
minous urine;  but  oliguria  may  suddenly  occur  and  the  urine  may 
contain  blood  or  merely  haemoglobin.  With  either  form  the  malarial 
attacks  may  continue  and  even  be  accompanied  by  icterus.  The  kid- 
neys are  enlarged,  the  surfaces  are  smooth,  the  cortical  substance  is 
slightly  increased;  the  glomeruli  are  voluminous,  the  pyramids  of  a 
dark  red  color.  A  microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  altera- 
tions are  chiefly  in  the  glomeruli  and  consist  of  intraglomerular  and 
periglomerular  infiltrations  and  intracapsular  exudations.  There  are 
also  retrogressive  changes  in  the  epithelium,  haemosiderinic  pigmenta- 
tion, hyaline  casts,  casts  containing  leucocytes  or  red  corpuscles,  etc. 

Chronic  Form, — The  clinical  characteristics  vary  greatly ;  it  may 
develop  insidiously  during  chronic  infection.  The  kidneys  are  de- 
creased in  size,  weight,  and  consistence;  the  surface  is  smooth  or 
finely  granular.  The  principal  alteration  is  sclerosis  of  the  glomeruli, 
causing  progressive  sclerosis  of  tlie  organ. 

(2)  Granular  nephritis ; 

Acute  Form. — This  develops  preferably  in  persons  who  have  had 
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znanj  relapses*  It  begins  with  rapidly  developiBg  anasarca  and 
ascites.  The  uriue  is  scanty,  highly  colored,  very  albuminoua,  with 
abundant  sediment  largely  composed  of  colloid  casts.  The  ttrsBinic 
symptoms  develop  with  exceptional  gravity.  The  kidneys  are  large 
and  pale;  the  cortical  substance  is  increased  in  size  and  of  a  pale  yel- 
low color,  covered  with  whitish,  rounded  and  slightly  prominent 
specks ;  between  these  granulations  the  parenchyma  is  hyperaemic,  as 
are  the  ijyramids  of  Malpighi ;  the  glomeruli  are  for  the  most  part 
ansGmic.  A  microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  granulationa 
are  formed  by  tubulea  with  voluminons  epithelium  and  dilated  lumina; 
from  this  epithelium  is  elaborated  the  colloid  substance  which  forms 
the  colloid  casts.  The  glomeruli  are  but  slightly  altered,  a  few  of 
them,  however,  being  swollen  and  of  a  vitreous  aepect.  The  renal 
tissue  between  the  specks  is  hypercemic;  the  tubules  are  narrow  and 
filled  with  small  epithelial  cells. 

Chrome  i^orm,— Tliis  presents  the  clinical  eymptome  and  the  an- 
atomico-pathological alterations  of  atrophic  granular  kidney, 

From  Kelach  and  Kiener'a  description  we  see  that  the  nephritia 
of  malaria  is  not  distinguished  by  any  anatomical  or  clinical  characn 
teristics,  with  the  exception  of  its  development  during  or  after 
malarial  infection,  that  serve  to  diflferentiate  it  from  nephritis  doe 
to  any  other  cause.  We  might  permit  ourselves  several  criticisms 
upon  the  description  and  interpretation  given  of  these  forms  of 
nephritic,  but  it  seems  of  most  importance  to  note  simply  that  poa- 
sibly  amjloid  degeneration  was  not  carefully  distinguished  in  these 
cafies,  and  that  several  of  the  forms  considered  acute  were  rathar 
subacute  or  chronic. 

Laveran  has  observed  epithelial  and  interstitial  nephritis  in 
Doalarial  patients. 

Marchiafava  and  Ferraresi,  after  mentiDuing  that  they  have  seen 
cases  of  renal  alteration  in  persons  who  certainly  showed  the  altersr 
tions  of  malarial  infection,  such  as  melanotic  tumor  of  the  spleen  and| 
liver,  describe  a  case  of  glomerular  nephritis  in  a  subject  affected  by 
malarial  cachexia  with  hepatosplenic  melanosis. 

Thayer  asserts  the  frequency  of  albuminuria  in  malaria;  albumin 
was  found  iu  fully  one-half  of  two  huntlred  and  eighty-four  caaea  ex- 
amined by  him  and  by  Hewetsou,  while  acute  nephritis  was  found  in 
four  cases.  He  states  that  tlie  nephritis  following  malarial  infectioii 
ia  usually  an  acute  diffuse  and  mild  process,  similar  to  that  observed 
in  other  infections*  In  some  cases  the  course  may  be  rajjid  and  fatal; 
in  the  majority,  however,  the  prognosiB  is  favorable  aa  regards  a  com- 
plete cure.  It  ia  not  impossible,  Hewetson  says,  that  in  some  oaaeo 
a  chronic  diffuse  and  lethal  nephritis  should  have  ita  origin  in  malaria. 
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bnt  definite  proofs  of  this  are  wanting.  Thayer  in  a  recent  work, 
however,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  assure  himself  of  the  malarial 
origin  of  chronic  nephritis. 

We  have  observed  cases  of  acute  and  subacute  nephritis  developed 
during  grave  malarial  infection  or  shortly  after  its  cessation,  as  occurs 
after  scarlatina.  Among  others  we  recall  the  case  of  a  little  girl  of 
seven  years  who,  several  days  after  she  was  cured  of  a  pernicious 
infection  contracted  in  the  Boman  Campagna,  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  acute  nephritis  which  lasted  several  weeks,  and  then,  two  attacks  of 
uraemic  convulsions  having  been  overcome,  made  a  good  recovery. 

As  to  chronic  nephritis  (large  mottled  kidney,  contracted  kidney, 
granular  kidney),  several  cases  have  been  seen  at  autopsy  in  patients 
with  chronic  melanotic  tumor  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  but  as  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  these  renal  affections  from  any  other,  it 
can  hardly  be  affirmed  without  an  exact  history  of  the  case  that  they 
were  dependent  on  the  malaria. 

Becently  Bempicci,  of  the  Boman  Medical  Clinic,  has  given  us  a 
work  upon  the  kidney  lesions  in  malaria  which  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  existence  upon  the  subject.  He  studied 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  malarial  infection,  and  taking  into 
account  all  forms  from  simple  albuminuria  up  to  true  nephritis, 
those  in  which  the  malaria  could  be  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  renal  lesion  as  well  as  those  in  which  this  could  merely  be  pre- 
sumed, there  were  in  all  eighty  positive  cases.  By  a  daily  study 
of  the  urine  of  malarial  patients  at  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  he 
became  convinced  that  acute  or  chronic  nephritis  may,  although  in- 
frequently, be  developed  under  the  influence  of  malaria,  and  the 
chronic  form  may  either  follow  the  acute  or  exist  as  such  from  the 
beginning.  His  cases  in  which  the  renal  disease  was  seen  from 
the  beginning  throughout  the  course  of  the  malarial  infection  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  etiology. 

The  albuminuria  of  malaria,  that  is  to  say,  the  temporary  appear- 
ance of  albumin  in  the  urine,  is  divided  by  Bempicci  into  the  fehnle, 
which  accompanies  or  follows  immediately  after  the  malarial  attacks, 
and  the  postmalarialf  which  comes  after  the  cessation  of  the  febrile 
infection  or  which  is  observed  in  cachectics  without  fever.  These 
albuminurias,  especially  the  latter,  are  rare.  The  febrile  albumi- 
nuria is  transitory  and  very  light;  the  postmalarial,  which  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  polyuria,  may  last  somewhat  longer;  that  of 
the  cachectics  is  also  sliglit,  and  though  it  may  last  for  some  time,  it 
usually  disappears  with  the  improvement  of  the  general  conditions. 

Aciite  nephritis  either  develops  during  the  febrile  infection  or  else 
follows  it  (postmalarial  nephritis) ;  it  is  sometimes  slight,  manifested 
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only  bj  the  cedemft,  and  reaolves  in  a  tew  weeks  ^  at  other  times  it  is 
grave,  and  presents  the  symptoms  of  acute  Jtemmrkagie  nephritw.  If 
the  febrile  attacks  return  during  its  eourse,  it  maj  become  mnch 
aggravated  and  end  in  a  urfemic  attack. 

Renal  complications  may  occur  in  every  form  of  malarial  infectioOi 
the  mild  aa  well  as  the  severe.  They  are  more  freiiueiit  in  the  last 
dajs  of  autumn  and  in  the  winter,  Childrt^n  and  young  people  are 
more  predisposed  to  them  than  adulta  and  old  people. 

The  oedema  symptomatic  of  acuta  nephritis  must  be  distinguished 
from  essential  oedema  which  occuis  not  infrequently  in  ehiklren  an  J 
in  young  i»ersons  who  have  intermittent  fever  and  have  become  anit- 
mic,  without  any  albumin  being  found  in  the  urine*  Bempicci  has 
observed  several  of  these  cases,  amoDg  others  one  in  a  young  man  in 
whom  there  was  marked  anasarca  without  albuminuria- 

Although  the  greater  number  of  acute  renal  attacks  which  accom- 
pany or  follow  Tpalarial  infection  end  in  recovery,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  disease  passes  on  to  a  chronic  state;  this  is  more  apt  to 
happen  when  there  are  later  attacks  of  fever,  and  when  the  patient 
does  not  follow  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  regimen  prescribed. 

Chronic  nephritis  may  develop  insidiously^  that  is  to  say,  without 
being  preceded  by  the  syndrome  of  acute  uephritis-  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  chrouic  parenchymatons  nephritis  (usdema,  abundant 
albuminuria,  many  epithelial  and  grauElar  casts,  oUgsemia,  etc, ),  nor 
is  there  anything  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  chronic  nephritis 
due  to  other  causes.  If  fresh  malarial  attacks  occnr,  there  may  be  an 
exacerbation  of  aU  the  symptoms.  Kempicci's  observations  appear 
to  show  that  chronic  nephritis  may  pass  on  to  contracted  kidney. 
This  occurs  as  in  nephritis  of  other  origin,  the  |)OstscarlatiDal,  for 
example,  and  is  marked  by  disappearance  of  the  cedema,  marked  io- 
crease  in  arterial  tension,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart,  polyuria 
with  low  specific  gravity,  scanty  albumin,  very  little  sediment,  etc. 
It  has  not  yet  been  shown  whether  this  form  of  nephritis  can  develop 
inaidiously,  as  it  does  in  the  gouty  diathesis,  arteriosclerosis,  etc* 

Parenchymatous  nephritis  may  become  complicated  by  amyloid 
degeneration,  especially  of  the  glomeruli,  giving  true  amyimd  uephriHs^ 
or,  as  it  is  better  to  call  it,  nephritis  with  amyloid  degeneration.  "We 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  from  the  renal  alterations  previously 
described  this  amyloid  degeneration  which,  although  it  may  involve 
various  organs,  finds  its  chief  seat  in  the  kidneys,  so  that  the  pre- 
dominant  symptoms  are  those  of  changes  in  the  renal  functions.  To 
these  are  added  progressive  emaciation  and  stubborn  diarrhcea.  As 
in  other  amyloid  degenerations,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  met 
with.     The  urine  is  abundant,  with  a  low  specific  gravity^  rich  m 
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albumin,  but  with  little  sediment.  Snch  amyloid  degenerations 
develop  and  progress  rapidly.  A  careful  clinical  examination  of  sev- 
eral cases  shows  that  a  series  of  estivoautumnal  attacks  is  followed 
by  cachexia  with  rapid  course,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  nephritis 
are  predominant,  and  that  death  occurs  after  ursamic  symptoms. 

As  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the  renal  lesions  in  malarial  infections, 
we  are  for  the  present  able  only  to  form  theories.  We  do  not  as  yet 
know  the  pathogenic  agent  of  nephritis  developing  after  scarlatina, 
nor  in  malaria  has  the  knowledge  of  the  malarial  parasite  so  far 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  pathogenesis  of  the  nephritis.  In  perni- 
cious infections  very  few  parasites  are  found  in  the  kidneys,  while 
the  retrogressive  changes  in  the  epithelium  may  be  so  grave  as  to  lead 
to  necrosis.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer,  as  does  Bignami,  that  the 
lesions  are  due  not  to  a  localization  of  parasites  in  the  renal  capiUaries, 
but  to  some  toxic  substance  which  is  brought  by  the  blood  to  the  kid- 
neys and  is  eliminated  by  them.  In  favor  of  this  hypothesis  we  have 
the  increase  in  the  toxicity  of  malarial  urine  recognized  by  many 
investigators,  and  recently  also  by  Bempicci.  Of  course  we  can  as 
yet  state  nothing  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  toxic  substances  to 
which  the  renal  alterations  are  due,  whether  they  are  special  tox- 
ins eliminated  by  the  amoeba,  or  the  products  of  destruction  of  the 
parasites,  red  corpuscles,  and  phagocytes,  or  the  result,  of  the  altered 
metabolism.  And  if  the  toxins  are  always  produced,  we  still  are 
unable  to  say  why  the  renal  lesions  are  so  rare,  or  what  are  the  in- 
termediate factors  which  render  the  kidneys  susceptible. 

Glycosuria,  Polyuria. — Several  observers  have  noted  glycosuria  in 
malaria.  Burdel  (quoted  by  Sternberg)  says  that  he  found  sugar 
in  the  urine  of  eighty  out  of  eighty-six  malarial  cases.  Yemeuil 
{ibidem)  concludes  that  malaria  often  leads  to  glycosuria,  which  is 
transitory  when  it  occurs  during  the  attacks,  but  which  may  be  per- 
manent when  it  occurs  later.  But  recent  researches  do  not  confirm 
these  oi)inions.  All  tlie  investigators  who  have  lately  seriously  prac- 
tised uroscopy  in  malarial  infections,  such  as  Bempicci  and  Masse 
(quoted  by  Bempicci),  have  found  no  sugar  in  the  many  examinations 
which  they  haVe  made  of  the  urine  of  malarial  patients.  We  can  re- 
call only  one  case  of  acute  malarial  cachexia  from  which  tlie  patient 
gradually  recovered,  but  in  whom  a  voracious  api)etite  accompanied 
by  great  thirst  soon  developed,  while  an  examination  of  the  urine, 
of  which  about  eight  litres  a  day  were  passed,  showed  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar.  As  the  patient  was  lost  to  sight,  we  are  unable  to  state 
whether  this  was  a  case  of  transitory  glycosuria  or  of  true  diabetes. 

Polyuria  in  chronic  infections  is  not  infrequent.  Bignami  has 
collected  several  reports  of  polyuria  (four  to  five  litres  a  day)  with 
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slight  iutermittoot  albumiiittria ;  Gib  polywrm  was  tnanifeet^  after 
Uie  attacks  and  liud  a  tendency  to  increase  at  their  approach. 

Diseases  op  the  XiTteb. 

When  tr&ating  of  the  pathological  anatomy  we  described  the  le- 
sions uf  the  liTer  which  are  foujud  in  chronic  malaria,  and  we  saw 
that  the  most  fretiuent  alteration  produced  in  this  orgim  by  the  ft- 
f)ettted  febrile  attacks  antl  the  ensuing  melanosis  is  a  nniform  enlarge- 
tneut  with  increase  of  the  j*erilobular  tissue  causing  projection  of  tli« 
individual  lobnles*  This  hyperplasia  of  the  non-retractile  counectiTe 
tissue,  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  hyperplasia  of  the 
hepatic  tissue  are  the  factors  in  the  increased  size,  which  may  be 
eoormona,  attaining  even  to  4  or  5  kgm,  (8,8  to  11  pounds). 

This  morbid  fleqnela  in  the  liver,  which  was  known  to  the  older 
physicians,  usually  persists  for  some  time  after  the  infection  has 
gone,  even  after  the  disap|)earance  of  the  melanosis.  The  alteratioofl 
do  not  cause  marketl  disturbances  in  fnnctii>u  tif  the  organ ;  there  ii 
no  ascites  aa  in  common  cirrhosis,  no  icterus  as  in  hypertrophic 
biliary  cirrhosis,  no  marked  functional  disturbances,  although  a  histo- 
logical examination  shows  in  this  kifmrtrupkte  lualaruil  hepatitis  that 
not  infrex|uently  there  exists  a  stjisis  of  leucocytes  in  the  caiullarj 
network,  from  which  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a  slowing  of 
the  capillary  circulation. 

When  treating  of  the  pathological  anatomy  we  called  attention  lo 
the  atrophies  which  are  found  in  the  liver  iu  progressive  |)ostmalarial 
amemia^  and  in  old  malarial  patients  who  have  died  of  an  intencnrr^iit 
disease^  and  also  to  the  atrophies  consecutive  to  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  %^ein.  In  cases  of  pylethrombosis  ascites  is  rapidly  formeti  and 
reproduced,  and  there  are  also  intestinal  hemorrhages  which  may  be 
quickly  fat^iL 

A  question  to  which  we  have  already  referred  is  whether  malaria 
can  Ije  a  direct  cause  of  ordinary  cirrhosis,  the  cirrhosis  of  Laennee, 
Ui>on  this  i>oint  authorities  are  divided;  some,  as  Kelsch  and  Kiener 
and  several  Italian  x>*ithologist8,  hold  that  it  may  be;  others,  &a 
Colin  and  Laveran,  say  that  it  is  a  very  rare  occnrreuce ;  and  still 
others,  as  Frerichs,  believe  that  if  cirrhosis  develops  in  malaria,  some 
other  cAuse  in  addition  to  the  malaria,  such  as  alcoholism,  must  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  liver.  Our  exi>erience  leads  as  to  state 
that  altliough  there  may  be  isolated  instances  of  cirrhrksis  of  tlie 
liver  in  old  cases  of  mdaria,  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  the  mahuia 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disease.  If  that  were  the  case,  eirrhosia  of 
the  liver  would  be  more  frequent  in  malarial  countries  than  in  other 
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places ;  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  CSolin,  Laveran, 
Thayer,  and  ourselves.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  an  anatomico- 
X>athological  stndy  of  hyi>ertrophic  malarial  hepatitis  demonstrates 
that  this  is  a  form  by  itself  as  to  its  extension,  the  seat  of  the  new 
connective-tissue  formation,  the  capillary  dilatation,  the  lack  of  com- 
pression of  the  blood  and  bile  vessels,  and  the  relatively  well-recc^- 
nized  genesis;  it  is  therefore  clearly  distinct  from  atrophic  cirrhosis, 
into  which,  moreover,  malarial  hepatitis  cannot  be  directly  converted. 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  not  infrequently  found  as 
the  result  of  chronic  malarial  infection,  or  more  properly  in  malarial 
cachexia. 

Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  chronic  tumor  of  the  spleen.  This 
may  lead  to  several  morbid  sequelsB.  The  enlarged  spleen,  whose 
weight  may  often  attain  several  kilograms,  sometimes  leaves  its  nor- 
mal situation,  and  descending  more  or  less  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
becomes  movable.  The  weight  of  the  organ,  the  elasticity  of  the  liga- 
ments which  hold  it  in  place,  and  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls  are  the  principal  factors  in  the  dislocation  of  the  spleen,  now 
one  and  now  another  predominating ;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  condi- 
tion is  often  found  in  women,  esx)ecially  in  those  who  have  gone  through 
several  pregnancies.  The  new  situation  of  the  spleen  varies — it  may 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  left  iliac  region,  or  elsewhere, 
and  in  any  place  it  may  form  adhesions  and  so  lose  its  mobility. 

But  if  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  prolapsed  spleen  becomes 
stretched  or  twisted  this  may  cause  varices  of  the  veins  which  empty 
into  the  splenic,  that  is  the  gastroepiploic,  the  small  gastric  veins,  etc. 
We  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  patient  with  chronic  malaria  who  died 
of  pneumonia;  the  large  mobile  spleen  had  become  displaced,  and  not 
only  the  suspensory  ligament  was  twisted,  but  also  the  right  portion 
of  the  great  omentum  adhering  to  it,  causing  enormous  varicosities  of 
the  gastroepiploic  veins  and  in  part  of  the  veins  of  the  great  omentum. 

Furthermore,  torsion  of  the  suspensory  ligament  may  be  such  as 
to  compress  si)eciiEilly  the  splenic  veins,  causing  thrombosis  in  them 
and  consequent  necrosis  of  the  spleen.  At  the  autox)sy  of  a  woman 
who  had  suffered  from  malarial  infection  and  who  died  of  influenza, 
the  spleen  was  found  to  be  fixed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  adherent  to 
the  csecum  and  to  the  uterine  appendages  of  the  right  side ;  the  organ 
which  had  travelled  so  far  had  old  thromboses  of  the  blood-vessels, 
was  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  size,  and  was  converted  into  a  homo- 
genous mass  of  a  dark  greenish-gray  color  and  oily  to  the  touch.  A 
microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  splenic  tissue  had  become 
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a  mere  granular  detritus  containing  crystals  of  cbolesterin  and  numer- 
DUB  flakes  of  bilirubin  acicmlar  crystals. 

The  ectopia  and  mobility  of  the  spleen  often  oc^^asion  pressure 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  especially  during  walking — paina  which  maj 
radiate  to  distant  portions  of  the  body,  even  to  the  ribs  and  the  left 
shoulder.  Other  effects  of  the  eb^etching  are  vomiting,  and  even 
aymr>toma  of  intestinal  occlusion  if  the  spleen  compresses  any  part  of 
the  intestinal  tract,  such  as  the  sigmoid  flexure* 

A  fortunately  rare  but  very  grave  accident  is  rupture  of  the  s^^tm 
of  which  we  read  in  the  literature  of  all  malarial  countries.  Tension  of 
the  capsule  aud  a  softened  parenchyma  are  the  anatomical  conditions 
favoring  this  rupture  in  cases  of  recent  enlargement,  while  thickeniag 
and  partial  but  tenaciuus  adhesions  of  an  enormously  enlarged  spleeUi 
causing  unequal  resistance  of  the  capsule  in  its  various  portions,  facili- 
tate rupture  in  chronic  infections*  Buptur©  sometimea  occurs  from 
falls  or  from  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  and  tlds  gives  rise  to  frequeat 
medicolegal  diacusaiona ;  but  it  may  happen  spontaneously  or  from 
the  natural  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  straining  in  defecation  or 
vomiting,  as  has  been  proved  several  times  in  the  hospitfUs  of  Borne, 
Cimbali  observed  rupture  of  the  spleen  in  the  hospital  of  Sanlo  Spi- 
rito,  in  the  case  of  an  old  man,  a  malarial  cachectic,  who  simply  go* 
out  of  bed.  When  the  rupture  is  due  to  traumatism,  as  a  fall  from  a 
height,  we  find  many  cracks  in  the  splenic  capsule,  giving  iasue  to 
blood.  When  the  rupture  takes  place  spontaneously,  the  merhaniflm 
is  different;  one  or  several  hemorrhages  occur  in  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  parenchyma,  the  blood  burrowing  under  the  aipsule 
finally'  detaches  it  to  some  extent,  it  becomes  lacerated  at  the  point  of 
least  resistance,  and  then  the  blood  pours  out  iuto  the  peritonei 
cavity.  In  these  cases,  at  the  autopsy,  the  external  laceration  of  the 
capsule  is  found  to  lead  into  a  large  or  small  cavity  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  spleen,  which  contains  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 

In  malarial  infection  there  are  sometimes  ceutral  hemorrhages  in 
the  splenic  pulp  without  rnptnre* 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  rupture  of  the  spleen  is  mauifested 
by  sharp  pain  in  the  left  hypoohondrinm,  Bymptoma  of  internal  hemQ^ 
rhage,  and  eollapHe  in  w^hich  death  occu  rs*  In  the  case  observed  by  Cim- 
bali, the  patient  fii^st  had  the  pain  in  tlie  left  hypochondrium,  aud  tbeu 
became  cold,  pale,  and  cyanotic ;  the  x)ulse  was  rapid,  the  breathlug  was 
difficult,  superficial,  or  stertorous;  there  was  vomiting;  death  occurred 
during  sopor  about  an  hour  after  the  appeat^nce  of  the  first  symptoms. 

But  several  hours  or  even  one  or  two  days  may  elapse  between  the 
Initial  jjain  of  the  laceration  and  the  fatal  issue.  A  case  observed  in 
the  huiipital  of  Santo  Spirito  by  Bignami  was  that  of  a  young  man 
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suffering  from  a  relapse  of  estiyoautamnal  fever,  who  had  a  promi- 
nent enlargement  of  the  spleen;  suddenly  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondrium  which  spread  over  the  whole  abdomen  and  was 
increased  by  pressure;  gradually  his  strength  gave  way,  the  skin 
became  pallid,  the  pulse  small,  there  was  vomiting,  and  after  about 
forty-eight  hours  of  suffering  death  occurred  in  collapse. 

At  the  autopsy  was  found  a  not  very  extensive  laceration  of  the 
capsule  of  the  spleen,  from  which  there  led  a  canal,  formed  by  the 
dissection  of  the  cax)sule,  which  ended  in  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  parenchyma.  In  the  peritoneum  there  was  an  abundant  amount 
of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood. 

Bastianelli  observed  two  imx)ortant  cases  of  rupture  of  the  spleen 
during  acute  pernicious  infection,  the  symptoms  of  which  became 
confused  with  those  of  the  rupture.  In  the  first  case  the  patient  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  coma  in  which  he  died  twenty- 
four  hours  later.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  peritoneum 
contained  a  large  amount  of  blood,  and  that  a  large  clot  was  situated 
above  the  convex  surface  of  the  spleen.  In  the  brain  there  was  slight 
melanosis;  the  liver- was  melanotic.  A  microscopical  examination 
of  the  viscera  revealed  the  parasites  of  pernicious  fever.  The  spleen 
was  enlarged  to  four  times  its  usual  size,  the  capsule  was  detached 
from  it  by  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  which  extended  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  organ.  The  capsule  was  not  widely  ruptured, 
but  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  an  artery  of  medium  calibre,  which  pen- 
etrated into  the  spleen  from  its  convex  surface,  there  was  a  small  fis- 
sure upon  which  was  situated  the  external  coagulum.  Upon  section 
of  the  spleen  there  was  found  a  central  mass  of  blood  from  which  a 
path  led  up  to  the  cax)sule,  and  along  this  path  the  blood  had  travelled 
to  do  its  work  of  dissection.     The  spleen  was  soft  and  melanotic. 

In  the  second  case  also  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
coma,  and  died  after  a  few  hours,  the  diagnosis,  made  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  blood,  being  that  of  grave  malarial  infection.  At  the 
autopsy,  there  were  found  melanosis  of  all  the  organs,  abundant  hem- 
orrhage into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the 
enlarged  sjjleen  a  rupture  about  2  cm.  (four-fifths  inch)  long.  Upon 
section  it  was  found  that  the  laceration  corresponded  to  a  hemor- 
rhagic area  of  triangular  form,  situated  beneath  the  capsule,  with  its 
apex  towards  the  hilum,  its  base  at  the  i)eriphery.  In  the  melanotic 
splenic  pulp  were  several  other  small  hemorrhages,  some  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  and  some  subcapsular.  An  examination  of  a 
fresh  specimen  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  and  of  other  organs  showed 
parasites  in  various  stages  of  development,  many  crescents,  and  a 
large  number  of  pigmented  leucocytes. 
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The  time  elapsing  between  the  laceration  and  deatk  dep^kds 
chiefly  upou  the  extent  of  the  tear*  If  it  be  large,  then  in  a  vary 
short  time  a  great  amount  of  blood  is  effused  iBfco  the  pentoa 
but  if  small  theu  the  blood  flows  slowly  until  in  a  few  lionrs  a  de 
of  acute  aua&mia  incompatible  with  life  is  reached.  The  direction  of 
the  laceration  must  alno  have  Boma  influence  upon  the  amount  of 
blood  which  escapes  in  a  given  time.  These  facts  are  wortii  knowing 
in  order  that  the  physician  may  understand  how  to  guide  himself  in 
regard  to  surgical  inlerv^ention  in  individual  cases  of  rupture  of  tiiti 
spleen. 

Some  authors,  as  Laveran,  speak  of  malarial  ahscemtjs  vf  ik 
spleen.  These  are  evidently  the  result  of  pyogenic  infection,  W« 
recall  a  caae  iu  an  old  malarial  patient  who  died  from  bydrffimia 
accompanied  in  the  last  days  of  life  by  attacks  of  fever  preceded  bj 
chills  and  followed  by  profuse  flweatini^.  At  the  autopsy  two  ellO^ 
mous  abscesses  were  found  in  the  greatly  enlarged  spleen,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  which  was  a  discolored  and  almost  completely  desic* 
cated  hemorrhagic  infarct ;  iu  the  liver  w^ere  numerous  small  abece88ei» 
some  of  which  were  confluent.  An  examinatiun  of  the  pulmonary  vat&i, 
of  the  left  heartj  the  aorta,  and  the  splenic  artery  failed  to  reveal  aiiT 
lesions  which  might  prove  an  embolic  origin  of  the  splenic  iofarctg* 


The  Buood. 

Leuhemin. — Nearly  all  works  on  jxathology  state  thai  leukiemia 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  malarial  infection,  although  none  of 
them  gives  satisfactory  data  to  sustain  the  affirmation.  Mosler  re- 
ports that  from  the  statistics  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  ca^tii 
of  leukemia  he  finds  that  only  eight  or  ten  were  unqueetiouably  de- 
veloped after  intermittent  fevers,  and  then  only  when  these  were  per- 
sistent, irregular,  and  of  long  duration.  Our  own  exi>eriences  show 
the  extreme  rarity  of  leukaemia  following  chronic  malarial  infeetiou. 
We  can  recall  ouly  one  case  in  which  the  relation  lietween  the  two 
diseases  seemed  to  us  to  be  probable.  It  was  that  of  a  country  man, 
twenty-eight  years  old^  who  for  many  years  had  been  iu  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  Boman  Campagua  iu  the  summerSp  where  he  several 
times  contracted  the  fever  which  was  always  followed  by  several 
relapses.  In  the  last  year  (1879)  he  was  again  taken  with  fevejp  and 
came  to  the  hospihd  v^^th  onormons  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
liver,  diarrhoea,  and  grave  anaemia,  and  died  two  weeks  later,  th^ 
diagnosis  being  that  of  malarial  cachexia.  The  ana  torn  ico-patfao- 
logical  examination  showed  advanced  splenomedullary  leukicmia,  and* 
what  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  liver  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  was  fon 
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black  pigmentation^  which  in  the  first  of  these  organs  was  evidently 
perilobular.  Bastianelli  observed  another  case  similar  to  this,  even 
to  the  splenohepatic  melanosis.  In  Mosler's  cases,  as  well  as  in  those 
seen  in  Bome,  the  leukaemia  was  splenomedullary,  and  there  were  no 
enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
assert  {xxsitively  that  chronic  malaria,  which  is  itself  not  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  is  the  cause  of  leukaemia; 
some  other  factor  as  yet  unknown  must  be  interposed  between  the  two 
diseases. 

Pemicwua  Anoemia. — ^We  have  already  discussed  anaemia  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  malaria,  its  varying  degree  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  infection,  its  etiology,  and  its  genesis.  Here  we  desire  to 
8X)eak  of  the  i>emicious  anaemias  which  follow  the  anaemia  so  closely 
connected  with  malaria.  As  we  know,  the  anaemia  of  malaria  is  not 
always  rapidly  and  completely  cured.  Although  prompt  and  entire 
recovery  from  the  morphological  blood  crasis  frequently  occurs  in 
mild  infections,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  estivoautumnal  in- 
fections. Even  when  the  malaria  is  overcome  an  amount  of  anaemia 
usually  persists  which  is  often  recognized  by  an  objective  examina- 
tion alone;  in  light  cases  we  may  have  to  count  the  red  corpuscles 
and  determine  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  present.  Now  this  ma- 
larial anaemia,  the  direct  result  of  the  infection,  may  be  followed  by 
anaemic  states  differing  in  gravity,  duration,  and  result;  these  an- 
aemic conditions  become  autonomous,  because  they  continue  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  infection.  They  may  occur  after  both  the 
acute  and  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease ;  in  the  case  of  the  acute 
they  come  when  the  affection  has  lasted  several  days  without  receiv- 
ing treatment,  and  when  the  number  of  parasites  is  sufficiently  large, 
or  when  to  the  ravages  of  the  parasites  are  superadded  hemorrhages, 
as  in  hemorrhagic  pernicious  fevers.  In  the  chronic  form  they  come 
when  relapses  are  frequent,  the  digestive  functions  impaired,  and 
when  the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  the  patient  are  bad. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  and  Dio- 
nisi  we  may  distinguish  several  types  in  these  postmalarial  secondary 
anaemias,  which  have  a  different  clinical  course  and  different  appear- 
ances in  the  blood. 

The  ordinary  malarial  anaemia,  instead  of  being  followed  by  a 
progressive  though  slow  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
is  succeeded  by  an  anaemic  state  which  is  protracted  and  aggravated 
independently  of  any  return  of  the  infection.  Its  duration  may  be 
weeks  or  months,  the  subjective  and  the  objective  symptoms  being 
those  of  ordinary  anaemia.  When  with  the  anaemia  there  is  a  marked 
splenic  enlargement,  with  no  parasites  in  the  blood,  but  evidences  of  a 
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secondary  anmmia,  especially  if  there  are  irregular  elevations  of  tem- 
perature, we  are  led  to  think  of  what  is  called  splenic  aneemia.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  shows  alterations  similar  to  those  of  secondarr 
aiiHPmia;  that  is  to  say,  a  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles,  nueleateil 
normoblastic  red  cells,  rarely  any  megaloblastfl ;  yet  no  leucocytosifi. 
but  rather  a  diminution  of  leucocytes  with  a  relative  increase  of  the 
mononucleated  cells.     This  is  the  first  tj^e. 

In  other  caaes^  fortunately  very  rare,  the  malarial  anf^mia  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  true  pernicious  anjemia.  DebiUtatecl  patients,  women,  and 
the  aged  are  especially  predisjiosed  to  this  form  of  the  affection. 
Pregnancy,  which  in  itself  creates  a  predisposition  to  x^emiciotia 
anemia,  favors  its  development,  as  shown  by  many  casen*  The  clin- 
ical symptoms  and  the  anatomico-pathological  data  are  the  well- 
known  ones  of  pernicious  amemia;  even  the  bone  marrow  shows  thi* 
lesion  long  recognized,  and  because  of  its  peculiar  characteristifiB 
called  by  Ehrlich  "  megaloblastic  degeneration/'  An  examination  of 
the  blood  shows  in  addition  to  the  marked  diminution  of  red  cor* 
puscles,  poikilocytes,  microcytes,  red  corpuscles  of  normal  size  or 
larger  than  normal,  which  stain  differently  from  the  normal  red  cor- 
puscles^ and  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  large  numbers,  chiefly 
megaloblasts.  This  pernicious  anfamia  is  not  directly  secondary  to 
malaria^  but  follows  it  as  it  does  other  infective  diseases,  by  interme- 
diate steps  as  yet  entirely  unknown  to  us.  This  fact  is  in  harmonv 
with  the  most  recent  hematological  renearches,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  return  of  the  bone  marrow  to  the  embryonal  type,  which 
characterizes  the  megoblastic  degenerations  of  pernicious  anaemia,  h 
not  found  in  secondary  antemias.  Moreover,  ihe  experimental  stud- 
ies of  Bignami  and  Dionisi  in  chronic  anemia  due  to  toiic  hi^mato- 
lytic  agents  (pyrodiue)  show  that  however  advanced  may  be  the  ^bse^ 
raia,  no  megaloblastic  degeneration  is  produced  in  the  bone  marrow, 
nor  are  gigantoblasts  found  in  the  blood. 

In  a  third  form  of  aniemia^  which  is  also  progressive  and  perni- 
cious, we  have  the  clinical  course  of  pernicious  antemia,  in  this  cae& 
somewhat  rapid ;  but  an  examination  of  the  blood  does  not  show  any 
nucleated  red  corpuscles.  The  anatomico-pathological  examination 
explains  this,  as  the  marrow-  of  the  long  bones  is  quite  yellow,  and 
even  that  of  the  short  and  of  the  flat  bones  is  i>oor  in  h^matobkats 
to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  is  there  no  new  formation  of  ht^mato- 
blastic  marrow,  but  the  normally  functioning  marrow  of  adults  dimin- 
ishes its  work.  In  this  type  of  postmalarial  pernicious  aniemia 
(resembling  a  c^se  of  post-hemorrhagio  secondary  anntmia  reported 
by  Ehrlich  which  became  progressive  from  lack  of  com|>ensation  oo 
the  part  of  the  bone  marrow)  accurate  obaarvations  of  the  blood  dui^ 
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ing  life  are  lacking,  but  Bignami  lias  studied  two  cases  anatomico- 
pathologically. 

Maiabial  Cachexia. 

This  is  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  physical  deterioration  pro- 
duced by  chronic  infections.  When  these  have  been  protracted,  when 
the  patient  continues  to  live  in  a  malarial  region,  and  when  the  hy- 
gienic conditions  of  his  surroundings  are  bad,  he  falls  into  a  state  of 
cachexia,  which  differs  from  that  of  other  diseases  (carcinoma,  dia- 
betes, Addison's  disease)  in  that  it  is  not  absolutely  lethal,  and  that 
it  may  be  overcome.  Many  examples  of  this  cachexia  are  seen  in  the 
country  and  in  malarial  regions,  which  are  easily  recognized  even  by 
the  laity  by  the  earthy  sallowness  of  the  skin,  the  emaciation,  the  swol- 
len abdomen,  and  the  languid  look  and  walk  of  the  patients.  No  age 
is  spared  by  cachexia ;  men  are  more  subject  to  it  than  women,  because 
more  exposed  to  the  infection  in  the  discharge  of  their  daily  work.  In 
some  elevated  places  which  are  exempt  from  the  fever,  below  which 
are  situated  plains  which  are  fertile  but  ravaged  by  malaria,  the  con- 
trast between  the  women  who  do  not  go  down  to  the  plains  to  work 
and  the  men  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  field  work  is 
most  striking. 

Grave  ansBmia,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver  which  is  some- 
times enormous,  emaciation,  lack  of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
and  frequent  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  the  gums  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  cachexia,  and  these  account  for  the  earthy  pallor, 
the  weakness,  apathy,  torpidity,  difficulty  in  moving,  and  nervous 
disturbances.  Everything  shows  that  the  prolonged  infection  has 
almost  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  organism  and  has  worn  out  its 
comi>en8atory  powers,  so  that  life  is  maintained  against  a  thousand 
obstacles,  with  a  balance  of  strength  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  grave  anaemia  is  immediately  apparent  on  external  examina- 
tion alone ;  the  examination  of  the  blood  shows  notable  diminution  in 
the  red  blood  cells,  which  may  be  less  than  a  -million ;  a  few  nucleated 
red  cells,  normoblasts,  are  found  when  the  bone  marrow  compensates 
just  enough  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the  anaemic  condition  and  main- 
tains it  in  a  stationary  condition.  In  cases  of  very  grave  and  progress- 
ive cachexia  the  nucleated  red  cells  are  absent,  and  at  the  autopsy  the 
bone  marrow  is  found  to  be  yellow,  sclerotic,  or  gelatinous,  with  no- 
or  with  very  few,,  nucleated  red  cells.  The  malarial  parasites  are 
seen  if  the  infection  is  actually  present;  otherwise  they  are  either 
absent  altogether  or  else  only  the  crescent  forms  are  present.  Some- 
times these  patients  have  an  elevation  of  temperature  without  any 
malarial  parasites  being  found  in  the  blood,  or  without  any  other 
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inlection  being  discoverable  to  account  for  the  fever.  Tte  eachectie 
state  may  go  on  fnr  montba  ami  years,  with  ttltematiiig  improvemeil 
and  aggravation,  tbe  first  in  the  winter  and  the  second  iu  the  snmoiet 
when  tbe  patient  is  exposed  to  new  infection. 

It  13  an  interacting  fact  that  even  when  these  cachectic^  are  exposed 
to  fresh  infection  in  the  season  of  grave  malaria,  so  far  as  we  know 
they  do  not  have  iiernicions  malaria.  It  has  never  been  onr  experi- 
ence to  observe  in  cacbectics  grave  infections  with  many  parasites  in 
the  blood,  but  always  fevers  with  few  parasites  and  very  little  mel- 
anmmia*  If  the  patient  does  not  change  his  place  of  abode,  after  & 
Btruggia  he  dies  of  exhauBtion  or  mora  often  of  some  interciirreBt 
disease. 

Eelsch  and  Kiener  distinguish  in  chronic  malaria:  cocs&ema  teitk 
a  surplus  of  iron  in  ike  organs  (spleen,  liver,  bone  marrow,  kidneys), 
and  cachexkt  ivifh  atrophp  0/  the  organe.  The  first  shonld  lie  reguded 
as  a  postmalarial  pernicious  anromia;  the  opinion  of  Kelsch  and 
Kiener  that  thia  morbid  condition  is  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of 
the  parasites,  which  do  not  produce  black  pigment,  whence  the  absefiO^ 
of  melansBmia  and  melanoeis,  but  only  destroy  the  red  corpnsd^^f 
whence  the  hiBmosiderosis,  does  not  receive  support  from  the  d^Mi 
furnished  by  recent  researches,  but  on  the  contrary  is  proved  to  be 
untenable.  The  second  is  merely  the  terminal  stage  of  aome  forms  ol 
cachexia  in  which  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  found ;  it  is  either  primary 
or  is  secondary  to  thrombosis  of  the  vena  portse ;  it  causes  the  abundant 
ascites  and  sometimes  rapidly  lethal  gastrointestinal  hemorrhiigea. 

Cacbectics  are  predisix)sed  to  many  infection  diseases,  such  m 
pneumonia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  dysentery,  erjsiijelas,  and  sepli* 
ceemia,  which  may  follow  even  slight  external  lesiuna^the  more  severe 
lesions  i>erhaps  giving  rise  to  phlegmon  and  gangrene.  In  tbe  caaei 
of  bydrieraic  cachexia  with  gangrene  reported  by  Kelsch  and  Kienflr 
there  was  no  active  malaria,  nor  hatl  there  been  any  very  recently,  aa 
was  proved  by  the  absence  of  melanosis  iu  the  haematopoietic  organs. 

From  this  cachexia  which  represents  the  last  stage  of  an  infectioo, 
or  more  properly  of  a  long  protracted  succession  of  infections,  we 
must  distinguish  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  cachexia  are 
rapidly  manifested  after  a  grave  malarial  infection  which  has  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Marked  an^mia»  ci*dema,  general  proii- 
tration,  weakness  of  tbe  heart,  invincible  ai>athy,  hemorrhages,  dys- 
pepsia, diarrhoea,  and  albuminuria  are  the  most  fre<inent  symptomfl^ 
According  to  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  anasarca  is  often  seen  in  Algeria  10 
cases  of  acute  cachexia,  and  even  seems  to  lie  ^'*  epidemic"  amoi^ 
cacbectics,  while  gangrenous  phlegmons,  bedsores,  and  gangrene  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  often  occur. 
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Acute  cachexia  is  most  frequently  seen  in  i)ersons  who  have  come 
from  healthy  regions  to  malarial  ones,  where  they  catch  the  infection 
and  continue  to  reside.  Thus  in  Sicily  Tomaselli  has  observed  that 
the  persons  most  subject  to  acute  cachexia  are  workmen  who  come 
from  the  regions  in  Northern  Italy  which  are  non-malarial.  After  a 
few  attacks  of  malarial  fever  the  symptoms  of  grave  cachexia  super- 
vene, namely,  loss  of  strength,  mental  depression,  a  color  between 
pale  and  earthy,  emaciation,  oedema,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  icterus, 
bleeding  gums,  splenic  enlargement,  etc. 

Patients  may  recover  from  malarial  cachexia,  provided  that  the 
fever  stops,  that  they  leave  the  infected  region,  and  that  the  digestive 
functions  are  restored.  This  improvement  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
hospitals.  We  rec^  the  case  of  a  youth  who  returned  from  the 
C!ongo  in  a  condition  of  advanced  cachexia,  with  enormous  splenohe- 
patomegaly;  after  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  a  healthy  region  he 
became  so  well  and  so  vigorous  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable;  the 
liver  had  returned  to  its  normal  size,  and  the  spleen,  whicli  had  occu- 
pied a  good  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  was  only  slightly 
prominent  during  inspiration. 

Acute  or  chronic  malaria  may,  however,  be  followed  by  amyloid 
degeneration.  Then  the  course  of  the  cachexia  becomes  rapid; 
symptoms  of  nephritis  are  superadded,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
kidneys  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  amyloid  degeneration;  the  patients 
become  profoundly  anemic,  and  have  anasarca,  diarrhoea  which  yields 
to  no  treatment,  and  finally  die  with  uraemio  symptoms.  An  exami- 
nation shows  neither  nucleated  red  corpuscles  nor  in  some  cases  eosin- 
ophile  cells.  At  the  autopsy  we  find  parenchymatous  nephritis  with 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  glomerules,  arterioles,  and  even  the  walls 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules ;  and  also  degeneration  of  the  digestive  tract, 
the  spleen,  and  the  liver  in  which  the  process  is,  however,  usually 
in  an  incipient  stage.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  numer- 
ous simple  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  with  the  arterioles  and  capilla- 
ries in  a  state  of  amyloid  degeneratiou.  This  condition  is,  however, 
not  constant  in  malarial  cachexia,  so  that  predisposition  is  necessary 
to  its  production,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  in  other  diseases  in 
which  amyloid  degeneration  occurs. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

The  question  of  complications  in  malarial  infections  was  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  and  discussion  even  before  the  discovery  of  the 
parasite,  the  most  divergent  opinions  having  been  emitted,  some  of 
which  were  not  only  erroneous  but  even  harmful  to  practice.     The 
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greatest  error  of  all,  sa  we  know  at  present,  was  tbe  teacliiDg  tliai 
Bome  of  the  complications  of  which  we  shall  speak  were  prodaced 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  malarial  agent. 

We  will  briefly  review  the  subject  of  these  complications,  in  order 
to  note  the  special  course  of  their  symptoms  when  they  are  developed 
in  organisms  in  which  the  malarial  affection  is  in  active  oi>©ratioa,  or 
from  which  it  has  but  recently  disappeared,  or  in  which  it  has  left 
marked  alterations,  suck  as  we  find  in  pf»stmalarial  anaemia  and  ca« 
ohexia. 

Pneummii^i  is  the  disease  which  has  provoked  the  greatest  discus- 
sion, and  whose  etiology  and  genesis  in  malaria  have  caused  more 
divergence  of  opinion  among  practitioners  than  any  other  complica- 
tion, with  resulting  differences  as  to  the  theories  mi  treatment. 

Is  there  a  pneiimouia  caused  by  malaria?  Upoa  this  {K>int  the 
discussion  may  be  considered  to  be  closed,  as  we  are  able  to  assert 
that  malarial  infection  per  se  is  not  capable  of  producing  inflammation 
of  the  lungs^a  fact  which  Bacoelli  long  ago  had  in  mind  when  he 
stated  that  malaria  had  no  phlogogenic  power.  If,  therefore,  pneu- 
monia develop  in  subjects  suffering  from  malaria,  with  parasites  in 
the  blood,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  morbid  aeeom|kanimeut  of 
the  infection ;  indeed,  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  inffamed 
lung  shows  the  presence  of  pneumococci,  a  fact  which  has  fre(|ueutlj 
been  demonstrated  since  we  first  called  attention  to  it  (Gnamieri, 
Ascoli,  Nazari,  and  others).  The  association  of  tho  two  infectious 
can  be  recognized  by  exiierienced  practitioners,  when  in  the  course  of 
a  pneumonia  a  malarial  first  invjision  or  relajjse  causes  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  temperatui-e,  preceded  by  a  chill  and  followed  hy  sweat- 
ing. But  ill  order  to  diagnose  positively  the  malaria  an  examination 
of  the  blood  must  give  unmistakable  results,  and  we  must  l>e  able  to 
excludes  further  extension  of  the  pnenmouia  or  endocardial  compli- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  pneumonia  may  lie  insidiously  develo|)eci 
during  a  grave  malarial  infection,  or  a  prolonged  or  sulieoutinuou^ 
complicated  pernicious  infection,  and  because  of  the  greater  promi- 
nenca  of  the  malarial  symptoms  be  discovered  only  on  physical  ei- 
amination  or  at  the  autopsy.  If  energetic  treatment  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  malarial  symptoms,  then  those  of  pneumonia  take  their 
place,  sometimes  with  a  grave  course  and  delayed  crisis  i>receded  by 
pseudocrisis. 

We  frequently  find  areas  of  pneumonia,  whicli  are  sometimes 
bilateral,  in  patients  who  have  died  of  a  malarial  affection  which  for 
several  days  has  been  grave  in  its  course.  Histological  examinatioti 
of  sections  of  lung  shows  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  and  meli^ 
uiferous  phagocytes  within  the  capiUarieSt  while  the  diploooooi  of 
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pnenmonia  are  fonnd  in  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli  in  the  midst  of  the 
exudate,  where  only  normal  red  blood  corpuscles  and  i)olynuclear 
leucocytes  without  pigment  exist. 

Pneumonia  may  also  occur  during  the  course  of  a  mild  tertian  or 
quartan  infection;  when  the  malaria  has  been  overcome  with  quinine 
the  pneumonia  continues  its  clinical  evolution  with  regular  and 
prompt  crises.  This  fact  was  reported  in  the  writings  of  the  older 
physicians,  but  is  even  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  recent  works, 
among  which  those  of  Antolisei  and  Ascoli  of  the  Medical  Clinic 
in  Bome  are  prominent. 

We  have  already  called  attention  io  pneumonic  pemicioua  fever  in 
which,  during  the  febrile  attack,  we  note  thoracic  symptoms,  such  as 
dyspnoea,  cough,  and  bloody  expectoration,  and  in  some  portion  of 
the  chest  (usually  in  the  posterior-inferior  part  of  one  side)  we  get 
dulness,  fine  crepitant  r&les,  and  even  bronchial  breathing.  These  are 
symptoms  which,  although  du^to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  a  sero- 
sanguinolent  exudation,  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  the  fever, 
but  may  return  if  there  are  fresh  attacks.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
cases  of  pneumonic  intermittent  fever  were  observed  by  Baccelli  and 
others  before  the  discovery  of  the  parasite,  but  none  has  been  re- 
XX)rted  with  positive  results  from  examination  of  the  blood.  In  any 
case  pneumonic  intermittent  fever  should  be  distinguished  from 
pneumonia  with  intermittent  fever.  Basing  their  doubts  upon  obser- 
vation of  the  course  of  the  fever  in  malarial  climates,  physicians  have 
been  inclined  to  doubt  the  coexistence  of  pneumonia  and  a  malarial 
infection,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  doubt  can  be 
eliminated.  Several  cases  of  pneumonia  with  intermittent  fever  are 
reported  in  medical  literature,  and  there  are  frequent  occasions  to 
observe  them  in  practice.  Ascoli  has  recently  noted  a  case  of  acute 
fibrinous  pneumonia,  during  the  course  of  which  there  were  six 
quotidian  febrile  attacks,  in  two  of  which  the  temperature  rose 
to  41^  C.  (105.8°  F.),  and  in  one  it  went  still  higher.  The  attacks 
began  with  a  severe  chill  and  ended  with  profuse  sweating  in 
complete  apyrexia;  there  was  also  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  But 
examination  of  the  blood  gave  only  negative  results;  quinine  was 
not  given;  the  crisis  came  as  usual  on  the  seventh  day,  and  recovery 
was  i)erfect. 

A  pyieumonic  intermittent  fever  has  also  been  described,  in  which 
after  a  few  attacks  the  pneumonic  symptoms  become  continuous  as 
in  true  pneumonia,  and  the  fever  also  becomes  a  continued  one.  All 
the  symptoms  point  to  a  true  pneumonia,  but  if  malaria  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  attacks,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  patho- 
genic organisms  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  must  have  found  some  way 
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to  flotirisli  iu  the  ureaa  congested  as  a  result  of  malarial  vaaomotoi 
paral^'sia. 

It  IB  well  known  to  all  phyBicians  practising  in  malarial  regions 
that  in  the  winter  and  spring  epidemics  of  pnetimouia,  the  diseasa 
especially  attacks  the  poor  field  workers  who  are  every  now  and  then 
subject  to  relapses  of  malaria  contracted  in  the  sommer  and  in  the 
autumn^  and  even  more  does  it  attack  the  anaemic  and  cachectic.  The 
clinicai  course  is  as  a  rule  more  grave  than  in  healthy  Bubjects;  a 
typhoid  state  with  cerebral  symptoms  is  often  promptly  made  msm- 
fesL  DiarrhoBa,  vomiting,  icterus,  albuminuria,  bloody  or  yellow 
sputum,  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  pneumonia  in  patients 
already  enfeebled  by  anremia,  fever,  poor  food,  and  the  prolonged 
and  arduous  lalxjra  which  neceasity  obliges  them  to  perforin. 

The  lethal  ending  may  occur  in  two  or  three  days  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  or  sometimes  after  unexpected  aggravatioB  of  the 
flymptoras*     Recovery,  w^hen  it  takes  place,  is  slow. 

The  mortality  is  high  (sixtj  to  seventy-eight  per  c^nt.  according 
to  Ascoli)  in  the  pneumonia  which  attacks  those  who  have  long  been 
malarial  subjects*  If  they  escape  pernicious  fever  they  succumb  to 
the  pneumonia.  This  is  the  gloomy  prognosis  in  chronic  malarial  pa- 
tients, and  especially  in  cachectics,  of  whom  there  is  a  veritable 
slaughter  by  pneumonia  in  winter. 

The  autopsy  shows  that  in  gravely  amemic  and  cachectic  malarial 
patients  the  pneumonia,  as  Cantani  noted,  is  asthenic;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  an  exudate  scanty  iu  filirin  and  chiefly  serous,  w  ith  abundant 
epithelial  desquamation.  There  is  also  a  pneumonia  which  is  not  re&lly 
specific  in  malaria  but  w^hen  terminal  is  also  met  with  in  other  cachex- 
ias, especially  that  of  nephritis,  and  which  is  the  result  not  of  any 
special  agent,  but  of  the  condition  of  the  organism  in  which  it  develops. 

Other  peculiarities  of  the  pneumonia  of  malarial  jmtients  worthy 
of  note  are  the  frequent  occurrence  of  diplococcic  septicromia,  delayed 
resolution,  and  subsequent  induration.  Recent  researches  tiixin  the 
subject  of  pneumonia  iu  patients  exhausted  by  prolonged  malaria, 
aniemic,  and  with  enlarged  spleen  and  liver,  have  demonstrated  the 
frequency  of  pneumonia  septia^mia.  Bignami  describes  it  in  four 
malarial  patients  in  whom  there  were  also  found  pneumococ?ci  in 
those  portions  of  the  suljcutaneous  tissue  where  stimulating  injectioai 
had  been  made.  Nazari  confirms  this  fact.  In  sixteen  cases  studied 
by  him  in  the  winter,  he  found  diplococcic  septicaemia  in  four,  three 
of  which  were  cases  of  malarial  anaemic  patients.  Such  septici^iua^ 
always  occurred  in  estivoautunmal  malaria;  pneumonia 
with  mild  malaria  and  accompanied  by  septiciemia  has  so  far 
been  observed.     Septicaemia,  a  result  of  diminished  resiatanoe  of  the 
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blood  to  tbe  djsorasia,  is  necessarily  a  factor  of  the  gravity  of  pneu- 
monia in  chronic  malarial  patients.  To  the  same  cause  are  due  the 
frequent  complications,  esx)ecially  ulcerating  endocarditis,  meningitis, 
and  nephritis. 

Delayed  resolution  in  pneumonia  complicating  malaria  is  frequent- 
ly noticed  in  hospitals  in  malarial  regions.  After  the  crisis,  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  hepatization  persist,  and  gradually  resolve,  often  without 
the  rale  redux,  sometimes  with  evening  rise  of  temperature  which 
causes  a  suspicion  of  metapneumonic  or  tuberculous  collections. 

Induration  of  the  hepatized  portions  of  the  lung  by  the  neoforma- 
tion  of  connective  tissue  between  the  alveoli,  the  infundibula,  and  the 
bronchioles  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  our  hospitals,  to  which  flock 
the  malarial  patients  affected  with  pneumonia.  The  history  of  the 
patients  and  the  physical  examination  show  advanced  malaria,  and  at 
the  autopsy  we  find  the  characteristic  changes  in  liver,  sx)leen,  and 
bone  marrow.  This  result  of  pneumonia  may  be  diagnosed  by  the 
persistence  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  hepatization.  For  several 
days  after  defervescence  has  occurred  the  patient  has  slight  fever  in 
the  evening,  causing,  as  in  the  case  of  delayed  resolution,  a  suspicion 
of  metapneumonic  exudations  or  of  tuberculosis;  but  although  the 
fever  may  stop  after  several  days  or  even  weeks,  the  signs  of  total  or 
partial  induration  of  one  pulmonary  lobe  persist,  and  there  is  sinking 
of  the  thorax  corresponding  to  the  sclerosed  lobe.  In  time  this  con- 
dition may  cause  bronchiectasis  with  all  its  special  consequences. 

Induration  does  not  always  occur  in  the  manner  just  described; 
not  infrequently  the  cases  are  further  complicated  by  endocarditis  of 
the  left  and  even  of  the  right  heart.  The  affectiop  may  run  on  for  two 
or  three  weeks  with  intermittent  fever  due  to  the  endocarditis,  and 
a  fatal  issue  is  often  hastened  by  a  purulent  embolic  meningitis  due 
to  diplococci,  as  is  the  meningitis  developed  at  the  height  of  a  pneu- 
monia ;  it  differs  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  diffuse,  but  in  being 
confined  to  small  areas  at  tbe  convexity  and  at  the  base. 

Posipneumonic  pulmonary  induration,  tilcerative  endocarditis,  and 
embolic  meningiiia  constitute  a  triad  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  sub- 
jects of  a  long-standing  malarial  infection.  Cases  of  primary  and  of 
metapneumonic  pleurisy  have  been  described,  during  which  there 
occurred  attacks  of  intermittent  malaria. 

We  have  mentioned  the  septicamiia  which  occurs  during  the  course 
of  the  pneumonia.  When  chronic  malarial  infection  is  accompanied 
by  anaemia,  enfeeblement,  and  especially  by  cachexia,  the  ground  is 
found  to  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  other  septiceemias, 
especially  the  pyogenic.  Bignami  has  studied  two  cases  of  septi- 
caemia in  old  malarial  patients,  one  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
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the  staphylocoocua  aureus,  truly  cryptogenic;  th©  other  bj  tlaat  of 
the  streptococcus  iu  which  the  symptoms  of  eepticsBmia  were  pre- 
ceded by  tonsillar  angina. 

Erysipelas  in  the  subjects  of  malarial  cachexia  is  often  followed  by 
streptococcic  septicaemia.  Guarnieri  and  Bignami  have  seen  two 
cases.  Iu  Biguami^a  case,  the  patient  was  an  old  man  who  had  be- 
come profoundly  aniemic  after  many  febrile  attacks,  one  of  them  of 
pernicious  fever.  One  day  he  was  found  with  cederaatous  infiltratioQ 
of  the  face  and  neck,  slight  fever,  and  sopor;  the  urine  contained  do 
albumin;  after  a  few  days  the  patient  died.  At  the  autopsy  there 
were  found,  iu  addition  to  the  signs  of  a  recent  malaria,  an  enormoas 
streptococcic  invasion  of  the  iiofiltrated  cutis,  and  many  streptooooci 
in  the  pulp  and  veins  of  the  spleen*  On  careful  examination  of  the 
skin  of  the  face  there  was  found  a  small  cutaneous  wound  at  the  left 
border  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  which  had  been  made  by  a  barber  the 
day  before  the  appearance  of  the  oedema. 

Tifplmid  fever  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  freciuent  com  plica* 
tiou  of  malaria,  but  we  have  not  seen  one  case  of  coexistence  of  the 
two  affections,  nor  have  Baccelli  and  many  others  seen  any,  either 
before  or  since  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  of  malaria.  W©  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  regions  where  the  existing  conditiona  are  favor- 
able to  the  develoi>ment  of  th©  two  affections,  as  sometimes  in  the 
Eoman  Oampagna,  they  may  not  coexist;  that  is  to  say,  that  during 
the  course  of  a  typhoid  fever  a  malarial  attack  may  occur  as  a  pri- 
mary invasion  or  as  a  relapse.  The  antagonism  believed  in  by  Boodin 
(quoted  by  Laverau)  has  not  been  substantiated — indeed,  the  contraij 
is  proved  by  cases  of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  infections  reiwrted  by 
Thayer  and  Barker,  and  published  by  Osier  and  by  GUman  Thomp- 
son. But  that  from  the  union  of  these  two  diseases  we  may  have  a 
third  morbid  form,  called  typhomalaria,  although  this  opinion  has 
been  rej^eatedly  advanced  by  writers,  commencing  with  Woodward 
(see  Sternberg),  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  name,  ia  not  only 
open  to  doubt,  but  everything  seems  to  prove  that  it  doea  not  exist 
Since  examination  of  the  blood  came  into  use  as  an  assistance  to  the 
diagnosis,  many  morbid  forms  that  were  supposed  in  belong  to 
typhoid  malaria  are  now  known  to  l>e  due  to  the  typhoid  infection, 
to  the  diagnosis  of  which  assistance  is  also  derived  from  bacteri- 
ology (Widal's  reaction).  And  what  fearful  abuse  was  made  of  quinine 
in  this  disease,  when  the  too  vivid  imagination  of  the  physician  con- 
jured up  an  insidious  and  strangely  rebellious  malarial  infection,  an 
abuse  which  did  not  even  ceass  with  symptoms  of  poisoning !  Even 
the  criterion  of  the  older  phyBicisms^adinv^nfihus  ct  l€tdeniibns — was 
forgotten  in  these  cases !    That  which  led  to  the  belief  in  the  union 
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of  typhoid  fever  and  malaria  was  the  intermittent  fever  which  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  continuous  fever  of  typhoid,  especially  when 
it  was  preceded  by  chill  and  ended  in  sweating.  But  we  now  know 
that  these  fevers  are  typhoidal  or  posttyphoidal,  and  that  malaria 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  siib' 
continuous  typhoid^  of  Baccelli,  we  have  already  spoken.  By  it  is  meant 
a  grave  malarial  infection,  with  intermittent  fever,  accompanied  by  a 
typhoid  state  which  lasts  a  few  days,  and  which  may  simulate  grave 
typhoid  fever.  Subcontinuous  typhoid  has  been  called  remittent 
typhoid  (Kelsch  and  Eliener),  continuous  malarial  fever  with  a  typhoid 
state  (Laveran),  and  typhoid  malarial  fever  (Squire).  The  observa- 
tions of  Laveran,  Kelsch  and  Eiener,  Ascoli,  and  others,  have  shown 
that  typhoid  fever  may  be  develoi)ed  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  an 
attack  of  malarial  fever.  If  death  occurs,  we  find  in  addition  to  the 
typhoid  lesions  in  the  ileum,  etc.,  melanosis  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
bone  marrow.  Kelsch  and  Kiener  interpreted  these  conditions  as 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  typhomalarial  fever.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  melanosis  alone  does  not  indicate  active  malaria,  nor  does  swell- 
ing of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  mesenteric  glands  without  other  signs 
in  cases  of  pernicious  malaria  indicate  coexistent  typhoid  infection. 

Finally  we  may  add  that  after  grave  malarial  infection,  there 
sometimes  occurs  an  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  not  accompanied 
by  grave  symptoms,  lasting  one  or  even  two  weeks,  which  is  certainly 
not  malarial  as  proved  by  the  negative  results  obtained  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  blood.  Since  no  symptom  authorizes  us  to  regard  this 
as  typhoidal  in  its  nature,  or  due  to  any  other  special  infection,  we 
have  proposed  calling  conditions  of  this  sort  postmalarial  fever. 

In  those  hot  countries  where  both  dysentery  and  malaria  are  found, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  two  diseases  coexisting  (Laveran).  Even 
in  temperate  climates,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  dysentery  may  be 
seen  united  to  malarial  fever ;  of  course  in  this  we  do  not  include 
those  frequent  cases  in  which  mucosanguineous  dejections  occur  only 
during  grave  febrile  attacks.  Thayer  describes  cases  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  two  affections,  and  regards  them  as  examples  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  two  infections  from  protozoa.  At  this  date  it  is  unnecessary 
even  to  recall  the  heated  discussions  held  between  some  writers  as  to 
whether  malaria  per  se  could  be  the  cause  of  true  dysentery ;  it  is  now 
known  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  have  to  do  with  two  different  diseases, 
of  different  etiology,  which  may  flourish  contemporaneously  in  the 
same  district. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  union  of  the  two  affections 
would  be  very  harmful.  When  dysentery  appears  in  a  person  weak- 
ened and  rendered  anaemic  by  malaria,  the  bloody  discharges,  pain, 
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lever,  dyspepsia,  etc*,  must  reduce  tlie  patient  to  a  very  Berioos 
conditio!] .  And  if  one  suffering  from  dysentery  is  attacked  by  ©stivo- 
autumnalmaUrm,  tbe  latter  miiy  become  i>ernieiou8  from  the  individ- 
ual crmditiouB  preaent.  Of  tbe  two  patients  obser\'ed  by  Laveraii, 
one  died  in  collapse ;  in  the  other  the  attack  was  a  choleraic  pemi* 
cious  fever  which  wag  cured  by  quinine,  A  clear  example  of  parasitic 
localizatiou  in  the  place  of  least  resistance! 

Chohra  may  be  associated  with  malarial  infection.  During  tbe 
last  light  epidemic  of  cholera  which  occurred  in  a  summer  when  grave 
malarial  infection  was  also  very  active,  a  case  of  tbe  association  of 
these  two  affections  was  observed  by  Bastianelli,  An  examination  of 
the  blood  showed  the  presence  of  malarial  parasites,  and  a  bacfcerio 
logical  examination  of  the  dejecta  showed  the  cholera  bacilltiB. 
Sternberg  also  reports  cases  of  this  association,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  always  occiii^  in  choleraic  pernicious  fever.  It*  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  this  theory  does  not  corresiK>nd  with 
the  loiig  series  of  facts  which  are  well  known  to  us. 

That  other  infections  can  be  associated  with  malaria  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  seen  the  malarial  infection  coexisting  with  mnaU- 
poXj  that  Laveran  has  seen  two  cases  of  smallpox  following  malaria, 
and  Antolisei  noted  intermittent  malarial  fever  in  patients  convaleediig 
from  smallpox. 

Among  the  chronic  infections  which  in  their  relation  to  inal&nE 
deserve  the  greatest  attention,  is  tnhercidmm  Some  French  physi- 
cians practising  in  Algeria  (Boudin  and  others)  have  held  that  there 
is  a  certain  antagonism  between  tuberculous  and  malarial  infectioiia, 
basing  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  rare  ia 
Algeria  where  malaria  is  endemic.  But  even  though  it  is  true  that 
the  disease  is  rare  in  Algeria  and  in  other  hot  countries  where 
malaria  is  common,  we  cannot  conclude  that  there  is  antagonism,  he- 
cause  there  are  countries  where  both  obtain,  as  India,  Bengal,  Ton- 
quin,  the  West  Indies,  and  Guiana,  where  next  to  malaria,  tuberculo- 
sis is  the  most  frequent  disease  (Laveran).  On  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  tuberculosis  and  malaria  occur  with  equal  frequency 
(Thayer).  The  same  can  l>e  said  of  the  malarial  regions  around  Rome ; 
indeed  the  experiences  which  we  have  had  in  the  Boman  hospitals 
enables  us  to  formulate  tbe  following  propositions: 

(a)  Active  tuljercidosis,  even  when  very  extensive,  does  not  exclude 
even  fatal  malaria*  There  are  many  well-known  cases  of  tuberciilooa 
patients  who,  because  their  disease  was  neither  exteusive  nor  of  a 
grave  nature,  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and  who 
have  contracted  malarial  infection ;  and  when  this  was  overoome  tbe 
tuberculosis  continued  its  course.     But  we  al»o  know  of  caaes  of  Ifttil 
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pernicious  malaria  occurring  in  tuberculous  subjects.    Among  others 
ihe  foUowing  is  of  interest: 

A  young  wagoner,  25  years  of  age,  was  brought  in  a  comatose 
x)ndition  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  the  same  day.  In  the  blood 
nrere  found  small  amceboid  parasites,  pigmented  leucocytes,  nucleated 
red  ceUs,  and  parasite-infected  and  melaniferous  endothelium.  At 
she  autopsy,  in  addition  to  the  lesions  of  acute  grave  malaria  (very 
large,  soft,  and  melanotic  spleen,  melanosis  of  the  liver,  etc.),  the 
r^ht  lung  was  found  to  be  adherent  to  the  thoracic  walls  and  to  the 
liaphragm  by  a  soft  connective  tissue  very  rich  in  miliary  tubercles 
ind  permeated  by  both  large  and  small  cheesy  masses,  while  in  the 
interior  of  the  lung  there  were  numerous  areas  of  tuberculous  bron- 
chopneumonia, and  one  large  cheesy  mass  conical  in  shax)e,  with  its 
ipex  terminating  in  a  sm^l  bronchus  and  surrounded  by  a  thick 
5one  of  miliary  tubercles.  The  peribronchial  glands  were  also  tuber- 
mlous.  A  microscopical  section  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  stained  ac- 
cording to  Weigert's  method  showed  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
tuberculous  tissues,  and  the  amcebaa  of  malaria  in  the  blood-vessels. 

(b)  If  the  malarial  infection  attacks  organisms  affected  by  tuber- 
culosis, the  latter  is  not  arrested,  but  acquires  a  tendency  to  spread, 
uid  produces  miliary  tuberculosis.  We  are  led  to  this  proposition 
3y  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  was  found  miliary  tuberculosis, 
[)receded  by  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  with  either  active 
Dr  recently  spent  malaria.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  blackened  spleen 
^as  dotted  all  over  with  tubercles.  A  case  recently  seen  in  the  hospital 
)f  Santo  Spirito  is  of  importance  in  this  connection ;  it  was  that  of  a 
child  suffering  from  meningeal  symptoms,  which  were  attributed  to 
nalaria  (meningeal  pernicious  fever),  because  numerous  estivoau- 
ximnal  i)arasite8  were  found  in  the  blood.  The  autojiey  showed  a 
iuberculous  meningitis,  which  had  been  preceded  by  tuberculosis  of 
lie  peribronchial  glands  and  active  malaria,  as  had  already  been 
lemonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  blood,  and  as  was  also  shown 
)y  the  much  softened  and  black  splenic  tumor,  rich  in  malarial  para- 
dtes;  the  latter  were  also  found,  though  in  small  number,  in  the 
ninute  vessel^  of  the  brain. 

That  those  who  have  suffered  much  from  malaria  and  cachectics 
easily  contract  tuberculosis  is  a  thing  which  we  cannot  affirm.  On 
he  contrary,  according  to  our  experience,  malarial  cachexia  does  not 
iredispose  to  tuberculosis  as  do  other  cachexias,  for  instance  that  of 
liabetes. 

Other  diseases,  which  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration,  may 
complicate  malaria ;  such  are  the  exanthemata  and  puerperal  and  sur- 
gical infections. 

In  the  study  of  the  piverperium  in  relation  to  malaria^  it  should  be 
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remembered  tliat  pregnant  women  who  are  snfferiiig  from  malaria  me 
predisposed  to  grave  and  even  to  peniiciotis  anaemia,  as  we  hA^ 
already  mentioGed  when  diseuasing  postmalarial  anaemia,  and  toabor- 
tion*  From  the  statistics  of  alxjrtion  in  malarial  countries,  it  ib 
shown  tbat  this  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  noii-malarial  cooiitri&i. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  on  the  one  liand  the  ana?mic  conditioa 
predisposes  to  hemorrhages  and  to  puerperal  infection,  and  on  the 
other  thatj  if  the  malarial  infection  still  persist^  the  pnerpariiim 
should  occasionally  excite  to  new  attacks  of  fever.  Hence  the  danger 
that  the  fever  of  puerj^eral  infection  should  be  mistaken  for  iimlana. 
and  vice  versa.  The  first  error^  ©specially  before  the  discovery  of  the 
paraaite,  was  the  more  frecpient  and  led  to  the  useless  and  often  in- 
jurious administration  of  quinine  in  doses  which  were  Bometin}e& 
enormouSj  and,  worse  yet,  to  delay  in  the  effort  to  find  the  souros  of 
the  infection* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  aia^ical fever  following  tratimatism  and 
operations.  Latent  malaria  is  often  roused  into  activity  by  wounds 
and  by  surgical  operations,  whence  the  necessity  of  examining  Oaft 
blood  whenever  the  origin  of  the  fever  is  in  doubt,  Tliayer  reports  a 
case  of  pernicious  fever  occurring  aftei  removal  of  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
and  cured  by  large  doses  of  quinine  given  intravenously.  But  chronic 
malaria  may  react  upon  the  wound,  causing  difficulty  in  the  proc6ffi 
of  cicatrization,  and  facilitating  pyogenous  infection* 

Insolation  was  mentioned  in  the  section  on  pernicious  fevers,  and 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  its  occurrence  accounted  for  those 
cases  of  disease  which  occurred  in  the  heated  term  in  men  working 
in  the  country,  and  which  had  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  with  nervous 
symptoms  and  high  fever,  but  with  few  parasites  present  in  the  blood 
and  internal  organs^  and  which  were  usually  considereil  to  be  casea 
of  pernicious  fever  with  few  paraiitea,  this  giving  rise  to  the  theory 
of  the  greatly  increased  virulence  of  the  parasite  under  these  condi* 
tions. 

That  sunstroke  may  complicate  malarial  infection  and  give  it  a 
pernicious  character,  especially  in  persons  worn  out  by  overwork  and 
in  alcoholics,  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  who  have  studied 
endemic  malaria  in  hot  countries,  or  in  the  hot  season  in  temi^rsta 
climates.  Sternberg,  but  especially  Kelsch  and  Kiener,  reeognhsed 
this  complication;  indeed,  they  demonstrated  it  by  very  aocuiste 
clinical  and  anatomico-pathological  observations,  Sullivan  (quoted 
by  Sternberg)  writes  that  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
a  continuous  high  temperature  day  and  nighty  such  as  is  found  in  tli€ 
tropics,  especially  when  evaporation  is  interfered  with  by  moisture  in 
the  air,  favor  the  development  of  pernicious  fevers* 
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Even  in  temi)erate  climates,  in  both  city  and  country,  cases  of 
insolation  occur  on  hot,  su£focating  days,  especially  in  debilitated 
patients  unused  to  hard  country  labor,  or  those  weakened  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol.  In  our  Campagna,  we  sometimes  see 
cases  of  this  trouble,  but  rarely.  It  is  probably  to  insolation  that  are 
due  those  cases  of  disease  which  are  attributed  to  some  unknown 
infection,  which  we  sometimes  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Bome  during  the  hottest  portions  of  July  and  August,  and 
even  in  the  first  half  of  September.  The  disease  attacks  men  work- 
ing in  the  country  at  threshing  or  at  preparing  the  ground  for  sow- 
ing, who  work  too  arduously  and  too  long  and  who  are  poorly  nour- 
ished. The  patients  are  carried  to  the  hospital  in  coma  or  in 
delirium;  the  disease  lasts  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  most,  and  the 
autopsy  shows  cerebral  or  pulmonary  congestion,  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  etc.  Now  in  addition  to 
these  cases  of  pure  insolation,  we  have  some  of  malaria  complicated 
by  insolation.  This  may  occur  even  during  an  ordinary  febrile 
attack,  when  the  workingman  taken  with  a  chill  lies  down  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun ;  and  there  he  is  likely  to  remain  in  sopor  or  in 
coma  until  he  is  transported  to  the  hospital.  In  cases  of  coexisting 
malaria  and  insolation  it  is  less  difficult  nowadays  to  decide  which 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  one  disease  and  which  to  the  other,  because 
we  can  have  recourse  to  an  examination  of  the  blood ;  by  this  means 
also  we  are  able  to  decide  which  are  the  chief  factors  and  which  the 
accessory. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  in  malarial  climates  insolation 
either  produces  the  whole  disease,  which  has  a  varied  symptoma- 
tology and  a  varied  course  (acute,  subacute,  and  chronic — Hirschfeld), 
or  it  is  complicated  with  malarial  fever.  In  the  first  event,  the  char- 
acteristics of  malarial  infection  are  entirely  absent;  in  the  second  the 
infection  may  be  very  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  few  parasites  present 
and  the  slight  visceral  melanosis ;  or  it  may  be  grave,  as  happens 
when  a  patient  su£fering  from  pernicious  malaria  remains  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  or  when  during  the  disease  caused  by  insolation  in- 
fection with  many  estivoautumnal  parasites  occurs. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  malarial  infection  we  have  to  consider  the 
species  of  the  infection  and  the  special  form  of  each  species. 

Mild  Malarial  Infection. — In  simple  tertian  or  quartan  fever  the 
diagnosis,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  is  easy,  if  we  give  due  conside- 
ration to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  place  of  sojourn,  and  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  patient^  bb  well  as  to  the  places  where  he  may  have  been 
staying  one,  two,  or  three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  fever; 
and  if,  moreover,  we  carefully  consider  the  distinctly  intermittent  and 
periodical  fever  which  begins  with  more  or  less  intense  chill  and  ends 
in  sweating,  the  type  of  tbo  fever  being  variable  (simple^  double,  and 
triple  quartan ;  simple  and  double  tertian),  Li  these  markedly  inter- 
mittent fevers  an  examination  of  the  blood  almost  always  permits  of 
a  qnick  diagnosis  not  only  of  malaria,  but  also  (as  may  be  dednced 
from  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  morphological  and 
biological  characteristics  of  the  quartan  and  tertian  parasites)  of 
whether  the  infection  ia  a  tertian  or  a  quartan,  whether  it  be  simple 
or  complex,  and  approximately  in  what  i>eriod  of  the  fever  or  apy- 
rexia  the  patieot  is.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  two  things  in  mind: 
first,  that  while  the  quartan  parasite  exhibita  every  phase  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  peripheral  blood,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  tertian,  whose 
fission  phase  is  sometimes  not  to  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  thd  at- 
tack; second,  that  in  the  first  attacks  of  a  tertian  fever  the  parasiles 
may  be  very  few  in  number,  or^  according  to  some  anthoritias,  even 
be  entirely  w^anting  iu  the  peripheral  blood ;  this  scarcity  or  absence 
of  parasites  is  ako  observable  in  the  first  attacks  of  an  experimental 
tertian. 

But  although  an  examination  of  the  blood  may  be  omitted  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  simple  t^uartan  and  tertian,  it  is  most  useful  and 
sometimes  even  necessary  in  the  quotidian  fevers  of  tertian  and  quar- 
tan origin,  and  in  the  rare  subcontinuous  fevers  from  the  same  soarce» 
especially  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  order  promptly  and  clearly 
to  distinKuish  it  from  fevers  of  the  same  type  belonging  to  the  estivo- 
autumnal  group.  In  these  fevers  the  splenic  tumor  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable iu  the  first  attack,  but  in  the  relajises  the  spleen  usually  pro- 
jects below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  is  easily  palpated. 

Iu  chronic  infections  belonging  to  the  simple  tertian  or  qu&rtaii 
groups,  the  earthy  pallor  of  the  patient  iu  itself  permits  of  a  diagncK 
sisj  but  when  the  intervals  separating  the  attacks  are  long,  when  the 
appetite  is  keen,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  the  patient 
are  good,  then  this  earthy  pallor  may  be  wanting. 

In  infants  and  children,  even  those  who  have  bad  the  fever  bat 
a  short  w  Idle,  ausemia  is  frequent,  and  so  is  anasarcai  even  without 
there  being  any  nephritis. 

EHlivoaidumtml  Infection. — The  same  general  data  are  useful  in 
the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  fever.  As  to  tlie  season,  we  most  re- 
member that  it  is  only  in  the  summer  and  in  the  antumu  that  the 
first  invasion  of  fevers  belonging  to  this  group  is  manifested  in  a  tem- 
perate climate.     Belapses  may  occur  at  other  seasons,  especially  in 
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the  winter,  when  it  is  altogether  exceptional  to  see  cases  of  primary 
infection.  As  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  patient,  it  will  be  well  to 
note  that  even  in  regions  where  every  variety  of  the  infection  is  mani- 
fested in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  there  are  certain  localities 
where  grave  infections  are  more  frequent,  and  others  where  the  milder 
types  prevail  We  should  be  careful  to  observe  whether  the  house  is 
in  the  centre  or  at  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement;  if  the  latter,  sleep- 
ing with  the  windows  oi)en  may  give  occasion  to  infection. 

The  tyx)e  of  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  is  frequently  less  regular 
than  that  of  the  tertian  and  the  quartan.  The  quotidian  type  is  easily 
recognized,  even  when  the  initial  chill  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
quartan  and  in  the  quotidian  of  tertian  origin;  indeed,  this  short  and 
not  severe  chill  is  in  itself  a  symptom  which  serves  to  distinguish  the 
first  from  spurious  quotidians.  The  estivoautumnal  tertian  is  not  so 
easy  to  diagnose,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  only  lately  has  it  been 
recognized  in  the  various  malarial  regions,  and  some  authorities  even 
yet  do  not  admit  its  existence,  or  at  least  do  not  recognize  its  tertian 
origin.  The  frequent  absence  of  an  initial  chill,  the  long  duration 
of  the  attack,  the  osciUations  in  the  temperature  curve,  especially  at 
the  pseudocrisis  and  the  crisis,  the  brief  and  obscure  periods  of 
apyrexia,  are  and  always  have  been  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  recog- 
nition of  this  type.  For  the  diagnosis  of  this  tertian  it  is  necessary 
that  the  temperature  be  recorded  at  least  every  four  hours.  If  this 
were  not  done,  and  especially  if  it  were  taken  only  twice  a  day,  the 
attending  physician  might  well  believe  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
case  of  continuous  fever  with  morning  remissions  or,  if  the  jjseudo- 
crises  were  marked,  with  a  quotidian  fever.  Moreover,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  are  in  the  beginning  irregu- 
lar and  subcontinuous  and  that  they  only  later  clearly  reveal  their 
typet 

In  the  presence  of  a  i)emicious  attack  the  diagnosis  can  be  made 
if,  in  addition  to  the  general  data  already  given,  we  learn  that  tliere 
have  been  prolonged  estivoautumnal  tertian  or  quotidian  febrile  at- 
tacks, and  that  the  onset  of  the  pernicious  8ymx)toms  came  abrui)tly 
after  the  febrile  invasion.  The  rapid  di8ai)i)earance  of  these  symp- 
toms with  the  cessation  of  the  fever  confirms  the  diagnosis.  Thus  it 
sometimes  happens  that  in  the  evening  we  leave  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  coma,  with  a  high  fever,  and  even  with  labored  and  stertorous 
breathing,  and  in  the  morning  find  him  conscious,  peaceful,  and  apy- 
retic,  although  debilitated.  The  diagnosis  of  non-febrile  pernicious 
fever,  which  sometimes  has  a  protracted  course  and  variable  symx)- 
toms,  is  often  difficult,  and  demands  much  experience  and  ability  un- 
less we  have  recourse  to  an  examination  of  the  blood. 
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Examination  of  the  blood,  wlien  one  has  acquired  tbe  skill  Beees- 
aary^  antl  when  it  is  patiently  and  carefully  performed,  will  nsuallT 
permit  of  the  diagnosis  not  only  of  malarial  infection  in  general^ 
but  of  the  estivoantumual  type  in  particular.  It  ia  true  Uiat  th« 
morphological  and  biological  diversity  of  the  parasites  cauBes  some 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  In  the  quartan  and  tertian  infections  the 
parafiite  ia  easily  recognized  by  the  usually  abundant  amonnt  of  pig- 
ment preaeut;  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  conspicuoua  crescent 
forma  and  the  even  more  strikiDg  flagellated  forms;  but  the  small 
non-pigmented,  motile,  or  anntilar  amoebm  which  are  found  in  smh 
abundance  in  tlieae  fevers  require  greater  skill  and  experience  for 
their  recognition  and  their  differeotiation  from  the  accidental  vacuoles 
which  are  formed  in  normal  red  corpuscles.  Even  wbeu  the  Little 
amcebee  are  pigmented,  the  pigment  is  so  scanty  and  so  powdeij  as 
to  require  the  closeat  attention  for  its  recognition  j  itia  moreeaaily 
recognized  when  in  the  form  of  blocks  of  pigment  at  the  centre.  The 
presence  of  necrotic  paraaite-infectcd  red  corpuscles,  known  as  brassy 
bodies,  ia  of  much  assistance  to  the  diaguosis,  but  it  is  essential  to 
know  them  well  and  not  to  confound  them  wath  the  mulben'T -shaped 
red  corpuscles  so  frequently  seen  in  improperly  treated  blood  prepft- 
rations.  The  life  cycle  of  the  estivoautumnal  parasite  haa  been  de- 
scribed, the  phases  of  ita  existence  have  been  seen  in  the  peripheral 
blood,  and  the  relation  of  the  same  to  the  varioxis  stages  of  the  fever 
and  of  the  apyrexia  has  been  noted ;  the  reader  has  only  to  consult 
the  description  in  a  previous  section  to  receive  asBi»tance  in  the 
diagnosis*  On©  point,  however,  we  d^ire  to  emphasi;^,  namely,  tlmt 
ai  certaui  rnoMenfs^  ami  especmlli/  at  the  hcfjlnmHtj  of  the  fthnfe  ntifiri^ 
an  examination  of  (he  blooilfrequeutly  yives  a  Heijatlve  rvmfi.  But  even 
when  parasites  are  not  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  by  the  presence  of  leucocytes  and  of  endfitt^lijd 
cells  containing  pigment,  parasites,  and  parasite-infected  red  coi^ 
puscles.  Moreover,  while  in  recent  malignant  tertian  infecti^ 
the  pigmented  leucocytes  are  chiefly  seen  during  the  attack  and 
greatest  number  about  the  time  of  the  precritical  elevation  of  tern- 
l>Brature,  when  the  infection  has  already  lasted  some  time  pii^mented 
phagocytes  are  found  at  every  examination,  even  four,  five*  and 
eight  days  after  the  parasites  have  diaappeared,  especially  in  grave 
infections. 

We  spoke  in  detail  of  the  contents  of  the  blood  in  |iemiclotis  in- 
fections in  the  section  treating  of  that  form  of  the  disease ;  thei^  we 
said  that  in  pernicious  fevers  the  number  of  parasites  ia  usually  greats 
that  the  forms  with  blocks  of  centrally  situated  pigment  are  also 
relatively  abundant^  and  that  we  sometimes  see  sporulating  bodies* 
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But  we  must  also  remember  that  the  x)eniicious  conditioD  can  persist 
eyen  with  diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  parasites  in  the  blood 
of  the  i)eriphery. 

That  there  are  cases  of  estivoautumnal  fever  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  parasites  has  been  emphatically  stated,  and  we 
have  ourselves  mentioned  that  they  may  be  present  in  small  number. 
Here  we  would  insist  upon  the  fact  that  before  positively  asserting 
that  there  are  cases  of  grave  malarial  infection  without  parasites  in 
the  peripheral  blood,  it  would  be  well  to  make  further  accurate  mi- 
croscopical and  clinical  researches  in  cases  in  which  there  arises  the 
necessity  for  a  differential  diagnosis,  and  to  realize  that  in  order  to 
warrant  a  statement  that  results  arc  negative,  the  examination  of  the 
blood  must  have  been  accurate  and  painstaking,  made  in  several  speci- 
mens prepared  at  various  periods  of  the  fever  and  of  the  apyretic  con- 
dition, and  not  made  in  a  hurry  during  one  i)eriod  only  of  the  attack, 
especially  the  invasion.  From  our  own  experience  and  that  of  our 
colleagues,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  when  the  results  of  the  blood 
examination  are  truly  negative,  the  cases  are  not  of  pernicious  ma- 
laria, but  of  some  other  infection  or  of  some  obscure  form  of  autoin- 
toxication. 

That  an  estivoautumnal  infection  has  already  lasted  several  days 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  presence  of  crescent  forms,  and  of  those 
forms  which  immediately  precede  or  follow  them,  and  which  are 
easily  recognized.  They  are  found  alone  or  with  amoeboid  bodies : 
alone  in  the  apyretic  i)eriods  intervening  between  the  first  invasion 
fever  and  a  relapse  and  between  the  relapses,  and  with  amoeboid 
forms  during  the  febrile  attacks. 

Puncture  of  the  spleen  for  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  although  when 
skilfully  done  quite  free  from  danger,  and  furnishing  an  easy  method 
of  diagnosis,  should  be  performed  only  in  exceptional  cases,  when  a 
differential  diagnosis  is  absolutely  necessary.  Whenever  we  have 
extracted  blood  from  the  spleen,  it  has  not  been  to  receive  assistance 
in  the  diagnosis,  the  circulating  blood  having  been  all  suflScient  for 
that  purpose,  but  purely  in  the  interest  of  science. 

Malarial  Cacheana, — The  diagnosis  of  malarial  cachexia  offers  no 
difficulty,  if  we  give  careful  consideration  to  the  locality  where  the 
patient  has  been  staying,  the  length  of  time  that  he  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  fever,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  the  liver,  the 
earthy  complexion,  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  blood  with  its 
characteristics  of  secondary  anaemia.  The  parasites  are  present  in 
the  blood  during  febrile  attacks,  crescent  forms  being  found  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amoeboid. 
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Defferehtial  Diagnosis. 

TI10  differential  diagnosis  of  malarial  infectioESj  especiallj  of 
some  of  the  clinical  varieties,  has  been  on©  of  the  most  disetuaed 
points  in  pathology^  and  is  the  field  upon  which  the  ingenmh^  of 
clinicians  has  been  most  displayed*  And  rightly  so,  because  the  great 
variety  of  malarial  fevers  as  to  the  clinical  type  and  its  method  of 
behavior,  the  multiform  symptoms  of  pernicions  fever,  and  the  exist- 
ence  of  hidden  or  larval  forms,  made  it  necesaary  that  the  practitioner 
should  pogsesB  data  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  differentiate  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  malarial  fever  from  those  of  other  diseases.  Since  the 
examination  of  the  blood  has  been  proved  to  be  of  such  invaluable 
assistance  in  diagnosis,  this  latter  has  become  a  much  easier  matter. 
Thus  we  may  suppose  that  a  sufferer  from  heart  disease  has  an  inter- 
mittent quotidian  or  tertian  fever  and  an  enlargement  of  the  spleeu 
leading  to  a  suspicion  of  malaria,  and  yet  that  the  results  of  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  are  tnily  negative.  We  can  then  exclude  malaria  en- 
tirely, and  on  giving  increased  attention  to  the  heart  may  discover  thai 
the  case  is  one  of  recurrent  endocarditis  with  an  intermittent  fevetw 

A  quotidian  intermittent  fever  occurs  in  a  patient  suffering  from 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  question  arises,  Is  this  a  fever 
secondary  to  the  cystitis  or  to  a  complication  of  the  cystitis,  oria 
it  an  intermittent  malarial  fever?  Au  examination  of  the  blood  shows 
a  double  generation  of  tertian  xmrasitea,  and  small  do«e8  of  quinine 
cause  cessation  of  the  fever.  These  examples  might  l*e  indefiuitelj 
multiplied ;  indeed,  the  cases  which  we  have  already  reported  at  some 
length  contain  many  things  that  show  the  importiinee  of  examining 
the  blood.  The  finding  of  one  parasite  only  suffices  for  the  diagnosifi 
of  malaria. 

It  will  be  useful  to  pass  in  review  the  diseases  which  can  be  and 
which  have  been  in  the  past  confounded  with  malaria.  Li  the  first 
place  come  those  which  are  accompanied  by  intermittent  fever^-the^e 
are  suppurative  conditions,  some  forms  of  puerperal  fever,  uleen^ 
tive  endocarditis  with  a  subacute  course^  biliary  calculi,  pneumonia, 
tuberculcsis,  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  hysteria,  and  many  other 
affections. 

In  internal  suppuratiom^  as  abscesses  of  the  liver,  purulent  para- 
nephritis, etc.,  the  fever  is  often  intermittent,  and  even  periodical 
of  quotidian  tyi>e,  with  chills  and  sweating.  The  history  of  pluvious 
diseases,  the  pains,  the  physical  signs,  and  the  inefficaey  of  quinine 
will  all  serve  as  guides  to  the  diagnosis. 

In  malarial  climates,  ?ffcera^tre  endocardilis  with   ita  protracted 
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course,  with  intermittent  quotidian  or  tertian  fever,  chills,  and  sweat- 
ing, not  infrequently  has  every  appearance  of  malarial  infection. 
The  physical  signs  of  the  heart,  the  negative  effect  of  quinine,  and 
sometimes  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  embolism  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize the  true  cause  of  the  intermittent  fever. 

In  cholelUhiasiSy  after  one  or  several  attacks  of  hepatic  colic,  even 
when  the  jaundice  is  diminished  or  disappears,  there  may  appear  a 
series  of  intermittent  fevers  lasting  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months; 
the  attacks  occur  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  are  short,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  of  them  are  seen  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  preceding  colic,  the  pains  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  the  jaundice 
indicate  that  the  intermittent  fever  is  of  hepatic  origin;  moreover, 
it  ceases  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  calculus,  although  it  has  ob- 
stinately refused  io  yield  to  quinine. 

Ijijyneumonia  the  fever  may  be  remittent;  the  pain,  the  nature  of 
the  sputum,  and  the  signs  of  hepatization  of  the  lung  permit  of  a 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  while  an  examination  of  the  blood  excludes 
even  a  complicating  malaria. 

The  course  of  tuberculosis  is  often  accompanied  by  intermittent 
fever,  which  is  especially  liable  to  be  interpreted  as  of  malarial  origin 
if  the  symptoms  of  the  original  disease  happen  to  be  but  slightly  or 
not  at  all  manifest.  Perplexity  will  be  of  but  short  duratidn,  how- 
ever, for  the  gradual  emaciation,  the  absence  of  earthy  coloring  and 
of  splenic  tumor,  and  the  results  of  a  careful  physical  examination  of 
the  chest,  with  other  symptoms  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  will  soon 
solve  the  question. 

In  the  recent  epidemics  of  wjiueuza  occurring  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, more  particularly  in  that  form  of  it  which  was  accompanied  by 
irregular  intermittent  fever,  aud  especially  when  the  type  was  regu- 
lar (quotidian  for  instance),  malaria  was  often  suspected,  and  quinine 
was  therefore  given,  the  ineflScacy  of  which,  however,  in  cases  of  in- 
fluenza was  soon  clearly  demonstrated.  The  knowledge  that  there  is 
an  epidemic  of  the  kind,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  presence  of 
catarrhal  symptoms  will  all  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  influenza  may  rouse  a  latent  malaria  or  favor  a  relapse, 
whence  the  necessity  in  certain  cases  of  clearly  distinguishing  inter- 
mittent malaria]  fever  from  postinfluenzal  fever,  which,  as  we  know, 
may  last  for  several  weeks. 

Hysterical  fevers,  the  diagnosis  of  which  calls  for  much  judgment 
and  clear  perceptions,  may  have  an  intermittent  course.  The  stig- 
mata and  the  other  symptoms  of  hysteria,  the  exceptionally  high 
temperature  (even  up  to  44°  C.  =  111.2°  F.)  without  a  correspond- 
ing rapidity  of  pulse  and  respiration,  and  absence  of  the  febrile 
Vol.  XIX.— 27 
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clmractenBtieB  of  the  urine,  will  enable  us  even  in  tbe  most  imi 
cases  to  make  a  proper  diagDosis. 

A  mere  mention  will  suffice  of  the  other  diseaees  whose  tempem- 
ture  citrvfi  might  make  ns  think  of  malaria ;  these  ar©  urethral  fever 
and  renal  fever;  the  latter,  wliich  i^  analogous  to  hepatic  fever^  is 
manifested  in  cases  of  renal  calculus,  and  it  n^aj  be  intermittent  or 
continuous  for  several  days  when  the  renal  colic  is  persistent. 

In  iifphoid/eveTt  at  the  time  of  defervescence,  when  the  fere?  liaa 
become  intermittent,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  temperature  fol- 
lows an  erratic  course,  or  when  the  curve  is  frankly  intermittent,  there 
are  (and  even  more  there  were  in  tbe  past)  good  reasons  for  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  diagnosis,  and  also  for  errors.  At  the  present 
time  an  examination  of  the  blood  on  the  one  hand  and  serum  diag- 
nosis on  the  other  have  smoothed  the  path  to  a  correct  interpretatioii 
of  that  which  formerly  was  subject  to  so  much  doubt. 

There  are  ako  some  infections  which,  in  spite  of  having  m.  oon- 
tinuous  fever,  possess  some  resemblance  to  grave  malarial  infection 
with  irregular  or  subcontinuous  fever.  Two  ©specially  are  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  malaria,  namely,  typhoid  fever  and  febrile  icterus. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time,  although  more  doubtingly  tlian  rf 
old,  we  think  primarily  of  malaria  in  some  cases  of  tifphmd/evtr^ 
and  more  often  of  typhoid  fever  in  some  cases  of  Bubcoutinuous  ma* 
larial  infection.  The  first  occurs  in  malarial  regionis,  and  in  the  hcit 
season  when  the  course  of  the  typhoid  fever  is  irregular,  diarrhoBa  h 
absent,  the  spleen  is  much  enlarged,  and  there  is  no  characteriatie 
eruption.  But  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  spite  of  the  administrA- 
tifm  of  quinine,  to  say  nothing  o{  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
blood,  should  convince  ua  that  the  affection  is  not  malariaL  Bui  iu 
order  to  judge  correctly,  physicians  should  rid  themselves  of  tba 
notion  of  the  prolonge<l  and  obstinate  resistance  of  tjphoid-like  sulv 
continuous  malarial  fevers  to  quinine.  When  quinine  is  properlv 
administered  the  fever  is  not  prolonged  more  than  four,  five,  or  sit 
days  {and  be  it  noted  that  this  limit  of  resistance  is  rarely  attained), 
leaving  aside  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  fall  of  temperature  with- 
recovery,  which  is  rare  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

The  second  case,  that  of  mistaking  a  malarial  fever  for  typhoicS 
fever,  occurs  in  primary  malarial  infections  when  the  fever  is  coatin-^-^ 
nous  from  the  beginning.  On  account  of  the  error  in  diagnosis, 
the  fever  may  run  on  for  days  and  weeks,  with  remissions  and  shorfi^ 
intermissions;  and  finally,  if  death  do  not  occur,  the  temperaturf^ 
curve  may  assume  a  tertian  or  quotidian  type.  We  recall  one  case  o^2 
&  young  hunter  suffering  from  a  subcontinuous  fever,  which  had  comep^ 
on  as  such  primarily  and  had  been  regarded  as  typhoid;  the  tempaia-^ 
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ture  curre  became  of  an  intermittent  quotidian  type  and  was  inter- 
preted as  the  last  stage  of  the  typhoid  infection,  but  an  examination  of 
the  blood  showed  the  parasites  (amoeboid  and  crescent  forms),  quinine 
was  given,  and  the  fever  fell.  These  errors  in  diagnosis  occur  espe- 
cially when  typhoid  fever  is  raging  during  the  malarial  season. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  typhoid  fever  and  typhoidal 
subcontinuous  malarial  fever  was  clearly  formulated  some  time  ago 
by  Baccelli ;  we  have  given  it  in  our  description  of  the  subcontinuous 
fevers.  At  the  present  time,  the  examination  of  the  blood  and 
WidaFs  test  are  indisx)ensable  for  settling  the  question  of  diagnosis. 

Another  disease  which,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  malarial 
countries,  has  often  been  diagnosed  as  subcontinuous  malaria  or  sub- 
continuous  icteric  fever  ia  febrile  icteiniSy  now  also  called  Weir 8  disease, 
aljbhough  the  disorder  was  well  known  previous  to  the  descriptions 
given  by  this  clinician.  The  mistake  is  the  more  easily  made  because 
febrile  icterus  sometimes  occurs  in  slight  epidemics  in  the  hot  season, 
at  the  time  when  grave  malarial  disorders  are  in  the  ascendant;  this 
sometimes  happens  in  Home,  the  disease  by  preference  attacking 
river  fishermen  who  carry  on  their  business  in  malarial  regions.  In- 
crease in  size  of  the  spleen,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  liver,  seems 
further  to  confirm  the  erroneous  diagnosis ;  while  albuminuria,  jaun- 
dice, and  muscular  pains  may  also  be  found  in  malaria.  But  the 
continuous  nature  of  the  fever  with  regular  evening  exacerbations,  the 
often  severe  muscular  pains,  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  jaun- 
dice, and  decolorization  of  the  faeces  (in  malaria,  deep  staining  of 
the  dejecta  accompanies  jaundice),  and  the  daily  occupation  of  the 
patient  enable  us  to  distinguiwh  febrile  icterus  from  malaria.  Ex- 
amination of  the  blood  is  always  useful  in  this  disease,  but  it  is  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  when  the  patient  comes  from  the  country 
and  has  been  working  in  the  fields.  We  had  the  opportunity  once  of 
seeing  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  i)atient  being  a  young  man  who  for 
several  consecutive  days  had  been  superintending  certain  work  in  the 
Roman  Campagna,  in  a  locality  where  several  workmen  had  been  at- 
tacked with  malaria.  This  was  in  the  month  of  August,  and  he  also 
was  taken  with  the  disease,  after  having  overworked  himself,  par- 
taken of  poor  nourishment,  and  drunk  water  for  several  days 
from  a  well  in  which  there  was  a  bad  odor.  Malaria  was  suspected 
at  first,  but  an  examination  of  the  blood  completely  excluded  it.  The 
disease,  accompanied  by  muscular  pains,  jaundice,  tumor  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  light-colored  faeces,  urine  of  an  intense  yellow  color 
with  little  albumin,  frequent  ])ulse,  and  cutaneous  and  conjunctival 
hemorrhages,  lasted  for  ten  days,  was  grave  and  some  days  ex- 
tremely grave  in  its  nature,  and  was  accompanied  with  nervous  phe- 
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nomena  and  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  After  eight  days  of  apyraxia 
there  was  a  reh^pee  with  return  of  the  fever,  the  icterua,  the  nerrous 
symptoms,  and  albuminuria;  the  course  of  this  relapse  was  long*  but 
it  finally  ended  in  recovery. 

The  differential  diagnosiB  between  the  pernicious  attacks  and  the 
diseases  whose  symptoms  resemble  them  is  not  always  easy,  aod 
calls  for  skiD,  experience,  and  promptitude,  the  latter  especially  be- 
cause in  these  cases  perimdmn  in  vmra.  It  is  true  that,  as  some 
physicians  say,  we  can  secure  ourselves  by  the  administration  of 
quinine;  but  although  this  advice  may  be  followed  iu  some  cases,  it 
is  certainly  better  when  the  means  at  our  command  permit  it  to 
make  a  prompt  diagnosis,  have  a  sure  basis  for  the  prognosis,  and 
be  able  to  decide  w^hether  the  ciuiuine  be  really  indicated. 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  insolation^  meningitis,  tetanus,  acute  bulbar 
paralysis,  acute  delirium,  cholera,  dysentery,  ureemia,  scarlatina, 
grave  hemorrhagic  infections,  and  still  other  diseases  must  be  token 
into  account  by  the  physician  at  the  moment  of  danger. 

Cerebral  apaplcxtj  may  be  suspected  in  eases  of  pernicious  malarial 
fever  with  profound  coma»  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  hard  and  slow 
pulse,  abolition  of  the  reflexes,  labored  and  stertorous  breathing,  etc. 
The  season  of  the  year,  the  place  where  the  patient  has  been  skiving, 
the  age  of  the  subject,  the  high  fever,  and  the  enlarged  spleen  will  lead 
tf>  a  correct  diagnosis.  Less  easy  of  recognition  are  the  rare  fomu* 
of  pernicious  fever  with  stupor  and  hemiplegia  and  without  fever; 
but  as  this  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  relapses  in  an  ana^mio  pa- 
tient, the  small  and  frequent  pulse,  the  anaemia  with  earthy  pallor, 
the  free  respiration,  aud  the  enlarged  spleen  will  suffice  to  a  proper 
diagnosis. 

Sunstroke  may  simulate  an  attack  of  pernicious  fever,  iu  malarial^ 
climates,  and  iu  the  summer,  when  it  attacks  m%n  working  iu  th^ 
fields.  But  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  the  some- 
times fulminating  manner  in  which  cerebral  symptoms  appear,  and^ 
the  absence  of  preceding  febrile  attacks  and  of  enlargement  of  the* 
spleen  will  preserve  us  from  error,  even  if  an  examination  of  tha« 
blood  be  not  made*  But  we  already  know  that  insolatioa  may  com-  ^ 
plicate  malarifd  infection,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  pernicious 
fever,  when  the  grave  symptoms  are  really  due  to  the  sunstroke  alone. 
These  are  some  of  the  diagnostic  diflSculties  which  call  for  good  judg- 
ment and  experience. 

Meningitis^  especially  acute  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  may  be  sus- 
pected in  pemicious  fevers  with  meningeal  symptoms,  especially  if 
the  patients  are  young  and  robust.  Here  also  the  seAson,  the  ab- 
sauce  of  epidemics  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  the  precedent  attacks, 
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the  abmpt  onset  of  the  symptoms,  etc.,  indicate  pernicious  fever. 
We  have  seen  that  malarial  infection  may  coexist  with  tuberculous 
meningitis,  and  in  the  cases  described,  while  an  examination  of  the 
blood  inclined  the  physician  to  diagnose  the  former,  the  autopsy 
showed  combined  tuberculous  meningitis  and  malarial  infection.  In 
these  cases  the  greatest  difficulties  are  experienced  when  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  occurrences  which  took  place  before  the  patient  fell  into 
the  present  condition;  but  when  we  know  the  prodromes,  the  pre- 
ceding stages  of  the  disease,  its  duration,  and  the  successive  symp- 
toms, when  we  carefully  examine  the  internal  organs,  and  when  we 
find  parasites  in  the  blood,  we  can  make  a  diagnosis  between  the  two 
diseases,  especially  when  the  parasites  disappear  under  treatment  by 
quinine,  leaving  the  meningitis  to  pursue  its  course. 

Tetanic  pernicious  fever  recalls  the  acute  form  of  tetanus  with  high 
temx)erature;  but  the  absence  of  external  lesions,  the  stupor,  the 
brief  duration  of  the  disease,  and  its  abrupt  onset  will  help  us  to 
diagnose  pernicious  fever. 

In  bulbar  i)emicious  fever,  when  we  do  not  know  the  previous 
history  we  may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  affection  is  acute  bulbar 
paralysis.  The  high  fever,  or  rather  the  occurrence  of  the  bulbar 
symptoms  only  after  the  febrile  invasion,  the  absence  of  hemiplegia 
altemans,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  and  the  marked 
improvement  after  the  attack  of  fever,  in  addition  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  will  admit  of  a  diagnosis  of  febris  pemiciosa  even  without 
examination  of  the  blood. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  genuine  acute  delirium  and  de- 
lirious pernicious  fever  rests  upon  data  already  several  times  de- 
scribed. The  difficulty  is  increased  if  the  acute  delirium  appears 
when  the  parasites  have  disappeared  from  the  blood  and  the  temper- 
ature is  high.  An  exact  estimation  of  all  the  events  which  have  pre- 
ceded the  manifestation  of  the  delirium  and  those  which  accompany 
it,  especially  the  earthy  complexion,  the  splenic  tumor,  and  the  final 
presence  of  pigmented  leucocytes  in  the  blood  will  throw  light  upon 
the  path. 

During  epidemics  of  cholera  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn  in 
malarial  countries,  the  practitioner  is  often  perplexed  between  the 
diagnosis  of  cholera  and  that  of  choleraic  pernicious  fever  in  the 
case  of  patients  who  are  cold  and  cyanosed,  who  have  copious  diar- 
rhoea, craipps  in  the  calves,  and  the  Hippocratic  facies.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  these  cases,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  patient  may  have  both  cholera  and 
malaria. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  choleraic  pernicious  fever  is  to  be 
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repeated  for  dysentery.  The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  pernicious 
fever  is  made  from  the  rapid  appearance  of  the  dysentery,  the  high 
fever,  and  the  cessation  of  the  sanguinolent  dianhcea  with  the  ending 
of  the  fever. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  cerebral  pernicious  fever  and 
unemla  is  seldom  called  for.  Of  course  it  will  be  readily  undeiBtood 
that  the  ura?inia  in  cedematous  nephritis  with  scanty  urine  rich  io 
albumin,  casts,  etc.,  is  not  the  variety  which  can  concern  us»  bnt 
rather  the  uraemia  which  suddenly  occurs  in  eases  of  chronic  nephritis 
without  ojdema  aud  with  apparent  well-being  in  robust  individuals. 
The  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  small  amount  of  albanua, 
the  nature  of  the  pulse,  the  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the 
absence  of  splenic  enlargement,  and  often  of  the  fever  are  all  symp- 
toms pointing  to  ursemia.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  casea 
have  been  noted  in  which  there  was  a  subacute  or  chronic  nephritin 
complicated  by  malarial  infection,  which  was  not  recognized  because 
all  the  symptoms,  including  the  fever,  were  attributed  to  the  first- 
mentioned  disease. 

We  have  described  hemorrhagic  pernicious  fever,  in  which  the 
gravest  symptom  consisted  of  hemorrhages  io  the  skin  and  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  which  might  continue  for  two  or  three  days  in 
malignant  tertian  pernicious  fe\-er.  Now,  in  thesu  cases  we  may  diag- 
nose purpnni  hwmon^hngica  in  its  hyperacute  form  with  high  fever. 
We  once  found  ourselves  in  this  diagnostic  difEcnUy  in  a  case  of 
hemorrhagic  malarial  infection  in  a  woman,  early  in  the  winter  aeft- 
son;  but  the  doubt  was  soon  dispelled  by  an  eKamiuation  of  the 
blood*  It  might  also  happen  during  the  season  of  grave  malarial  io- 
fection  that  we  should  mistake  purpura  hsemorrha^ica,  or  some  other 
hemorrhagic  disease,  for  malaria.  We  once  saw  a  case  in  &  yomig 
girl  of  acute  hnkivmia  accompanied  by  cutaneous  and  retinal  hemor- 
rhages of  the  stomach,  the  gums,  the  genitalia,  etc.,  in  which  hemo^ 
rhagic  malarial  infection  had  been  diagnosed  because  theia  waa  aIsO 
an  irregular  fever  which  went  above  40*^  C.  (104"  F.)  and  because 
there  was  an  enlarged  spleen.  An  examination  of  the  blood  did  not 
show  any  malarial  parasites,  but  there  was  an  enormous  incrs^e  io 
leucocytes.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  make  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  which  was  called  for  in  this  case,  nor  the 
autopsy. 

In  the  rare  cases  of  erythema  diffused  over  the  whoje  body  ac- 
companying grave  malarial  infections,  we  might  for  a  little  white 
suspect  Bcarlaiina ;  but  the  further  course  of  the  disease,  the  frcqoeDt 
relapses  of  erythema,  the  intermittent  fever,  etc.,  enable  us  finally  to 
exclude  it. 
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It  would  be  superfluous  to  go  farther  into  the  differential  diag- 
nosis, because  what  we  have  already  stated  seems  to  us  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  serve  as  a  guide  in  other  doubtful  cases,  and  also  because  in 
these  days  the  new  light  shed  by  the  examination  of  the  blood  ren- 
ders the  diagnosis  much  less  difficult  than  it  used  to  be. 

In  malarial  cachexia  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  between  it  and 
the  diseases  whose  chief  symptoms  are  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
ansemia,  especially  if  these  are  accompanied  by  intermittent  fever. 
These  diseases  are  splenic  leukaemia  and  splenic^ansemia. 

In  splenic  or  sphnicomedullary  leukcemia  there  is  often  a  quotidian 
intermittent  fever;  and  because  of  this,  and  the  progressive  increase 
in  size  of  the  spleen,  we  are  inclined  in  malarial  countries  to  judge 
the  case  to  be  one  of  chronic  malarial  infection.  An  examination  of 
the  blood  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  will 
settle  the  question;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  sometimes, 
although  rarely,  leukaemia  may  develop  in  a  malarial  patient,  and 
that  in  this  event  an  examination  of  the  blood  will  reveal  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  two  diseases. 

In  splenic  ancemia,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  sometimes  less  easy. 
We  will  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  splenic  anaemia, 
which  means  an  essentially  progressive  anaemia,  accompanied  by  a 
splenic  tumor  in  which  the  cause  of  the  disease  seems  to  reside, 
should  or  should  not  be  considered  merely  as  a  splenic  pseudoleu- 
kaemia,  but  will  simply  say  that  on  account  of  its  clinical,  anatomico- 
pathological,  and  therapeutic  characteristics  we  hold  that  splenic 
anaemia  is  a  disease  by  itself,  which  cannot  be  classed  with  the  pseu- 
doleukaemias,  of  which  the  glandular  form  only  is  well  known.  In 
splenic  anaemia,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  progressive 
anaemia,  and  sometimes  the  febrile  attacks  in  which  the  anaemia  and 
the  splenic  tumor  increase,  while  both  may  diminish  in  the  periods 
of  apyrexia,  are  symptoms  which  strongly  remind  us  of  chronic 
malaria.  The  same  mistake  may  occur  in  the  splenomegaly  ivith 
ciD'hosis  of  the  liver  of  Banii  not  only  in  the  anaemic  period,  but  also 
in  the  ascitic,  because  ascites  may  be  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
hepatic  atrophy,  such  as  not  infrequently  occurs  in  advanced  malarial 
cachexia.  The  careful  study  of  the  general  data  which  we  have 
already  several  times  enumerated,  and  the  examination  of  the  blood, 
in  which  parasites  are  found  when  the  cachectics  have  intermittent 
fever,  will  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  some  non-febrile  cachectic  conditions  of  malaria,  parasites  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  blood. 
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PROGNOSIS. 


In  gmng  a  prognosis  in  malaiia,  we  Lave  to  consider  tke 
infection,  the  sequelse,  and  tLe  complications* 

Tlie  prognosis  diirijig  the  infection  relates  to  the  nature  of  tte 
infection,  inclutling  the  place  and  the  season  in  which  it  was  con- 
tracted, as  well  as  the  individual  conditions. 

In  mild  fevers — ierlian  or  quartan — the  prognosis  is  good;  as  we 
have  showuj  pernicioua  infection  does  not  occur  in  these  tjpes  of 
fever*     There  may  be  attacks  of  an  apparently  grave  nattire,  wiit 
severe  headache,  vomiting,  labored  breathing,  great  thirst,  etc.,  buk 
since  tlie  discovery  of  the  parasite  no  one  has  described  a  pernicious 
fever  of  simple  tertian  or  of  quartan  origin.     The  autopsies  in  tLese 
cases  have  always  been  made  upon  subjects  who  have  died  of  Bome 
intercurrent  disease;  indeed,  in  this  connection,  we  have  already 
described  a  case  of  Barker's,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a  simple  ter- 
tian infection  which  for  several  weeks  was  unrecognized  in  a  patient 
BufferiDg  from  nephritis  with  streptococcic  septicsemia  at  the  last, 
gave  rise  to  not  one  of  the  known  symptoms  of  pemicious  fewii 
although  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  blood  and  of  the  orgaoa 
revealed  an  enormous  number  of  simple  tertiau  paraaites* 

In  infants  and  children,  in  whom  treatment  is  neglected  from  c^x^ 
lessness  or  poverty  or  from  a  prejudice  against  quimne,  we  have  eeo- 
ondarj  ansemias  and  also  anasarca,  but  these  symptoms  rapidly  dii- 
appear  when  the  infection  is  exhausted  naturally  or  by  treatment. 

In  the  prognosis  of  these  fevers,  we  must  also  take  into  accoput 
the  fact  that  relapses  may  occur  for  a  long  time,  and  that  if  tLe 
patient  lives  under  bad  hygienic  conditions  cachexia  may  follow^  and 
complications  or  morbid  sequelse  may  occur,  among  them  nephntii 
and  amyloid  degeneration. 

We  have  stated  that  recovery  from  these  fevers  is  sometimes  spon- 
taneoua,  as  all  the  recoveries  from  malaria  used  to  be  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  specific  remedy  into  therapeutics*  As  to  the  change 
in  the  parasitic  contents  or  the  final  modifications  in  the  morpholog- 
ical elements  of  the  peripheral  blood,  we  know  of  nothing  that  could 
be  of  any  assistance  to  the  prognosis  of  a  spootaneous  cai'©.  The 
only  well-ascertained  change  revealed  by  an  examination  of  blood 
from  the  finger  is  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  para^ 
sites.  "Whether  during  the  progress  of  these  fevers  towards  a  sponta- 
neous cure  the  phagocytes  increase,  whether  they  contain  yoang 
paraeitio  forms,  and  whether  the  free  degenerative  bodies  inciBase  in 
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the  blood,  from  the  obeervatioiis  so  far  made  we  are  unable  to  state 
positively  enough  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  prognosis. 

As  to  tiie  behavior  of  the  fever  in  cases  of  spontaneous  recovery, 
we  may  state  that  there  is  usually  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  severity 
of  the  attacks ;  but  the  occurrence  of  attacks  with  a  higher  tempera- 
ture should  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  belief  in  an  aggravation  of 
the  disease,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  one  of  these 
attacks  is  followed  by  a  cure.  Moreover,  we  must  not  think  that  after 
spontaneous  recovery  immunity  from  relapses  has  been  acquired.  On 
the  contrary,  we  not  infrequently  see  cases  of  spontaneous  cessation 
of  tertian  fevers  many  times  in  the  same  person  followed  by  relapses 
after  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  or  even  later. 

In  quartan  and  tertian  fevers,  especially  in  the  former,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  will  enable  us  to  predict  with  certainty  whether 
an  attack  is  imminent,  and  usually  from  the  number  of  the  parasites 
whether  it  will  be  light  or  severe,  in  reference,  of  course,  to  the  height 
of  the  fever  and  the  non-pernicious  symptoms  accompanying  it. 

In  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  prognosis  should  be  reserved,  if  for 
no  other*  reason  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  pernicious  infection. 
Even  in  these  fevers  we  sometimes  have  a  spontaneous  cure.  As  to  the 
modifications  in  the  blood  discernible  on  a  microscopical  examination, 
we  can  only  rex)eat  what  was  said  with  reference  to  the  prognosis  in 
mild  fevers,  adding  merely  that  in  many  cases  the  appearance  of  or 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  crescent  forms  seems  to  coincide  with 
the  si>ontaneous  cure.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  their 
presence  always  indicates  the  near  approach  of  recovery  because  if 
the  formation  of  the  crescents  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  bodies 
of  the  febrigenous  cycle,  the  fever  will  continue,  and  may  even  become 
pernicious.  Many  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  even  lethal  ones,  have 
been  observed  by  us  in  which  the  crescent  forms  were  numerous  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  spleen,  and  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  bone 
marrow  where  the  various  stages  of  their  development  could  best  be 
followed.  Neither  should  we  believe  that  spontaneous  cure  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  crescent  forms.  We  remember, 
indeed,  to  have  seen  the  spontaneous  cure  of  a  group  of  winter 
relapses,  especially  delayed  ones,  without  having  succeeded  in  find- 
ing crescents  in  the  x)eripheral  blood  or  even  in  the  spleen. 

Can  we  predict  the  imminence  of  a  pernicious  attack?  Of  course, 
whenever  such  a  prognosis  is  made  preventive  measures  are  at  once 
resorted  to,  but  unfortimately  we  do  not  always  succeed  in  making 
the  prognosis.  A  clinical  examination  in  the  preceding  attack  will 
sometimes  show  that  among  the  ordinary  symptoms  are  the  prodromes 
of  some  that  will  become  pernicious,  prodromes  which,  as  Torti  says, 
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are  the  "  exigmis  miis  qtd  ferah  dabii  angurium  \' ;  prodromes  which 
pezBist,  and  even  become  aggravated,  during  the  short  and  tmsatiafajc- 
tory  period  of  apjrexia  which  holds  and  matnres  the  genns  of  the 
imminent  pernicious  attack.  Drowsiness,  replying  with  effort  to 
questions,  loss  of  memory,  apathj,  dulnees,  etc^  are  signs  whicb 
should  lead  us  to  suspect  cerebral  pernicioas  fever.  Ab  examiuatioD 
of  the  blood  during  the  period  of  apyrexia  will  sometimes  enable  m 
to  foretell  the  occurreDce  of  an  attack,  even  when  we  ar©  unable  to 
prevent  it*  TJie  presence  of  a  large  numljer  of  parasites  (in  on©  case 
about  half  cjf  the  red  corpuscles  were  affected),  many  of  which  are 
mature,  with  central  blocks  of  pigment,  and  near  sporulatioo  or  mm 
actually  in  sporulatioo,  is  one  of  the  signs  which,  in  spite  of  krge 
doses  of  quinine  promptly  administered,  are  usually  followed  by  per- 
nicious attacks,  even  fatal  ones. 

What  prognosis  shall  the  physician  make  when  the  ]>erutciotis 
fever  is  already  develoi>ed?  If  the  particular  attack  under  obsanra- 
tion  has  been  preceded  by  another,  the  prognosis  wUl  be  graver, 
although  there  have  beeu  cases  of  recovery  from  second  aud  even 
from  third  pernicious  attacks.  Whether  the  pernicious  attacks  have 
appeared  in  the  original  infection  or  in  a  reluj>se  seems  to  be  of  no 
]>rognostic  importance,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  pro- 
foundly aufemic  and  the  number  of  parasites  is  exceptionally  large. 
The  prognosis  should,  moreover^  be  based  on  a  careful  e^camination 
of  all  the  symptoms,  especially  those  which  relate  to  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems.  Profound  coma  with  labored, 
interrupted,  or  stertorous  breathing,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  signs  of 
collapse,  especiallj'  algidity  and  cyanosis,  with  cold  and  clammy  sweat, 
etc.,  all  indicate  to  the  physician  how  guarded  must  be  his  prognosis* 
If  then  an  examination  of  the  blood  shows  numerous  parasites,  many  of 
them  containing  central  blocks  of  pigment,  we  may  with  certainty  pre- 
dict further  a^^gravation  and  prolongation  of  the  attack*  But  ^i|>eri- 
ence  teaches  that  in  some  cases  neither  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  the  parasites  nor  their  disappearance  from  the  blood  of  the  periph- 
ery will  warrant  a  favorable  prognosis.  The  reason  for  tiiis  we 
already  know.  Either  the  parasites  have  taken  refuge  in  great  num' 
hers  in  the  small  blood-vessels  of  some  important  organ,  as  the  bram, 
or  the  organism  (as  we  are  obliged  to  l^elieve  in  the  present  status  d 
our  knowledge)  succumbs  to  a  profound  intoxication. 

The  prognosis  will  vary  according  to  the  form  of  the  pemiciom 
attack.  No  pernicious  fever  is  absolutely  and  necessarily  fatal,  A 
comatose  pemiciosa  with  small  and  frequent  puke  and  siertoroud 
breathing,  or  a  choleraic  pernieiosa  with  algidity  and  cyanosis,  mar 
sometimes  terminate  in  recovery.     According  to  our  experieuea,  as 
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well  as  that  of  others,  the  pernicious  fevers  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  gravity  would  be  cerebral,  choleraic,  and  algid.  As 
regards  these  forms  of  the  tliseas©  we  recall  what  was  said  above  as 
to  the  insidiousness  of  their  course,  and  how  the  perfect  tranquillity 
of  the  patient  would  ^^ive  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  fatal  result 
was  imminent  A  filiform  pulse,  cyanosis,  algidity  of  the  whole 
bodjs  and  a  cold  breath  are  symptoms  calculated  to  deprive  the  phy- 
sician of  all  hoi>e. 

Experience  will  teach  us  whether  a  symptom  is  likely  to  disap- 
pear wholly  or  in  part  at  the  end  of  the  attack.  Thus  in  the  group 
lof  cerebral  pernicioua  fevei-H,  it  is  frequently  obsen-ed  that  certain 
nervous  symptoms,  already  enumerated  in  the  section  on  morbid 
8©ciuelsD,  peraist  for  a  variable  time  after  the  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  intestinal  and  algid  pernicious  fevers  the  symptoms  usually 
disappear  with  the  cessation  of  the  attack- 

In  the  prognosla  of  estivoautumnal  infections  we  have  to  remem- 
ber the  frequency  of  winter  relapses,  which  often  continue  to  reappear 
at  short  intervals  until  the  spring.  We  have  already  said  that  it  was 
a  rare  occurrence  for  pernicious  fevers  to  make  their  appearance  in 
winter  relapses^  and  that  tlier©  often  was  a  gradual  attenuation  of  the 
attacks  until  complete  recovery  was  attained.  As  to  the  examination 
of  the  blood,  we  have  also  alread^^  stated  that  when  crescent  bodies 
were  found  they  usually  diminished  and  even  disappeared  entirely 
at  the  approach  of  each  new  attack,  to  again  return  or  increase  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  intervals  of  apyrexia.  It  is  important  to  know  this 
fact,  in  order  that  we  may  not  think  that  the  infection  is  spent  simply 
because  we  notice  the  diminution  or  the  disappearance  of  the  cresoent 
bodies. 

The  prognosis  varies  with  the  malarial  region  according  to  the 
kind  of  infection  which  predominates  in  such  a  locality.  It  is  evident 
that  an  infection  contracted  in  a  region  of  mild  malaria  should  have  a 
different  proguosia  from  that  taken  in  a  place  where  the  malaria  la 
grave  in  its  nature*  But  since  there  are  districts.  Hot  alw^a\'s  of  great 
extent,  where  there  are  circumscribed  endemics  of  malaria,  where  in 
the  smmner  and  autumn  every  variety  of  malarial  infection  can  be 
contracted,  the  prognosis  can  be  baserl  only  upon  a  knowledge  of  tho 
nature  of  the  infection  in  each  individual  case. 

By  this  distinction  of  localities  into  regions  of  mild  or  of  grave 
malaria  we  can  understand  the  variety  in  the  mortality  of  the  various 
malarial  districts.  This  explains  why,  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  even 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  there  is  not  one  death  from  malaria,  whUe 
during  those  seasons  w^e  have  a  greater  or  less  number  of  deaths  in 
the  Tuscan  coast  region,  the  Boman  Campagna,  the  Pontine  Marshes^ 
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etc.     In  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  to  which  the  fever  Bufferers  fle©  i 
the  Campagnaj  autopsies  upon  those  who  have  died  of  permcioiKr 
fever  are  made  everj  year,  while  not  one  is  made  in  Pavia  aad  Milan 
(Golgi). 

The  nioriaUhj  of  some  malarial  regions  is  truly  appalling.  Lft- 
veran  states  that  in  the  Madagascar  expedition  of  1895  the  Freticb 
troops  lost  six  thousand  men  by  disease  in  a  few  months  (about  a 
*iuarter  of  the  active  force),  of  whom  seventy-two  i>er  oetit*  died  of 
malaria.  But  while  recalliog  these  and  other  iuBtauces  uf  slatight^ 
from  malaria  in  armies  fighting  in  malarial  regions,  we  must  teka 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  time  of  war  there  are  many  bictora 
which  favor  the  infection,  render  it  more  |;jrave,  and  interfefB  with 
regular  treatment. 

As  to  the  prognosis  in  relation  to  the  season  of  the  j  ear  in  wUeh 
the  disease  occurs,  it  is  clear  that  io  temperate  climates  where  mitxj 
variety  of  the  infection  may  l^e  contracted,  the  prognoeis  mml  ▼wj 
accordiug  to  whether  the  disease  is  initiated  in  the  spring,  in  tlia 
summer,  or  in  the  autumn. 

As  in  all  infective  diseases,  so  in  malaria,  the  prognosis  Tariea 
with  individual  conditions,  such  as  race,  age^  eoustitation,  soeial 
condidous,  and  previous  or  eiistitig  diseases. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  authorities  that  negroes  do  not  euiljr 
contract  malaria,  and  that  when  they  do  the  course  of  the  infectioii  ti 
short  and  not  severe.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  the  atatecnents  d 
William*  In  1841  three  English  vessels,  the  Albtrt,  the  WQbeffmm^ 
and  the  Soudan,  went  up  the  Niger;  their  crews  coosisted  of  145 
whites  aud  158  negroes*  One  month  after  their  entrance  in  the  Nig)^, 
130  of  the  145  whites  were  affected  with  the  fever,  of  whom  40  died, 
while  of  the  158  negroes  only  11  had  slight  attacks  of  fever,  and  not 
one  died-  Of  these  blacks,  1B3  came  from  the  coast  of  Afric4i,  and 
none  of  these  was  sick ;  the  other  25  came  from  the  West  Indies,  or 
from  the  United  States,  aud  had  sjient  some  time  in  England,  aud  to 
this  group  the  11  sick  men  belouged*  Although  Sternberg  and  otlias 
criticise  William*s  report  as  not  clearly  demonstrating  that  malaria 
alone  was  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  so  many  of  the  whita 
meu,  yet  other  statistics  are  not  lacking  from  various  parts  of  Amerim 
and  Africa  to  prove  the  greater  resistance  of  the  black  race.  Becently 
Koch  has  confirmed  not  only  the  fact  of  the  comparative  immunity  of 
the  uegroes  on  the  western  coast  of  AMca,  but  also  of  the  nuU 
ooorse  of  estivoautumnal  fevers  (tropical  fevers  of  Koch)  in  them  and 
the  frequency  of  a  spoDianeous  cure.  The  other  dark-shinned  raoat 
do  not  seem  to  share  in  this  resistance  to  malaria. 

In  die  aged  estivoautumnal  fever,  if  not  promptly  recqgniMd  and 
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treated,  finds  a  ground  suitable  for  the  production  of  i)emicious 
attacks,  especially  the  cerebral  variety.  In  infants  and  children,  cere- 
bral pernicious  fevers,  particularly  the  convulsive,  are  not  rarely  seen ; 
and  non-treatment  of  the  disease  results  in  rapid  anaemia  accom- 
panied by  anasarca. 

It  is  natural  that  persons  with  enfeebled  constitutions,  whose  cir- 
culatory organs  are  less  active  than  normal,  should  more  easily 
become  subject  to  malaria  than  the  healthy  and  the  strong.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  regions  oppose  greater 
resistance  to  malaria  than  do  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Boman 
Campagna,  where  workmen  from  all  parts  of  Italy  are  employed  in 
field  work. 

The  social  condition  of  malarial  patients  has  great  influence  on 
the  prognosis.  It  being  evident  that  when  the  infection  is  promptly 
recognized  and  treated  not  only  does  recovery  ensue,  but  pernicious 
attacks  may  nearly  always  be  averted,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
a  quick  diagnosis  and  the  intelligent  and  prompt  application  of 
remedial  measures  are  much  more  easily  effected  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons in  easy  circumstances  who  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  fol- 
low treatment  than  in  x)oor  laboring  men  who,  neglected  by  others 
and  by  themselves,  continue  with  their  work  as  long  as  they  have  any 
strength  to  do  so.  This  explains  those  cases  in  which  laborers 
are  attacked  by  pernicious  fever  when  going  to  their  place  of  work 
or  when  returning  from  it,  or  while -engaged  in  labor;  and  also  why 
so  many  laboring  men  are  brought  by  policemen  or  other  persons 
to  the  hospitals,  who  have  been  found  in  the  streets  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  pernicious  fever.  It  also  explains  the  insolation 
which  complicates  a  pernicious  attack,  when  the  patients  during 
the  chill  lie  down  in  the  sun  and  remain  there  for  hours  in  a  state 
of  sopor  or  coma.  In  soldiers  the  prognosis  will  vary  according 
to  whether  it  be  a  time  of  war  or  of  peace.  In  times  of  peace  the 
soldier  is  under  surveillance,  presents  himself  to  the  physician  at  the 
onset  of  the  first  febrile  attack,  and  is  promptly  treated,  whence 
the  mortality  from  malaria  is  almost  ?n7.  In  war  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  under  which  the  soldiers  exist,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  prompt  diagnosis  and  treatment,  increase  the  sick 
rate  and  the  mortality  of  malaria,  and  explain  the  actual  slaughter 
sometimes  caused  by  malaria  in  certain  armies,  as  for  instance  the 
Prench  «rmy  in  the  last  war  in  Madagascar. 

When  malarial  infection  invades  an  organism  convalescing  from 
some  previous  disease  or  suffering  from  some  affection,  its  resistance 
will,  of  course,  be  lessened ;  the  multiplication  of  the  parasites  will 
be  more  active,  grave  attacks  will  be  more  liable  to  occur,  the  anaemia 
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will  be  of  a  more  severe  tjpe,  and  tbe  rec;otistitutioii  of  the  Uood  will 
be  longer  delayed. 

The  prognosis  of  the  seAinelff  mskj  be  readil/  deduced  fmni  tbo 
dascriptionB  of  tliem  which  we  have  already  given,  (or  whieh 
we  will  here  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  obHervatioai* 

Most  of  the  uervous  symptoma  are  reeuvered  fraiD,  whether  tlM^ 
be  those  which  persist  in  au  attenuated  form  aft^^r  cerelirmi  j^| 
cerebrosfiinal  peraicioui*  attacks,  or  whether  they  develop  after  tha 
infection*  Their  duration  vari»^H  greatly  within  linnts  ot  marmoA 
months,  but  it  is  usually  shoii.  Yet  after  grave  cerebrai  perzueiooi 
attacks  with  a  prolonged  course,  and  slow  reeovery  from  the  MGtmA' 
ary  ansemia  and  the  ner\'ons  symptoms  there  m  apt  to  be  weakness  ol 
the  nerrous  system  and  even  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  prognosis  in  the  cases  of  splenic  and  heftntic  tuoaors,  even 
when  the  J  are  very  large,  is  that  tliey  are  likely  to  diminish  grmdtuillj 
in  size;  and  if  thej  persist  after  the  infection  haii  disappeared,  frd* 
qnently  Uiey  cause  no  distarban€e  in  sangainific^tiou  m>r  in  the  hefMlio 
functions.  Everywhere  we  nmj  see  workingmeu  wlm  have  been  ctted 
of  a  long-existing  malaria,  au<l  in  whom  the  enlargement  of  the  splera 
and  even  of  the  liver  persists,  whose  appearance  is  healthy ,  wboee 
muscles  are  large  and  strong,  and  who  work  with  energy,  An 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  we  must  Ijear  in  mind  the  imasible  seqi 
among  which  are  ectopia  and  rupture. 

The  prognosis  of  postmalarial  aufemia  de^jends  ui>ou  the  form 
which   it  assutnee.     Secondary  anodmias  are  usuall>'  cure^I   in   the 
end,   but  we  must  remember  that  they  sometimas  ht*tt  for  a  long 
time,  that  months  after  the  infection  ia  s|)ent  the  number  of  mi 
corpuBcles  in  some  persona  i^  much  below  the  normal.      In  tlitiee 
rare  cases  in  which  a  sec^oudii^y  anicmia  ia  followed  by  |»ermcii 
ans^mia   the   prognosis   is  always   grave.      The    mere   presonoe 
nucleated  retl  c-orpnscles  docB  not  suffice  to  a  diagnosis  of 
anaimia ;   gigantobla^t^  may  he  found,  and  even  prevail  over  the 
moblaiits,  and  yet  the  aniemia  may  undergo  riipid  improvement 
final  recovery. 

In  uncomplicated  malarial  cachexia  the  prognoeis  is  never 
Barily  futaL  If  thu  patient  is  removed  from  the  malarial  regiaii  and 
receives  appropriate  treatment,  with  rest  and  good  nourinhment,  there 
is  always  a  gradual  improvement  and  final  recovery ;  of  Ibe  eaohcxia 
no  vestiges  remain  except  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  Uver,  and 
this  is  greatly  diminished.  In  places  where  there  are  ciidUDeeribed 
endemics  of  malaria,  natural  or  induced  amelioration  in  the  looil 
conditions  may  be  effected,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
then  follows;  when  this  takes  place,  after  the  interval  of  ajreur 
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two  the  pale,  weak,  melancholy,  and  cachectic  inhabitants  have  usu- 
ally become  healthy  men  without  a  trace  of  the  former  infection. 
Such  a  transformation  as  this  occuipred  in  a  suburb  of  Senigallia, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  where  a  malarial  endemic  which 
was  most  grave  in  1896  and  severe  in  1897,  by  natural  amelioration 
did  not  reappear  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898.  The  infants  and 
children  who  in  the  previous  years  had  been  seen  in  their  mothers' 
arms  or  wandering  in  the  streets,  in  a  profoundly  ansemic  condition, 
suffering  from  fever  and  even  anasarca,  last  year  were  found  to  be 
rosy,  lively,  and  robust.  We  have  already  told  of  the  traveller  to  the 
Congo  who  returned  to  Europe  in  a  profoundly  cachectic  condition, 
and  who  in  two  years  became  so  robust  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable 
by  those  who  had  seen  him  only  when  he  had  cachexia. 

In  the  prognosis  of  malarial  cachexia  we  must,  however,  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  organism  of  the  patient  is  favorable  ground 
for  the  development  of  other  infective  diseases. 

When  in  a  cachectic  there  are  symptoms  of  amyloid  degeneration 
(abundant  albuminuria,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  ursemic  symptoms,  etc.), ' 
the  prognosis  is  altogether  bad. 

The  prognosis  of  complications  does  not  require  to  be  dwelt  upon 
at  length,  because  it  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  descriptions 
already  given.  In  pneumonia  of  patients  already  weak  and  anaemic 
from  malaria,  the  uncommon  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  facility 
with  which  complications  with  the  diplococcus  arise,  the  delay  in  reso- 
lution, and  the  liability  of  induration,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  prognosis.  The  same  circumspect  attitude  should  be 
preserved  in  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  other  infective  diseases  which 
complicate  active  malaria,  or  make  their  appearance  in  cachectic 
X)atient8.  If  malarial  infection  develops  in  a  tuI>erculous  or  scrofulous 
subject,  no  faith  should  be  placed  in  the  theory  of  antagonism,  be- 
cause exjierience  teaches  us  that  tuberculosis  in  an  organism  which 
has  become  infected  witli  malaria  continues  on  its  fatal  path,  and 
may  even  be  hastened  and  become  miliary.  The  complication  of  in- 
solation with  malaria  makes  the  prognosis  worse ;  indeed,  in  the  cases 
which  we  have  seen,  although  the  infection  was  not  of  a  grave  nature, 
as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  blood,  the  ending  was  always  fatal. 

Prophylaxis. 

Our  recently  accjuired  knowledge  concerning  the  life  of  the  mala- 
rial parasite  outside  of  the  human  body  will  have  as  a  result  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  recognition  of  the  cause,  we  shall  be  guided  into 
the  direct  way  of  preserving  man  from  infection.     Up  to  this  time  we 
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have  known  only  empirically  the  conditiona  favorable  to  malarial 
endemics,  and  we  eodeayored  empirically  aleo  to  remove  these  condi- 
tioTiB  by  means  of  hygienic  measures.  The  opimons  held  aa  to  ilia 
seat  of  the  parasite  in  the  outside  world  and  its  manner  of  eiitet^ 
ing  the  human  oi^anism  were  various*  According  to  eome^  the  paia- 
site  lived  in  the  earthy  whence  it  rose  into  the  atmosphere  and  entennl 
the  body  of  man  by  way  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Others  belieTed 
that  its  conditions  of  existence  were  found  only  in  water^  and  that  iliit 
was  the  sole  vehicle  of  infection.  But  now  it  liim  been  demonstnited 
that  the  parasite,  wheu  outside  of  man,  lives  in  the  bodies  of  oertotn 
diptera  which  suck  human  blood,  and  which  inoculate  man  with 
saliva  during  the  puncture.  All  that  we  know  of  the  life  of 
insects,  and  also  epidemiological  experience  teach  us  that  tb© 
site  passes  from  the  body  of  the  moBquito  into  that  of  man  only 
directly  by  means  of  inoculation,  and  make  very  improbable  the  hypo- 
thesis  that  the  pass^ige  of  the  parasite  from  the  mosqmto  to  toati 
may  take  place  indirectly  through  the  air  or  water,  the  latter  hein^ 
'  the  medium  through  which  filaria  pass  from  inseota  to  man.  Of  all 
this,  as  also  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  in  man  and  the  mosquito, 
we  have  already  spoken  in  the  sections  ou  Parasitology  and  Etiology. 
But  as  regards  the  prevention  of  malaria,  the  most  imf)ortani  rmvUk 
of  all  the  recent  studies  ou  parasitology  is  that  puncture  by  the  sting 
of  certain  moBtiuitos  is  the  indispensable  condition  to  malarial  infec- 
tion in  man,  just  as  for  bovine  malaria  (Texas  fever)  inoculation 
through  puncture  by  the  tick  is  necessary.  We  shall  see  how  all  the 
projects  of  sanitation  have  for  their  object  the  removal  from  malari- 
ous regions  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  diptera  which 
are  capable  of  inoculating  man  with  the  germ  of  malaria. 

The  prophylaxis  of  malaria  may,  therefore,  consist  (1)  in  tlui 
destmction  of  the  parasite  in  the  outside  world,  either  directly  or  h^ 
removing  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  existence;  (2)  iu  preTeaiting 
the  entrance  of  the  parasite  into  the  body  of  man ;  (3)  in  rendering 
the  human  organism  so  resistant  that  it  will  be  able  to  impede  tha 
development  of  the  infection  after  the  parasite  has  entered  into  il 


DMrRtroTioK  op  the  Parasite  in  the  Outer  Woruj, 

Tbe  malarial  germ  may  be  directly  destroyed  by  destroying  Iha 
insects  which  contain  itn^ady  for  the  inoculation  of  man,  or  by  lak* 
ing  away  from  these  insects  the  conditions  needful  for  their  existence. 
The  destmction  of  the  insect  hosts  of  the  malarial  parasite  may  be 
effected  in  two  ways,  namely ;  (1)  by  the  destruction  of  the  eggt,  tbe 
lartii,  and  the  nymphie  of  the  moequito  in  matsheSt  pools,  awampe* 
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and  even  the  sxnaUest  coUectioii  of  water  in  malarious  regions,  and 
(2)  by  the  destruction  of  the  adult  insects  in  and  near  human  habita- 
tions. 

The  destruction  of  the  mosquitos  in  the  stage  of  their  existence 
which  is  passed  in  stagnant  water  has  already  been  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  United  States.  Various  means 
are  adapted  to  this  end.  If  fish  can  be  made  to  live  in  the  water, 
they  will  devour  the  larvae  and  nymphse.  When  fish  will  not  live 
there,  then  a  continual  movement  of  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  water-wheel  put  in  motion  by  a  wind-mill  would  suffice  to  prevent 
the  exit  of  the  adult  mosquito  from  the  puparium  and  also  the  deposit 
of  eggs,  both  of  which  actions  require  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  of 
the  water  for  their  carrying  out.  According  to  some,  groves  of  euca- 
lyptus trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes  will  keep  away  mosqui- 
tos, and  so  prevent  them  from  coming  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  stag- 
nant water. 

A  measure  of  great  value  in  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  and 
nymphsB  of  the  mosquito  is  the  pouring  of  petroleum  into  water 
which  contains  them.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  this  proce- 
dure we  owe  to  Aaron,  Howard,  and  Delboeuf.  Aaron  says  that  one 
drop  of  petroleum  will  destroy  all  the  larvro  and  nymphse  in  a  puddle 
ten  inches  square  within  fifteen  minutes !  He  proposes  the  extensive 
adoption  of  this  measure  because  it  is  innocuous,  efficacious,  easy  of 
execution,  and  cheap.  Howard  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing with  petroleum  all  the  insects  in  a  pool  measuring  more  than  sixty 
square  feet  of  surface,  and  says  that  a  barrel  of  petroleum  costing 
$4.50  would  suffice  to  cover  a  body  of  water  measuring  ninety -six 
thousand  square  feet  of  surface.  He  adds  that  the  petroleum  should 
Ije  used  in  the  early  spring  in  order  to  impede  most  eflfectually  the 
development  of  the  mosquitos. 

Other  chemical  substances  than  petroleum  have  been  employed 
in  the  destruction  of  the  larvro  and  nymphsB  of  the  mosquito  con- 
tained in  stagnant  water;  among  these  are  sulphate  of  iron,  per- 
xnanganate  of  potassium,  etc.  Celli  and  Casagrando  have  recently 
"Undertaken  the  study  of  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  such  practical 
importance,  in  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  Rome.  The  results  ol> 
tained  by  them  will  bo  published  soon,  and  we  can  only  say  here 
that  certain  aniline  colors  which  are  very  diffusible  and  very  cheap 
^ere  found  by  these  experimenters  to  be  endowed  with  a  markedly 
toxic  action  as  regards  the  eggs,  the  larvro,  and  even  the  nymphse  of 
certain  forms  of  diptera. 

The  destruction  of  adult  mosquitos  near  dwellings  has  been  pro- 
I)osed  by  Aaron  and  Beutenmiiller  (quoted  by  Nuttall).      This  is 
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effeoted  by  placing  at  a  cerfeam  distance  from  the  house  lighted  lampe 
oo  plates  containing  a  little  petroleum;  the  moequitos  are  attracted 
bj  the  lights,  and  many  fall  into  the  oil  and  perish.  We  may  add 
the  suggeation  that  these  lamps  be  furnished  with  powerful  reflectors 
turned  sway  from  the  house.  But  the  destruction  of  the  mosquitoa 
may  be  effected  more  easily  within  the  houses.  In  all  places  where 
these  sleep-disturbing  diptera  are  found  measures  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  employed  to  keep  them  away  at  least  from  the  bedrooms. 
Celli  and  Caaagrande  have  recently  made  a  comparative  study  of  the 
action  of  various  culicidal  substances,  and  the  results  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  which  they  have  kindly  permitted  us  to  copy. 


ACTIOIT  OF  CULTCtDAI,  BUBSTANCES    T7PON  ADd.T  MosqL*rrOS   (CULEX  AKIJUMn, 

C.  PfFiEK^s,  C.  Sfatipalpis,  Anopbeles  Claviobr), 


^Period  Elapain^  Beforfr^ 


L  Nutmig. , .,,  10  miiL  8  hm. 

a.  Camphor , 4to6*  4to5" 

3,  Garlic _,. _.,,     5  "  10    *  5 

4,  Powdered  pepper , , *.,....*.  20  **  8  "* 

6.  Kaphtlmlin ,., ,_  10  **  85    "  8  " 

6.  Bage , ...,...,,: ,  Surrlfed. 

7.  Roaemary , ,     ,,...,,,  * 

8.  Dried  Um\. .     ........  * 

ft.  CinmimoQ , , . , ,  * 


IL  amke*. 


Tobacco . . . . , , _ 

Eucalyplui  leayea ».. 3U>   5  min. 

Persian  inaect  powder* ...,,..... 7  ** 

Quaasia  wood.. 16  " 

PyrctUrum  powder _  .    5  « 

Spearmint  leaTCfl. S  " 

Tar... ,.  10  * 

Dried  basil  leavea 9  ' 

Roaeniary , , , .     7  ' 

Pir-wood ,-.... % 

Chamomile  flowers 4 

Peppergraas  leaTea , . ,     4 

Bage  leaves .....* 8  ' 

Firewood 5  ^ 

Heaiti  of  guaiac 13 

Myrrh ._..  15 

Gum  eleml .**,..  U 

hiceam ...* 15 


13 
6 

13 


10     ** 
7    " 


3  m\a. 


1  to 
3 

5 
8 

S 

s 

24 
U 

m 

36 

i«*4a  - 

Smrlvod. 
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III    GaSU. 

1,  Aiibydric  sulphurous  acid , .     . ...  1         roin. 

2.  Sulphuretted  bjdrogen ,  „ . ,  1  ** 

8,  lllumiuatiDg  gaa ,,  2  ** 

4.  Formaldeh jde  (from  methjllc  ulcohol) . ,     .....  10  •*  15  " 

5,  Sulphide  of  carbon , ,   15  to  aO    *  SurriTed. 

0.  Acet jleoe . , ** 

If  the  destruction  of  mosquitos  within  dwelling-houses  is  useful 
in  emnmer  it  is  especially  so  ia  winter.  In  the  autumn,  in  houaes 
located  in  malarious  regions,  the  bedrooms,  the  kitchen,  th©  closets, 
the  cellar,  and  the  attic  are  all  places  of  refuge  of  numerous  mosqui- 
tos,  that  is  to  say  anopheles,  almost  all  of  which  are  infected.  These, 
continuing  to  bite  the  inmates  of  the  bouse,  inoculate  them  with  ma- 
larial parasites  which  will  develop  later.  In  the  winter  the  female 
mosquitos  hibernate  in  these  places  and  fr<jm  time  to  time,  especially 
in  warmed  apartments,  may  bite  man.  Now,  the  destruction  of  these 
hibernating  mosquitos  is  doubly  useful,  because  being  fecundated 
females  they  will  deposit  their  eggs  the  following  spring  in  water, 
whence  new  generations  will  arise  capable  of  acquiring  the  infection 
from^  and  transmitting  it  to,  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  inheritors  of  the  infection  from  the  previous  generation. 

It  is,  of  course,  readily  understood  that  the  direct  destruction  of 
moequitos  cannot  be  the  only  means  of  prophylaxis  against  malaria; 
the  most  important  measure  is  to  remoTe  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  life  of  the  mosquito.  To  this  end,  although  not  premeditated, 
have  been  directed  all  the  measures  of  sanitation  undertaken  up  to 
the  present;  and  those  undertaken  in  the  future  will  all  the  more  be 
with  that  object  since  they  will  be  guided  by  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  what  the  enemy  to  be  combated  is,  and  where  it  is  concealed* 

A  review  of  the  history  of  hygienic  improvements  shows  that  all 
the  works  undertaken  with  this  end  iu  view  have  had  also  the  effect  of 
removing  from  malarious  regions  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  life  of 
certain  insects^  and  especially  of  mosquitos  of  the  genus  Anopheles, 
to  the  development  of  which  is  necessary  stagnant  water,  or,  rather, 
water  th©  surface  of  w  hxch  is  covered  with  vegetation.  A  study  of 
the  manner  in  w^hlch  a  natural  sanitation  occurs  demonstrates  the  same 
fact.  In  the  section  on  Parasitology  we  spoke  of  the  limited  mala- 
rial endemic  near  the  city  of  Senigallia  in  a  small  commtme  on  the 
banks  of  a  canal  w  hich  served  to  connect  the  river  Misa  with  the  sea, 
and  to  collect  the  water  from  the  neighboring  hiUs.  In  summer  tie 
water  became  stagnant  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  was  collected 
in  numerous  pools ;  and  the  sea  entered  it  only  for  a  short  distance, 
the  bed  of  the  canal  having  become  choked  up  with  a  deposit  of  clay. 
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Now  in  the  autumn  gf  1897  there  were  heavy  raiDS  and  a  coiifieqaeDi 
inundation  which  swept  the  bed  of  the  canal  free  from  the  acemna- 
lationa  and  levelled  the  inequalities  which  made  possible  the  forma- 
tiou  of  pools  of  stagnant  water ;  and  in  the  following  sumtner  the 
pure  water  of  the  sea  entered  the  canal  freely  and  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  through  it     Following  this  change  in  the  conditiou  of  the 
canal  the  jnalaritd  endemic  ceaaed;  in  the  eummer  and  automn  of 
1898  there  were  no  cases  of  malarial  fever  in  that  part^  not  even 
mild  ones,  while  in  the  preceding  years  there  had  been  many  cases  of 
malaria,  both  slight  and  severe,  especially  among  children.     With  the 
fevers  disappeared  also  the  mosquitos  which  in  previous  years  had 
existed  in  swarms,  troubling  the  wretched  inhabitauta  of  the  com- 
munSp     Now  the  condition  which  favored  the  development  of  tha 
mosquitos  was  the  stagnation  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the 
banks  of  which  were  covered  with  vegetation  that  extended  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  pools.     The  new  condltioDs  following  the  dredgiJ]^ 
of  the  canal  by  the  floods  of  water  and  the  cleansing  of  the  hsioka 
resulted  in  the  driving  away  at  once  of  the  mosquitos  and  of  the 
malaria. 

But  examples  of  artificial  sanitation  by  the  labors  of  men  ar& 
more  numerous  than  those  of  nature's  hygienic  successes.  Examples 
of  this  kind,  namely,  of  malarious  districts  becoming  healthy  and 
rich  in  consequence  of  hygienic  and  agricultural  works,  can  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tho  celebrated  work  of  Francesco  Torti  od 
the  pernicious  fevers  was  the  fruit  of  observations  and  studies  made 
in  an  Italian  city  where  now  scarcely  any  cases  of  malaria  are  ever 
found,  and  those  only  in  laborers  who  have  been  working  in  certain 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  subject  of  the  sanitation  of  malarious  districts  belongs  to  ttfl 
province  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  and  we  shall  touch  only  upon  soiofl 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  this  question  which  have  come  upafl 
a  result  of  recent  studies* 

Of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  malarial  endem- 
ics certain  ones  only  can  be  removed,  A  oettain  d^ree  of  hmi  i* 
necessary  to  the  development  of  malaria,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  devfil* 
opment  of  the  mosquito  within  the  body  of  which  the  malarial  pAi»' 
site  completes  its  cycle  of  exi&tence;  and  the  parasites  of  the  grave 
malarial  fevers  require  a  higher  temperature  than  do  those  of  q1l»^ 
tan  or  tertian  fever.  But  we  are,  of  course,  powerless  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  case  of  humidity  of  the  soil,  stagnant  pools,  or  a  slowly  mor- 
ing  stream  of  water»  we  are  often  able  to  accomplish  much ;  for  ^Amfdet 
the  drying  up  of  mai^hesj  ponds,  and  stagnant  pools,  and  effectiw 
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drainage  and  ditching,  and  the  construction  of  dikes  along  the  borders 
of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  rivers  are  some  of  the  oldest  of  measures 
for  removing  the  principal  factor  of  malaria.  The  drainage  of  lands 
where  the  subsoil  contains  much  water  in  consequence  of  the  geologi- 
cal structure  is  a  measure  employed  by  many  of  the  peoples  of  antiq- 
uity. The  researches  of  Secchi,  Lanciani,  Canevari,  di  Tucci,  and 
Tommasi-Crudeli  have  shown  the  existence  of  an  extensive  network 
of  canals  in  the  tufaceous  hills  of  the  Boman  Campagna;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  the 
object  of  this  vast  drainage  system  was  to  coUect  and  carry  elsewhere 
the  subsoil  water  of  these  hills.  Tommasi-Crudeli  claims  to  have 
proved  this  experimentally,  for  when  the  accumulated  earth  was 
dredged  out  from  some  of  these  drains  the  water  began  to  drop  from 
their  vault  and  sides.  This  drainage  and  ditching  have  constituted 
the  main  factors  in  the  sanitation  of  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  drying  up  of  ponds,  pools,  and  every  coUection  of  stagnant 
water  is  necessary  in  the  sanitation  of  a  place,  because  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  stagnant  water  disappear  also  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  insect  carriers  of  the  malarial  infec- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  swamps  and  stagnant 
pools  the  construction  of  dikes  along  the  seashore  and  of  levees  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  watercourses  is  often  necessary. 

The  dryiug  up  of  marshes  is  obtained  by  drainage  where  there  is 
an  incline  towards  the  sea  or  a  running  watercourse ;  but  where  the 
land  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  special  engines  are  necessary  to  raise 
the  water  to  the  outlets  emptying  into  the  sea.  This  system  is  em- 
ployed in  Holland  where  extensive  tracts  of  marsh  land  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  converted  into  "polders,"  that  is  to  say, 
large  basins  which  are  kept  dry  by  x)nmping  engines  and  given  over 
to  agriculture.  The  sanitation  has  been  undertaken  of  the  marshes 
of  Maccarese  and  Ostia  by  this  means,  and  many  agriculturists  have 
gone  to  the  latter  from  other  parts  of  Italy ;  but  there  are  still  many 
stagnant  x>ools  in  this  ''polder,"  and  the  malarial  endemic  is  conse- 
quently not  yet  overcome. 

The  natural  filling  up  of  low  lands  by  deposits  brought  thither  by 
the  muddy  water  of  rivers,  although  a  slow  process,  is  productive  of 
much  better  and  more  permanent  results  than  those  obtained  by 
pumping.  Tommasi-Crudeli,  so  long  ago  as  1870,  proposed  that  the 
marshes  of  Ostia  and  Maccarese  be  filled  up  by  the  deposits  from  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Tiber.  Sanitation  by  the  filling  process  was 
called  by  Tommasi-Crudeli  "atmospheric  sanitation,"  because  he 
thought  that  the  covering  up  of  malarious  soil  by  mud  containing  no 
germs  prevented  the  buriod  inf(  etion  from  being  transported  in  the 
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air.    He  interpreted  in  tie  same  way  the  improved  8auitarj  ^adi- 
tioDB  obtained  by  covering  the  earth  with  gravel  or  pavements.    Al^ 
cities  located  in  malarious  districts  furnish  examples  of  this  mode  oi 
sanitation.     In  Borne  the  malaria  has  been  driven  farther  and  farih^^ 
from  the  centre  by  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  construction  c^l 
paved  streets,  and  now  many  streets  and  squares  which  prior  to  187^  ^\ 
were  notoriously  malarious  have  lost  their  evil  repute.    But  the  malar^ji 
may  return  with  a  return  to  the  old  conditions,  as  was  shown  in  ttzae 
Trastevere  quarter  of  Home  in  1878.     At  that  time  the  rrrliminii^uj 
work  for  the  embankment  of  the  Tiber  resulted  in  the  formation      ^f 
many  large  pools  of  water  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  th^^:iq 
developed  in  conse<|uence  a  ver^-^  severe  endemic  of  malaria. 

The  drying  of  wet  soil  has  also  been  attempted  by  means  of  pl^ij- 
tations  of  eucalyptus  (Eucalyptus  globulus,  E.  rostrata),  trees  whmcir 
grow  very  rapidly  and  so  draw  much  moisture  from  the  soil,  affeetix^ 
as  Tomraasi-Crudeli  remarked,  an  upward  drainage.    Several  instance 
are  alleged  of  sanitation  by  meana  of  extensive  eucalyptus  planta- 
tions; some  assert  that  the  odor  of  the  leaves  kills  the  germs  aod 
also,  according  to  Nuttall,  drives  away  the  mosquitos.     But  tie 
improved  sanitary  condition  is  not  always  the  result  solely  of  planting 
eucalyptus  trees*     The  often  cited  sanitation  of  Tre  Fontane,  a  pba^ 
near  Rome,  outside  the  Porta  Ostiense,  where  there  is  a  Trappia^* 
convent,  and  where  recently  a  very  extensive  plantation  of  encalyptu^^ 
trees  was  made,  especially  on  the  elevations  overlooking  the  sen,  i^^, 
not  yet  complete*     And  f xxrthermore,  the  improvement  obtained  caimo 
be  attributed  to  this  plantation  alone,  because  other  works^  such  a^ 
drainage  and  intensive  cultivation,  have  also  been  undertaken.    \V^^  " 
hu  ve  said  that  the  sanitation  of  Tre  Fontane  is  not  complete,  for  h^^\l 
the  summer  and  autumn  many  of  the  religious  catch  fevers  and  liave<^ 
to  go  away.  I 


The  importance  of  forests  in  relation  to  malaria  has  l>eeu  variouslT 


regarded*  Once  it  was  thought  that  woods  were  of  especial  value  in 
preventing  the  transportation  of  the  infection  in  the  air  blowing  from 
neighboring  malarious  regions.  This  opinion,  which,  sustained  by 
the  authority  of  Lancisi,  was  long  held,  has  been  attacked  by  Tom- 
masi-Crudeli  on  the  ground  of  its  contradiction  by  facts.  It  haa  beeu 
shown  that  malaria  may  remain  limited  to  regions  of  smaU  area, 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  existence,  without  being  car- 
ried in  any  direction  to  neighboring  districts. 

While  it  has  not  been  proved  that  woods  serve  to  hinder  the  trana- 
portntion  of  malaria  from  infected  to  healthy  regions,  the  demonstim' 
tion  is  also  wanting  that  they  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  the  saoitA^ 
tion  of  a  district*     On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  exftmples  a^ 
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malarious  x>art8  which  are  well  wooded  and  others  of  improved  sani- 
tary conditions  following  the  catting  down  of  trees.  When  the 
groves  are  on  level  ground  and  badly  kept,  pools  of  water  being 
formed  within  them  and  the  dampness  being  x>ermanent  because  of 
the  difficult  i>enetration  of  the  sun's  rays,  we  find  all  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  malaria  and  the  production  of  mala- 
ria-spreading insects.  Indeed,  the  number  of  insects  in  such  woods 
in  summer  is  most  striking,  and  both  men  and  animals  within  them 
suffer  terribly  and  often  emerge  actually  bleeding  from  the  bites. 
But  while  woods  in  the  plain  do  not  protect  against  malaria,  they 
may,  when  covering  hills  and  elevations  surrounding  unhealthy  plains, 
aid  indirectly  in  the  sanitation  of  the  latter;  and  for  this  reason  as 
well  as  for  others  the  growth  of  trees  on  elevated  places  should  be 
favored. 

Hydraulic  sanitation  is  intimately  connected  with  agricultural, 
that  is,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  drained  lands;  and  for  this  reason 
large  estates  embracing  malarious  districts  should  be  split  up  into 
small  holdings  because  of  the  intensive  cultivation  which  this  pro- 
motes. Intensive  cultivation,  according  to  Tommasi-Crudeli,  should 
be  introduced  wherever  possible  on  account  of  its  sanitary  as  well 
as  its  economic  advantages,  for  in  order  to  obtain  the  latter  it  is  nec- 
essary to  procure  and  maintain  hydraulic  sanitation — the  foundation 
of  all  agricultural  improvement. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  drain  marshes,  in  which  case  the 
bottom  of  the  swamp  may  be  dug  out  and  surrounded  by  an  embank- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  lake.  This  method  of  sanitation 
has  been  successful  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  in  the  marshes  of 
Avemo  and  at  Lake  Fusaro.  Father  Secchi  maintained  that  equaUy 
good  results  could  be  obtained  by  this  treatment  of  the  swamps  of 
Ostia  and  Maccarese,  but  Tommasi-Crudeli  objected  to  this  proposi- 
tion that  the  expense  of  excavating  such  vast  areas  of  swampy  ground 
would  be  enormous. 

Those  who  believed  that  water  was  the  sole  vehicle  of  the  malarial 
parasite  contended  that  the  first  condition  of  health  in  a  malarious 
region  was  a  pure  water-supply.  But  even  now,  when  many  observa- 
tions and  experiences,  all  concordant,  have  excluded  this  mode  of 
infection,  it  wiU  still  remain  one  of  the  first  elements  of  public  hygiene 
to  provide  a  pure  drinking-water,  since  this  offers  a  safeguard  against 
some  other  infectious  diseases  and  will  aid  in  preserving  good  diges- 
tion, thus  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  malarious  districts  a  greater 
power  of  resistance  against  the  prevailing  endemic. 
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PHETTENTtOH    OF   THE    EnTEANOE    OF   THE    PABAHITE    MTQ   TEE 

OeoAmsM. 

Up  to  the  preaent  we  have  occupied  ourselves  chiefly  with  the 
general  public  preveutioii  of  malaria.  W©  shall  now  devoie  a  few 
lines  to  the  precautions  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  infectioD,  to  lie- 
vent  the  penetration  of  the  malarial  organism  from  without  into  tb 
human  orgauiHin,  and  to  the  meaBures  which  are  of  service  in  rauder- 
ing  man  immune  against  infection;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  schcalled 
individual  prophylaxis. 

The  very  work  necessary  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  a  coun- 
try, and  also  all  other  works  which  call  for  a  turmng  up  of  the  aoil, 
such  as  railway  coDstruction,  the  embankment  of  rivers,  the  building 
of  fortifications,  etc.,  are  often  accomx^anied  by  an  increase  of  the 
existing  mararial  endemic  or  even  by  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
places  previously  free  from  it.     Examples  of  this  are  fumiahed  bj 
the  grave  endemic  which  arose  during  the  draining  of  the  marshes  d 
Chartreuse  near  Bordeaux,  the  aggravation  of  the  already  existeBt 
endemic  resulting  from  the  digging  of  the  Panama  canal,  and  the 
endemic  just  referred  to  which  arose  in  the  Trastevere  quarter  ^^ 
Bomo,  during  the  construction  of  the  embankments  of   the  Tiber- 
Such  experiences  warn  us  that  works  of  this  sort  should,  when  possi^ 
ble,  be  carriea  on  only  during  the  season  when  malaria  does  d^^ 
occur  or  when  it  occurs  only  in  mild  form,  and  not  in  the  summer  *^^ 
early  autumn.     But  now  that  we  know  how  the  infection  ia  acqnir*^ 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  protect  those  who  are  obliged  to  sojonm  a**^ 
work  in  malarious  regions  throughout  the  year. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  travel  or  of  the  B©ndi*^8 
of  scientific  or  military  expeditions  into  countries  where  grmve  jnaim^f^ 
is  endemic ;  the  season  should  be  selected  when  the  disease  prava-i^ 
with  least  intensity.     When  this  is  not  possible  every  effort  sho"*^^*: 
be  made  to  avoid  long  halts  in  the  more  malarious  districts*     A  mo^^   g 
of  such  an  expedition  was  the  English  campaign  against  the  Ashant^^^  ^ 
on  the  Gold  Coast  in  1895*     The  expedition  was  organized  in  ^•^^^ 
month  of  March,  which  is  the  least  unhealthy  in  that  region,  and       ^ 
the  transportation  machinery  was  in  such  excellent  condition  that   "»*^ 
English  troops  tarried  only  one  hour  on  the  coast  and  immediat^i*^^*^ 
entered  a  road  more  than  sixty  miles  long,  built  by  the  natives,  al^^^^^ 
which  were  numerous  bamboo  cabins  well  stored  with  everything        ^'^ 
sodiers  could  need.     This  campaign  merited  the   mckcame  of       ~^^ 
"Doctors*  War/' as  did  another  campaign,  also  by  the  English  -^  ^^ 
tiie  Guinea  coast  in  1874,  the  good  health  of  the  soldiers  having  b^^^^ 
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due  entirely  to  the  adoption  of  the  measnres  advocated  by  the  medi- 
cal staff. 

When  works  of  whatever  sort  mnst  be  continued  through  the 
unhealthy  season,  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
begin  after  sunrise  and  cease  before  sunset.  During  the  rest  of  the 
time  the  workmen  should  remain  in  elevated  places  in  the  vicinity,  to 
and  from  which  they  might  possibly  be  conveyed  by  a  temporary 
tramway  or  railroad. 

It  is  well  known  that  malarial  infection  occurs  most  readily  at 
night,  and  especially  in  the  twilight  when,  as  Dante  says,  *^  la  mosca 
cede  alia  zanzara."  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  laborers  from 
specially  malarious  regions  during  the  most  dangerous  hours,  for 
just  as  there  may  be  circumscribed  endemics  of  malaria  in  healthy 
localities  so  there  often  are  salubrious  oases  in  malarious  regions. 
Thus  we  find  districts,  such  as  Norma,  Sezze,  and  others,  at  a  very 
slight  elevation  above  the  Pontine  marshes,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  catching  malaria. 

The  construction  of  houses  where  the  laborers  may  shelter  them- 
selves and  rest  is  a  necessary  undertaking  in  malarious  regions. 
These  houses  should  be  built  in  elevated  localities,  exposed  to  the 
wind,  at  a  distance  from  any  collection  of  stagnant  water,  where  the 
soil  is  dry.  The  ground  around  the  houses  should  be  paved  or  cov- 
ered with  gravel  or  asphalt,  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  run- 
ning off  to  a  safe  distance  the  drippings  from  the  roof. 

Various  measures  are  useful  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  insects, 
esx)ecially  blood  suctorial  insects,  into  the  houses.  Among  these 
are  the  construction  of  houses  with  windows  oi)ening  high  above  the 
ground  or  with  those  which  open  only  on  a  paved  court ;  the  placing 
of  wire  screens  in  the  windows^  shutting  the  windows  before  sun- 
down ;  the  lighting  of  fires  i\i  front  of  the  houses  in  the  evening ;  the 
placing  outside  of  lamps,  with  reflectors  turned  away  from  the 
liouses,  in  plates  containing  culicidal  solutions ;  the  use  of  ventilators, 
«tc.  All  these  i)recautions  will  be  of  service  also,  during  the  malarial 
season,  in  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  lying  in  unhealthy  plains, 
»s,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  Eome,  where  we  often 
find  persons  who  have  not  gone  outsi^le  of  the  city,  especially  if  they 
»re  so  imprudent  as  to  sleep  with  open  windows,  attacked  by  malaria. 
The  employment  of  mo8(iuito  netting  is  also  very  ofBcacious,  as  is 
well  known,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  are  obliged 
to  sleep  in  tents  or  under  the  open  sky.  In  the  Ijittor  case  the  insects 
will  be  much  less  troublesome  if  one  sleeps  on  a  platform  raised  on 
poles  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  access  being  had 
by  ladders.     This  is  a  precaution  which  is  observed  in  many  mala- 
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rious  regions,  ae,  for  example,  in  the  Pontine  marches,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Greece  where  the  peasants  who  are  obliged  to  keep  nigbt 
watch  over  their  flocks  or  over  the  ripe  grapes  pass  their  rigil  oo  ele- 
vated  platforms  of  this  sort.  In  Central  and  South  America,  tbe 
Indians  fasten  their  hammocks  as  high  up  in  the  trees  as  possible, 
and  the  engineers  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  ami 
built  for  themselves  little  wooden  huts  in  the  trees  where  they  passed 
the  night. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  anything  in  which  infected  mosqnitoe 
may  be  carried  may  itself  become  a  vehicle  of  infectioUp  such^for 
instance,  as  hay  or  straw  brought  from  a  malarious  place.  Brnm 
lies  the  explanation  of  many  isolated  cases  of  malaria  occnrring  is 
iDdividuals  who  have  not  gone  onfeide  of  healthy  cities  surrounded 
by  malarious  plains. 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  remain  out  of  doors  in  places  whefs 
there  are  many  mosquitos  may  preserve  the  skin  from  attack  hj 
dusting  it  with  certain  powders,  bathing  it  with  certain  liquids,  or 
smearing  it  with  oils  or  pomades.  Numerous  observations  would 
seem  to  prove  that  in  malarial  regions  workers  in  sulphur  are  raU* 
tively  immune  against  infection.  According  to  Abadie  (quoted  bj 
Nnttall)  the  elephant  hunters  in  Ethiopia  venture  down  into  the  opei 
plains  with  impunity,  because,  as  they  assert,  they  secure  inunipiify 
against  malaria  by  daily  dusting  sulphur  over  the  entire  body,  f^ 
troleum  and  preparations  of  tar  and  other,  similar  snli^tanoeslia^i 
preservative  eflfect  against  insect  stings,  Osborn  (quoted  by  Jftittalf' 
says  that  the  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  use  tar  wat«t 
Tar  is  mixetl  in  a  large  receptacle  with  oil  of  turpentiiiej  and  npt 
this  is  poured  water  which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  daya  wta^ 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Oil  of  eucalyptus  also  seems  to  be  of 
erable  value.  The  following  recipe  is  taken  from  Janus  (Ni 
for  1898:  Ether  and  alcohol,  each  5  parts;  cologne  water 
oil  of  eucalyptus,  each  10;  tincture  of  pyrethrum,  15;  this 
is  added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  or  fiti^ 
the  skin  is  bathed  with  it.  Bathing  the  exposed  parts  with  i 
fusion  of  quassia  is  also  said  to  be  efficacious  in  preTentmg 
quito  bites. 

All  these  measures  of  protection  against  the  parasites  of 
are,  of  course,  neglected  by  the  poor,  ignorant  farm  laborerSi  « 
their  struggles  for  bread  take  little  heed  of  the  dangers  to  which 
poorly  remunerated  labor  exposes  them.    In  this  case  we  must 
to  a  system  of  legislative  sanitary  protection— a  **  social  proph^vJ 
as  Celli  calls  it— the  object  of  which  is  8o  to  regulate  labor  in 
regions  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  protection  for  the  lifr 
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health  of  the  workman.  An  active  and  intelligent  medical  surveillance 
should  be  exercised  in  malarial  regions  where  there  are  many  labor- 
ers, with  a  view  not  only  to  prophylaxis,  but  also  to  prompt  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.  This  latter  is  also  an  indirectly  prophylactic 
measure,  since  its  effect  will  be  to  prevent  the  development  of  those 
forms  of  the  malarial  parasite  which  are  ready  to  complete  their  cycle 
of  existence  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  and  so  to  restrict  the  spread 
of  the  infection.  If  this  mode  of  prophylaxis  were  seriously  carried 
out,  we  would  not  see  such  a  slaughter  of  human  beings  and  such 
suffering  in  those  desolated  malarial  regions  whither  healthy  and 
strong  men  go  in  crowds  from  non-malarial  regions,  where  work  is 
scarce,  without  thinking  of  the  sad  fate  that  awaits  them. 

Strengthenino  the  Rbsisting-Powers  op  the  Organism. 

In  addition  to  the  prophylactic  measures  just  considered,  there 
are  others' the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  the  resisting-pbwer  of 
the  organism  and  so  render  it  capable  of  preventing  the  development 
of  the  infectious  agent  which  has  gained  admittance  to  it.  These 
measures  are  both  hygienic  and  medicinal. 

The  hygienic  measures  consist  in  food  of  the  proi)er  quality  and 
quantity,  good  drinking-water,  sufficient  hours  of  rest,  suitable  cloth- 
ing covering  the  entire  body,  etc.  As  regards  alcoholic  beverages, 
we  believe  that  taken  in  small  quantity  they  are  useful  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  laborer;  but  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks 
is  by  no  means,  as  some  have  erroneously  believed,  a  preservative 
against  the  malarial  infection ;  for  in  addition  to  other  reasons  alco- 
hol in  undue  amount  is  harmful  because  it  predisposes  to  the  cerebral 
forms  of  pernicious  fever.  The  English  troops  campaigning  in  hot 
countries  are  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the 
result  of  this  prohibition  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  health  of 
the  soldier  (Laveran) .  Laborers  working  in  the  sun  during  the  hot 
part  of  the  day  should  not  take  any  alcoholic  drink  before  the  even- 
ing meal. 

But  in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  increasing  the 
resisting-powers  of  the  organism,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  evade 
the  occasional  causes  of  infection.  Excessive  labor,  especially  under 
exposure  to  the  sun,  sudden  cooling  of  the  body  or  bathing  during 
profuse  i)er8piration,  sexual  excesses,  etc.,  should  be  avoided  as 
tending  to  lower  the  resisting-powers  of  the  organism  to  infections 
of  every  sort. 

Among  the  medicinal  means  for  preventing  the  development  of  the 
malarial  organism  within  the  body,  cinchona  bark  and  quinine  have 
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always  held  the  first  place.  The  nsa  of  qaimod  as  a  prophylactic  ks 
ioilowed  naturally  upon  ita  employment  in  a  therapetttio  sense;  if 
quinine  will  cure  the  disease  it  ought  also  to  prevent  it  But  Hum 
argument  is  not  always  valid;  another  specific  remedy,  tnercurvfui 
example,  does  not  certainly  prevent  the  development  of  syphiha, 
it  cures  the  disease  when  once  established.  Nevertheless  it  is 
universal  experience  of  medical  men,  especially  of  military  suipoj 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world,  in  times  o( 
and  of  war,  in  every  malariai  country,  that  very  many  if  not  all 
these  who  do  not  take  prophylactic  doses  of  quinine  fall  nctiiusto 
malaria,  while  very  few  of  those  who  take  the  remedy  suffer  tromaa 
attack,  and  those  few  have  the  di8ease  in  a  mild  form. 

The  mode  of  employment  of  quinine  as  a  preventive  varies.  8on» 
give  small  doses  of  0.2-0.1^  gm,  (gr.  iii,-ivss,)»  others  larger  amomiti; 
some  advise  that  the  drug  be  taken  every  day,  others  give  it  ajit^ 
matically  every  three,  five,  or  six  da^s.  It  is  our  belief  that  tk 
method  of  giving  quinine  two  or  three  times  a  week  is  the  mc^t  effica- 
cious, just  as  relapses  are  surely  prevented  by  doses  of  quinine  given 
every  four,  five,  or  even  six  days.  But  the  prophylactic  doaea  u£^ 
quinine,  and  the  fre<iuency  of  its  exhibition  should  vary  aceordiug 
the  prevailing  malaria  is  mild  or  grave  in  character  and  also  accoi 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  For  example,  in  places  where  a  mild 
of  malaria  prevails,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  those  regjoss 
where  severe  forms  of  the  disease  occur  only  in  the  summer  i^^ 
autumn,  we  may  begin  the  administration  of  qniQine  on  the  fourtli  or 
sixth  day  after  arrival,  and  repeat  the  drug  every  four  or  six  dava  is 
doses  of  0.5-1  gm.  (gr.  viiss.-xv,),  given  best  irt  bedtime  in  order  fc& 
avoid  Jhe  ringing  in  the  ears  and  other  quinine  symptoms  duruig  tlifl 
day<  In  places  where  the  prevalent  form  of  malaria  is  severe,  as  h 
the  tropics,  or  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  those  distriefe 
where  the  disease  is  grave  only  at  this  time,  the  first  doses  of  fiftf€*n 
grains  at  bedtime  may  be  Uken  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  »ni- 
yal  and  repeated  every  fourih  day  thereafter.  The  reason  for  fldroin' 
istering  quinine  in  this  way  is  evident.  The  malarial  infection  luauii' 
feats  itself  after  a  variable  period  of  incubation,  which  is,  howeTer, 
certainly  not  less  than  five  or  six  days,  during  which  the  parasi^ 
multiply  and  finally  reach  a  number  sufficient  to  cause  fever.  Kc** 
the  administration  of  quinine  with  a  view  of  impeding  the  evolntii^ 
of  the  parasites  in  small  daily  doses  ts^U  have  no  such  efSca<\v  ns  tb»* 
of  one  large  curative  dose  every  four  to  six  days.  And*  furtheniit>f«* 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  malarial  parasites  may  become  hsbitoite** 
to  small  quantities  of  quinine  in  the  blood,  and  can  continue  &^ 
evolution  in  its  presence,  as  we  see  in  certain  chronic  cases  yhM^ 
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resist  small  doses  of  qainine,  and  even  large  ones,  especially  if  thej 
are  exhibited  irregnlarly. 

Some  recent  observations  would  seem  to  indicate  that  euquinine 
has  the  same  preventive  efficacy  as  quinine.  This,  if  true,  will  be  of 
great  advantage,  for  it  disturbs  the  organism  less  than  quinine,  and 
may  also  be  given  with  ease  to  children. 

But  quinine  prophylaxis  is  a  specific  prophylaxis,  and  other  non- 
BDecific  tonic  remedies  have  been  employed  to  prevent  malarial  infec- 
tion. Among  these  remedies  arsenious  acid  aroused  great  hopes 
after  the  favorable  results  of  trials  made  in  Italy  under  the  direction 
of  Tommasi-Crudeli.  But  these  trials  were  interrupted  before  it  was 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion.  Becently,  de  Gouvea 
(mentioned  by  Laveran)  has  published  certain  facts  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  prophylactic  efficacy  of  arsenic. 

Serum  Immunity. — In  order  to  preserve  man  living  in  a  malarial 
region  from  infection  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  acquire  im- 
munity by  the  same  means  as  those  employed  to  confer  immunity 
against  other  infectious  diseases.  We  have  already  spoken,  in  the 
section  on  etiology,  of  immunity  against  malaria,  but  this  immunity, 
whether  congenital  or  acquired,  is  very  rarely  seen,  even  among  races 
which  have  for  ages  contended  against  malaria.  Gelli  and  Santori 
endeavored  to  confer  immunity  by  injections  of  blood  serum  taken 
from  animals  that  are  immune  against  all  forms  of  malaria  even  in 
the  most  unhealthy  regions,  such  as  indigenous  cattle,  horses,  and 
buffaloes.  Results  were  noted,  however,  only  exceptionally,  and  then 
the  only  effect  was  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  incubation.  They 
further  tried  the  blood  serum  of  cattle  which  had  been  cured  of  Texas 
fever,  but  they  found  that  neither  that  nor  blood  infected  with  bovine 
malaria  could  preserve  man  from  malaria;  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
reciprocity  in  respect  of  malaria  as  there  is  between  variola  of  cattle 
and  variola  of  man. 

In  the  further  course  of  their  studies,  Celli  and  Santori  endeav- 
ored to  determine  whether  the  i)riuciples  upon  which  is  founded 
serum  immunity  in  the  case  of  diseases  resulting  from  bacterial 
intoxication  prevail  also  in  malarial  infection.  But  it  could  not  be 
positively  demonstrated  that  the  blood  serum  contains  a  pyretogenous 
toxin  at  the  onset  of  the  fever,  or  an  antitoxin  at  the  period  of  defer- 
vescence. Therefore  neither  the  blood  serum  obtained  after  sponta- 
neous recovery  from  malaria  nor  that  of  immune  individuals  possesses 
^y  immunizing  effect,  and  consequently  there  is  no  reason  to  hope 
that  we  can  ever  obtain  a  serum  immunity  against  malaria.  But 
ttiore  than  this,  these  experimenters  conceived  the  idea  that,  if  the 
period  of  incubation  was  sometimes  prolonged  after  injections  of  the 
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sennn  of  animals  immune  to  all  forms  of  malaria,  it  might  be  because 
tlie  blood  contaiBed  some  active  principle  which  was  accamulated 

and  stored,  as  happens  with  antitoxins,  in  some  special  organ.     They, 
therefore,   made  many  attempts  to   confer   artificial    immnnitj  by^ 
means  of  the  juice  of  various  organs  (spleen,  bone-marrow,  brainj 
lympliatio  glands)  of  animals  absolutely  immune  from  all  forma  of' 
malaria.     But  the  results  of  these  experiments  were  neither  constant 
nor  positively  favorable, 

Finally  Celli  and  Santori  have  made  another  series  of  experiments 
looking  towards  artificial  immunity  by  means  of  medicinal  substancea* 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  not  yet  definitely  determined, 
but  we  can  certainly  reject  as  inefficacious  the  blood  serum  of  the 
horse  subjected  for  a  long  period  to  intravenous  injections  of  quiniiifl 
in  large  and  increasing  doses.  This  einehoni^ed  serum  lb  iBeri  as 
either  a  prophylactic  or  a  curative  remedy  in  hmnan  or  in  boviiie 
malaria. 


TREATMENT. 

Spontaneous  Heooverv. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  malaria,  it  will  be  advisablA| 
to  take  up  the  question  of  spontaneous  cure,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  re* 
oovery  which  occurs  without  the  use  of  the  specific  remedy,  by  virtue 
of  the  natural  jiowers  of  the  organism. 

The  great  majority  of  diseases  due  to  infection,  if  cured  at  all,  are 
cured  spontaneously;  treatment  is  only  symptomatio,  either  becansa 
a  specific  remedy  does  not  exist  or  because  we  are  ignorant  of  its  %iiM 
ence.  Spontaneous  recovery  sometimes  occurred  in  malaria 
the  efficacy  of  quinine  was  known,  and  of  course  still  takes  place  whi 
we  do  not  press  the  administration  of  the  sfjecific  remedy. 

Spontaneous  cure  is  observed  not  only  in  mild  fevers,  that  id  1 
say^  the  quartan  and  especially  the  tertian,  but  also  in  fevers  of  the 
estivoautumual  group*  Its  occurrence  in  pernicious  infections  is  ^ 
thing  which  has  never  happened  in  our  eiperienee  nor  in  that  of  many 
other  physicians ;  indeed,  considering  that  in  many  cases  of  pemido 
death  has  occurred  in  the  first  attack,  notwithstanding  the  administrft- ' 
tion  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  that  the  same  result  has  been  seen  in  all 
our  cases  which  were  not  treated  at  all  or  else  not  treated  in  time,  anJ 
that  recovery  followed  in  such  cases  only  as  were  treated  with  qnimue^ 
we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  spontaneous  cure  of  pemiciona  malarii 
does  not  occur,  although  not  positively  asserting  that  such  is  the  ciise*  | 

Spontaneous  cure  is  accompUahsd  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  tie 
febrile  paroxysms  until  they  finally  cease;  but  it  sometimes  occuin 
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after  an  attack  whicb  is  graver  than  any  of  the  preceding  onea  have 
been,  as  to  daration,  height  of  the  temperature,  and  the  accompany- 
ing  symptontB.  If  we  endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  of  spontaneous 
core,  we  find  that  our  cliief  information  comes  from  what  a  cllnieal 
examination  teaches  ns.  Patients  who  have  had  fever  for  several 
days  and  come  to  the  hospital  from  field  or  factory,  where  they  have 
often  gone  on  working  in  tho  intervals  of  the  attacks,  are  frequently 
cured  after  two  or  three  attacks  simply  by  rest  in  bed,  and  the  in- 
gestion of  wholesome  and  simple  food  and  drink.  These  are  indeed 
the  usual  factors  of  many  spontaneous  cures  even  in  other  infectious 
diseases,  wherefore  in  general  we  can  say  that  hygienic  measures 
alone  sometimes  suffice  to  awaken  in  the  organism  energy  and 
strength  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  to  re- 
gain health. 

But  what  are  the  immediate  factors  in  the  spontaneous  cure  of  a 
malarial  infection?  Does  examination  of  the  blood  furnish  us  with 
data  sufficient  for  its  recognition? 

The  most  obvious  factor  seen  in  an  examination  of  the  blood  is  the 
gradual  or  sometimes  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  para- 
sites, until  only  a  few  are  found  in  the  last  attacks  or  attack.  Some- 
times there  are  many  mature  parasites  or  those  approaehing  maturity 
near  the  time  of  an  attack,  while  during  the  attack  itself  the  young 
parasites  are  so  few  that  it  often  takes  a  long  time  to  find  them.  But 
it  may  also  happen  that  the  cycle  of  generation  represented  by  a  few 
parasites  continues  to  be  observed  without  the  occurreuce  of  any  cor- 
responding febrile  attack. 

While  diminution  in  the  number  of  parasites  is  taking  place,  cer- 
tain changes  may  be  observed  in  some  of  them  which  may  lead  them 
to  be  regarded  as  degenerative  and  dead  forma ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
mature  bodies,  pigmented  at  the  centre,  vacuolated,  and  about  to  dis- 
integrate; and  young  pigmented  forms  free  in  the  plasma,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  escaped  from  the  red  corpuscles  and  to  be  no 
longer  endowed  with  vitality.  In  tertian  fever,  the  spherical  bodies, 
larger  than  a  red  blood  cell,  with  mobile  pigment,  vacuolated,  and  dis- 
integrating readily  under  the  microscope^  w^ere  considered  by  CeUi 
and  ADtolisei  to  be  parasitic  forma  which,  while  in  process  of  multi- 
plication, were  set  free  in  the  plasma,  degenerated,  and  died,  and  they 
believed  the  presence  of  these  forms  to  be  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  spontaneous  cure,  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  noted  that  in 
tertian  fevers  which  were  cured  spontaneously,  and  especially  when 
the  recovery  occurred  after  a  severe  attack,  these  forms  were  present 
in  much  greater  abundance  than  in  eases  which  did  not  tend  towards 
recovery.     The  same  thinjg  was  noted  for  the  similar  bodies  described 
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as  occurring  in  the  quartan  favera ;  indeed^  in  some  caaes  tbej  w«i 
abl©  to  EBcertain  that  when  tliese  special  tormA  increased  the  yoimg 
endoglobokr  parasites  did  not  appear  later. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  doath  of  the  parasites  in  process  o(  d»- 
velopment,  and  whence  it  proceeds  is  as  yet  unknown,  Mannabetg^ 
having  observed  degenerated  and  fragmented  forms  of  tertiaa 
quartan  parasitee  during  the  febrile  attacks,  believes  that  the  te\ 
process  exercises  a  destructive  action  upon  the  parasites.  Bol  m 
opposition  to  this  view  is  the  fact  of  frequent  malarial  infecttoos 
which  become  progressively  more  severe,  although  accompanied  witli 
high  fever.  As  in  all  infections  so  in  the  malarial,  in  order  to  expUiii 
the  phases  of  increase,  of  status,  and  of  decrease  presented  by  tbe 
febrile  affections  in  which  recovery  takes  place  spontaneously ^  eape^ 
ciaUy  in  the  relapses,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  parasite  in  tbd 
human  body  acquires,  preserves,  and  even  exalts,  and  then  loses 
virulence-  In  harmony  with  this  diminution  in  tJie  nrulenoa  oC 
parasite  is  the  fact  that  in  the  jieriod  of  decrease  there  may  be  a  i 
cseesion  of  two  or  more  generations  of  parasites  without  any  OOi 
sponding  febrile  attacks*  The  weakening  of  the  parasites  fimiUy  eodft 
in  their  death,  as  shown  by  their  disappearance  from  the  ci 
blood. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  spontaneous  cnrea 
dogenerated  and  dead  parasites  are  not  constant  in  the  peripheial 
blood,  nor  when  present  are  they  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  bo 

use  in  the  prognosis,  enabling  us  to  predict  recovery.    Their  dc        

tion  is  likely  to  occur  by  preference  in  the  internal  organs  and  cbt^tfy 
in  the  spleen  and  the  bone  marrow ;  moreover,  if  they  are  young  psni- 
sites,  which  ustully  die  in  tlio  plasma  before  the  periotl  of  inv&sioti 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood 
will  not  enable  us  to  recognise  anything  except  the  gradual  or  i 
rapid  weakening  of  the  new  generations  np  to  their  total  disapf 
anoe. 

Whether  the  eihaustion  in  virulence  of  the  parasites,  which  bAs 
such  disastrous  consequence  to  themselves  and  such  beneficial  ones 
to  the  human  organism,  is  inherent  in  the  parasites  or  is  a  result  of 
the  defensive  powers  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  in  the  productioii  ol 
some  substance  capable  of  killing  the  free  spores  in  the  pla&ma,  is  a 
question  which  future  investigations  will  have  to  detemunow 

Phayoci/tosUt  which  as  we  have  seen  is  accomplished  iaev^ry  vari- 
ety of  malarial  infection  by  some  of  the  leucocytes  and  some  of  tb» 
endothdliiU  cells  of  the  blood-vessels  of  certain  viscera^  has  been  eon- 
sidared  to  be  a  factor  in  the  destmetion  of  the  malarial 
Wheel  the  process  of  phagocytosis  has  been  observed  nnder  the  mic 
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scope,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  leucocytes 
approach  the  parasites,  enfold  them  in  their  prolongations,  introduce 
them  into  their  protoplasm,  and  gradually  disintegrate  them  until 
nothing  is  left  of  them  but  a  small  mass  of  pigment;  when  we  have 
seen  the  phagocytes  containing  not  only  pigment,  but  free  and  endo- 
globular  sporulations,  young  parasites  within  apparently  normal  red 
corpuscles,  and  numerous  spores,  we  have  almost  been  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  phagocytosis  represents  a  defensive 
measure  of  the  organism  against  malaria,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  the  multiplication  of  the  parasites  within  certain  limits,  for 
as  they  become  the  prey  of  the  phagocytes  they  are  subject  to  destruc- 
tion. Some  of  the  spores  are  sometimes  preserved ;  although  a  direct 
proof  of  their  survival  cannot  be  given,  an  indirect  one  is  seen,  accord- 
ing to  Bignami,  in  the  later  relapses,  which  are  caused  by  the  waken- 
ing to  activity  of  spores  which  have  been  latent  for  a  more  or  less  long 
time.  But  of  this  and  of  other  things  relating  to  phagocytosis  we 
have  already  spoken.  There  remains  to  be  seen  whether  phagocy- 
tosis is  more  active  in  spontaneous  cure,  as  would  seem  to  be  the 
natural  inference  from  the  view  that  they  are  a  factor  in  the  defensive 
power  of  the  organism.  Now  our  own  observations  and  those  of 
others  (BastianeUi)  have  not  given  constant  results.  In  some  cases 
with  the  attenuation  of  the  attacks  there  has  seemed  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  phagocytes  in  respect  to  the  number  observed  on  the  days  pre- 
ceding those  in  which  the  infection  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
extinguished;  in  other  cases  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  para- 
sites appeared  to  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  pigmented  leucocytes.  We  must  also  note  that,  if  there  are  free 
spores  in  the  plasma  where  they  die,  their  presence  among  the  white 
cells  easily  escapes  us.  But  even  if  it  were  found  that  in  cases  of 
spontaneous  recovery  there  was  always  an  augmented  number  of 
phagocytes  containing  parasites  and  pigment,  there  would  remain  to 
be  seen  whether  this  proceeded  from  i)rimary  increase  in  the  activity 
of  the  phagocytes  or  from  the  fact  that  the  parasites,  by  defective 
vitality  without  manifest  morphological  change,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  phagocytes,  thus  stimulating  the  functional  powers  of  the  lat- 
ter. We  must  therefore  conclude  that  as  yet  it  has  not  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  phagocytosis  has  any  special  role  in  the  effecting 
of  spontaneous  cures.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  phagocytes 
contribute  to  the  result  by  purifying  the  blood  and  the  organs  of  de- 
tritus which  if  allowed  to  accumulate  would  certainly  interfere  with 
their  proper  functions. 

Another  fact  which  it  has  been  often  sought  to  connect  with  spon- 
taneous cure  deserves  mention ;   this  is  the  appearance  of  those  spe- 
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cial  parasitic  forms  which  in  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  are  repre- 
sented  bj  th©  crescent  bodies  that  are  so  often  seeo  to  become  flagel- 
lated, and  in  the  quartan  and  tertian  fevers  by  the  large  spherical 
bodies  which  may  also  become  flagellated*  In  the  e^tiYoantnnma! 
fevers  the  diminution  and  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  attacks  not 
infreqneutlj  coincide  w4th  the  appearance  of  crescent  forms  in  vari- 
able nnraber,  generally  corresponding  to  that  of  the  preceding  pan^- 
sitic  forms.  These  crescents  and  other  allied  forms  persist  in  the 
blood  for  several  days  even  when  recovery  is  quite  complete,  WTiat- 
ever  ma}^  be  the  nature  of  thin  class  of  bodies,  it  m  certain  that  thej 
do  not  belong  to  a  pyrogenous  cycle,  and  that  in  the  hnman  IkxIv 
they  go  on,  without  multiplying  themselves,  to  degeneration  and 
death.  And  therefore,  in  the  human  l>ody,  the  formation  of  these 
bodies  after  those  of  the  pyrogenous  cycle  have  disappeared  signifies 
the  conversion  of  a  fever-producing  infection  int(\  one  which  is 
fever-producing,  the  attenuation  of  the  iDfection,  and  freriuentiy 
approach  of  its  extinction. 

With  the  exception  of  these  scattered  data  furnished  by  an 
ination  of  the  blood — the  death  of  the  parasitea  in  the  various  pi 
of  their  life  cycle  especially  of  the  free  spores  in  the  plasma,  the  de- 
velopment of  paraisitic  forma  destined  to  complete  their  cycle  in 
another  organism,  and  phagocytosis,  we  know  of  no  other  occurrenoee 
which  could  be  deemed  factors  in  spontaneous  recovery,  iinleaa, 
indeed,  we  were  to  enter  into  the  field  of  theories.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  the  f^ict  of  spontaneous  cure  and  its  relative  frequency  in  some 
forms  of  the  infection,  whenever  we  wish  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
effect  of  new  remedies  or  of  new  methods  proposed  for  the  cure  of 
malarial  infection. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  any  practical  information  can  be  gathered 
from  the  ideas  held  upon  spontaneous  recovery.  The  older  physi* 
Clans  (limiting  the  term  to  those  of  a  time  posterior  t-o  the  discovery 
of  the  sjiecific  action  of  quinine) ,  who  well  recognized  the  fact  of  spon- 
taneous cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers  in  the  spring  season,  especially 
the  tertian,  either  employed  purely  hygienic  treatment  or  prescribed 
mild  laxatives,  leaving  a  cure  viriljjis  naturse.  The  distinguished 
clinician  Torti  often  recommends  that  winter  intermittent  fevers  be 
left  "viribus  naturae  et  imminenti  veri/*  But  the  same  physiciaaa, 
including  Torti,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  immediate  treatment  with 

cinchona  bark  in  autumnal  tertian  and  in  malignant  fevers.     In  lol 

lowing  their  example  we  shall  run  no  risk  jirovided  we  do  not  neglect 
to  give  quinine,  not  only  in  grave  fevers,  but  also  in  mild  ones  when 
after  two  or  three  ati'icks  the  hygienic  treatment  does  not  seeio 
produce  a  diminution  of  the  attacks  nor  of  the  parasites.    But 
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recovery  ensues  more  easily  and  more  rapidly  when  the  specifio  rem- 
edy is  given,  expectation  of  a  sx>ontaneotis  cure  is  justifiable  only  in 
case  the  patient  were  to  derive  from  it  the  benefit  of  immunity  against 
relapses.  Now  experience  teaches  us  that  relapses  occur  after  spon- 
taneous recovery  and  even  after  a  succession  of  spontaneous  recoveries, 
such  as  sometimes  take  place  especially  in  the  winter  relapses.  And 
when  these  successive  relapses  are  left  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  is  an  im- 
munity from  reinfection  acquired,  as  in  scarlatina,  for  instance?  Not 
in  the  least;  indeed,  the  sad  experience  of  every  day  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  after  a  long  series  of  relapses  which  finally  end  in  the  spring, 
a  return  to  a  malarial  region  will  frequently  bring  a  return  of  the  fe- 
ver. Therefore,  in  our  climate  at  least,  spontaneous  recovery  does  not 
confer  complete  immunity  against  either  relapses  or  new  infections. 
The  most  that  is  acquired  is  a  resistance  to  progressive  infection  (per- 
nicious), but  not  an  immunity  sufficient  to  prevent  relapses  and  rein- 
fections with  all  their  train  of  consequences  up  to  a  state  of  chronic 
infection  and  cachexia.  Yet  in  some  persons  there  is  an  immunity 
against  the  infection,  acquired  after  they  have  had  one  or  more  attacks 
a  year  for  many  years.  Thus  in  the  Boman  Campagna,  in  the  region 
of  severe  malaria,  we  not  infrequently  see  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
squalor,  healthy  and  robust  individuals  of  flourishing  appearance, 
who  state  that  they  have  suffered  from  the  fever  in  the  past,  but  do 
so  no  longer,  although  living  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  who  frequently  succumb  to  the  infection.  But 
these  immunes  do  not  all  recover  spontaneously — indeed,  the  majority 
of  them  state  that  they  were  cured  by  quinine.  Moreover,  they  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  a  i>eople  who  for  centuries  have  been  fighting 
malaria,  such  as  those  living  in  the  unhealthy  regions  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  and  of  the  Boman  Campagna.  But  of  absolute  and  relative 
immunity,  hereditary  or  belonging  to  the  race  or  individual,  congeni- 
tal or  acquired,  we  have  already  spoken,  and  if  we  have  here  returned 
to  the  subject,  it  has  been  with  the  sole  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
permanent  immunity  against  malarial  infection  is  not  acquired  even 
when  spontaneous  recovery  has  occurred  several  times,  and  that  even 
in  mild  cases,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  a  delay 
in  the  administration  of  the  specific  remedy  is  not  advisable. 

Mode  of  Action  op  Quinine. 

Malaria  is  one  of  the  few  infectious  diseases  which  possess  a  spe- 
cific remedy.  This,  as  we  all  know,  is  cinchona  bark,  the  great  virtue 
of  which  is  due  to  its  alkaloid,  quinine  (C,oH,,N,0,),  the  salts  of  which 
are  at  present  used  in  malarial  infections  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  remedies. 
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The  liistory  of  the  discoyerj  of  this  invaluable  remedy,  and  of  its 
introduction  and  diffusion  throiigliout  Europe  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  m  bo  well  known  and  bo  fully  deacribed  in  all  works  on 
pharmacology  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  relate  it.  What  is  d 
more  especial  interest  to  us  is  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  actiou  of 
quinine  in  malaria,  and  tlie  reason  of  its  almost  prodigious  eflfieacj 
in  virtue  of  which  so  many  Eves  have  already  been  saved,  and  will 
continue  to  be  saved  until  some  way  shall  have  been  discovered  of 
killing  the  malarial  agent  in  the  external  world,  or  of  preserving  the 
human  organism  from  its  actiun. 

Upon  the  mode  of  action  of  cinchona  and  its  ohief  alkaloid,  qui- 
nine, in  malarial  infections,  especially  upon  the  way  in  which  it  causes 
the  cessation  of  the  intermittent  fever,  many  theories  have  l>een  lielJ 
in  the  past,  the  majority  of  which  testify  to  the  ingenuity  of  those 
who  originated  them  do  less  than  to  the  erroneous  impressions  under 
which  they  labored,  as  shown  by  the  light  of  recent  discoveriea  re- 
garding the  etiology  of  malaria. 

According  to  some  physicians,  who  believed  that  intermittent  fe^er 
p]:t)ceeded  from  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  quinine  acted  upon  the 
nerves  and  the  nerve  centres^  inliibiting  or  interfering  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  phyaiopathological  activities  whence  emanated  the  fever. 
Othei's,  endowed  with  greater  perspicacity,  who  held  that  intermittent 
fevers  were  the  result  of  a  ferment  or  a  miaam  or  some  parasitic 
agentj  thought  that  tjuiuine  acted  against  the  primary  caUHe  of  makrifl 
by  neutralizing  or  destroying  it.  Among  the  ph^'sicians  of  this  Bee- 
ond  category  are  to  be  mentioned  Francesco  Torti  and  Biujj.  The 
former,  who  early  in  1700  gave  inatructioo  as  to  the  dosage  and  the 
manner  of  administration  by  which  cinchona  could  Ijo  rendered  mmi 
effective  against  pernicious  feverSj  which  up  to  that  time  had  beeu 
regarded  as  inevitably  fatal,  believed  that  when  quinine  in  sufficieiit 
degree  of  concentration  met  in  the  blo<xl  the  pyrogenous  ferment  whitfh 
from  time  to  time  was  ijoured  out  into  it,  causing  the  intermitt&Dt 
fever,  it  destroyed  its  injurious  i>owers.  Cinchona  bark,  said  Toiti* 
acts  not  "  in  febrem,  sed  in  solam  eausam  febris," 

Binz^  believing  that  the  canse  of  intermittent  fevers  was  of  a  pftf^r 
sitic  nature,  held  that  quinine  acted  upon  this  agent  as  a  poisoa»  ba** 
ing  his  views  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  quinine  is  a  poison  to  mAJiJ 
species  of  infusoria. 

Kecent  investigations,  made  since  the  discovery  of  tbd  mdf^ 
parasite,  have  been  directed  towards  ascertaining  wlmt  lieouliDl^ 
parasites,  by  following  all  the  changes  which  they  underwent  af^ 
the  administration  of  quinine  given  at  various  times  during  the  v^n- 
ods  of  fever  and  of  apyrexia,  and  therefore  during  the  various  phases 
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in  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasites  tliemselvea.  In  these  researches  the 
actioa  of  the  remedy  upon  the  course  of  the  fever  both  before  and  dur- 
ing an  attack,  as  -well  aa  in  successive  attacks  aod  relapses,  has  been 
oarefuUy  noted. 

It  is  known  that  the  salts  of  quinine  are  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
and  eliminated  in  great  part  by  the  urine.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Binz,  KerDer,  and  Lepidi-Chioti,  this  elimination  begins  in 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  minutes  after  ingestion  by  the  mouth,  twenty 
to  twenty-five  after  injection  into  the  rectum,  ten  to  fifteeu  after  hypo- 
dermic injection,  and  ten  after  intravenous  injection  (Baccelli).  Ac- 
cording io  Kerner  all  the  quinine  is  eliminated  in  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  hours.  A  part  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  bile 
(Albertoni). 

The  action  of  quinine  has  been  studied  upon  all  the  known  species 
of  parasites  and  at  the  same  time  in  relation  to  the  various  febrile 
types,  Antolisei,  Golgi,  Romanowski,  Mannaberg,  Ziemann,  and  oth- 
ers studied  the  inflaence  exerted  by  quinine  upon  the  amoebEQ  of 
the  tertian  and  quartan  forms  of  malarial  infection.  According  to 
Antolisoi,  tho  adult  bodies  of  the  quartan  are  not  hindered  in  their 
development  by  quinine;  sporulation  occurs  as  usual,  and  so  does 
the  febrile  attfick,  which  is  at  moafc  delayed  for  one  or  two  hours, 
hut  the  attack  which  should  follow  is  lacking.  In  the  attack  occur- 
ring after  the  atlmimstration  of  quinine,  only  a  very  few  endoglobular 
forms  are  found-  **  The  fission-forms  disappeared  from  the  blood  as 
in  other  attacks,  but  in  contradiatinction  to  the  latter  there  was  no 
Bubstitution  by  the  usual  number  of  non-iiigmented  bodies — rather  by 
a  much-diminished  quantity ;  they  evidently  during  the  present  attack 
felt  the  deleterious  action  of  the  quinine,  and  only  a  part  of  them  were 
able  to  escape  from  it*'  (Antolisei), 

The  most  complete  researches  made  upon  this  subject,  however, 
are  those  of  Golgi,  According  to  his  researches  in  ca^es  of  quartan 
fever,  the  administration  of  quinine  in  ordinary  therapeutic  doses 
does  not  arrest  the  development  of  the  parasites  when  the  modifica- 
tions preceding  segmentation  have  begun »  The  febrile  attack  is  not 
prevented,  yet  the  young  generation  of  parasites  resulting  from  fis- 
sion is  destroyed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  permanent  cure  obtained 
with  only  one  dose  of  the  remedy  three  to  four  hours  before  the  at- 
tack. If  quinine  is  given  six  to  eight  hours  before  the  attack,  when 
the  parasites  are  mature,  but  before  the  process  of  segmentation  has 
begun,  the  attack  is  delayed  and  attenuated.  But  if  the  quinine  is 
given  on  the  first  day  of  apyreria,  when  there  are  only  young  endo- 
globular bodies  present,  its  action  is  not  constant.  Sometimes  the 
expected  attack  does  not  come  because  the  parasites  have  been  de* 
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atroyed ;  sometimes  it  is  delayed  and  weakened,  so  that  the  series 
of  attacks  snffer  interruption,  but  a  relapse  occnrs.  Sometimes  the 
attack  is  postponed  and  attenuated,  and  then  we  have  a  sariea  of  light 
and  irregular  attacks,  after  which  comes  the  relapse.  In  the  last  two 
cases  the  effect  of  the  quinine  upon  the  parasites  in  the  juung  stage  is 
that  of  destruction  of  a  part^  with  a  disturbance  in  the  life  cycle  of  tlie 
surviving  parasites  which  renders  their  development  very  irregukr. 
In  multiple  infections  we  may  gradually  succeed  in  simplifying  the 
type  by  small  doses  of  quinine  administered  two  or  three  hours  be* 
fore  the  attack.  Thus  in  a  triplicate  quartan  we  may  reduce  the  dis- 
ease to  a  duplicate  quartan  and  finally  to  a  simple  fever* 

The  action  of  quinine  upon  the  amcebte  of  tertian  fever,  accord- 
ing to  Golgi,  is  not  identical  with  ita  action  upon  the  parasites  of 
quartan.  The  difference  lies  in  this,  that  the  tertian  parasites  are 
more  easily  influenced  by  the  remedy  in  their  eudoglobular  condition 
than  are  those  of  the  quartan  in  the  same  stage.  Golgi  considers  this 
difference  due  to  the  dropsical  alteration  in  the  corpuscles  which 
harbor  the  tertian  parasites,  whence  the  more  easy  and  energetic 
action  of  the  quinine  upon  them^  The  morphological  alterations 
which,  according  to  Golgi,  are  found  in  fresh  preparations  in  the 
eudoglobular  parasites  aa  a  result  of  the*  action  of  quinine  consist 
principally  in  a  coarser  granular  appearance  and  in  opacity  of  the 
protoplasm,  which  takes  on  a  grayish  tint;  also  in  a  tendency  to 
shrinkage  of  the  body  of  the  parasite.  The  sporulation  forma  wMeb 
Docur  under  the  influence  of  quinine  are  small,  shrivelled,  with  mul- 
tiple pigment  masses  and  fewer  spores* 

Eomanowsky,  Mannaberg,  and  Ziemann  have  studied  the  changes 
which  quinine  determines  in  the  structure  of  the  parasites,  in  prepa-     i 
rations  stained  by  a  method  whJch  permits  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  of  the  parasites. 
Komauowski  noted  that  in  the  young  eudoglobular  forms  of  the  ter- 
tian parasite  the  nucleus  is  leas  well  stained,  and  the  clear  halo  around     , 
the  chromatin  is  less  distinct.     The  most  decided  changes  take  place 
in  the  adult  parasites,  which  become  round,  with  a  uniformly  stained 
protoplasm,  the  pigment  being  distributed  with  regularity  or  all  col- 
lected at  the  periphery,  which  is  never  the  case  when  the  parasites  are 
normal ;  moreover,  the  halo  has  disappeared,  and  the  nuclear  chroma- 
tin is  reduced  to  a  small  dot    In  the  sporulating  bodies,  the  daughter     ' 
cells  have  a  uniformly  stained  protoplasm,  the  nucleus  being  slightly 
stained  only,  and  the  halo  absent*     Mannaberg  also  noted  that  a  few   "1 
hours  after  the  administration  of  quinine  the  nucleus  of  the  tertian  ^ 
parasite  had  disappeared,  and  that  it  was  also  absent  from  many  of^ 
the  fission  forms  (spores  bom  dead).     Ziemann,  on  the  other  hand^i^ 
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observed  that  in  an  ordinary  tertian,  when  quinine  was  given  on  the 
day  of  apyrexia,  six  hours  after  its  administration  many  of  the  pa- 
rasites had  a  fragmented  protoplasm,  while  the  chromatin  was  nor- 
mal ;  and  that  if  the  remedy  was  given  so  that  its  influence  would  be 
exerted  at  the  moment  of  fissiou,  this  was  completed  as  well  as  that 
of  the  chromatin. 

The  study  of  the  action  of  quinine  upon  the  estivoautumnal  para- 
site is  more  difficult,  because  the  various  phases  of  its  life  cycle  can- 
not be  followed  in  the  blood  of  the  periphery.  As  long  ago  as  1885 
Marchiafava  and  Oelli  called  attention  to  the  specific  action  of  the 
salts  of  quinine  upon  the  young  endoglobular  parasites,  which  the 
drug  caused  to  disappear  in  a  somewhat  brief  period.  ' 

Baccelli  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  action  of  quinine  upon 

the  estivoautumnal  parasite  by  injecting  it  directly  into  the  veins, 

and  examining  the  blood  every  half-hour.     He  observed  that  in  the 

first  six  hours  there  was  no  perceptible  modification  in  the  number, 

the  form,  pr  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  parasites,  except  that 

inhere  seemed  to  be  a  greater  activity  in  the  movements  during  the 

first  two  or  three  hours.     It  is  certain  that  after  twenty-four  hours 

nearly  all  the  parasites  could  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  without 

1;liere  having  been  noticed  any  phase  of  retrogression  and  death. 

n?he  pigmented  and  falciform  bodies  of  Laveran  remained  visible  in 

the  blood  for  several  days  after  quinine  had  been  introduced  into  the 

x-eins  and  the  fever  had  ceased. 

Our  own  studies  into  the  action  of  quinine  on  the  summer-autumn 
X>ara8ites  have  been  made  chiefly  in  cases  of  malignant  tertian,  as  the 
tjrpe  most  frequently  met  with.  At  the  same  time  we  have  noted  the 
modifications  in  the  temperature  curve  of  the  tertian  attack,  due  to 
tlie  administration  of  the  salts  of  quinine  in  various  ways  before  and 
during  the  attack ;  and  in  addition  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
Bubsequent  attacks,  and  the  action  upon  the  relapses  according  to  the 
mode  of  administration  of  the  remedy. 

The  results  of  these  studies  of  the  thermal  curve  may  perhaps  be 
tiseful  to  such  physicians  as,  lacking  the  means  of  research,  are  obliged 
in  a  series  of  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  to  determine  the  malarial 
luiture  of  a  fever  by  the  eff'ects  of  quinine.  It  is  self-evident  that 
only  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  modifications  produced  by  the  remedy 
''ipon  the  temperature  curve  in  the  various  groups  of  fevers  will  be  a 
i^liable  guide  to  the  diagnosiH. 

These  modifications  vary  according  to  the  time  when  the  remedy 

is  given ;  but  even  when  it  is  given  in  the  various  ciises  at  the  same 

period  relatively  to  the  development  of  the  febrile  attacks,  the  results 

obtained  are  not  so  constant  as  in  the  quartan  and  the  tertian.     We 
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must  remeinber  that  in  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  th©  thermic  and  the 
parasitic  reaistaDce  may  vary  notably  in  each  separate  caae.  At  all 
eventSj  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  results,  as  we  have  already  eaid^ 
vary  with  the  time  of  administratioo  of  the  medicine. 

In  order  to  render  what  we  have  to  say  more  clear,  w*a  will  brieflj 
note  the  dose  and  the  manner  of  giving  the  remedy  adopted  in  our 
experiments.  The  amount  is  that  which  is  usually  administered  in 
oar  hospitals  in  cases  of  estivoautumnal  fever.  The  first  prescription 
is  rarely  leas  than  2  gm.  (gr.  xx3t.)  of  the  sulphate  or  the  bimnriate 
of  quinine,  usually  taken  in  tw*)  equal  portions  with  an  interval  of 
from  two  to  four  hours.  This  initial  dose  is  generally  followed 
every  twelve  hours  by  smaller  ones.  This  is  the  treatment  in  cases 
of  ordinary  gravity.  In  cases  which  are  grave  but  are  not  accom- 
panied by  pernicious  symptoms,  the  initial  dose  is  usually  1  or  2  gm. 
injected  hypodermically.  In  the  pernicious  fevers,  hypodernjio  in- 
jections  are  always  given,  starting  with  full  doses  of  from  2  to  3  gm.* 
followed  b}^  smaller  doses,  usually  of  a  gram,  at  intervab  of  from 
four  to  six  hours.     The  following  are  the  results  obtained : 

Ifih^,  qui  nine  is  adminwiei'ed  dminff  the  n^isis  of  an  {itfavk  and  cou- 
tinned  dnnng  the  api/rexia  which  follows^  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
next  exf>ected  attack  is  inhibited  or  there  is  merely  a  slight  elevation 
of  temj^erature  with  a  slight  sense  of  discomfort.  In  a  smaller  nmn* 
ber  of  case^,  even  when  strong  doBes  of  quinine  are  given  during  the 
crisis  and  the  period  of  apyresiaj  the  attack  is  not  preventcKl,  but  is 
delayed  and  abortive,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  one  elevation  of 
temperature  alone  and  that  only  a  little  above  39^  C  (102*2"*  F.),  or 
else  is  simply  abortive  though  not  retarded.  When  there  is  delay,  it 
may  be  alight,  or  it  may  be  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  rare  cased  no 
influence  whatsoever  is  manifested  upon  the  following  attack^  but 
nearly  always  a  third  attack  is  prevented.  If  the  dose  of  the  remed} 
has  been  small  (as  1  gm,  only  by  hypodermic  injection),  not  only 
does  the  attack  next  in  order  apjiear,  but  a  third  one  follows  it> 
and  this  one  ma.v  act  in  various  ways.  It  may  present  the  typical 
eurve,  or  it  may  be  abortive,  or  else  prolonged.  In  some  of  our  cases 
these  attacks  which  followed  the  administration  of  quinine  often 
showed  more  pronounced  oscillations  of  temperature,  and  the  interval 
of  apyrexis  was  more  decided  and  longer  than  nsuah  The  return  of 
a  second  and  even  of  a  third  attack  may  be  observed  in  rare  cases* 
even  when  the  doses  of  quinine  have  been  large  and  repeated  (as  for 
instance,  2  gm.  and  more  every  tw^enty-four  hDurs)^  and  the  new 
attack  may  also  be  prolonged  (see  chart  Ko.  17).  Id  tertian  fevera 
with  a  tendency  to  subcontinuity,  quinine  admiDistered  in  the  same 
manner  may  result  in  complete  apyrexia  following  the  attack;  but  it 
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does  not  prevent  the  return  of  other  attacks,  altiiougli  it  may  modify 
them  in  the  manner  noted.  For  a  description  of  the  modifications 
produced  by  quinine  in  the  form  and  in  the  succession  of  the  febrile 
attacks,  see  the  clinical  histories  and  the  charts  appended  in  a  pre- 
nous  section, 

//  quinvte  in  the  usual  dose  is  administered  tint  kin  the  six  hours  pre^ 
freding  the  expected  attack  it  may  have  no  influence  at  all  upon  the 


Ohakt  Ko.  17.— Ca»  of  Pietro  Paclflci.     EatiTcmiitmnnftl  /erer,  wlih  a  prolonged  paro^xTsm  f^ 
tdwlng  the  aiJtnintBtration  of  about  2  g:m.  C^tk,  xxx:.  }  of  qulntod. 

temperature  of  the  succeeding  parox^^sm;  in  other  cases  there  is  ' 
noticed  a  slight  delay  in  the  attack  which  also  ia  less  severe  than  the 
preceding  one,  but  even  in  this  case  the  temperature  curve  is  the 
typical  one  of  an  estiva!  tertian,     Sulisequent  attacks  as  a  rule  do  not 
occur. 

Jf  the  reTtiedt/  is  admimstered  at  Hie  omei  of  the  attack  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  attack  will  come  on  in  the  uBual  way  and  may  even  be 
Ijrave  and  prolonged ;  very  often,  however,  there  are  some  modifica- 
Uohjs  in  the  curve— either  an  exaggeration  of  the  pseudocrisig  so  that 
the  attack  tends  to  lose  its  individuality  and  almost  to  become  dupli- 
cate, or  a  rapid  crisis  occnrriDg  after  the  initial  elevation  so  that  the 
attack  18  markedly  shortened.  But  these  modifications  are  apt  to 
cxrcur  when  the  dose  of  the  remedy  has  been  large  and  given  hypo- 
dermically,  A  subsequent  attack  does  not  usually  occur,  although 
there  may  be  frequent  irregular  elevations  of  temperature. 

When  the  qmmne  is  givefi  during  thefebrik  attack,  beginning  shortly 
after  the  onset  and  continuing  throughout  tJie  course  of  the  fevef\  in  a 
series  of  eaaes  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  tertian  is  not  appre- 
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ciably  raodified,  while  in  another  series  there  are  various  modifica- 
fcions— attenuation  or  disappearance  of  the  precritical  alevadon  or 
exaggeration  of  the  pseudocriBia,  or  it  may  sometimes  happen  tlut 
the  attack  is  prolonged  and  lasts  longer  than  did  the  preceding  one. 
In  a  whole  series  of  cases,  when  the  quinine  has  been  given  in  laige 
amount  during  the  attack,  there  are  apt  to  be  no  subsequent  attacks, 
or  on  the  following  day  or  days  there  are  only  sH^lit  elevations  of 
temperature. 

In  pernicious  tertian,  or  in  pemicious  infections  of  tertian  origk 
with  irregular  fever,  it  is  not  possible  to  analyze  the  events  aa  we  are 
able  to  do  in  mild  fevers  and  in  those  of  medium  gravity,  because 
hypodermic  injections  are  given  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ob6e^ 
vation  and  continued  at  short  intervals*  Now  io  one  series  of  casee 
the  temperature  will  be  promptly  lowered,  even  when  the  pernicioos 
symptoms  persist,  and  in  another  the  fever  will  persist  in  spite  of  the 
energetic  administration  of  the  remedy,  and  there  may  even  be  hyper- 
pyrexia for  a  few  days  until  death  finally  occurs*  Between  th§8e 
extremes  there  are  intermediate  caaea^  in  which,  notwithstanding  tb 
continued  use  of  quinine,  the  pernicious  attack  may  for  several  A&n 
be  followed  bj  febrile  attacks  which  are  for  the  most  part  abortive. 

Prom  a  comparison  of  these  data  with  those  of  the  fever  in  ti^ 
ordinary  tertian  and  the  quartan,  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  constaiit 
relation  between  the  gravity  of  the  infection  and  the  resistance  of  die 
fever  to  the  action  of  the  remedy. 

Although  in  the  quartan  and  the  ordinary  tertian  fevers  we  succeed 
better  in  avoiding  relapses  by  the  administration  of  quinine  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  8umlrie^ 
autumn  fevers,  in  which »  according  to  our  experience,  relapses  occur 
as  a  rule;  in  some  cases  indeed  it  ts  impossible  to  avert  them,  nomftt- 
ter  what  the  method  of  administration  of  the  quinine,  even  when  it  is 
continued  for  several  days  in  succession.  And  not  only  areweunaiJe 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  febrile  paroxysms,  but  we  may,  althoogb 
rarely,  after  an  interval  of  apyrexia  lasting  four  or  five  days,  ha^ 
a  relapse,  and  a  grave  one,  in  spite  of  repeated  large  doses  of  qoinip^ 

Effects  of  Quimne  upon  the  Parasites. 

The  explanation  of  the  aboveniescribed  facts  is  found,  of  coaw 
in  the  action  which  quinine  exercises  upon  the  life  of  the  jmrasit^ 
Let  us  now  see  what  is  this  action  upon  the  estival  tertian  paraaiiaA, 
by  studying  their  various  phases,  and  then  administering  the  mmii! 
during  the  various  periods  con^esponding  to  the  development  of  tto 
febrile  attacks,  and  in  the  doses  of  which  we  have  already  spoken* 

7J^  qtdmiie  is  given  near  the  time  of  (he  crisis^  tvhen  die  Mood  eoni^ki 
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ordy  young  nonrpigmented  parasites,  and  if  its  administration  is  con- 
tinaed  for  aboat  twelye  hours,  the  parasites  continue  to  be  seen  in 
the  peripheral  blood  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  together  with 
pigmented  leucocytes;  then  they  disappear  without  undergoing  any 
further  development,  while  the  red  corpuscles  which  contain  them  pre- 
sent those  alterations  which  have  earned  for  them  the  title  of  **  brassy 
bodies" ;  the  disappearance  of  the  amoebsB  may  in  some  rare  cases  be 
more  prompt,  being  completed  even  in  twelve  hours.  If  quinine  is 
given  in  the  same  way  at .  the  onset,  but  its  administration  is  sus- 
pended after  a  few  hours,  it  may  happen  that  the  young  amoebsB  per- 
sist in  the  blood  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  (thirty-six  or  even 
forty-eight  hours)  and  then  develop,  becoming  pigmented  very  tardily, 
so  producing  a  delayed  attack.  In  exceptional  cases,  even  when  the 
dose  of  the  remedy  has  been  large,  no  influence  is  noted  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite,  which  then  gives  rise  to  a  new  generation. 

If  quinine  is  given  in  fJie  last  hours  preceding  the  attack,  when  the 
only  bodies  found  in  the  blood  or  the  predominant  bodies  there  are  pig- 
mented OrduU  parasites,  then  the  parasites  go  on  with  their  develop- 
ment up  to  fission,  but  the  new  generation  as  a  rule  does  not  present 
itself  in  the  following  attack,  which,  being  usually  abortive,  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  not  all  the  parasites  have  reached  complete 
maixirity.  In  other  cases,  while  we  do  not  see  the  generation  of 
young  parasites,  we  have  bodies  belonging  to  the  crescent  group ;  it 
would  appear  that  in  this  case  the  parasites,  instead  of  going  on  to 
iporulation,  take  the  other  road  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  cres- 
cent forms. 

When  the  remedy  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  tJie  attack,  at  the  time 
when  in  the  blood  xve  find  fission  forms  or  those  that  have  already  be- 
sozne  divided  (although  these  are  very  rarely  seen  in  the  peripheral 
blood  at  this  time,  but  are  certainly  found  in  the  internal  organs), 
the  action  of  the  remedy  is  subsequently  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  the  amoebae  of  the  new  generation  become  extremely  scarce, 
Buad  if  the  quinine  be  continued,  they  disax>pear  entirely  from  the 
blood  within  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  red  corpuscles  which 
sontain  them  become  brassy.  In  the  young  amoebae  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  signs  of  development.  In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  the  para- 
sites during  the  attack,  this  may  be  grave  as  to  duration,  the  height 
Df  the  fever,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms.  There  are  even  some 
cases  in  which,  although  the  salts  of  quinine  are  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  and  continued  throughout  its  course,  the  attack  is 
prolonged.  In  such  a  case,  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  the 
new  generation  of  amoebae  appears  many  hours  (sometimes  twenty- 
four)  after  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  and  in  scanty  amount.     It  is 
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probable  that  the  reason  of  the  prolongatioD  of  the  attack  is  foaod  ifi 
the  delayed  eutraDce  of  the  amcBbaB  withm  the  red  blood  corpOBcles^ 

The  facts  which  we  haTe  described  are  confirmed  by  fitadiaa  midi 
in  thoBe  cases  in  which  in  the  blood  we  find  pammteM  in  vanous  Bia^ 
of  development,  when  it  is  possible  in  the  Bame  blood  to  follow  tl>e 
effect  of  quinine  upon  the  different  phases  in  the  existence  of  the 
parasite.  This  is  what  we  see:  if  in  the  blood  there  are  tioti-pig- 
mented  parasites  and  adult  forms  about  to  mnltipljj  as  occuw  in  some 
grave  fevers,  the  adult  forms  disappear  entirplv  from  the  blood,  and 
after  a  iierioci  of  time  which  may  vary  from  twentj-four  to  fortj-ejghl 
hours,  tlie  young  forms  disappear  after  the  red  corpuscles  contAiDiBg 
them  have  become  brassy ;  the  jiigraented  leucocytes  persist  in  the 
blood  even  longer  than  the  [>arasites.  Tliis  result  is  obtainenl  bj 
continuing  to  give  the  remedy  in  three  or  fotir  doses  at  tntQrrsk  of 
from  six  to  twelve  hours. 

Even  in  the  gravest  infections  and  in  fatal  pemiciouB  feTers  we 
may  observe  the  same  progresBive  diminution  and  ancceeaiTa  disap^ 
pearanoe  of  the  parasites,  following  re|>eated  strong  doeea  of  qui- 
nine,  up  to  the  time  of  death.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  what  ha«  beefi 
said,  that  among  the  cases  of  grave  infection  there  are  some  which 
suggest  a  peculiar  resistance  to  tlie  action  of  quinine  on  the  part 
of  the  parasite.  It  thus  sometimes  happens  that  in  spite  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  remedy  some  of  the  young  generatioti  will  ooo- 
tinue  to  develop  until  they  cause  a  new  attac*k  which  may  be  pro- 
longed and  even  fatah  The  new  colony  of  iiaraaites  may  be  so  scantj 
as  to  escape  detection  for  several  hours,  but  later  the  endoglobnlAr 
forms  gradually  increase  in  number  during  the  attack^  this  increifid 
being  to  a  certain  degree  in  correspondence  to  its  gravity,  la  Ihmm  i 
cases  also,  if  the  infection  has  lasted  several  days,  the  appearanoa  ^^| 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  crescent  forms  will  correspond  to  tl^™ 
dimiDution  in  numtjer  of  the  young  ©ndoglobnlar  bodies. 

In  quotidian  fevers  praetic^ill^^  the  same  facts  are  observed,  namely, 
when  quinine  is  given  after  the  crisis  of  an  attack*  the  yonng  foriofl 
persist  for  a  somewhat  lengthened  period  in  the  blood,  ev©n  mor» 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  disappear  without  having  sIiowb 
any  indication  of  further  growth.  If  the  remedy  has  been  giTOQ  in 
insufficient  doses  or  even  in  one  large  dose  (2  gm.  hypodermicftlly, 
for  instance),  the  development  of  the  young  amcebra  niAj  wtiH  ooemr* 
When  qmnine  has  been  given  a  little  before  the  banning  of  thii  at- 
tack, or  just  at  the  beginning,  the  attack  is  not  averte^l,  but  the  inv*- 
sion  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  the  new  generation  is  prevented. 

The  salts  of  quinine,  even  when  given  in  doses  as  large  a^  2 
gm,  a  day,  do  not  perceptibly  affect  the  crescfiut  forms  of 
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parasites,  as  all  have  observed  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
these  experiments. 

Having  now  seen  how  the  parasites  in  the  blood  are  modified  by 
the  action  of  qninine,  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  morphological 
and  biological  alterations  that  this  alkaloid  produces  in  the  summer- 
autumn  parasite,  having  already  spoken  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
quartan  and  the  tertian  according  to  Golgi's  observations.  Tlie 
young  endoglobular  amcebsa  are  not  seen  to  undergo  any  change  for 
several  hours  after  the  administration  of  quinine;  their  motility 
persists  and  in  some  cases  is  very  active.  After  a  few  hours  the 
amoebsB  take  on  a  discoid  shape,  and  some  are  seen  to  be  in  process 
of  making  their  exit  or  detaching  themselves  from  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  observations  made  in  specimens  of  blood  stained  according  to 
Bolnanowsky's  method  do  not  x)ermit  us  clearly  to  distinguish  differ- 
ences between  the  parasites  of  patients  who  have  been  treated  with 
quinine  and  those  who  have  not.  We  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
observe  some  blood  rich  in  young  endoglobular  parasites  several 
hours  after  the  administration  of  no  less  than  6  gm.  (gr.  xc.)  of  qui- 
nine without  being  able  to  find  any  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
parasites.  But  the  biological  changes  in  the  parasites  are  greater 
than  the  morphological,  and  consist  in  an  arrest  in  the  processes  of 
nutrition.  The  amcebs8  without  pigment  do  not  take  on  any,  and  there- 
fore do  not  receive  nourishment,  and  in  those  in  which  pigment  exists, 
it  does  not  increase,  so  that  growth  is  i)revented.  A  proof  that  the 
EunoebsB  are  incapable  of  development  although  they  may  be  morpho- 
logically unchanged  is  found  in  the  fact  that  blood  rich  in  parasites, 
but  strongly  impregnated  with  quinine,  is  incapable  of  reproducing 
the  infection  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  person. 

The  final  fate  of  the  young  ama^bai  is  their  death  either  within  the 
red  corpuscles  which  have  become  brassy,  or  in  the  i)la8ma  after 
they  have  become  free.  The  latter  occurrence  is  recognized  in  fresh 
blood  preparations,  where  we  may  see  young  parasites  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  red  corpuscles,  and  even  better  in  preparations  stained  by 
Romanovsky's  method,  wliere,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  colora- 
tion, we  see  the  young  amciibae  free  among  the  red  corpuscles.  If  the 
young  parasites  abandon  the  red  corpuscles  before  the  latter  have  be- 
come brassy,  these  corpuscles  may  possibly  survive,  and  this  shows 
the  double  advantage  in  the  use  of  quinine.  The  possibility  becomes 
a  probability  in  those  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  in  patients  anaemic 
from  previous  malarial  infection  and  in  whom  there  are  many  yoimg 
X)arasites,  in  which  the  proper  administration  of  quinine  brings  about 
a  cure  without  any  increase  in  the  ansBmia. 

But  although  young  parasites  do  not  continue  to  develop  under 
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the  influeace  of  quiuiue,  if  the  changes  preceding  fission  have  akeadr 
begun  fission  will  occur  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  quinine  in  the 
blood.  This  is  evidenced,  not  so  much  by  an  examination  of  the  per- 
ipheral blood  as  bj  the  presence  of  fission  forma  in  the  capillaTies  of 
the  brain  and  the  other  organs,  when  death  has  occurred  several  hours 
or  even  a  day  or  so  after  the  administration  of  large  dosee  of  quiniDe, 
As  a  rule,  the  young  parasites  resulting  from  fission  do  not  invade 
the  red  corpuscles.  From  the  above  facts  it  is  seen  that  in  estivo- 
autumnal  fevers,  as  in  quartan  and  tertian,  the  chief  and  the  mosi 
rapid  action  of  the  remedy  is  exercised  upon  the  phase  of  the  extra- 
globular  life  of  the  parasite  which  follows  complete  sporulation.  As 
to  the  other  life  phases  of  the  Plasmodium,  we  may  8ft\-  that  the  ac- 
tion of  quinine  is  to  interfere  with  nourishment  and  development,  but 
that  the  remedy  is  incapable  of  arresting  the  process  of  fission  if  Ihis 
have  already  begun. 

The  various  data  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  action  of  qainiBe 
upon  the  malarial  parasite  may  be  summed  up  in  a  general  law  ex* 
pressed  as  follows:  Qmimie  mds  upon  the  malarial  parasites  in  that 
pMse  of  their  life  in  which  the^  are  nourished  and  develop.  When  (k 
mdritive  activities  cea'ie  hy  an  arrest  of  the  transformation  of  hfPtnogldnn 
info  black  pigment,  and  the  repradnctim  phase  beffinn,  then  qtmnm  i 
inefeciual  in  its  aetioth 

This  resistance  of  the  adult  forms  in  process  of  fission,  which  goes 
on  to  completion  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  medicament,  explains 
the  ineflicacy  of  quinine  in  so  many  cases  of  pernicious  fever<  U 
fission  occurs,  no  matter  what  amount  of  quinine  is  given  and  nf» 
matter  how  it  is  administered,  and  if  during  the  fission  of  the  pafH- 
sites  and  the  disintegration  of  the  red  corpnacles  pyrogenous  toxic 
substances  are  formed,  it  is  evident  that  therapy  cannot  prei^ent  thdi 
injurious  action,  nor,  what  is  of  stiU  greater  importance,  can  it  pn*- 
vent  the  accumulation  of  parasite-infected  red  corpuscles  in  the  capil* 
laries  of  the  various  organs,  especially  the  brain.  In  the  eases  of 
fatal  pernicious  fever  seen  by  iis»  we  noted  at  the  autopsy  the  great 
predominance  of  adult  forms,  that  is  to  sav,  thoae  with  blocks  oJ 
central  pigment,  and  of  fission  forms,  more  especially  in  an  esLamina- 
tion  of  the  internal  organs.  And  this,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  a  pernicious  fever  the  presence  of  many 
adult  forms  makes  the  prognosis  more  serious. 

By  what  mechanism  does  quinine  interfere  with  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  therefor©  with  the  further  development  of  the  young 
endoglobular  parasites,  andp  although  incapable  of  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  mature  forms,  destroy  the  new  generation  before  h 
invades  the  red  corpuscles?    Are  the  young  endoglobular  parasites 
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killed  directly  by  quinine,  or  indirectly  by  its  action  on  the  medium 
in  which  they  live?  We  know,  from  the  experiments  of  Binz  and  of 
his  pupils,  that  quinine  exercises  a  directly  inhibitiye  action  upon  the 
processes  of  oxidation,  and  also  upon  some  of  those  which  are  accom- 
plished by  means  of  haemoglobin.  The  giving  up  of  the  oxygen  from 
ozonized  turpentine  to  guaiac  which  haemoglobin  has  the  property  of 
causing,  does  not  occur,  or  is  very  evidently  delayed,  if  a  neutral  salt 
of  quinine  be  added  to  the  blood,  although  no  spectroscopic  modifica- 
tion occurs  in  the  haemoglobin.  Bossbach  explains  this  action  by 
saying  that,  as  quinine  does  not  modify  the  property  of  haemoglobin 
to  carry  oxygen,  the  latter  combines  more  strongly  with  the  haemo- 
globin and  does  not  so  easily  pass  on  to  other  substances.  Now  if 
we  thoroughly  realize  this  fact,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  action  of  quinine  is  not  only  exerted  directly  upon  the  parasite, 
but  also  modifies  the  red  corpuscles  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
less  or  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  further  development  of  the  invading 
parasite. 

As  to  the  second  fact,  namely,  that  of  the  non-appearance  of  the 
new  generation  of  amoebae,  although  fission  of  the  mature  forms  has 
occurred,  we  may  suppose  that  they  have  been  directly  killed  by  the 
action  of  quinine  free  in  the  plasma,  even  though  some  of  them  have 
not  been  bom  dead  or  inactive.  But  we  are  also  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  quinine  produr^es  some  modifications  in  the  red  corpuscles  which 
indispose  them  to  the  harboring  of  parasites,  and  these,  being  un- 
able to  go  on  with  their  development  in  a  free  state  in  the  blood,  die 
there  after  a  while.  In  favor  of  this  second  supposition  is  the  fact  of 
the  tardy  appearance  of  the  new  parasitic  generation  in  such  pro- 
longed attacks  as  follow  the  administration  of  quinine.  But  in  either 
case,  whether  quinine  directly  kills  the  spores  which  are  free  in  the 
plasma  or  causes  their  death  by  preventing  them  from  entering  the 
red  corpuscles,  we  must  admit  that  a  certain  number  of  spores,  pos- 
sessing a  greater  power  of  resistance,  escape  the  destructive  action 
of  the  alkaloid,  or  else  do  not  die  in  the  plasma.  In  consequence  of 
this  they  form  a  starting-point  for  the  relapses,  which,  especially  in 
estivoautumnal  infections  often  occur  after  a  new  period  of  incuba- 
tion, even  after  energetic  treatment  with  quinine.  Even  admitting 
this  exception  and  whatever  its  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  summer-autumn  fevers,  as  well  as  in  quartan  and  tertian,  the 
greatest  and  most  rapid  action  of  the  remedy  is  upon  the  very  young 
parasites  resulting  from  fission,  when  they  are  free  in  the  plasma. 

Were  we  to  push  our  inquiries  so  far  as  to  try  to  ascertain  why 
quinine  is  powerless  to  arrest  the  process  of  fission  of  the  parasites, 
once  it  has  begun,  no  reply  could  be  expected  from  an  observation  of 
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the  morphological  data*  On©  view  only  might  be  held,  namelj»  tbai 
this  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  parasitic  bodies  to  the  action  of 
quinine  comes  under  the  general  law  goTeming  and  ensuring  the 
multiplication  of  living  beings,  no  matter  to  what  category  thej  be- 
long, even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  It  is  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Golgi,  Romanowaty,  MannabeiKT  ^^ 
others,  although  the  multiplication  of  the  parasites  occurs,  it  does 
not  do  so  with  regularity.  But  the  observations  which  we  ouisekes 
have  made,  in  preparations  obtained  several  hours  after  death  ami 
stained  with  htematoxylon  and  eoeiu,  on  the  sporulating  bodiea  of 
estivoautumnal  parasites  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  and  other 
organs  in  cases  of  [lemicious  fever,  after  treatment  with  large  icm 
of  quinine,  have  not  demonstrated  any  structural  differences  between 
these  forms  and  the  ones  found  in  fatal  pernicious  fever  wh<?Ji  there 
has  been  no  specific  treatment  or  when  treatment  has  been  begun  01J5 
a  short  time  before  death. 

Knowing  the  part  taken  by  phagocytosis  in  malarial  infectiona,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  wliether  this  function  of  the  leucocytes  haa  anj- 
thing  to  do  with  a  cure  obtained  by  means  of  quinine.  From  theiii- 
vestigations  of  Golgi  upon  phagocytosis  in  quartan  and  tertian  f^Ters^ 
it  is  evident  that  this  occurs  in  the  same  manner  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  have  been  treated  with  quinine  as  it  does  in  those  who  hare  not 
taken  the  remedy,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  process  imj  te 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  action  of  the  quinine.  Golgi  draws  the 
conclusion  from  this  that  phagocytosis  plays  do  part  in  the  care  ol 
malaria  by  quinine,  the  drug  acting  directly  upon  the  parasites.  ^^ 
estivoautumnal  infections  we  have  often  seen  the  number  of  pha*E*> 
cytes  notably  increased  after  the  administration  of  quinine,  especiaU; 
in  xjernicious  affections,  and  aa  frequently  and  to  the  same  extent  in 
cases  which  went  on  to  recovery  as  in  those  which  ended  fatally ;  bat 
this'  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  due  to  an  increase  in  the  energy  of  th& 
phagocytes  by  direct  action  of  the  quinine  upon  the  leucocytes,  t^^ 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dead  parasites  and  in  free  pigmeat^ 
following  the  toxic  action  of  quinine.  The  phagocytes  increase  is 
number  because  the  cadavers  of  parasites  and  of  red  corpuscles  an4 
the  masses  of  pigment  increase,  and  the  blood  needs  to  be  purii^ 
from  them.  Therefore  although  phagocytosis  cannot  be  regarded  a« 
a  factor  in  the  cure  resulting  from  the  administration  of  the  remedjr 
still  its  activity  in  the  blood  of  patients  who  have  taken  quiniu*  ^ 
not  to  be  denied.  An  entirely  different  conclusion  would  have  been 
reached  from  a  study  of  the  observations  of  Binz  and  others,  which 
tended  to  demonstrate  that  the  action  of  quinine  paralyzes  the  letioo- 
cytesj  which  therefore  become  powerless  to  accomplish  those  ^msr 
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bold  moyements  which  are  so  essential  to  the  process  of  phagocyto- 
sis. But  this  paralyzing  action  of  quinine  on  the  leucocytes  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  other  observers  (Hayem  quoted  by  Laveran,  Dis- 
selhorst),'  nor  by  the  researches  which  we  ourselves  have  made  in 
malarial  infection.  In  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  quinine  the.  diapedesis  of  the  leucocytes  does  not  occur, 
although  they  are  not  deprived  of  their  motility,  Metchnikoff  holds 
that  there  must  be  a  phenomenon  of  negative  chemotaxis  by  means  of 
which  the  leucocytes  are  kept  from  going  to  the  tissues  impregnated 
with  quinine. 

Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Quinine. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  studies  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  action  which  quinine  exerts  on  the  malarial  parasite,  the 
marvellous  efficacy  of  this  remedy  is  seen  to  consist  in  its  being  a 
poison  to  the  pyrogenous  parasites.  The  confirmation  and  rationale 
of  the  rules  for  the  administration  of  quinine,  already  practised  by 
many  physicians  and  universally  recognized  as  of  value,  are  also 
clearly  demonstrated.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Torti  incidcated  the  precept  that  in  ordinary  intermittent 
fevers  cinchona  bark  was  to  be  administered  "  hora  ingruentis  parox- 
ysmi,"  and  that  in  cases  of  double  tertian  it  should  preferably  be  given 
before  the  gravest  attack,  because  he  knew  that  by  giving  the  remedy 
before  the  light  attack  this  would  be  suppressed,  but  the  other  at- 
tacks would  continue,  and  thus  the  double  tertian  woidd  be  converted 
into  a  simple  tertian.  To  prevent  relapses,  Torti  gave  a  small  dose 
of  cinchona  daily  for  the  eight  days  following  the  cessation  of  the 
fever;  he  then  suspended  the  treatment  for  several  days,  administer- 
ing the  drug  again  for  six  days,  and  so  on  for  a  variable  length  of 
titne,  all  this  being,  as  he  said,  "  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
residuum  of  the  ferment  which  caused  the  relapses."  Sydenham  held 
the  same  view,  with  this  difference,  that  he  gave  at  intervals  of  a 
week  and  in  one  dose  the  same  amount  of  quinine  which  had  served 
to  overcome  the  fever.  In  pernicious  fevers  Torti  gave  a  triple  dose 
of  the  remedy,  or  even  more,  beginniDg  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
of  the  attack,  and  if  this  was  imminent  or  had  already  commenced, 
he  advised  that  the  drug  be  given  generously  in  two  or  three  doses  at 
short  intervals,  or  even  in  one  dose,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  attack  which  had  already  commenced  as  to  prevent  the 
next  attack  and  the  fatal  issue  which  would  certainly  occur  without 
the  drug — if  indeed  it  did  not  take  place  during  the  attack  which  it 
was  impossible  to  avert.  Puccinotti,  who  studied  intermittent  fevers 
in  Home  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  held  that  in  all  miasmatic 
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intermittent  fevem  the  largest  dose  of  the  specific  should  be  given 
nearest  to  the  onset  of  the  fever;  that  to  abstain  from  giving  the  qni- 
nine  up  to  that  time  could  and  should  be  done  in  intermittent  tertian 
and  quartan  of  benign  nature ;  aod  that  the  older  the  fever  and  the 
more  rebellious  it  had  proved  to  Btnall  and  divided  doses,  the  more 
necesaarj  w^is  it  to  carry  out  this  plan.  The  explanation  of  the 
greater  efficacy  of  quinine  when  given  just  before  the  attack  is  to  btj 
found  in  the  fact  that  its  action  is  displayed  most  powerfully  when 
the  youug  parasites  are  free  in  the  blood,  and  therefor©  are  more 
easily  affected  l>j  the  remedy. 

Taking  into  account  both  the  experience  of  the  older  seientistfi 
and  the  results  of  the  investigations  cairied  on  since  the  discovery  of 
the  parasite  of  malaria,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  the  nUea  as 
to  time  and  amount  which  should  be  foUowed  in  the  administration 
of  quinine* 

In  the  doublo  tertian,  and  in  the  triple  and  even  in  the  double 
quartan,  the  indications  are  properly  met  when  quinine  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  1  to  1.2  gm.  (gr.  xv,-xviii,)  during  the  period  of  apyreiia, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  largest  dose  shall  be  administered  tiiree  or 
four  hours  before  the  attack.  The  same  dose  is  to  be  repeated  for 
the  two  or  three  days  following,  and  in  order  to  avoid  relapses  it 
should  be  reijeated  every  six  days  for  a  month  or  more. 

In  the  simple  tertian  and  quartan,  and  also  in  the  double  qoartao, 
especially  in  recent  infections,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  the  same  doee 
of  quinine  at  the  end  of  the  attack,  and  to  repeat  it  six  or  four  hours 
previous  to  the  hour  at  which  the  other  attacks  usually  began*  The 
first  administration  at  the  end  of  the  attack  is  justified  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  quinine  also  acts  upon  the  young  endoglobukr 
parasites,  especially  those  of  the  tertian;  and  that,  when  the  drug  is 
given  during  this  period  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  paraHite**,  althongh  it 
may  not  prevent  the  attack,  it  will  at  least  make  it  milder,  shorter, 
and  even  abortive  in  its  tyi^e.  This  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  de* 
spised.  The  further  treatment  of  simple  and  double  quartan,  and  of 
8im]>le  tertian  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  more  complex  types* 

In  chronic  tertian  and  quartan  infections,  especially  when  quinine 
has  already  been  given  in  insufficient  doses  and  in  an  irregular  maa- 
ner,  it  will  be  well  to  suflpend  the  use  of  the  remedy  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  to  administer  it  in  the  dose  mentioned  before  the  exped^i 
attack.  An  examination  of  the  blood  will  be  of  us©  by  indicating  tbo 
opportune  time  for  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 

In  estivoautumnal  fevers,  whether  tertian  or  quotidian,  if  tb'* 
symptoms  or  the  condition  of  the  parasites  do  not  demand  am  inmia- 
diate  administration  of  quinine,  it  shotdd  be  ipven  towards  the  end 
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of  the  attack  in  a  large  dose — 1.5  or  even  2  gm.,  the  same  dose  to  be 
repeated  for  three  or  four  consecutiye  days.  Since  the  i>eriods  of 
apyrexia  interx)osed  between  the  attacks  in  the  sommer-autamn  tertian 
and  quotidian  are  short,  the  first  administration  of  quinine  should 
be  during  the  few  hours  preceding  the  expected  attack.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  medicine  on  the  succeeding  days  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  further  attacks ;  and  to  prevent  relapses  the  same  treat- 
ment is  followed  as  in  the  other  tyx)es  of  fever,  that  is  to  say,  a  dose 
of  1.2  gm.  of  quinine  is  given  at  least  every  six  days  for  several  weeks. 

In  fevers  with  pernicious  symptoms,  and  in  cases  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  parasites  gives  warning  of  a  pernicious  attack,  qui- 
nine should  be  immediately  given  in  a  2  gm.  (gr.  xxx.)  dose  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  (in  the  other  fevers,  unless  the  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  forbid,  it  is  administered  by  the  mouth).  This  initial  dose 
is  followed  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  eight  hours  by  doses  of  1  gm. 
(gr.  XV.)  or  less,  according  to  the  course  of  the  fever.  Subsequent 
treatment  directed  to  the  prevention  of  relapses  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  forms  of  the  infection. 

It  has  been  held  that  we  should  wait  until  the  fever  subsides  be- 
fore giving  quinine;  but  although  that  may  be  proi>er  in  the  simple 
fevers,  in  pernicious  infections  the  remedy  should  be  given  just  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  to  await  the  x)eriod  of  apyrexia,  especially  in 
prolonged  attacks  and  in  subcontinuous  forms,  would  be  to  run  the 
chance  of  being  too  late. 

We  have  said  that  in  order  to  prevent  relapses  an  appropriate 
dose  of  quinine  should  be  given  every  six  days  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  To  this  interrupted  method  of  administration  some  prefer 
the  giving  of  small  daily  doses  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  proved  the  first  method  to  be  the  more  effective, 
and  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Relapses,  as  we  know,  are 
due  to  the  fact  that-  the  parasites  which  have  survived  spontaneous 
recovery,  or  a  cure  due  to  quinine,  continue  to  multiply  until  they 
become  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  the  fever.  Now  small  daily 
doses  of  20  or  25  cgm.  (gr.  3  or  8])  will  not  i)revent  the  relapse,  just 
as  they  will  not  check  an  attack ;  while  a  large  dose  given  at  intervals 
of  several  days,  and  preferably  within  a  few  hours  of,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  attack  used  to  appear,  will  interrupt  the  development  of  the 
parasitic  cycle  which  is  preparing  to  bring  about  another  attack. 
Indeed,  it  is  presumable  that  about  the  same  amount  of  quinine  in 
the  blood  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  life  of  the  parasites,  whether 
these  be  few  in  number  or  whether  there  \ye  enough  of  them  to  cause 
fever. 

(^inine  then  should  be  administered  at  the  right  time  and  in 
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proper  doses  taken  within  a  brief  period ;  at  the  right  time  because  its 
greatest  activitiea  are  then  developed  just  when  the  parasites  are  the 
moat  Tulnerable;  in  a  certain  dosage  and  all  within  a  brief  period, 
because  if  the  amouDt  is  insuflScient,  or  if  it  is  sufficient  but  is  broken 
up  into  small  doses  taken  at  too  long  intervals,  we  shall  uot  obtain 
the  concentration  of  the  remed}^  in  the  blood  necessary  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  parasite.  Moreover,  when  quinine  is  taken  without 
regularity  iu  insufficient  doses  and  at  long  intervals,  the  fever  be- 
comes irregular,  and  even  rebeOious  to  regular  treatment  instituteJ 
later,  as  if  the  parasites  had  become  used  to  the  action  of  qmnine. 
This  is  seen  iu  malarial  country  places,  where  the  poor  lalioring  peo-  , 
pie,  partly  on  account  of  their  poverty^  are  accustomed  to  take  quinine 
iu  this  fashion.  Were  it  given  properly  and  in  time,  under  strict 
medical  guidance,  w©  should  not  have  to  deplore  the  losa  of  so  many 
lives  from  pernicious  fever  in  malarial  regions,  nor  the  ruin  of  go 
many  from  protracted  fevers. 

Of  the  salts  of  quinine,  the  hydrochlorate  and  the  sulphate  are 
th©  ones  most  used.  The  former  is  the  more  soluble  and  contains 
the  greater  proportion  of  quinine ;  the  latter  is  easily  rendered  &olu- 
ble  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  methods  of  admlnigtratmn  of  quinine  vary.  In  simple  inter- 
mittent fevers  the  salts  of  quinine  are  given  by  the  mouth,  either  iu 
solution  or  in  very  thin  wafers.  In  the  latter  case  the  ingestion  of 
the  quinine  is  followed  by  a  draught  of  hydrochloric-acid  lemonade. 
In  the  case  of  babies,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  give  quinine  by  the 
mouth,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  administer  it  in  an  enema,  doub- 
ling or  tripling  the  dose,  and  adding  to  the  solution  of  quinine  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  regulating  the  amount  according  to- 
the  age  of  the  child.  If  the  remedy  is  tolerated  neither  by  the  moutk 
nor  by  the  rectum,  or  if  there  are  special  conditions  which  prevent 
the  choice  of  either  of  these  methods,  and  the  fever  shows  no  aign  of 
abatement,  then  hypodermic  injections  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  same  course  is  to  l3e  foUowetl  in  grave  and  pernicious  fevers. 

We  now  use  hypodermic  injecfmm  with  greater  frequency  than  of 
old,  because  we  know  that  the  injuries  resulting  therefrom  are  more 
often  than  not  the  result  of  a  neglect  of  those  precautionary  measuTBS 
of  asepsis  which  should  always  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  solution, 
the  instrument,  and  the  technique  of  the  operation.  The  solutioD 
adopted  for  hypodermic  injections  in  our  hospitals  is  the  following: 
Quinine  hydrochlorate,  5  gm,  (gr.  Ixxv.),  distilled  water  q*  s.  ad  W 
c.c.  {"iifis.)-  By  using  this  solution  we  know  that  with  a  Prai^ 
syringe  we  inject  50  cgm*  (gr.  riiss.)  of  the  salt.  We  can  also  usw 
more  dilute  solutions,  as  1:2  or  1:3,  in  order  to  render  the  inj«- 
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tion  less  injurious.  The  solution  should  be  clear,  and  the  instrument 
and  the  skin  of  the  part  where  the  injection  is  to  be  given  should  be 
rendered  aseptic.  The  injection  may  be  made  in  the  back,  abdomen, 
or  gluteal  region,  in  which  situations  some  prefer  to  give  it  intramus- 
cularly as  being  less  painful  or  entirely  painless.  Although  more  or 
less  troublesome  subcutaneous  indurations  are  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, severe  eschars,  abscesses,  and  even  worse  local  injuries  can  be 
avoided  by  observing  the  precautions  mentioned  above ;  strict  asepsis 
will  also  prevent  the  occurrence  of  tetanus,  which  in  former  times 
not  infrequently  made  its  appearance,  usually  a  few  days  after  the  in- 
jection, following  inflammation  at  the  point  of  puncture. 

Recently  Baccelli  has  suggested  a  method  of  intravenoits  injection 
of  quinine  when  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  is  necessary.  Such 
injections  are  indicated  in  those  cases  of  pernicious  fever  in  which 
an  examination  of  the  blood  shows  the  presence  of  many  parasites, 
particularly  if  they  are  on  the  point  of  fission,  which  indicates  the 
approaching  loading  of  the  blood  with  parasites;  or  in  pernicious  at- 
tacks already  at  an  advanced  stage  in  which,  because  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness, we  have  reason  to  fear  that  absorption  from  the  tissues  would 
be  slow.  In  algid  pernicious  fevers,  whose  fatality  is  well  known, 
when  the  i)eripheral  circulation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  quinine  ought  especially  to  be 
tried.  The  formula  of  the  solution  to  be  used,  according  to  Baccelli, 
is  the  following :  Hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  1  gm.  (gr.  xv.) ;  chloride 
of  sodium,  0.75  gm.  (about  gr.  xii.) ;  distilled  water,  q.s.  ad  10  c.c. 
(  3  iiss.).  The  solution  must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  tepid. 
Before  giving  the  injection  a  bandage  is  bound  above  the  elbow,  as 
in  the  case  of  blood-letting,  in  order  to  swell  the  veins  of  the  forearm ; 
in  one  of  these  veins  the  needle  is  introduced,  and  then,  the  bandage 
having  been  removed,  the  fluid  is  slowly  pushed  in.  A  swelling  at 
the  point  of  injection  is  a  sign  that  the  needle  has  not  been  properly 
introduced  into  the  vein.  The  dose  which  will  secure  the  best  results 
is  that  of  a  gram,  although  the  minimum  efficient  dose  may  be  less 
than  that.  The  dose  of  a  gram,  as  Baccelli  observes,  corresponds 
to  1  part  in  5,000  in  the  blood  mass,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  quinine  which  Binz  deemed  sufficient  to  kill  the  protozoa. 
Baccelli  has  seen  a  cure  follow  in  all  cases  of  pernicious  fever  treated 
in  this  way;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  parasites  had  all  disap- 
peared, there  was  no  return  of  the  fever,  nor  were  there  relapses. 
Many  physicians  in  the  hospitals  of  Borne  and  of  other  malarial  re- 
gions have  tried  the  efficacy  of  intravenous  injections  of  quinine  in  very 
grave  cases  of  pernicious  fever.  But  not  all  the  cases  end  in  recovery ; 
there  are  several  on  record  at  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital  in  which 
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death  occuired,  in  spite  of  thia  treatment,  about  twentr-fotir  hours 
after  it  wna  instituted— that  is  to  say,  wbeo  the  qainino  introduced 
directly  into  the  vein  had  had  ample  time  to  exert  its  inflneiiCft. 
This  fact  should  not  cause  BurpriBe,  because  we  know  that  in  ft  fcw    ] 
i^re  cases  the  patient  may  die  even  after  the  total  disappearanoQ  of 
the  parasites,  and  we  also  know  that  there  are  parasitic  iufectioiks  in 
which,  after  the  continuous  admitiieti^ation  of  large  dosen  of  qmniiie*     || 
we  find  at  the  autopsy  parasites  in  the  viscera  in  every  phase  of  tims 
existence.     This  proves  that  there  are  some  incurable  altaimlioiia  of    i 
the  organism  secondary  to  a  parasitic  invasion,  although  i&oi  always    i 
visible  at  the  autopsy,  and  that  there  are  also  pamstttc  inldelioiis 
wliich  appear  to  have  a  s[iecial  resistance  to  quinioe  in  whatever  way 
this  is  given »  I 

QUINIKE  PoJfiOHlKO.  ' 

All  physicians,  especially  tliose  practising  in  malarial  re^otid, 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  quinine,  so  useful  in  the  Ireal* 
ment  of  malaria,  sometimeB  tu^t,  even  in  medicinal  dosed,  as  a  poison  to     ' 
the  organism,  producing  symptomB  which  vary  jiji  to  form  and  gravity.     , 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  ringing  in  the  ears,  the  deafnees,  the  tren- 
bling,  the  slight  confusion  of  mind,  and  the  discomfort  complained 
of  by  nearly  every  patient  who  takes  the  remedy  in  the  doi^m  ordi- 
narily prescribed  in  malarial  fever;  but  of  other  symptoms  far  mor^* 
troublesome,  often  grave,  and  sometimes  even  threatening  to  Hf«_   | 
Deafness,   amaurosis,    psychical    e!Ecitement   (quinine    inebriaticiD)^   ' 
uneasiness,  labored  breathing  and  even  dyspnoea,  culan^^oua  ^mji"-^ 
tions,  e8i>ecial]y  urticaria,   partial,  diffuse,  and  even  scarlatiuif 
erythema,  hemorrhages  into  the  skin,  symi>ioms  of  cjirdiuc  wea 
even  to  collapse,  intestinal  colic  and  enterorrhagia,  uterine  colic  aniV! 
metrorrhagia,  etc,,  are  the  most  freciuent  fKiisonons  sympt4>mfi  fol-^^ 
lowing  therai>eutic  doses  of  the  drug.     Of  the  toxic  symptoms  fuUiiw-^ 
ing  doses  larger  than  the  medicinal,  and  taken  by  mistake  or  For  ptu^ 
f>ose3  of  suicide,  or  from  mistaken  zeal,  we  have  no  need  to  speak  in 
this  connection,  i 

The  ficcurrence  of  these  injurious  symptoms  ^ter  a  medicinal 
dose  of  4|uinine  is  rather  rare;  they  are  the  result  of  an  iutoleiaiioi 
or  of  an  idiosyncrasy  in  certain  persons,  which  is  usually  oongieiiitat, 
and  is  observed  every  time  that  quinine  is  given*  The  patients  ar^ 
well  aware  of  their  own  peculiarity  in  this  direction,  and  inform  tha 
physician  of  it.  We  recall  the  case  of  a  woman  who  always  had 
nterine  colic  and  metrorrhagia  after  the  taking  of  quinine,  and  O06 
of  a  youth  wlio  wm  always  profoundly  prostrated  and 
swooned  after  Uiking  the  drug* 
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The  physician  ought  to  be  aware  of  all  the  possible  injurious 
effects  of  quinine,  in  order  that  he  may  profit  by  the  knowledge  in 
his  practice,  and  above  all,  that  he  may  not  attribute  to  an  aggrava- 
tioji  of  the  disease  symptoms  which  are  the  effect  of  the  treatment. 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  varies,  but  usually  they  disap- 
pear in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  administration 
of  quinine  has  been  suspended ;  but  they  may  last  several  days,  as 
hapx)ens  in  the  case  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  intestinal  disturbances, 
and  disturbances  of  sight  or  hearing.  As  to  amaurosis,  it  may  peT- 
sist  for  weeks  and  months,  and  even  when  the  sight  has  been  re- 
stored there  is  usually  some  diminution  in  visual  acuteness  with 
concentric  narrowing  of  the  visual  field. 

Among  the  injurious  effects  which  sometimes  follow  the  thera- 
peutic administration  of  quinine,  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  ictero- 
hceiiiaturic  fever  or  hcemoglobiiuiria  from  quinine,  because  we  have 
thought  it  better  to  treat  briefly  of  this  affection  by  itself  as  a  form 
of  quinine  intoxication  which  demands  the  attention  of  all  physicians, 
since  it  is  often  of  more  serious  import  than  the  disease  which  is 
under  treatment,  yet  is  frequently  considered  to  be  onl}'  an  effect  of 
this  disease. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  form  of  quinine  intoxication  has  long 
been  known  to  people  living  in  tropical  climates,  so  that  they  fear 
quinine  more  than  they  do  malaria,  while  the  inexperienced  physi- 
cians believe  that  their  ideas  about  it  are  a  mere  prejudice,  and  con- 
tinue to  administer  the  drug,  in  the  belief  that  in  this  remedy  is  to 
be  found  the  only  means  of  cutting  short  the  disease,  and  even  of 
saviDg  the  patients. 

The  credit  of  having  directed  attention  to  this  form  of  poisoning 
belongs  to  Tomaselli.*  His  observations  were  confirmed  by  Karamit- 
zas,  Theophanidis,  Pampoukis,  Chomatianos,  and  others,  and  more 
recently  by  the  brothers  Plehn,  Murri,  Grocco,  Vincenzi,  and  Bastia-^ 
nelli,  besides  many  French  physicians.  Laveran  holds  that  ictero- 
haematuric  fever  produced  by  quinine,  such  as  Tomaselli  described, 
has  never  been  demonstrated  and  indeed  he  claims  that  all  physicians 
are  agreed  in  its  non-recognitiou.  He  then  adds  that  the  opinion  that 
such  a  fever  is  produced  by  the  action  of  quinine  is  a  popular  belief 
among  the  Creoles  of  Reunion  Island,  but  one  which  is  not  shared  by 
their  physicians  who  have  always  protested  against  the  prejudice. 
But  it  seems  that  the  prejudice  was  on  the  part  of  the  physicians,  and 

*  All  the  writings  of  Professor  Tomaselli  upon  this  important  subject,  from 
the  first  one  published  in  1874  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  his 
pupils,  are  collected  together  in  his  latest  work,  **La  intossicazione  chininica  e  la 
iofezioDe  malarica/^  Catania,  1897. 
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that  the  laity  were  in  the  right!    Koeh,  Irom  the  obserratioDS  wbkb 
he  made  in  the  German  colotiies  of  East  Africa  upon  bladnnter 
fever,  concludes  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  thia  disease  stb  dna  to 
quinine  intoxieation,  or  when  this  drug  has  not  been  given,  to  otlier 
toxic  fiubstaQceB  having  the  same  haemolytic  action.     Out  of  16  caae^ 
studied  in  the  Hospital  of  Daressaleni,  in  14  there  was  no  malmml 
infection,  in  2  malarial  parasites  were  found  in  the  blood,  but  tlie 
conditions  were  such  that  it  was  possible  to  exclude  malaria  ai  a 
cause  of  the  hfenioglobinuria.     Of  41^  cases  of  ha^moglobinime  feter 
observed  by  F.  Plehn,  24  followed  the  administration  of  quinine,  and 
the  attacks  developed  in  correspondence  with  the  period  of  greale«t 
activity  of  the  remedy ;  of  53  cases  seen  by  A,  Plebn«  48  were  the 
result  of  quinine  intoxication.     H^moglobinuric  fever  was  always 
observed  in  persons  who  were  suffering  from  malaria  or  who  had  Imi 
it  recently,  and  in  both  cases  the  infection  had  usually  lasted 
time,  and  had  produced  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver.     In 
oaaeH  of  hfomoglobinuria  from  ciuinine  during  malariul  infecti<Hi« 
well  as  iu  those  of  postmalarial  htemoglobinuria,  quinine  bad 
riously  been  given  to  advantage,  and  without  any  injurious  ettec^ 

The  dose  of  quiniiie  necessary  to  the  production  of  liMHOglobi^^ 
nuria  may  be  less  than  the  ordinary  therapeutic  dose— 0,50, 0.SI0( 
even  0.10  and  0.05  gm.  (gr.  74  to  as  low  as  gr.  f)  having  been 
to  cause  the  symptoms  referred  to.  All  the  salts  of  qmuiDe  withonfr  Mi^^^^t 
eiception,  even  decoctions  and  extracts  of  cinchona  bark,  in  whate%^im^'^"W 
way  administered,  even  by  friction  (Tomaselli),  may  produce  liB&mo— «^ 
globiouria. 

When  quinine,  administered  during  the  malarial  infection^  ex4 
a  toxic  action,  it  does  not  luso  its  anti-malarial  prf>pert]e»,  for,  lli«^ 
fasomoglobinuria  baring  passetl,  if  the  dose  of  the  remedy  was  nuffi — 
ciently  large,  the  febrile  attacks  will  stop. 

Now  since  quinine  intoxication   manifested   by  haBmoglobinnrii^ 
does  not  occur  in  all  chronic  sufferers  from  malaria,  nor  even  in  aJ^ 
cachectics,  but  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  both,  we  mitsi  ad- 
mit a  special  predisposition  or  idimymrasif  on  the  part  of  ibmrn 
malarial  patiente^  which  at  a  given  moment  is  brought  into  action 
by  quinine.     Such  a  predis[K3sition  is  often  fomid  in  Bereral  iiiea»- 
bers  of  the  tiame  family,  and  may  even  be  hereditary,  as  was  noted 
by  Tomaselli  and  later  by  Yincenzi.     The  latter  telb  of  a  phjai* 
cian  whose  mother  died  from  quinine  intoxication,  who  after  having 
suffered  from  malaria  had  hemoglobinuria  every  time  tltat  he  took 
even  small  doses  of  quinine. 

Quinine  hemoglobinuria  in  i?eraons  who  have  auffered  or  am 
Euffeiing  fn>m  malaria  is  not  seen  with  the  same  frequeney  in  all 
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oUmates.  In  some  malarial  regions  within  the  tropics  it  is  most 
Ereqnenty  as  in  West  Africa  and  in  German  East  Africa,  in  Guade- 
lonpe,  and  elsewhere.  In  Euroi>e  it  is  frequent  in  Greece,  not  rare 
in  Sicily,  and  not  very  rare  in  Sardinia.  In  the  Boman  Gampagna, 
and  therefore  in  the  hospitals  of  Borne,  it  is  rarely  seen.  In  the  rest 
of  Central  Italy  and  in  Northern  Italy  the  only  case  known  is  the  one 
published  by  Murri. 

The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  an  attack  of  quinine  hsemoglo- 
binuria  have  been  so  accurately  described  by  many  observers  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  give  a  risumS  of  them.  After  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine,  given  either  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  infec- 
tion made  manifest  by  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  blood  or  to 
prevent  relapses  or  to  cure  other  diseases  which  have  made  their 
EipX)earance  after  the  malarial  infection  ceased,  a  few  minutes  or  hours 
(from  one  to  six)  elapse,  then  the  patient  has  tremors,  a  sensation  of 
sold,  a  severe  chill,  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  in  the  limbs,  and 
in  the  lumbar  region,  pallor  of  the  face  with  cyanosis  of  the  lips, 
oausea,  the  vomiting  of  bile-stained  matter,  and  severe  headache;  the 
temperature  may  then  rise  to  41.5°  or  42"  C.  (106.7^  to  107.6°  F.); 
the  urine  is  red,  dark  i^ed,  or  black ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  very 
nreak,  sometimes  imx)erceptible;  the  respiration  is  rapid  and  super- 
Scial ;  after  a  few  hours  more  or  less  jaundice  appears.  The  attack 
usually  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  leaves  the 
patient  jaundiced,  anaemic,  and  prostrated.  If  we  withdraw  the  qui- 
(line  and  the  malarial  infection  has  been  overcome,  the  results  of  the 
poisoning  quickly  disappear,  and  recovery  is  not  long  delayed.  But 
there  may,  although  rarely,  be  a  fatal  ending,  especially  when  the 
physician  blindly  insists  upon  continuing  the  quinine.  Death  occurs 
3ither  during  the  attack  with  the  symptoms  of  collapse,  or  after  one 
Dr  two  days  with  symptoms  of  uraemia.  In  sixteen  cases  of  hsemo- 
;lobinuria  reported  by  Tomaselli,  three  were  fatal ;  the  same  number 
Df  deaths  occurred  in  sixteen  cases  seen  in  Africa  by  Koch. 

The  color  of  the  urine  varies  from  reddish  to  blackish ;  the  quan- 
tity is  about  normal.  In  the  cases  with  a  tendency  to  anuria,  the 
imount  is  diminished  from  the  beginning ;  the  reaction  is  acid,  neu- 
tral, or  even  alkaline.  The  density  is  in  relation  to  the  quantity,  but 
Qoay  be  diminished  even  when  the  amount  is  normal.  The  urine 
contains  albumin,  haemoglobin,  and  bile  pigment.  A  microscopical 
examination  shows  masses  of  haemoglobin  granules,  blood  casts, 
epithelial  and  hyaline  casts,  renal  epithelium  stained  with  haemoglo- 
bin, and  sometimes  red  blood  corpuscles.  When  the  haemoglobin  has 
disappeared,  the  bile  pigment  and  thie  albumin  persist  for  a  while 
longer. 
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The  aQatomioo-pathologieal  examination  sbowa  in  aildiiioiB  to  Ib^ 
lesions  of  an  active  or  previous  malarial  itifection  a  jauuiliced  ccvmli- 
tion  of  the  organs  and  lesions  at  the  kidneys,  in  which,  if  death  hsie 
occurred  from  uriemia  after  a  period  of  anuria,  w©  find  the  tubnlit 
occluded  hy  casts  of  coagulated  htDuioglobiu.  A  case  obMorfod  by 
Bastiilnelli  and  Bignami  was  that  of  relapae  of  a  grave  infection.  Tbn 
first  attack  ot  the  relaime,  cm  Septeml>er  3d,  was  liKht  and  was 
treated;  the  second  attack,  on  September  4th  and  5lh,  being  mG 
severe  aud  having  lasted  thirty -eight  hf»um«  2  gm*  of  (joimne  by 
moutli  were  given  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  mnmiug  of  the  6ih, 
examination  of  the  blood  giving  warning  of  another  attac^k,  i|ti 
was  again  administered;  at  4  r.if.  there  was  an  attm^k  of  hieiiioglAC!r»,ni> 
bionria  which  lasted  until  ')  i\m.  of  the  7th.  and  terminated  in  destW  M^s^ik. 
At  the  autopsy,  in  adtlition  to  the  i^ignn  of  malaria  were  fonnd  ktiF.^^  Jj- 
neys  of  Dormal  size,  with  hypernemie  glomeruli  and  very  brown, 
strife  aloug  the  [tyramids,  A  microscopical  examinatioti  sliow^t 
generative  lesions  of  the  epithelium,  some  of  which  contmoed 
mke  of  hiemoglobin,  and  in  the  cortical  salistance,  but  still  mon  v  ^to 
the  pyramidah  the  tulnUes  were  tilled  with  haanoglobin  oasts*  ^ 

Intosicatiou  from  (|uiuine  in  malarial  patients  is  not  alvmys  ftt         l^B 
grave  as  that  ju^t  described;  sometimes  there  is  simplv  h^ntof^loh::^*^, 
nuria  or  luemuturia,  as  Tomaselli  states,  without  fever,  or  hmmofcl^ff^  ^0^  m 
binuric  fever  without  janndice.  " 

We  have  already  said  that  hemoglobinuria  from  qtUDiue 
occur  not  only  during  the  existence  of  a  makrial  infection,  but 
after  this  has  l>een  some  time  absent.     The  first  well-studied  emm        -  of 
postmalarial  hmmoglobinnria  from  qniniue  was  rei^orted  by  Mm         ii, 
A  young  girh  seventeen  years  old,  contracted  tertian  fever  in  JalZIljr, 
1893,  while  harvesting  in  the  valley  of  Comacchio.     In  the  month.        ol 
January,  1894,  the  relapses  still  continuing,  she  liad  a  fimi  attack^=-  of 
h»moglobinnria  after  having  taken  (|uiiiiue.     After  this  time  tip         tf> 
June,  1894,  when  ahe  came  to  the  clinic  of  Professor  Mnrri, 
ever  the  fever  recurred  and  she  took  quinine  she  would  have  an  i 
of  hemoglobinuria.     Then  on  the  15th,  17th,  and  2<Hh  of  the 
month  the  patient  had  hEemoglobinuric  attacks  witliout  haringl 
quinine,  and  without  any  parasites  being  found  in  th©  blood  (pc^^'^^ 
inf^tion   hfemoglobinuria).     From  August  3d,  1894,  to  April  ^^^ 
1895,  sm^l  doses  of  <iuinino  were  given  eight  times  to  the  patiu-*'^** 
who  no  longer  had  fever,  but  was  constiintly  improving,  and  tk^^-^^ 
were  eight  attacks  of  hfemoglobinuria.     From  the  description  of  *^ 
first  attack p  which  the  others  exactly  resembled,  it  is  seen  thftt  ^A* 
patient  had  fever,  headache,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  mi^ 
jaundice.     The  fever  histed  about  eleven  hours,  but  the  ict^rtis  fX"^ 


sisted  for  Beveral  dajs.     Examination  of  the  urine  showed  hydruria, 

alkaline  reactioo,  Benim-albumin,  hemoglobin,  and  in  the  sediment  a 
few  renal  morphological  elements.  In  the  blood,  one  and  three-quarter 
hours  after  the  administration  of  quinine,  the  serum  was  normal;  after 
seven  and  three-quarter  honrs  the  serum  was  of  a  reddish  color  and 
gave  the  characteristic  bauds  of  hflemoglobin*  The  chief  dimimition  of 
the  red  corpuscles  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack.  From 
April,  1895,  to  March,  1897,  the  young  girl  bad  no  malaria  nor  any 
other  disease,  when  on  the  f^7th  of  the  latter  month  a  final  experiment 
was  tried  by  giving  her,  as  before,  0.5  gm*  of  quinine  hydrochlorate  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  still  any  predisposition  to 
poisoning  by  this  drug*  The  result  of  tliis  experiment  was  a  fever  of 
short  duration,  preceded  by  chiUs  and  by  epigastric  pain,  and  accom- 
panied by  headache,  thirst,  nausea,  the  vomiting  of  biliary  matters 
and  mucus,  hypereemia  of  the  conjunctivso,  pain  and  slight  swelling 
of  the  liver;  the  urine  was  at  first  slightly  acid  in  reaction,  and 
then  neutral,  with  diminished  specific  gravity;  then,  during  the 
coarse  of  the  attack,  the  reaction  again  became  acid,  and  there  was 
gradual  increase  of  the  specific  gravity,  then  there  followed  albumi- 
nuria, peptonuria,  propeptonuria,  and  urobilinuria,  but  no  hiemoglo- 
binuria.  From  the  result  obtained  in  this  last  experiment,  Murri 
holds  that  the  predisposition  to  quinine  poisoning  is  not  a  property 
indelibly  fixed  upon  the  organism  by  malaria,  but  one  of  those  tem- 
porary biological  occurrences  which  gradually  become  attenuated  as 
the  lapse  of  time  removes  the  organism  from  the  influence  of  the 
infectioiis  agent. 

Should  malarial  infection  after  a  long  inter\'al  again  invade  the  or- 
ganism which  has  been  thus  aflected  by  quinine,  the  medicament  will 
be  efficacious  and  may  be  tolerated;  but  only  temporarily,  because  if 
the  infection  persist  and  the  remedy  be  repeatedly  administered,  the 
toiic  phenomena  will  not  long  delay  their  appearance  (Tomaselli), 

Hfemoglobinuria  from  quinine  may  also  occur  during  malarial 
infection  in  an  inconsfant  ^nanrterr  as  baa  been  shown  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  in  Rome,  and  the  Plehn  brothers  in 
Kamerun.  As  an  example  we  will  cite  a  case  reported  by  A.  Plehn 
and  quoted  also  by  Bastianelli : 

A  man  living  in  Kamerun,  cachectic  for  nine  months,  had  suffered 
from  fever  for  several  days.  On  the  morning  of  March  22d,  he  took 
1  gm,  of  quinine;  in  the  afternoon  he  had  an  attack  of  hBemoglobi- 
nnria  from  which  he  recovered.  On  March  31st  there  was  another 
attack  of  fever  which  lasted  until  ihe  7th  of  April,  with  a  daily  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  to  40°  C,  (104°  P.) ;  phenocoll  was  given  without 
result.  On  May  7th  1  gm.  of  quinine  was  injected  hypodermically, 
causing  cessation  of  the  fever  without  h£emoglobinuria<     On  May 
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25tli,  not  feeling  well,  he  took  1  gm-  of  quimBe  as  a  precaotionarT 
measure.     Three  hours  later  an  attack  of  hemoglobinuria  came  on 

and  ended  fatally. 

Fioallj,  the  predisposition  to  bsemogiobinuria  from  quinine  may 
persist  for  many  years  and  perhaps  for  life  without  the  intervention 
of  reinfection  by  malariaj  as  we  find  from  observations  by  VinceJizi 
and  others.  Vincenzi  cites  the  ease  of  an  officer  who,  after  baring 
suffered  fifteen  years  from  malaria  and  diuring  that  time  having  bad 
attacks  of  hsemogjobimrria  from  quinine,  preserved  bis  intoleranee  to 
the  remedy  which,  whenever  he  took  it  even  in^ small  doses,  and 
whether  he  was  eick  or  well,  always  gave  him  an  attack  of  hsamoglo- 
binuria.  In  this,  and  in  other  similar  cases,  the  modification  caused 
in  the  organism  by  malaria^  by  means  of  which  quinine  always  acta 
as  a  poison,  is  indelible,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  merely  temporary. 
We  see  the  same  thing,  as  Murri  observed,  in  those  l)eneficent  modi- 
fications determined  in  the. organism  by  certain  infectious  diseases { 
which  impart  immunity  either  temporarily  or  for  Hfe* 

From  what  has  been  said  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  qui—! 
nine,  even  in  very  smaU  doses,  acts  as  a  poison  on  certain  orgftnisniifc  4 
whether  they  now  have  or  have  had  malaria;  but  for  the  most  p&i"-g 
only  after  malarial  infection  has  lasted  some  time  and  after  guiniT^^ 
has  been  used  to  good  purpose  without  injury,  showiDg  that  a  certai  ^ 
amount  of  time  is  required  before  malaria  can  produce  the  modific^^ 
tions  in  the  organism  which  render  the  quinine  toxic.  The  varioLZMj 
theories  regarding  the  pathogenesis  in  these  cases  are  discussed  ^^ 
length  in  the  section  on  Hfemoglobinuria,  and  need  not  be  entdP&d 
upon  here. 

SUCOEDANEA  OF   QUININE, 

Since  this  great  remedy  was  found  capable  of  causing  so  much 
harm,  it  goes  without  saying  that  much  thought  has  been  spent  upoii 
the  possible  means  of  avoiding  the  danger.  This  result  can  be 
reached  only  by  finding  some  way  of  rendering  quinine  innocuouB  or 
by  the  discovery  of  some  succedaneum  of  equal  efficacy.  Opium  ainl 
ergotin  have  been  used  to  counteract  the  injurious  action  of  quinine, 
but  to  no  avail;  so  that  Tomaselli,  dissatisfied  with  the  experimente 
so  far  attempted,  advises  that  others  be  made  with  a  view  of  reach- 
ing the  desired  goal. 

The  efforts  to  find  a  drug  to  replace  quinine  have  not  been  any 
more  successful,  although  many  substances  have  been  proposed  » 
succ^anea.     Of  these  we  shall  mention  only  the  chief. 

As  we  know,  other  alkaloids  besides  quinine  are  found  in  cinchos& 
bark;  of  these,  mtichonine,  quinidhie,  and  cmehonidine^  especialls  the 
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last  two,  have  been  tried,  but  without  good  reBults,  The  sulphate  of 
cinchonine  has  been  used  by  many  physicians  in  the  Trench  colonies 
(Laveran),  but  has  now  been  abandoned*  The  sulphate  of  cinehoni- 
dine,  also  much  used  by  the  French  physicians,  although  useful  in 
light  infections,  has  been  recognized  as  non-efficacious  in  grave  infec* 
tions  (Laveran). 

EuqinmnCf  a  derivative  of  quinine,  and  proijerlj'  the  ethylcar- 
bonic  ether  of  quinine,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  experimen- 
tation. Accordiug  to  v.  Koorden,  a  dose  of  1  or  even  of  2  gm,  is 
well  supported  by  the  patients,  who  complain  only  of  a  ringing  in 
the  ears  and  a  sense  of  hea\iuess  in  the  head.  Panegrossi  experi- 
mented with  enquiiiine  in  eight  cases  of  malarial  infection,  and 
always  with  good  results.  But  further  experiments  must  be  made 
with  this  remedy  in  all  the  forms  of  malarial  infection,  and  we 
must,  moreover,  ascertain  whether  it  is  free  from  the  injurious  ac- 
tion of  quinine.  Recently  Archangeli  has  found  that  euquinine  is 
efficacious  against  estivoautumnal  fevers.  The  dose  should  be  dou- 
ble that  of  the  salts  of  quinine.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  case  of 
infants. 

PhenocoUf  which  is  a  body  of  the  aromatic  series,  was  for  a  long 
while  in  use,  especially  in  Italy,  and  its  action  upon  malaria  was  stud- 
ied by  Albertoni,  Cervello,  Novi,  Caaati,  Venturini,  Crescimanno, 
Ancona,  Pucci,  Materazzo.  Yincenzd,  and  many  others.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  was  used  in  the  dose  of  1  or  1,5  gm,  (gr,  xw  to  Kxiiss,)  in 
the  twenty*fonr  hours.  Some  have  considered  it  useful  in  quartan 
and  ordinary  tertian  fevers,  but  not  in  the  estivoautumnal;  others 
believe  it  to  be  iDefficacions  in  all  kinds  of  malarial  infection.  In  a 
communica.tion  of  Colasanti  and  Geronzi,  it  is  stated  that  the  latter 
used  the  hydrochlorate  of  phenocoll  in  twelve  cases  of  tei^tian  and 
quartan  fever,  in  doses  of  from  1  to  4  gm.  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 
In  eight  cases  it  had  no  action  on  the  course  of  the  fever  nor  on 
the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite;  in  four  cases  the  fever 
ceased  and  the  parasites  disappeared  after  the  administration  of  the 
remedy.  Now  in  these  last  cases  the  scarcity  of  the  parasites  and 
the  condition  of  the  patients  do  not  allow  us  to  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  spontaneous  recovery ;  but  in  the  other  cases,  which  for  several 
days  had  resisted  the  action  of  phenocoll,  recovery  speedily  ensued 
when  quinine  was  used.  In  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  no  good 
results  were  obtained,  F.  Plehn  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  phenocoll, 
because  while  he  never  had  certain  results  from  its  administration,  he 
frequently  saw  injurious  consequences,  such  as  erythematous  and 
bullous  eruptions,  etc,,  and  he  also  noted  symptoms  of  collapse  when 
it  was  given  in  the  dose  of  4  gm,  in  the  twenty -four  hours.    This 
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same  author  also  quotes  Muwe,  who  in  German  East  Africa  oboerv^d 
Bjmptoma  of  collapse  and  h^moglobinmria  (?)  following  the  samo 
dose  of  tlie  remedy* 

MeUufhme  blue  was  first  recommended  by  Ekrlich  and  Quttiiiaiui, 
who  were  led  to  study  its  action  in  malarial  infection  by  the  oboer^ 
vatioos  of  Celli  and  Guarnleri  upon  tbe  possibility  of  staining  linng 
malarial  parasites  by  this  substance.  The  dose  of  the  remedy  ia  frofii 
0*5  to  1  gm.  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  Although  some  espetimeii- 
ters  have  rei^orted  good  result  from  the  use  of  this  ilrug,  others  have 
reported  the  contrary.  Thua  Laverau  tried  it  several  times  wiihoal 
success;  My  a  asserts  that  of  nine  malarial  patients  treated  with  ttie- 
thylene  blue  only  three  were  curei^,  neither  was  it  possible  to  aftj  thai 
their  recovery  was  not  spontaneous.  Bein  found  the  pamaileft  in  thm 
blood  of  a  patient  who  had  been  taking  this  substance  for  fifteen  < 
and  for  twelve  of  them  in  doses  of  1  gm.  a  day.  And  lately  Zic 
who  has  given  methylene  blue  in  eases  which  showed  no  tendenrv  to 
spontaneous  recovery,  has  become  convinced  of  the  eompleta  ineBicftej 
of  the  drug.  Besides  the  drawbodc  of  its  staining  the  urine  and  klar 
the  vomited  matters  blue,  it  also  produces  strangury,  and  aoeoTdinff 
to  Gaillard  (quoted  by  Laveran),  in  doses  of  0.40  to  0.60  gm.  (gr,  ti,  to 
ix. )  it  may,  although  rarely  when  the  suljstance  is  pure,  cause  nausiia, 
vomiting^  diarrhcea,  and  temporary  albuminuria. 

The  preparations  of  heUanthus  amimm  (infusion  uf  the  flowers  uil 
leaves,  tincture  of  the  bark  and  of  the  Sowers,  in  do^es  of  a  winegltttt*^ 
ful  three  times  a  day)  have  recently  been  successfully  tried  in  Ruaiia, 
according  to  Bonmnowskj^ .  But  in  patieuts  treated  with  this  femedy, 
Bomanowsky  found  no  morphological  alteratiooB  in  the  jiaramtes,  but 
only  changes  in  their  typical  development;  the  regular  developnii'iit 
of  the  uew  geueratious  did  not  occur,  and  the  febrile  attacks  stopped 
But  even  after  the  fevf^r  had  ceaaeil  parasites  were  found,  and  spom- 
lating  botUea  were  seen  every  day,  even  in  cases  of  simple  tertiaji. 
After  the  laiise  of  a  few  da  vh,  the  regular  development  of  the  }>ara«itsi 
was  reestablished,  they  a|tpareutly  having  got  accustomml  to  Uie  drug, 
and  the  febrile  attacks  began  again. 

Preparations  of  kmon  (juice  of  the  fruit,  decoction  of  the  soetla, 
jK>wdered  bark, of  the  root,  decoction  of  the  fruit)  are  a  popular  tm^ 
edy  against  malarial  infection,  especially  of  tlie  chronic  type,  in  many 
parts  of  Ital}^  and  Greece.  Tommasi-Crudeli  and  several  who  fol- 
lowed his  advice  to  try  the  effect  of  lemon  in  obstinate  casea  of  ma* 
laiial  fever,  have  observed  pronounced  and  beneficial  resolta. 

Wo  omit  the  description  of  other  substances  which  have  been  pro- 
posed as  suceedanea  for  quinine,  as  the  results  obtained  by  their  ui* 
by  the  various  investigators  have  been  eitremely  contradictory^  and 
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* 

the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  is  that  the  only  remedy  deaerT- 
iDg  the  naioe  of  a-  specific  in  malarial  infections  is  qnimDe.  In  order 
that  it  should  really  bo  such,  however,  it  must  be  administered 
rationally— t bat  is  to  say,  at  the  opportune  moment,  in  sufficient 
amoout,  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  if  we  wish  to  attain  our  end 
of  Getting  Bhorfc  the  infection  and  preventing  rela])ses. 

Symffumatio  Tkeatment, 

Accordiug  to  the  opiniun  of  many  physicians  in  the  past,  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fevers  was  to  be  commenced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  purgative,  and  in  robust  subjects  by  both  that  and  bleeding; 
This  practice  justly  fell  into  disuse.  Yet  in  light  cases  of  malariEp 
when  there  are  symptoms  of  gaatric  trouble,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
laJLative  and  at  the  same  time  prescribe  a  simple,  wholesome  diet,  and 
rest.  Not  infreciuently  under  this  treatment  alone  a  spontaneous 
cure  will  take  jjlace,  especially  if  the  infection  is  a  recent  one  and  the 
patieut  is  robust. 

During  the  attacks,  the  symptomatic  treatment  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  If  the  chill  is  prolonged  and  very  severe,  hot  drinks 
should  be  given ;  in  the  hot  stage,  cold  acidulated  drinks  will  be  very 
refreshing;  in  the  sweating  stagtf  the  perspiration  should  not  be 
checked,  as  it  may  help  to  eliminate  toxins.  If  vomiting  be  trouble- 
some, cracked  ice  may  be  given ;  in  case  of  headache  cold  applica- 
tions are  to  be  made  to  the  head. 

In  pernicious  fevers  symptomatic  treatment  is  often  of  assistance 
to  the  specific  treatment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  must 
vary  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  soporous  or  coma^ 
toee  cerebral  foriufi  in  robuisit  subjects,  witli  injected  face  and  conjunc- 
tivsB,  and  a  hard,  full,  autl  infreijuent  pulse,  many  physicians  advise 
that  leeches  be  applied  to  the  mastoid  i>rocesses  to  prevent  meningeal 
inflammation.  From  all  that  we  know  as  t*^  the  pathology  of  malaria, 
it  is  easy  to  n^coguize  the  fallacy  of  such  treatment.  In  pernicious 
fevers  accompanied  by  grave  delirium  and  agitation,  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morpljine  are  indicated.  If  a  very  high  temperature  has 
already  been  [prolonged  for  several  hours  and  shows  gp  tendency  to 
fall,  a  tepid  bath  will  be  of  service.  In  i>eniicioufl  fevers,  when  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  weakness  appear,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  low, 
W8  should  give  stimulating  treatment  (injections  of  eaflfeine,  cam- 
phorated oil,  etc*)'  But  stimulating  treatment  finds  its  chief  indica- 
tion in  the  algid  forms;  here,  in  addition  to  the  stimulating  injec- 
tions mentioned,  energetic  friction  of  the  whole  body  should  be  given, 
the  patient  should  be  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  sinapisms  are  to  be 
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applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  eepeciallj  in  the  cardiac  region, 
and  hot  stimulating  drinkB  must  be  administered.  The  same  Ireat- 
meut  may  be  followed  in  clioleraic,  dysenteric,  and  cardial|^c  perni- 
cious fevers,  in  which  th©  diarrhcBa  and  the  pain  should  be  cheeked  by 
the  use  of  opium,  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphlDe  being  giTeais 
the  cardialgic  form.  In  these  last-named  varieties  of  pernicious  fever, 
especially  in  the  choleraic,  hypodermoclysis  with  a  physiological  salt 
solution  may  be  urgently  indicated.  In  cases  of  pernicioaa  with  mmj 
parasites  and  grave  anaemia,  such  as  are  found  in  relapses,  especiallT 
in  the  autumnj  in  addition  to  the  specific  treatment  blood  transfusion 
by  Ziemsaen*8  method  may  prevent  death  from  acute  anfemia,  should 
it  not  occur  from  the  infection. 

When  quinine  has  brought  about  a  cessation  of  the  fever  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  pyrogenous  parasites,  rest^  nourishing  food,  stoia- 
achic  touica  if  the  appetite  is  poor,  and  iron  and  arsenic  if  the  ans&mk 
is  marked,  will  serve  to  repair  the  organism  of  the  convalescent; 
while  the  interrupted,  periodical  use  of  quinine  will  serve  to  atert 
relapses  of  the  infection.  Removal  to  a  non-malarial  region,  mi 
preferably  to  a  high  altitude,  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Unfor- 
tunately this  treatment  cannot  be  followed  by  all,  and  least  of  aU  bj 
those  who  are  the  most  exposed  to  malaria* 

CHBomo  Mauvbia, 

We  have  seen  that  in  chronic  malaria  the  fundamental  phenome- 
non is  the  repetition  of  the  febrile  attacks,  w^hence  the  progressiTi 
anaemia  and  the  chronic  enlargement  of  spleen  and  liver,  Kow  to 
prevent  this  r6i>etition  of  relapses,  the  rational  use  of  quinitie  accom- 
panied by  a  hygienic  regimen,  such  as  has  already  been  described, 
will  be  of  almost  certain  efficacy*  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  wheu 
the  attacks  of  fever  are  irregular  and  the  patient  is  taking  quinine  id 
insufficient  and  irregular  doses^  it  w  ill  be  advisable  to  suai>end  tie 
treatment  for  several  days ;  and  then,  after  having  observed  the  conne 
of  the  fever  and  made  an  examination  of  the  blood,  to  give  iiuintD^) 
again  in  sufficiently  large  doses  shortly  before  the  attack,  and  B^jieated 
for  from  four  to  six  days  in  succession ;  after  which  it  should  be  giveD 
in  the  same  d^e  once  every  sis  to  eight  days.  Sometimes  in  spite  d 
this  treatment,  especially  in  the  winter,  the  attacks  will  be  repeated, 
but  as  a  rule,  they  become  gradually  leas  and  less  severe  until  they 
finally  disappear. 

In  chronic  infections  when,  after  cesBation  of  the  fever,  there 
remains  marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  treatment  with 
certain  mineral  waters  is  recommended  (in  Italy  the  waters  of  Monle- 
catini,  Chianciano^  etc;  in  Germany,  Carlsbad;  in  France^  Vichj) 
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for  the  ptiri>ose  of  modifying  the  abdominal  plethora,  of  caring  the 
gastroenteric  catarrh  which  is  often  present,  accompanied  by  consti- 
pation or  diarrhoea,  and  of  thus  obtaining  a  more  rapid  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  hyi)ochondriac  organs. 

In  cachectic  conditions  treatment  directed  on  the  one  hand  to  obtain- 
ing a  cessation  of  the  fever  if  this  still  i>ersist,  and  on  the  other  Ijp  the 
fortifying  of  the  organism,  especially  if  conducted  in  a  non-malarial 
and  healthy  climate,  is  often  followed  by  recovery,  provided  the  in- 
curable alterations  already  described  have  not  become  established. 
Bemedies  which  stimulate  the  appetite  (condurango,  nux  vomica,  a 
small  amount  of  alkaline  water  in  the  morning,  etc.),  iron,  and 
arsenic,  the  latter  by  hypodermic  injection  if  not  tolerated  by  the 
stomach,  and  with  these  remedies,  nourishing  food,  rest  from  fatiguing 
work,  the  avoidance  of  any  cause  whatsoever  which  might  induce  a 
relapse,  when  the  infection  is  not  altogether  extinct,  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  possibility  of  fresh  infection — these  are  the  principal  rules 
which  should  direct  the  treatment  of  malarial  cachexia.  As  an  anti- 
malarial and  excellent  reconstituent  in  chronic  malarial  infection  and 
cachexia,  Baccelli  recommends  the  following  mixture : 

9  Quinine  sulphate, 8.  (gr.  xlv. ) 

Iron  and  potassium  tartrate,      ....      7.   (gr.  cv. ) 

Fowler's  solution gtt.  xxiv. 

Distilled  water, 300.   (Jx.) 

One  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  this  mixture  are  taken  daily.  If  well 
tolerated  it  will  be  of  great  use,  the  more  so  that  this  preparation  of 
iron  does  not  cause  constipation. 

Sequeuq. 

The  treatment  of  the  morbid  sequelae  (nephritis,  neuroses,  etc.)  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  diseases  themselves ;  but  whatever  the  form 
may  be,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  malarial  relapses  and  an 
ansemic  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  enlarged  spleen^  even  when  voluminous,  becomes  gradually  re- 
duced in  size  when  the  fever  stops.  But  there  are  some  enormous 
splenic  tumors  which,  when  the  fever  disappears,,  become  only 
slightly  smaller  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  are  the  cause  of  much 
annoyance  and  danger  to  the  patient,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  section 
on  SequelsB.  To  diminish  the  size  of  the  spleen,  we  must  resort  to 
revulsives,  electricity,  cold  douches  over  the  splenic  region,  iutrapar- 
enchymatous  injections  of  quinine,  ergotin,  liquor  arsenicalis,  resor- 
cin,  etc.  The  reduction  of  the  organ  following  these  injections  is  not 
due  to  the  specific  action  of  the  substances  injected,  as  the  experi- 
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mental  researches  of  Murri  have  Bkowu,  but  simply  to  the  irritatite 
local  action,  for  the  saaie  reaulta  are  obtainable  by  the  injection  erf 
distilled  water  or  by  the  capillary  puncture  used  by  Feletti.  Th^  for- 
mation of  areas  of  necrosis  follows  both  this  procedure  aod  injections, 
and  these  are  replaced  by  connective  tisstie,  whence  the  retraction  of 
the  spleen.  « 

In  the  case  of  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  especially  when  tie 
organ  is  movable  or  ectopic,  surgical  intervention  has  Bometime^  been 
considered  necessary.  This  ia  in  truth  indicated  when  there  are  grare 
and  permanent  functional  troubles  and  disturbances,  such  as  pftjn,  a 
sensation  of  painful  stretchiug  or  straining  when  walking,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  abdominal  colic —these  last  in  cases  of  movable  spleen 
probably  come  from  torsion  of  the  pedicle  (Trieorai).  These  and 
other  sufferings  are  the  hardest  to  l>ear  and  the  most  painful  in  per- 
sons who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  living* 

Splenopexy  has  been  proposed  by  Rydygier  ia  cases  of  ibotbIiIo 
spleen,  but  tliis  operation  can  l>e  performed  only  when  the  spleen  is 
slightly  or  not  at  all  enlarged* 

Sphntctomij  haa  of  late  years  frequently  been  performed  in  CAses 
of  malarial  enlargement  of  a  spleen  either  normally  situated  or  mov- 
able or  ectopic.  In  Tricomi'a  work  we  find  that  in  cas^  of  chromic 
malarial  enlargement  without  disi)lac6ment,  there  have  been  forty- 
six  splenectomies  with  twenty -six  cures ;  for  ectopic  malarial  spleea, 
thirteen  sxJenectomies  with  eleven  cures;  and  for  ectopic  malanal 
spleen  with  torsion  of  the  pedicle,  four  splenectomies,  all  fiitL 
After  extirpation  of  the  spleen  the  pains  ceaae>  the  blood  craab 
improves,  there  is  a  gain  in  iveight,  and  the  patients  return  withals^ 
rity  to  their  daily  avocations.  But  men  without  a  spleen  are  disp<»eJ 
to  contract  malarial  infection  just  as  before,  nor  does  the  course  <?f 
the  disease  present  any  manifest  clinical  differences.  Tricomit  "^iy 
ba&  performed  seventeen  splenectomies,  reports  that  in  three  ciis^. 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  malarial  attacks  returne<i  TLe 
spleen,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  parasita* 
producing  malarial  infection. 

For  traumatic  rupture  of  fhe  spleen  laiiarotomy  has  been  J>er 
formed,  even  with  extirpation  of  the  organ ;  the  same  should  Im  dt»D^ 
in  cases  of  spontaneous  rupture,  if  promptly  diagnosed  and  if  coUapee 
have  not  occurred* 

COMl'UCATIONS. 

In  the  ti^atment  of  the  complications  (pneumonia,  dysentery,  gnn- 
stroke,  etc.)  we  must  also,  of  course,  treat  the  malarial  infeetioiL 
When  pneumonia  occurs  during  the  course  of  malaria,  l>esides  giving 
the  remedies  appropriate  to  this  affection^  we  must  give  quinind^  refii- 
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lating  the  doses  according  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  with  reference 
to  the  parasites.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  quinine  will  suffice 
for  the  cure  of  the  dysenteric  symptoms  which  sometimes  occur  in 
malaria,  but  that  the  true  dysentery  which  may  be  found  as  a  com- 
plication of  the  malarial  infection,  and  which  often  continues  after 
the  fever  has  been  overcome,  must  be  treated  by  measures  appropri- 
ate to  itself  (calomel,  hot  enemata,  opium,  etc.).  For  the  insolation 
complicating  malaria,  we  should  give  tepid  baths  and  cardiac  stimu- 
lants, at  the  same  time  administering  quinine  by  hypodermic  injeo* 
tions. 

MATiAKTATi  HiEMOGLOBINTJBIA. 

Siffionyma. — Febbre  emoglobinurica;  fievre  bilieuse  m^anurique, 
h^maturique,  or  hemoglobinurique ;  blackwater  fever;  Schwarzwas- 
serfieber. 

Definition. — The  hsBmoglobinuric  attack  is  a  syndrome  which  is 
encountered  not  rarely,  especially  in  hot  climates,  in  the  course  of  a 
malarial  infection.  The  chief  symptom  of  the  attack  is  the  emission 
of  urine  containing  albumin  and  hsemoglobin  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantity. 

All  or  nearly  all  authors  place  hsemoglobinuria  among  the  perni- 
cious fevers.  We  maintain,  however,  that  a  special  place  should  be 
reserved  for  hsemoglobinuria  among  the  clinical  forms  of  the  malarial 
infection.  The  pernicious  fevers  are  grave  estivoautumnal  malarial 
infections,  the  principal  cause  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  blood  through  thet  action  of  the  very  great  number  of 
parasites,  the  presence  of  which  is  easily  demonstrable  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  in  which  an  examination  of  the  blood  is  made ;  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  the  infection  and  the  gravity  of  the  symiv 
toms  is  usually  quite  evident.  Hsemoglobinuria,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  phenomenon  which  may  be  manifested  during  the  course  of  an 
active  infection  as  well  as  when  one  has  spent  its  force ;  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  malaria,  but  there  is  no  direct  causal  relation  be- 
tween this  phenomenon  and  the  malarial  parasites,  such  as  there  is, 
for  example,  between  the  coma  of  a  pernicious  attack  and  the  para- 
sitic invasion  of  the  capillary  vessel  of  the  brain.  Nor  do  we  be- 
Ueve  that  we  can  class  together,  as  some  have  done,  hemorrhagic 
malarial  infections  in  general  and  ha3moglobinuria.  Indeed,  cutane- 
ous or  mucous-membrane  hemorrhage  (nasal,  intestinal,  and  the  like) 
constitutes  a  symptom  which  may  accompany  grave  malarial  infec- 
tions, while  hsemoglobinuria  may  develop  in  malarial  subjects  under 
the  most  varied  conditions,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  study. 
We  may  add  also  that,  while  the  pathogenesis  of  the  pernicious 
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attacks  lias  been  in  great  measure  cleared  up  bj  the  recent  paxaaitch  , 
logical  investigations,  the  Bame  cannot  be  said  of  hsDmoglobinuriA» 
the  pathogenesis  of  which  m  not  only  Btill  obscure,  but  is  also  cer- 
tainly more  complex.  These  points  of  difference  possess  great  prac- 
tical importance  also  as  regards  treatment.  While  all  forms  of  the 
pernicious  attack  have  their  sovereign  remedy  in  the  salts  of  tjni- 
nine,  few  forms  of  hfemoglobinuria  are  cured  by  quinine,  and  manj 
indeed  are  actually  provoked  by  this  drug. 

HiSTOBY. 

The  first  reports  of  a  **  fever  with  black  tirine"  we  owe  to  Frencli 
naval  surgeonSj  who  described  it  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  esj*- 
cially  in  Senegal,  and  in  the  French  colonies  in  America — Guiaoa  ami 
the  West  India  Islanda.  In  the  monographs  of  Dutrouleau,  Beren- 
ger-Feraud,  Pellarin,  and  many  others  we  find  a  most  complete 
clinical  picture  of  the  disease.  Kecently  also  several  surgeons  of  tte 
German  navy  have  given  excellent  descriptions  of  blackwater  fever, 
among  them  being  Steudel  in  Bagamoyo,  F.  and  A.  Plehn  in  Eame- 
nin,  and  Schellong  in  King  William's  Land,  New  Guinea. 

Htemoglobinuria  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  tkd 
classical  writers  on  malaria.  Thus  Torti  makes  no  mention  of  it  m 
his  work,  although  he  had  had  a  most  extensive  clinical  eiperieneo. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  malarial  hfiemoglobinuria  is  tbij 
rare  in  our  climate,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  fact  that  cinchona  tirk 
had  not  at  that  time  come  into  general  use  in  the  treatment  of  makm; 
the  latter  supposition  seems  the  more  probable  wh^  wo  remember 
that  the  relation  between  the  employment  of  cinchona  preiiarationa 
and  many  cases  of  hsemoglobinuria  is  undeniable. 

To  Tomaaelli,  whose  observations  were  made  in  Sicily,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  publications  the  intiumte 
relation  existing  between  the  exhibition  of  quinine  and  the  haenioglo- 
binuric  attack.     His  first  monograph,  entitled   "La  iutossicazione 
chinica  e  la  infezione  malaria;  contributo  all*  esistenza  della  febhr© 
ittero-ematurlca  per  la  chinina,"  was  presented  to  the  Accademia  Gi- 
ornia  of  Catania  in  March,  1874,     After  him,  various  oinservers  in 
Sicily  {Ughetti,  Cervelhj,  Galvaguo,  Moscato,    and  others)  and  in 
Greece  (Karamitsas),  on  the  etrength  of  independent  observations* 
came  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Tomaselli,     But  it  is  only  very  re- 
cently that  certain  physicians  within  the  tropics  have  come  to  reeog^ 
nize  the  importance  of  quinine  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  malarial 
hemoglobinuria. 

The  observations  carried  on  in  Borne  since  the  discoveij  of  tbe 
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malarial  parasites  have  been  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  these  parasites  act  in  connection  with  hsemoglobinuria.  It  has 
thns  been  established  that  hsBmoglobinuria  is  encountered  only  in 
patients  who  have  had  the  estiyoautunmal  parasites;  that  some 
attacks  occur  while  the  malarial  infection  is  still  active,  and  others 
after  the  acute  infection  has  spent  its  force ;  and  finally  that  quinine 
is  not  responsible  in  all  cases  for  the  hsemoglobinuric  attack. 

As  regards  the  pathological  aipatomy  and  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
affection,  very  few  researches  have  been  made.  The  most  interesting 
observations  concerning  the  part  played  by  quinine  in  the  pathogen- 
esis of  hsemoglobinuria  we  owe  to  Murri. 

The  most  important  contributions  to  this  subject  have  been  made 
by  Dutrouleau,  Berenger-Feraud,  PeUarin,  Tomaselli,  E.  Steudel,  E. 
Boesoni,  A.  Plehn,  F.  Plehn,  Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  Baccelli, 
Murri,  and  A.  Berthier.  The  titles  of  the  works  of  these  authors  will 
be  found  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

IcterohsBmoglobinuric  fever  has  been  observed  in  all  countries 
where  grave  malaria  prevails,  whether  tropical  malaria  or  the  sum- 
mer-autumn infection  of  temperate  climates.  It  is  encountered  with 
greatest  frequency  in  the  tropics,  and  esx)ecially  in  certain  regions  in 
the  tropics.  The  places  where  it  has  been  described  as  occurring 
most  frequently  and  in  most  severe  form  are  the  west  and  east  coast 
of  Africa,  Madagascar,  the  Congo,  the  region  of  the  Niger,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  In  Algeria  Laveran  did  not  see  a  single 
case. 

O.  Dempwolf  makes  the  statement  that  the  only  x>ernicious  form 
of  malaria  observed  by  him  in  New  Guinea  was  the  "  Schwarzwasser- 
fieber." 

In  America  it  has  been  encountered  in  French  Guiana,  Venezuela, 
Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  apparently  unknown  in  Brazil. 

Blackwater  fever  is  found  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  China,  in  Afisam,  and  in  some  parts  of  India.  It  is 
strange  that  the  clasical  writers  on  the  diseases  prevalent  in  India 
make  no  mention  of  this  affection,  a  fact  which  Manson  seeks  to  ex- 
plain on  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  confused  this  with  other  mor- 
bid forms  or  else  that  it  is  a  disease  of  recent  introduction.  It  is 
remarked  that  certain  English  physicians  in  the  African  colonies  also 
regard  hsemoglobinuria  as  a  form  of  malaria  of  recent  introduction. 

In  Southern  Europe  it  has  been  observed  with  certain  degree  of 
Irequency  (by  Karamitsas  and  others)  in  Greece,  where  it  has  become 
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epidetmc  among  the  labof^ra  employed  in  cnttiDg  a  canal 

tlie  lathmud  of  CoriDtli,  in  Sicily  (Tomaselli,  Ughetti,  skud  otiiers),  i 

in  Sardinia  (Vincenzi),     In  the  Boman  Campagua  it  is  rare  in  i 

pariBon  witb  the  other  grave  forms  of  malaria.     In  Central  Italy,  ^ 

where  malaria  is  lesa  intense,  cases  have  been  seen  by  Mniri  and 

Grocco. 

It  i^  important  to  note  the  comparative  rarity  of  biemoglobinnnA 
in  the  Boman  Campagna,  although  l^e  same  form  of  malaria  prevailg 
there  in  the  summer  and  autnmn  as  prevails  in  Sicily,  Sardiola,  aod 
the  tropical  countries  where  blackwater  fever  is  of  frequent  occni- 
rence.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  malaria 
in  the  tropics  that  the  grave  forms  of  infection — the  pemiciotia  comJt 
tose,  for  example— are  more  frec|uent  there  than  ia  the  Campagna, 
although  h^emoglobiuuria  prevails  to  such  an  extent*  In  eertaiii 
regiooa,  indeed,  blackwater  fever  appears  to  be  the  only  grave 
larial  manifestation.  From  these  facte  we  infer  that  this  aflfectioi^ 
is  in  relation  with  a  special  form  of  malaria,  the  estivoantumnalr 
but  not  with  the  sj^ecial  intensity  with  which  this  form  of  infectioti 
prevails  in  any  given  locality.  In  streaking  of  the  classification  of 
malarial  fevers  we  have  not  denied  that  the  estivoaotmnnal  specia 
of  parasite  may  present  certain  varieties  which  prevail  in  cer 
places  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forme,  aud  we  have  even  allegedl 
Tarious  facts  in  support  of  this  opinion.  And  so  w©  would  not  deiiff 
that  a  special  variety  of  this  species  may  predominate  in  tropical' 
regions,  differing  from  the  form  occurring  in  our  grave  malarial  iufeo- 
tions,  not  by  any  fundamental  characters  of  the  paxaaiim  or  by  tba 
clinical  forms  of  the  disease,  but  by  the  property  of  inducing  more 
frecjuently  in  the  human  organism  certain  changes  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  which  hiemoglobintiria  dei^ends. 

*  Etiology. 

As  is  well  known,  hsamoglobinuria  is  a  pheuomenon  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  course  of  various  infectious  diseases^  such,  for 
example,  as  scarlet  fever,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
chronic  suppurative  conditions,  etc.  But  we  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  more  intimate  relations  between  hgemoglobinuria  and  malarial 
infection  than  between  this  syndrome  ai^d  the  other  infectious  diseaaea. 
In  proof  of  this  is  the  frequency  of  hsemoglobinuria  in  the  subjects 
of  malaria,  especially  in  certain  climates,  and  also  the  great  variety 
of  conditions  under  which  the  phenomenon  is  manifested  in  these 
malarial  sabjects. 

Such  a  variety  of  causal  conditions  renders  the  study  of  malarial 
hiemoglobiuuria  ono  of  great  difficulty.    In  fact^  recent  reeearchee 
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have  demonBtrated  that  there  may  he  eassB  of  hsemoglobinuria  with 
parasites  present  in  the  blood,  und  other  cases  without  parasites  in 
persons  who  have  recently  had  a  malarial  attack;  and  further,  there 
are  cases  of  blackwater  fever  which  are  cured  bj  quinine,  and  still 
others  (in  malarial  subjects)  which  occur  with  such  constancy  after 
Oie  exhibition  of  quinine  that  w*e  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
causal  relationship. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  although  occurring  under  the  most  varied 
conditions,  the  one  fact  which  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is  the 
etiological  importance  of  the  malarial  infection.  This  etiological 
importance  is  easily  demonstrable  in  the  cases  of  intermittent  hsemo* 
i^lobinuria  cured  by  quinine.  And  it  is  also  evident  in  those  cases 
which  are,  on  the  contrary,  provoked  by  quinine,  for  as  yet  cases 
of  hsemoglobinuria  due  to  the  action  of  quinine  have  been  ob* 
served  only  iu  the  subjects  of  malaria  either  actually  present  or 
:recently  past,  and  alHo  in  those  persons  only  who  have  long  suffered 
from  this  infection.  Finally  in  those  forms  of  blackwater  fever, 
whether  mild  or  fatal^  in  which  the  malarial  infection  has  run  its 
course,  we  are  unable,  for  epidemiological  reasons,  to  question  the 
etiological  influence  exercised  by  the  past  infection. 

From  all  that,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  malaria  can  pro- 
duce certain  modifications  in  the  organism,  in  a  special  organism, 
which  under  various  conditions  may  eventuate  in  hBemoglobinuria* 
UndoubtetUy  the  complex  of  etiological  factors,  given  which  hsemoglo- 
binuria occurs  as  a  necessary  conse<iuence,  escapes  our  notice  for  the 
most  part;  but  we  may  assert  that  in  such  complex  malaria  holds  the 
first  place. 

Given  the  imperfection  of  our  present  knowledge,  we  ore  obliged 
to  di%ide  the  hsBmoglobinurias  occurring  in  malarial  subjects,  in  a 
purely  nosographical  sense,  into  several  groups,  and  as  the  criterion 
for  such  distinction  we  take  in  the  first  place  the  action  of  quinine, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  presence  or  absence  of  parasites  in  the 
blood.      • 

Thus  in  the  first  group  we  place  all  those  cases  of  blackwater  fever 
which  occur  without  our  being  able  to  invoke  the  toxic  action  of  qui- 
nine, *^d  this  group  we  further  subdivide  into  two,  according  as  the 
malarial  infection  is  still  active  (parasites  being  present  in  the  blood) 
or  has  run  its  course.  And  since  in  these  cases  the  etiological  influ- 
ence of  malaria  is  alone  in  evidence  we  shall  caU  them  a  potion  malarial 
hcemoglobifi  i  i  rta. 

In  a  second  group  we  place  all  those  cases  in  which  the  influence 
of  quinine  iis  an  exciting  agent  of  the  attack,  as  the  occasion  of  the 
hiemoglobinuria,  is  manifest*     And  for  the  same  reason  given  above^ 
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since  the  toxic  actioii  of  the  qniBine  is  chiefly  in  evideiioe,  we  shall 
speak  here  of  quiaine  liccmoghbimirkt. 

This  distiDction  ought  to  be  retained,  in  part  at  least  and  prori- 
aionallj.  It  may  happen  indeed  thut  in  the  same  individnuJ,  in  tlie 
various  relapses  of  malarial  fever,  we  may  observe  not  only  malar 
rial  attacks  (with  paranites  in  the  blood)  without  hiemoglobinuria  auJ 
attticks  with  h^emoglobinuria,  but  ako  attacks  of  hsemoglobiuuria 
after  the  administration  of  quinine  and  the  a^ilministration  of  fjuimue 
without  consecutive  h^emoglobinima.  This  forces  us  to  assume  tJje 
existence  of  some  other  causal  fac^tor  as  yet  unknown,  the  coo{>eni- 
tion  of  which  m  indispenEable  in  order  that  tlie  phenomenon  inaj  be 
produced;  and  this  being  taken  away,  neither  the  malaria  ptratjiof 
the  quinine  ptr  se  is  capable  of  exciting  an  attack  of  hsemoglobiuuiia. 

But  the  difficulty  of  classify  ing  some  cases  does  not  prove  that  tLe 
classification  above  given  is  not  op}>ortnne.  We  hold  that  an  UBr 
lytical  exposition  of  the  facts  is  indisjien sable  now  for  the  reAson  ttit 
it  may  lead  in  the  future  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  facts  tliem- 
selfes. 

Among  the  occasional  causes  of  an  attack  of  heemoglobinuriA,  iti 
addition  to  the  action  of  quiiiiue,  some  authors  allege  physical  iii- 
juries,  mental  excitement,  catching  cold,  etc, 

SyMFTOMS. 

The  attack  of  hfemoglobinuria,  after  certain  prodromes  which  aj« 
in  no  sense  characteristic,  begins  generally  with  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed chill  *and  violent  vomiting*  Shortly  afterwards  the  patient 
voids  urine  containing  albumin  and  hemoglobin ;  only  in  exceptiouil 
casea  the  hamoglobinuria  precedes  the  chill  (Berthier),  Then  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  patient  becomes  jaundiced,  the  greater  or 
lesser  intensity  of  the  icterus  depending  upon  and  indicating  tii© 
gravity-  of  the  attack. 

The  vomiting  of  a  greenish  liquid  may  continue  throughout  the 
course  of  the  attack,  being  so  incessant  as  to  prevent  the  ingestion  of 
even  the  smallest  quantities  of  water ;  and  with  the  vomiting  is  usually 
associated  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  A  feeling  of  thoracic  oppression, 
which  may  be  excessive,  and  not  rarely  also  pain  in  the  epigas1|riumt 
hypochondria,  and  lumbar  regions,  together  with  the  obstinate  iad 
violent  vomiting,  are  the  symptoms  causing  the  greatest  distress  to 
the  patient.     From  the  begimiing  micturition  is  frequent. 

The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  40^  C,  (104°  F.)  and  over,  and  it 
is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  does  not  rise  above  38*^  C,  (100.8* 
F.),  It  continuea  with  irregular  remissions  up  to  the  end  of  the 
attack. 
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The  attack  is  often  of  short  tluration,  Bometimea  less  than  twenty* 
four  hours,  but  more  freciuently  it  lasts  for  from  four  to  six  days. 
The  prolonged  attacks  are  usually  grave,  but  exceptionally  we  may 
see  hsemoglobinuria  o!  protracted  course  which  is  of  slijjht  intensity 
find  is  recovered  from  Bpontaneously,  as  in  on©  of  the  cases  rei>orted 
below,  in  which  the  affection  lasted  for  about  two  weeks  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  grave  B^'^mptoms, 

In  grave  case^  we  fiud  pronounced  psychical  depreasion,  severe 
lieadache,  and  perhaps  profound  somnolence,  or  instead  agitation  and 
delirium. 

Ab  regards  the  abdominal  symptoms,  in  addition  to  the  pain  and 
'tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  ej>igastriuni  and  in  the  hypochondriac 
^jjid  lumbar  regions,  we  often  note  marked  meteorism.  When  this  is 
^lot  present  physical  examination  reveals  a  very  appreciable  increase 
in  volume  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  termination,  even  in  grave  cases,  may  be  in  recovery,  and 
^ven  a  spontaneous  cure  is  not  rare.  Sometimes  following  the  haemo- 
^lobinuria  there  is  fever  without  urinary  changes  which  lasts  several 
^lajs  and  may  be  accompanied  mth  typhoid  symptoms,  or  at  other 
^mes  the  patient  is  ill  and  x>re86iits  symptoms  of  nephritis.  Death 
miay  occur  during  the  attiick  with  symptoms  of  cardiac  paralvsis.  In 
other  cases  the  patient  falls  into  a  sopor  and  coma,  the  urine  decreases 
progressively  in  amount,  and  death  follows  a  period  of  anuria* 
Thrombosis  of  the  heart  is,  accordiug  to  F,  -Plehn,  the  cause  of  death 
in  the  greater  number  of  eases. 

The  fundamental  symptoms  of  the  attack  are  the  hsemoglobinuria 
and  the  icterus*  The  latter  may  be  absent  in  mild  cases,  as  we  see  in 
the  first  of  the  illustrative  cases  recorded  below.  But  with  this  excep- 
tion it  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  malarial  hasmoglobi- 
nuria,  although,  as  we  know,  it  is  often  absent  in  the  other  forms  of 
the  affection.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  within  a  few  hours 
aoqnire  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  this  later  becomes  a  brownish-yel- 
low (F.  Plehn),  But  it  goes  away  as  rapitUy  as  it  came  on,  and  we 
may  see  a  most  intense  icterus  disappear  completely  within  three  or 
four  days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  hiemoglobinuria. 

Exaniwation  of  the  tfriue  furnishes  us  with  the  most  characteristic 
data.  In  mild  cases  the  urine  is  not  diminished  in  amount,  and  it 
may  CTen  l>e  increiised,  and  micturition  is  performed  normally.  In 
the  more  severe  cases,  however,  the  patient  passes  with  tenesmus  and 
much  pain  a  small  quantity  of  urine  (50  to  100  c.c,  14^  to  3  oz.,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours)  or  even  only  a  few  drops.  There  are  also  cases 
in  which,  a  few  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  the  renal  function 
ceases  entirely.    The  color  of  the  urine  is  from  ckret-red  to  pori^wine- 
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red  and  reddiBh-black.  The  xeactioQ  may  be  weakly  aeid  (dimimflbed 
aciditj),  neutral,  or  even  alkaline.  Tbo  amotmi  of  albtuum  oscillateA 
between  one-half  and  two  per  tboujaand  or  even  more.  Most  autliora 
(Karamitsas/Fiacb,  Schellong,  A.  Plebjo,  F*  Plebo)  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  bUe  pigmenta  in  the  urine  (Omeliik- 
Bosenbach  test)  in  cases  of  hsemoglobimiria,  even  when  the  janndifiO 
was  intense.  F,  Plehn  obtained  fK>9itive  resulta  iu  oidy  two  caaee  of 
intense  icterus.  On  spectroscopic  examination  we  obtain  the  limse  of 
methaemoglobin  or  of  oiyhsEiinoglobin,  In  all  the  cases  ohQerreJia 
Bome  tlie  Bpectrum  of  methoemoglobm  was  obtained,  except  in  one 
rather  mild  case  in  which  we  fonnd  the  lines  of  oxyh^moglobiiu 

Micro.scopical  examiDationof  the  sediment,  which  is  asually  qiiito 
abundant,  gives  imiwjrtant  results.  Hyaline  and  granular  casia  irt 
found,  often  stained  with  hemoglobin  and  containing  granule  of  this 
substance;  epitheHal  exists  stained  with  biemoglobin,  and  also  some 
of  normal  color;  renal  epithelium,  swollen  and  disintegrated,  and  also 
leucocytes.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  deposit  consists  of  unformeil 
masses  of  li^moglobin  granules  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  Kot  rarely 
we  find  also  a  few  red  bIo*xl  corposcles,  and  in  some  cases  red  cor- 
puscles are  found  in  the  sediment  in  quite  appreciable  numbers  drir- 
ing  the  entire  course  of  the  attack;  most  of  them  are  altered  in 
apjiearance.  Not  uncommonly  we  see  the  urine  resume  its  normal 
appearance,  containing  only  a  little  albumin,  a  few  hours  after  the 
beginuing  of  the  attack.  In  other  cases  there  is  established  an  Bihor 
miuuria  which  lasts  several  da)  s  or  even  weeks. 

Ej^amination  of  tM  Mood  gives  various  results  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  parasites*  From  this  point  of  view  we  have  to 
distinguish :  (1)  Cases  in  which  we  find  in  the  blood  estivoantumnal 
parasites  in  the  febrifacient  stage;  &)  cases  in  which  we  find  only 
crescents  or  pigmented  leucocytes,  pointing  to  a  recent  infection  wliich 
has  run  its  course;  (3)  cases  in  which  no  parasites  at  all  are  found  in 
the  blood-  In  every  case,  however,  in  which  parasites  have  beea 
fouud  they  have  been  of  the  e^tivoantumnal  variety.  There  is  reasoa 
to  believe  that  the  cases  belonging  to  the  third  category  ar©  verr 
numerous ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  frequency  with  which  the 
parasites  are  found  in  the  haBmoglobinurias  of  the  trofiics  much  more 
extensive  researches  are  necessary  than  we  at  present  possess. 

From  tlie  morphological  point  of  view,  the  blood  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  hBomoglobinuria,  the  patients  being  already  anemic  in  con- 
sequence of  the  malaria,  presents  in  most  cases  the  ap{>eara]icd  and 
characters  of  anssmia,  namely,  the  presence  of  nucleated  red  oorpas* 
cles  and  even  of  megaloblasta. 

The  diminutian  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  in  the  AmoiiJit 
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of  hsBmoglobin  following  an  attack  is  ordinarily  very  marked;  in 
grave  cases  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  red  corpuscles  reduced  in  number 
to  about  one  million,  and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  diminishes  in  a 
parallel  line.  In  one  fatal  case  F.  Plehn  found  the  hsemoglobin 
reduced  to  sixteen  per  cent.,  andSteudel  found  it  in  even  less  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  course  of  the 
attack  no  notable  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  can 
be  discovered;  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  diarrhoea,  the  pro- 
fuse sweating,  and  the  obstinate  vomiting,  together  with  the  abso- 
lute or  nearly  absolute  impossibility  of  introducing  any  liquids  into 
the  system,  cause  a  thickening  of  the  blood. 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  white  corpuscles,  Bastianelli  and  Bi- 
gnami  have  found  in  various  cases  a  leucocy tosis  (increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  leucocytes  with  polymorphous  nuclei)  which  can  be  recognized 
from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  But  this  is  not  constant.  Bignami 
found  no  leucocytosis  in  one  case  of  haemoglobinuria  with  protracted 
course ;  and  F.  Plehn  noted  in  his  cases  a  rather  small  proportion  of 
leucocytes,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  his  counts  were  made  after 
or  during  the  attack.  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  have  noted  also  in 
some  cases  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  blood  plaques,  which 
were  sometimes  of  larger  size  than  normal. 

In  regard  to  the  morphological  alterations  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
we  have  sometimes  found  none,  but  often  we  see  many  macrocytes, 
and  much  less  commonly  microcytes  and  poikilocytes ;  indeed,  in  the 
cases  studied  at  Rome  by  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  poikilocytes  were 
never  seen.  It  is  also  rare  to  find  shadow  cells.  As  a  general  rule 
we  find  no  evident  alterations  in  fixed  prei)arations  stained  after 
Ehrlich's  method. 

Examination  of  the  serum  from  the  blood  taken  during  a  paroxysm 
has  given  various  results  at  the  hands  of  different  observers.  F. 
Plehn  found  it  of  a  more  or  less  reddish  color,  except  in  mild  cases  in 
which  the  color  was  normal.  Bertliier  in  two  cases  found  the  serum 
of  normal  color,  but  spectroscopic  examination  showed  the  presence 
of  hcemoglobin.  In  one  case  of  protracted  course,  but  of  moderate 
intensity,  Bignami  found  the  serum  normal  in  color. 

Finally,  we  may  add  that  in  two  cases  Bignami  found  a  marked 
tendency  to  agglutination  in  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  course  of  an  attack  of  hoomoglobinuria  may  vary  in  duration 
and  in  gravity,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  the  clinical 
forms  of  the  disease.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  duration.  As 
to  the  gravity  we  may  distinguish,  following  some  authors  (Berenger- 
Feraud,  for  example),  a  light  form,  a  form  of  medium  intensity,  and 
a  grave  form.     The  forms  observed  at  Bome  of  intermittent  hsemoglo- 
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bLuuria  with  repeated  attacks  of  sliort  duration  were  in  general  not 
grave.  The  cases  with  protracted  course  are  as  a  rule  of  considemble 
gra%4ty ;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions* 

A  fatiil  result  in  the  grave  attacks  is  frequent.  The  mortalitr  rate 
varies  according  to  different  writers  within  rather  wide  limits,  from 
between  nine  and  ten  per  cent,  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  (Manna bei^f.  It 
may  be  tliat  tlie  gravity  varies  in  different  places.  Probably  also 
treatment  has  much  influence,  for  it  can  readily  be  understood  tbt 
treatment  of  the  quinine  form  of  hemoglobinuria  with  repeafe?d  dotii^ 
of  quinine,  which  some  physicians  who  refuse  to  admit  tli^  tosic 
action  of  the  drug  in  these  cases  give  at  the  present  day,  cannot  te 
other  than  harmfnh 

A  spontaneous  cure  is,  however,  far  from  rare  even  in  proloD^ 
and  grave  cases,  as  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  the  tropics  (L 
and  F,  Plehn),  A.  Plehn  has  noted  that  in  those  cases  in  which  parar 
sites  were  found  in  the  blood,  these  without  exception  disappear^ 
during  the  attack ;  and  he  interprets  this  fact  by  assuming  that  tlie 
red  corpuscles  which  are  invaded  by  the  parasites  (estivoautimmJ) 
are  rapidly  destroyed  (dissolved).  But  as  nearly  all  Plehn's  patients 
had  taken  quinine  before  the  attack  we  are  justified  in  believing  tbt 
the  disappearance  of  the  parasites  was  due  to  the  action  of  this  ding. 
In  such  a  case  we  could  not  speak  of  a  spontaneous  cure,  in  the  strict 
sense,  of  the  malarial  infection,  but  only  of  that  of  the  hiemoglobi- 
nuric  attack.  In  one  case  observ^ed  by  Bignami  there  was  spontanecms 
cure  of  the  inemoglobinuria,  although  the  parasites  persisted  in  tbi 
blood  and  disappeared  only  when  quinine  was  given. 

Convalescence  is  naturally  long  when  the  attack  leaves  the  patiefll 
in  a  seriously  anasraic  condition,  and  when  especially,  owing  to  tbe 
state  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  normal  nutrition  cannot  b©  wooowr 
plished;  and  this  is  frequently  the  cjvae. 

Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  arrived  at  by  taking  count  of  the  fundamental 
symptoms  of  fever,  icterus,  and  hiomoglobiiiuria.  For  absolute  seco- 
rity  in  the  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  either  to  be  certain  of  the  prorioos 
malarial  infection  or  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  tba 
parasites  in  the  blood.  In  regions  in  which  yellow  fever  and  mail' 
ria  coexist  a  differential  diagnosis  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  not 
usually  difficult  for  experienced  physicians  to  recognij&e  the  twruib* 
eases.  For  a  discussion  of  the  points  of  differential  diagno*iii*  th« 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  yellow  fever  in  this  work,  <« 
Sternberg's  work  on  Malaria  (New  York,  1884),  or  in  general  to  anj 
treatise  on  tropical  diseases. 
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Pbognosis. 

The  prognosis  of  an  attack  of  hsemoglobinuria  varies  according  to 
the  intensity  with  which  it  begins.  All  authors  are  agreed  in  saying 
that  we  must  take  into  consideration  especially  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  the  renal  functions,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  (delirium,  so- 
por, coma,  and  convulsions). 

The  cardiac  weakness  may  be  extreme  during  the  attack,  calling 
for  a  most  energetic  symptomatic  treatment ;  but  we  see,  neverthe- 
less, cases  with  protracted  course  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  signs  of  cardiac  failure,  recovery  ensues. 

Oliguria  and  anuria  aggravate  most  seriously  the  prognosis  when 
they  are  protracted  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever (F.  Plehn,  for  example),  have  seen  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
renal  function  was  reestablished  after  anuria  lasting  several  days, 
and  the  attack  ended  in  recovery. 

Methsemoglobinuric  nephritis  is  generally  recovered  from  in  a 
short  time. 

A  not  rare  cause  of  death  after  the  attack  consists,  according  to  F. 
Plehn,  is  thrombosis  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  In  some  cases 
death  may  occur  from  five  to  eight  days  after  the  attack,  with  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  failure  or  with  embolism  following  some  sudden 
movement  of  the  patient. 

In  our  climate  it  is  not  rare  to  see  patients  who  have  had  but  one 
attack  of  hsemoglobinuria,  but  in  the  tropics  the  attacks  frequently 
recur — according  to  F.  Plehn,  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Clinical  Varieties. 

Ecemoglohinuria  During  the  Malarial  Attac1c,—T\n^  variety  of  hsB- 
moglobinuria,  which  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  parasites  in 
the  blood,  comes  under  clinical  observation  in  one  of  two  principal 
forms:  (a)  intermittent  hemoglobinuria,  and  (?>)  liaemoglobinuria 
with  protracted  course. 

(fi)  Intermiiient  Juemoglobhuina  is  the  form  in  which,  hy  reason  of 
the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  blood,  the  beneficent  action  of  quinine, 
and  the  intermittence  of  the  fever  and  of  the  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany it,  the  etiological  influence  of  malaria  is  tlio  most  obvious.  It 
occurs  as  febrile  paroxysms  accompanied  by  haemoglobinuria,  follow- 
ing each  other  at  short  and  irregular  intervals,  during  which  not  only 
the  fever,  but  also  the  haemoglobinuria  ceases  entirely.  It  is  a  very 
rare  form,  at  least  in  our  climate.  Marchiafava  saw  one  case  in  the 
person  of  a  traveller  returning  from  the  Congo,  in  whom  he  found  the 
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estivoautumnal  parasites;  the  patient  rapidly  recovered  bBbt  tk 
admiuistration  of  quiuine  in  ordinary  doaes.  Another  case  has  been 
reported  by  Eossoni;  the  patient  had  three  very  distinct  attacks  of 
haBmoglobinuriaj  after  which  quinine  was  admimstered  and  effected* 
cure ;  after  about  a  month  and  a  half  there  was  a  relapse  of  the  f erer 
in  grave  form,  but  without  a  return  of  the  Iiienioglobinuria*  We  skU 
report  this  case  in  full  among  the  illuHtrative  cases  below, 

(b)  Htvmoglobimma  wiik  proiraeied  course  is  less  rare  than  tie 
preceding ;  the  affection  may  last  several  days— four,  five,  six^  or  mm 
more.     All  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  occur  iu  their  typical  form, 

The  results  of  the  e^amimition  to  determine  the  manner  of  actioD 
of  the  parasites  in  these  cases  vary  considerably. 

1.  The  parasites  may  be  found  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
disappearing  later  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  was  noted  in 
many  observations  by  A»  Plehn,  in  which  the  rapid  disappearaBceof 
the  paraeites  might  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  qmnine  tuteu 
usually  before  the  beginning  of  the  h^moglobinuric  paroiysm. 
Baccelli  saw  the  same  thing  happen  in  one  cas©,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  historj^ : 

P.  Vergarij  20  years  old»  had  had  fever  in  June,  1891,  followed  bj 
many  relapses.  The  last  attacks  occurred  on  November  ItJth  mi 
17th.  On  November  Slst  he  was  seized  with  fever  acrompauied  I>y 
chills  and  vomitiog  and  later  by  diarrhcea;  he  passed  urine  of  a  blood 
color.  Upon  entering  the  hospital  he  received  an  injection  of  Si 
gm.  of  quinine.  The  following  day  the  urine  was  black*  On  lh» 
same  day  a  lew  endoglobular  amcebfle  and  pigmented  leucocjtes 
were  found  in  the  blood.  The  hsBmoglobiuuria  lasted  through  So* 
veml>er  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  and  during  these  days  the  examination 
of  the  blood  was  negative  as  regards  parasites.  On  each  of  tlie«* 
days  quinine  was  given  by  intravenous  injection.  The  attack  t^^nni- 
nated  after  November  25  th.  The  next  relapse  of  the  malarial  affeo- 
tion  was  not  accompanied  by  a  relapse  of  the  hiemoglobinuriA. 

2.  In  other  cases  the  parasites  continue  their  development  in  tht 
blood  during  the  hr^emoglobinuric  paroxysm.  This  was  noted  in  thfi 
following  olieervation  reported  by  BastianeUi  and  Bignami: 

The  patient  was  a  robust  individual  who  had  suffered  for  a  long 
time  from  malaria,  and  who  had  in  years  gone  by  had  attacks  of  biif 
moglobinuria.  He  entered  hospital  on  July  22d,  1892,  having  a  high 
fever  and  passing  black  urine,  the  hs&moglobinuria  having,  he  said, 
already  lasted  two  tlays.  In  the  blood  were  found  parasites  with 
central  pigment,  fission  forms,  and  young  plasmodia  without  pigmetil 
in  any  notable  amount.  Injections  of  quinine  were  given  in  the  even- 
ing. On  the  morning  of  July  23d  the  fever  still  continued  and  abc^ 
the  hiemoglobinuria.  In  the  blood  were  found  plasmodia  in  smftll 
numbers  without  pigment  and  others  with  pigment  groaiules.    'Dm 
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fever  subsided  about  noon,  but  the  hsBmoglobinuria  continued  until 
night.  In  the  evening  plasmodia  were  still  found  in  the  blood.  On 
July  24th  the  i>atient  was  apyretio  and  the  hsBmoglobinuria  had  also 
ceased.    In  the  blood  crescent  forms  only  were  found. 

This  case  is  important  because  it  shows  that  the  parasites  contin- 
ued their  development  in  the  blood  during  the  attack,  even  up  to 
fission  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  generation.  Their  final  disappear- 
ance was  evidently  due  to  the  action  of  quinine,  as  in  the  cases 
reported  by  Plehn  and  Baccelli.  In  observation  four  of  Rossoni, 
reported  below  in  exienso,  the  hsemoglobinuria  lasted  about  six  days, 
never  ceasing  entirely,  but  being  less  intense  in  the  intervals  between 
the  daily  attacks  of  fever.  The  estivoautumnal  parasite  was  found  in 
the  blood. 

3.  In  other  cases,  as  in  one  reported  by  Bignami  and  quoted  at 
length  below,  the  parasites,  unaffected  by  the  quinine,  go  through 
their  entire  life  cycle  during  the  protracted  attack  of  hsemoglobinuria, 
and  the  latter  ceases  although  the  parasites  continue  to  develop. 

In  order  to  explain  this  diversity  of  action  of  the  parasites  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  ascertain  first  of  all  in  any  given  case  whether 
quinine  was  administered  or  not,  and  if  administered  whether  it  was 
given  before  or  during  the  attack. 

Poatmalanal  Hcemoglobinuria, — In  this  form  of  black  water  fever 
there  are  no  malarial  parasites  of  the  pyrogenic  phase  in  the  blood. 
The  hsemoglobinuric  paroxysm  may  declare  itself  a  short  time  after 
the  disapi)earance  of  the  parasites  from  the  blood,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  short  time  after  an  ordinary  febrile  attack.  In  other  cases  the 
haemoglobinuria  may  appear  at  a  period  of  time  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  malarial  paroxysm.  In  the  first  case  on  examination  of  the 
blood  we  find  only  pigmented  leucocytes  or  crescent  forms,  which  lat- 
ter, as  we  know,  when  they  are  found  alone,  indicate  that  an  attack 
of  estivoautumnal  fever  has  recently  occurred.  If  death  occurs  we 
find  no  parasites  in  the  viscera,  but  only  the  signs  of  a  recent  mala- 
rial infection.  These  forms,  because  of  their  development  after  an 
ordinary  access  of  malarial  fever,  were  called  by  Bastianelli  and  Bi- 
gnami postparoxysmal  (emoglobinurie  postaccessuali).  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  form  we  will  cite  observation  No.  3  of  Bastianelli  and 
Bignami,  as  follows : 

The  patient  was  a  cachectic  individual  who  had  had  many  attacks 
of  malarial  fever  and  also  had  several  times  passed  bloody  urine 
(hsemoglobinuria).  During  the  last  relapse,  after  the  fifth  day  of 
fever,  hsemoglobinuria  appeared  and  lasted  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  (the  i)atient  had  not  previously  taken  quinine) .  During 
the  attack  no  parasites  of  the  pyrogenic  cycle  were  found  in  the  blood 
of  the  finger,  but  only  a  very  few  crescent  forms ;  neither  were  any 
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active  forma  found  in  the  blooJ  of  the  Bpleen.  FoUowidj;  the  hipmo- 
giobinuria  was  an  attack  of  fever  la^sting  three  days,  duriEj*  wlxicb  no 
parasitea  were  i^een*  All  finally  subsided  apontaneonslv,  no  quituDe 
having  been  aibninistered.  Ten  dft>  s  later  there  was  a  new  febrib 
access  with  ordinary  tertian  parasites,  but  there  was  no  return  of  tli^j 
hemoglobinuria.  ^H 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  hemoglobinuria  appears  a  certaiu 
time  after  the  malarial  attack  has  run  its  course,  neither  paraBitefl  i]f>r 
pigmented  white  corpnacles  are  found  in  the  blood.  To  this  groapof 
cases  belongs  the  description  of  postmalarial  hfeinoglobiDuria  wiiicli 
follows,  j 

The  course  and  the  gravity  of  the  attach  may  vary  greatly.    Some-     | 
times  the  paroxysm  is  short  and  fairly  mild,  as  in  a  case  seesa  h 
Murri,     TLe  patient  was  a  woman  who  had  suffered  from  quimn^ 
hsBmoglobinuria,  the  cause  of  the  attack  being  made  most  evident 
every  time  that  quinine  was  administered.     She  also  had  three  attikk 
of  spoutaueous  hiemDglobinuria  of  moderate  intensity,  occurring  witli-     i 
out  her  having  taken  quinine,  without  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the     I 
blood,  and  without  any  other  occurrence  to  which  the  onset  of  tie 
attacks  could  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  attributed. 

At  other  times  the  attack  is  grave  and  may  even  terminate  fatalh. 
as  in  two  cases  observed  by  Marchiafava  and  one  by  Ferraresi,  io  wU 
of  which  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  So  far  as  we  can  de^ 
termine  from  the  scanty  clinical  data  furnished  by  these  three  cases, 
the  symptoms  and  course  of  this  form  of  the  disease  do  not  differ 
from  those  observed  in  the  other  clinical  varieties  of  hR^moglubiDnriiw 
The  results  of  the  autopsies  made  by  Marchiafava  showed  that  the 
malarial  affection  had  fully  run  its  course,  but  that  it  was  ree^;  he 
found,  indeed,  melanosis  in  the  viscera,  pigmentation  of  the  endothe^ 
litim,  etc*  Clinically  there  was  nothing  found  which  could  afford  a 
clew  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm. 

Quinine  Miefnogloblmma. — In  this  form  of  haiFmoglobinurin  cimniD^ 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attiick.  lu  some  cases  of  malaria  it  i^^ 
impossible  to  doubt  the  causal  relation  between  the  udministrfttioii 
of  quinine  and  the  hjemoglobinuric  paroxysm,  tlj«  latter  following 
invariably  the  administration  of  the  drug  within  a  certain  iierifJ 
of  time,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Murri,  Vinceji?:!,  and  other^^ 
But  in  many  cases  such  a  positive  conclusion  is  not  justifietli  fwf 
hfiemoglobinuria  sometimes  follows  and  sometimes  tloes  not  folio* 
the  administration  of  €|uinine  even  in  repeated  doses,  as  in  two  eta* 
reported  by  Berthier,  Still  more  difficult  naturally  is  a  correct  ap" 
preciatiou  of  the  cause  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hipmoglobiniiri^ 
attack  following  the  administration  of  quinine  has  occnrred  bat 
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in  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  is  not  rei)eated  when  a  relapse  occurs 
and  the  remedy  is  again  administered,  as  has  several  times  been 
ot|perved  in  Bome.  For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  quinine  hsemoglobinuria  as  compared  with  the  other  forms 
of  the  disease  which  we  n^ay  call  spontaneous.  A  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  however,  teaches  us  that  among  the  various  forms 
of  haemoglobinuria  due  to  malaria  this  one,  in  which  quinine  is  the 
exciting  cause,  is  the  most  important  and  occupies  the  first  place. 
This  may  be  affirmed  especially  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the 
tropics.  Of  fifty-five  cases  of  haemoglobinuria  observed  by  A.  Plehn 
in  Kamerun,  in  forty-eight  the  attack  followed  the  administration  of 
quinine.  Of  forty-three  cases  studied  by  F.  Plehn  in  the  same  region, 
twenty-four  were  found  to  follow  with  certainty  a  few  hours  after  the 
ingestion  of  quinine,  and  for  the  most  part  at  the  very  i)eriod  at  which* 
the  action  of  the  remedy  is  greatest.  All  the  cases  of  hsBmoglobinuria 
observed  by  Tomaselli  in  Sicily  were  due  to  the  action  of  quinine. 
A  critical  examination  made  by  Ughetti  of  the  cases  observed  by  Pel- 
larin  in  Guadeloupe  showed  that  all  the  cases  of  "  bilious  hsematuric 
fever**  of  this  author  were  instances  of  quinine  poisoning  in  malarial 
subjects.  B.  Koch  saw  none  but  quinine  hfemoglobinuria  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  particular  action  of  (luinine  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  section  on  Treatment  ("  Quinine  Poisoning,'*  page  470). 
Here  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  quinine  hsemoglo- 
binuria  in  malarial  subjects  may  occur  under  two  forms :  (1)  Those 
cases  in  which  the  hssmoglobinuria  manifests  itself  when  the  quinine 
is  taken  to  cure  an  actual  attack  of  malarial  fever ;  (2)  those  cases  in 
which  the  malaria  has  run  its  course,  but  there  remains  for  a  long 
time  some  unknown  modification  in  the  organism  in  consequence  of 
which  the  quinine  causes  liflomoglobinuria. 

The  cases  described  by  Tomaselli  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
first  of  these  categories.  Out  of  thirteen  observations  related  by  this 
author  in  two  only  (Nos.  6  and  7)  do  we  fiud  any  cause  to  suppose 
that  the  malarial  attack  was  not  j)resent  when  the  (juinine  produced 
the  hajmoglobinuria.  The  observ^ations  of  Plehn  also  belong  to  this 
same  group.  He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  any  harmful  action  of 
quinine  when  it  was  administered  in  moderate  doses  in  the  apyretic 
intervals  when  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  well-being,  in  other  words, 
in  that  period  in  which  the  parasites  are  absent  from  the  blood.  But 
the  hflBmoglobinuric  paroxysm  could  be  produced  by  exac*tly  the  same 
doses  of  quinine  when  given  soon  after  an  attack  of  malarial  fever  or 
when  the  patient  felt  ill  and  took  the  quinine,  fearing  an  approaching 
lelapse. 
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In  some  cases  the  hoemoglobinuric  paroxjsm  follows  with  gtieat 
constancy  the  administration  of  quinine  taken  uuder  the  conditioM 
above  mentioned ;  in  other  cases,  although  the  patient  is  in  apparently 
identical  conditions,  the  expected  effect  doea  not  follow.  We  see  tMs 
in  certain  of  the  cases  reported  by  Plehn  and  in  also  some  obeenedin 
Kome  (Bastianelli).  In  one  eaae,  for  example,  recently  observed  at 
the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital,  there  were  three  attacks  of  quinine  ha&mo- 
globinuria  in  three  successive  relaiisea  of  fever.  TVTien  the  fomib 
attack  began  the  physicians  hesitated  some  time  about  giving  cjuiDioe, 
fearing  to  expose  the  i>tttient  to  a  new  attack  of  hiEmoglobinuria ;  bnt 
after  some  daj's  of  high  fever  (estivoautumnal),  the  patient  urgent!/ 
calling  for  tjuinine  since  he  knew  by  his  previous  experience  timi, 
while  it  might  produce  an  att^ick  of  h hemoglobinuria,  it  would  mi 
short  his  fever,  the  remedy  was  given  and  produced  the  dedired 
effect  without  exciting  another  attack  of  ha&moglobinuria. 

To  the  second  group  of  cases  belong  one  of  Murri  and  several  oif 
Vinceuasi.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  varieties  may  be  observed 
in  the  same  patient,  au  attack  l>eing  produced  when  the  remedy  ii 
given  to  subdue  an  actual  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  also  when  it  is 
given  in  a  prophylactic  sense  after  the  febrile  attack  has  disappeared. 

The  symptomatology  of  quinine  hsomoglobinuria  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  spontaneous  form  of  the  disease. 


Patholooioal  Ahatomt. 


The  following  description  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  results  of  ob- 
servatjons  made  in  our  school  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  espe* 
cially  upon  the  Endings  in  five  autopsies.  In  one  of  these  (Case  I*) 
the  hfemoglobinuria  occurred  during  the  course  of  au  acute  malarial 
infection  after  the  administration  of  ijuiuine  (Bastianelli  and  Bi> 
gnami);  in  a  second  (Case  II*)  the  hsemoglobinuria  l:>egaii  without 
(luinine,  but  this  drug  was  given  during  its  course  (Bignami) ;  in  the 
three  other  cases  (Cases  III,,  IV,,  and  V,)  there  was  a  poetmalarial 
spontaneous  hemoglobinuria  (Marchiafava),  one  of  the  ci^es  being 
reported  in  full  below. 

In  these  cases  the  autopeical  findings  varied  aceording  as  the  ma- 
larial  infection  was  recent  and  intense  or  had  already  passed.  In 
the  first  case  the  same  condition  was  found  in  the  liver  and  spleen  id 
is  ordinarily  found  in  cases  of  j>eniiciouB  malarial  disease  (softening 
and  melanosis  of  the  spleen,  melanotic  liver,  etc,).  In  the  second 
case  a  few  malarial  parasites  (crescents)  were  found.  The  last  three 
cases  (postmalarial  hiemoglobinuria)  occupy  a  special  placa  by  ypa- 
flon  of  the  intensity  of  the  icterus  and  the  firave  alterations  in  the 
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liver  and  kidneys;  in  them  were  found  changes  due  to  a  preceding 
malaria,  such  as  the  absence  of  parasites,  not  very  marked  black 
pigmentation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  liver  and  of  the  triangular 
spaces,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  variable  changes  due  directly  to 
the  recent,  or  rather  old  malarial  infection,  there  were  others  having 
a  relation  to  the  fatal  hsBmoglobinuric  attack  which  were  found  espe- 
cially in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  liver  was  found  increased  in  volume,  congested,  and  rich  in 
bile;  the  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  inspissated  bile,  and  the 
intestine  also  was  filled  with  bile.  On  microscopical  examination 
in  certain  cases  (I.  and  II.) »  no  changes  were  found  in  the  hepatic 
cells  any  more  intense  than  those  which  can  be  seen  in  ordinary  grave 
malarial  infections ;  such  for  example  were  isolated  necrotic  cells,  or 
rather  little  islands  of  necrosis,  etc.  In  other  cases  many  of  the 
hepatic  cells  contained  yellowish  pigment  or  granules  of  haemoglobin, 
but  not  always  more  abundantly  than  we  see  frequently  in  cases  of 
ordinary  pernicious  fever.  The  capillaries  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  leucocytes.  Deserving  of  special  mention 
are  the  changes  found  in  the  last  three  cases  (postmalarial  haemo- 
globinuria)  and  particularly  in  one  in  which  death  occurred  with  very 
intense  jaundice  after  a  period  of  anuria.  In  this  case  what  attracted 
attention  particularly  at  the  first  glance,  especially  in  fresh  frozen 
specimens,  was  the  distinctness  with  which  the  network  of  pericellu- 
lar biliary  capillaries  stood  out,  owing  to  their  great  injection  and 
distention  with  bile.  This  biliary  injection  was  most  manifest  in  the 
centre  of  the  hepatic  lobule  around  the  rami  of  the  suprahepatic 
veins.  In  the  hepatic  cells  were  to  be  seen  grave  regressive  altera- 
tions in  the  lobules  arranged  in  more  or  less  circumscribed  zones, 
such  as  atrophy,  vacuolar  degeneration,  in  some  parts  necrosis,  in 
others  complete  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  such  a  way  that 
in  some  places  only  the  vascular  network  with  Kupfer's  cells  re- 
mained. Many  of  the  hepatic  elements  were  charged  with  yellowish 
granules.  These  changes,  as  we  have  said,  affected  only  small  tracts 
of  the  lobules.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  found  near  these  tracts 
hepatic  elements  of  perfectly  normal  appearance  in  the  various 
phases  of  karyokinesis.  The  barrel  and  monaster  shapes  prevailed, 
but  there  were  also  other  figures  in  which  the  cellular  division  was 
already  advanced,  as  for  example  the  dispirema.  The  number  of 
karyokineses  was  very  much  greater  than  that  found  in  cases  of  per- 
nicious fever  by  Guamieri  and  Bignarai,  in  which  in  general  4he 
karyokineses  were  very  few,  and  even  in  many  instances  could  not 
be  found  at  all. 

The  kidneys  were  either  of  normal  volume  or  slightly  increased  in 
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were  tto  eTideDC€9  of  mteiHobal  d^hoctu^pb.     On   macroooaj 
examinatioEi  there  vere  seen  brownish-red  or  Uac^  sfadjB,  emp&diiir 
in  the  pjiamii^     In  the  more  gTave  casea  the  kidneTS  were  foiiod 
enlarged,  fla^id,  oedematoiis,  ieterie,  with  a  blackish  diseolomtioii  o( 
the  pyramids  and  mednUarr  ?ayg. 

On  micio6oopical  examination  marked  alteiatioiis  weiB  seen  is  tbe 
straight  tnbnles.  The  glomenili,  except  for  the  melanosis  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  malarial  infection  was  actnaUr  present  or  reoent, 
presented  no  notable  changes.  Occasionallj  we  fannd  deeqnatiialed 
epithelinm  and  witHn  the  eap&nle  a  grannlar  maas  with  colorleii 
hyaline  ^phere^.  Bat  the  fact  is  worthy  of  mention  that  we  did  ni^H 
see  any  imbibition  of  h^Bmoglobiii  by  the  c^Unlar  elements^  nor  imi^| 
there  any  grannlea  of  haemoglobin  within  Bowman's  c&peiila  In 
many  of  the  conTotnted  tnbnles  there  were  erident  epithelial  chmgea, 
such  BB  ttirbiLl  swelling,  a  diaintegmtiDn  and  breaking  down  of  fbt 
part  of  the  protoplasm  which  lies  nearest  the  Inmen  of  the  tabok, 
fatty  degeneration,  aud  in  some  cases  a  tme  ooagnlation  necKifii^  d 
the  epithelia.  In  the  second  case  the  greater  part  of  the  tabale)  ao 
markedly  altered  contained  within  their  lumen  only  a  finely  granukr 
amorphous  detritus,  without  any  haemoglobin,  while  in  those  tnbolw 
which  contained  haemoglobin  cylinders  the  epithelium  w*aa  geQenUT 
preserved,  being  flattened  against  the  walls  of  the  tnboles,  hantig  a 
nucleos  readily  stained  with  haemotoxylin,  and  protoplasm  sometiinai 
containing  hsemoglobiu.  Other  of  the  epithelial  cellsj  however,  were 
loaded  with  granules  of  a  light  yellow  color  (bamoglobin)  like  ttr« 
constituting  the  cylinders  of  hsBmoglobLn  contained  within  th« 
tubules*  Some  of  the  cella  were  infiltrated  with  bemoglobin.  h 
the  three  other  cases  the  eume  alterations  were  foundi  though  mmt^ 
marked  in  degree,  and  there  were  also  cylinders  loaded  with  bife 
pigments. 

The  varied  aspect  of  the  renal  casts,  noted  eeiiecially  in  the  M 
three  cases  of  the  series,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  different  tiBik 
were  as  follows :  casts  formed  of  grannies  or  blocks  of  luBmoglobin 
and  others  of  filaments  stained  with  hemoglobin;  casts  like  the  pR- 
ceding  in  which,  mixed  in  with  the  mass  of  hemoglobin,  were  smiH 
nninuelear  cellular  elements  having  but  little  protoplasm  ataine^ 
with  hiemoglobLn;  casta  formed  of  little  spherules,  the  size  of  ai«<l 
blood  cell,  which  took  on  aa  iQdistinct  greenish-yellow  tint  (prepii*" 
tioMs  Eitained  with  hsematoxylin  and  eosiu) ;  casts  formed  in  p«ft  «f 
hemoglobin  detritna,  in  part  of  red  blood  corpuscles  which  wen^ 
altered  but  still  recogniEable ;  within  some  tubnlea  were  found  a^* 
mulations  of  leucocytes,  for  the  most  part  nmnncleai  (lyrapli&ti^ 
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corpuscles),  sometimes  with  protoplasm  stained  with  hsBmoglobin  or 
bile  pigments;  finally  casts  were  seen  which  consisted  of  epithelial 
cells  with  readily  stainable  nucleus  and  protoplasm  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  haemoglobin. 

In  Henle's  loops  were  found  the  various  forms  of  cylinders  de- 
scribed above;  the  investing  epithelium  of  the  loops  was  generally 
found  well  preserved.  In  the  tubules  in  the  medulla  and  pyramids 
the  casts  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  cortex,  whence  the  macro- 
scopical  appearance  of  the  pyramids.  The  lining  epithelium  in 
general  presented  no  marked  alterations  and  it  was  not  infiltrated,  as 
was  that  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  with  pigmentary  substances. 
But  there  were  also  straight  tubides  containing  accumulations  of 
hsBmoglobin  granules  in  which  the  epithelium  was  disintegrated  and 
mixed  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  with  the  masses  of  haemoglobin. 
Many  of  these  tubules  were  dilated  and  formed  little  poaches  in  the 
part  occupied  by  the  detritus  above  mentioned.  Around  some  of 
these  pigmented  cylinders,  especially  in  the  last  three  cases — those 
in  which  the  bile  pigments  prevailed,  there  was  sometimes  seen  an 
evident  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  giving  an  ap- 
I)earance  as  of  rings  and  crescents  resting  upon  these  central  pigment 
masses.  This  was  seen  most  clearly  in  the  straight  tubules,  but  oc- 
casionally also  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  Finally  among  the  epi- 
thelia  of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  of  the  loops  of  Henle  a  very  few 
elements  could  be  found  here  and  there  in  process  of  mitosis. 

In  the  interstitial  substance,  except  for  intense  hyperaemia,  no 
alteration  is  found  as  a  rule.  In  one  case  only  we  found  here  and 
there  little  accumulations  of  epithelioid  cells  with  which  leucocytes 
were  mixed,  which  formed  clearly  circumscribed  small  tubercular 
nodules ;  these  seemed  to  be  found,  however,  only  among  the  tubules 
of  the  pyramids.  (For  these  histological  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  see 
Plate  XI.) 

The  spleen  in  some  cases  presented  the  same  macroscopical  and 
microscopical  appearances  that  are  seen  in  general  in  acute  and 
chronic  malaria.  Nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles  were  often  found 
there.  We  never  saw  a  greater  number  of  globuliferous  cells  or 
those  containing  yellowisli  pigment  than  can  be  found  in  ordinary 
cases  of  grave  malarial  infection. 

The  bone  marroto  showed  essentially  the  same  lesions  as  are  seen 
in  ordinary  cases  of  malaria. 

The  Jieart  usually  had  its  ventricles  dilated.  Sometimes  it. con- 
tained a  littie  fluid  blood,  at  other  times  clotted  masses.  Not  rarely 
there  were  subpericardial  hemorrhages. 
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Pathogenesis. 

The  etiolojpcal  conditions  under  which  the  various  forms 
hBemoglobinuria  occur  are  multiple  and  complex.  Of  first  iiiipor- 
tance  we  must  regard  the  variety  of  malaria,  for  iu  fact  haBtnoglobi- 
nuria  m  found  only  in  individuals  wbo  have  or  have  had  an  estivo- 
autumnal  infection.  In  the  second  place  we  must  take  account  of 
the  alterations  in  the  organism  produced  by  a  more  or  less  eittiudd 
series  of  malarial  fevers.  The  first  condition  we  must  reganl  a* 
necessary,  but  as  not  in  itself  all  sufficient;  necessary  Ijeeauae  upiw 
the  present  we  know  certainly  of  no  cases  of  malarial  hicmoglobi- 
nuria  connected  with  the  development  of  any  other  species  of  para- 
site, and  because,  in  the  cases  recorded,  when  the  parasitea  were 
suppressed  by  means  of  quinine  the  hiEmoglobinuria  was  also  caused 
to  disappear;  not,  however,  in  itself  all  sufficient,  because  in  ver? 
many  cases  when  a  relapse  occurs  the  hoBmoglobiuuria  does  not  regu- 
larly return. 

The  etiological  importance  of  the  estivoantumnal  parasite  must  be 
conceded  for  all  the  clinical  forms  of  hfemoglobinuria  which  we  ha^fl 
described.  There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  the  caa^  of 
those  forms  of  hemoglobinuria  which  develop  while  the  maUrial 
attack  is  actuallj  present.  But  also  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
h^emoglobinuria  comes  on  after  the  malarial  attack  has  mn  its 
course,  or  in  consequence  of  the  administration  of  quinine,  tlieii&  i> 
good  reason  to  regard  as  indispensable  the  condition  that  the  infe©' 
tion  which  has  gone  before  shall  have  been  an  estivoantumnal  fevef. 
This  can  be  demonstrated  in  many  cases.  But  the  fact  that  hsBWO- 
globinuria  in  its  various  forms  prevails  especially  in  tropical  regions 
in  which  pernicious  fevers  also  prevail,  and  that  it  usually  attacks  ah 
individual  only  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  infected  district,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  etiological  influence 
of  this  species  of  malaria  is  indispensable*  ^M 

The  second  condition  may  be  demonstrated,  according  to  tl^^ 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
aiFection,  in  all  cases*     We  ourselves  know  of  but  one  case  of  malarial 
hfemoglobinuria  (observed  at  the  Hospital  of  Sau  Giovanni)  in  which 
the  attack,  which  was  cured  with  quinine,  occurred  after  only  a  leir 
paroxysms  of  a  primary  estival  infection.     But  this  obsarration  u 
exceptional,  and  because  it  is  exceptional  may  be  looked  upon  as  ol 
doubtful  authenticity.      We  must  therefore  regard  as  an  indispen- 
sable factor  in  the  production  of  hemoglobinuria  those  alterations  in 
certain  viscera,  bone  marrow,  liver,  spleen  which  are  the  invariable 
consetiuence  of  the  malarial  infection. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Since  hsBmoglobinnria  is  encountered  rarelj 
in  temperate  climates  and  frequently  in  tropical  climates,  and  espe- 
cially in  certain  definite  tropical  regions,  we  ought,  some  authors 
believe,  to  admit  the  action  of  a  climatic  factor  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  unable  to  analyze.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  this  climatic  action  is  exerted  only  upon  the  hsBmato- 
poietic  organs  and  the  blood,  which  action  is  admitted  by  many 
authorities.  We  may  note,  however,  that  importance  has  come  to  be 
given  to  the  influence  of  climate  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  re- 
gions of  malarial  hsBmoglobinuria  just  as  there  are  regions  of  benign 
tertian  fever.  Now  we  may  possibly  explain  this  climatic  influence, 
assumed  by  some  to  exist,  as  nothing  more  than  some  peculiar 
property  of  the  malarial  agent  which  dominates  in  those  regions 
where  hsemoglobinuria  prevails.  We  have  stated  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion that  the  tropical  fevers  are  produced  by  the  same  species  of 
parasites  as  the  estivoautumnal  fevers  of  the  Soman  Campagna. 
While  speaking  of  this  species  of  malaria,  in  discussing  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  fevers,  we  stated  that  it  was  a  single  and  very  widely 
diffused  si^ecies,  but  in  all  probability  including  several  varieties, 
distinguished  one  from  the  other  more  by  the  type,  the  course,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  fevers  which  they  caused  than  by  any  morphologi- 
cal peculiarities.  In  other  words,  we  held  that  the  same  species  of 
parasites  may  present  in  certain  places  special  varieties  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  the  pathogenic  action  which  they  exert  upon 
man,  and  not  by  any  fundamental  biological  characters.  It  seems 
to  us  now  very  likely  that  the  malarial  affection,  in  the  course  of 
which  hsemoglobinuria  frequently  occurs,  represents  one  of  these 
varieties.  We  are  led  to  this  manner  of  thinking  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  in  all  places  within  or  near  the  tropics  in  which  the 
tropical  fevers  properly  so  called  (estivoautumnal  fevers)  prevail  that 
hsemoglobinuria  is  equally  frequent.  For  example,  it  is  very  rare  in 
Algeria  while  it  is  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  is  rare  apparently  in  India.  It  is  very  probable  that 
these  differences  are  due  to  varieties  of  the  pathogenic  agent  rather 
than  to  the  action  of  a  hypothetical  climatic  factor. 

Finally,  since  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned  not  all 
malarial  subjects  suffer  from  hsBmoglobinuria,  in  our  climate  very 
few  indeed,  we  must  assume  that  those  who  do  suffer  from  it  must 
have  reacted  to  the  malaria  in  a  special  manner.  In  what  this  indi- 
vidual factor  consists  we  are  unable  to  say,  although  its  existence  is 
amply  demonstrated.  Many  authors  speak  of  an  idiosyncrasy,  and 
we  shall  adopt  the  word,  although  we  intend  to  indicate  thereby 
nothing  more  than  the  existence  of  an  unknown  individual  factor. 
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But  tlie  importance  of  tkia  individual  factor  is  demonstrated 
ciaUy  by  the  differences  as  regards  susceptibility  to  malarial  hjemo- 
globinuria  among  tbe  variouH  races.  It  is  known  that  tbe  different 
races  of  negrues  iire  unlike  in  tlieir  behavior  as  regards  malaria;  in 
some  places  hsemoglobinuria  occurs  among  them,  but  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eix  cases  of  malarial  fever  observed  by  F*  Plebii 
among  the  aborigines  on  the  Kameruu  coast  tliere  was  not  a  single 
case  of  ha:3moglobinuria,  while  the  affection  was  very  commou  among 
the  white  residents  of  the  same  region* 

As  regards  tlie  ^^tfithoifeneHis  very  little  positive  can  be  smdj  b©- 
cause  of  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  and  the  paucity  of  care- 
fully observed  cases.  The  anatomico-pathological  alterations  de- 
scribed, and  especially  those  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  furnish  us  vdtii 
certain  data  which  may  b©  utiliEad  in  this  study.  In  some  casee 
these  alterations  are  not  very  intense  and  resemble  closely  those 
observed  in  exi>erimental  hEemoglobinnria,  as  that  induced  by  dis- 
tilled water,  by  glycerin,  etc.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  last  tlirea  of 
those  studied  by  us,  they  are  very  grave  and  recall  those  seen  in 
hemoglobinuria  ijrovoked  by  toluilindiamin  (Afanassiev). 

The  hepatic  lesions  are  e\4dently  in  relation  with  the  increased 
affluK  of  material  destined  for  the  formation  of  bile,  whence  the  in- 
tense polychoba,  the  injection  of  the  biliary  capillaries,  etc.  The 
great  number  of  hepatic  cells  in  process  of  mitosis,  found  in  one 
case,  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  stimulation 
by  the  bile  retained  in  great  iiuantity  in  the  biliary  capillaries.  We 
know  indeed  that  even  in  cases  of  simple  ligature  of  the  ductus  choled*— ^ 
ochus  the  resulting  stagnation  of  bile  within  the  liver  produces 
gressive  cellular  changes  as  well  as  j^rogressive  modifications  (mito— -^ 
sis)  of  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  renal  alterations  vary  according  to  whether  there  has  been  Bsmm^ 
elimination  simply  of  haemoglobin  and  albumin  (as  in  our  Cases  I^   I 
and  n.)  or  also  of  bile  pigments  (as  in  Cases  III.,  IT.j  and  V*)^-i 
the  lesions  in  the  latter  case  are  more  grave  than  in  the  former,     I^^' 
may  be  stated  first  of  all  that  the  changes  in  the  glomeruli^  ©vej»^ 
when  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  always,  apparently  afc 
least,  of  slight  importance,  and  nothing  discoverable  on  histolo^cal 
examination  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  hi^moglobin  is  eliminate<l    , 
through  them.     Everything,  however,  causes  us  to  believe  that  ih&    \ 
hajmoglobin  is  eliminated  by  means  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules, 
and  especially,  if  not  exclusively^  by  that  of  the  convoluted  tubulefl. 
Indeed,  in  the  convoluted  tubes  we  find  epithelial  cells  eontainiofir 
granules  of  hiemoglobin  and  also  epithelial  cells,  the  protoplasm  of 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  being  impregnated  with  this  sub- 
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stance;  and  besides  we  find  the  most  varied  regressive  changes  from 
simple  cloudy  swelling  to  coagulation  necrosis.  These  last-men- 
tioned changes  are  probably  the  consequence  of  the  eliminative  work 
in  which  the  epithelial  cells  are  actively  engaged;  indeed,  even  in  the 
convoluted  tubules  in  which  the  epithelium  is  most  gravely  altered 
we  find  no  evidences  whatever  that  there  is  a  passive  infiltration  of 
hasmoglobin.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  anuria  with  which  cer- 
tain cases  terminate  is  due  to  the  extensive  alterations  in  the  secret- 
ing epithelium,  and  that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  passive  blocking  up 
of  the  tubules  with  casts  of  hsBmoglobin,  as  several  authors  believe. 

But  the  changes  above  described  are  important  especially  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  the  part  taken  by  the  kidneys  in  the  elimination 
of  the  haemoglobin.  Ponfick's  theory  is  that  when  the  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles  occurs  in  the  circulation,  the  fragments  and  the 
shadows  of  the  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  spleen,  while  the  color- 
ing matter  is  taken  up  by  the  liver  and  transformed  into  bilirubin; 
and  it  is  only  when  these  organs  are  incapable  of  working  over  the 
remains  of  the  corpuscles  and  transforming  the  haemoglobin  that  the 
Iddneys  intervene  and  eliminate  the  excess  of  this  substance. 

Against  this  theory  Murri  has  cited  many  facts  and  opposed  many 
arguments.  He  has  noted,  for  example,  that  hsemoglobinsemia  may 
exist  for  hours  without  there  being  any  hsemoglobinuria,  which  leads 
JIB  to  believe  that  the  kidneys  do  not  i)erform  the  merely  passive 
function  of  filtration.  Arguing  also  from  the  fact  that  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  urine  shows  that  a  renal  nfbdification  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  htomoglobinuria,  Murri  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  kidneys  do  not  allow  the  hsemoglobin  to  pass  until  they 
liave  begun  to  suffer  in  the  integrity  of  their  functions. 

Our  own  histological  observations  have  led  us  to  a  theory  which 
is  quite  similar  to  this.  Indeed,  many  hold  to  the  opinion  of  Ludwig 
that  the  function  of  the  glomeruli  consists  in  a  pure  filtration,  but  on 
the  other  hand  no  one  doubts  that  the  epithelia  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  have  an  active  function  in  regard  to  the  materials  that  are 
brought  to  them  by  the  cai)illary  current.  Then  since  the  haemoglo- 
bin is  removed,  as  we  hold,  by  the  epithelium  we  can  exclude  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  eliminated  by  simple  filtration,  and  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  epithelial  cells  become  actively 
charged  with  this  material  iu  order  later  to  excrete  it. 

The  results  of  a  histological  examination  of  the  kidneys  also  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  haemoglobin  is  eliminated  in  part  in  solution, 
in  part  under  the  form  of  granules  or  fragments  which  may  be  found 
in  such  abundance  in  the  urine  as  to  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  sediment.     This  leads  to  the  further  belief  that  the  destruction  of 
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the  red  blood  corpuscles  during  the  febrile  fmroxjsm  takes  plAOO 
through  fmgmBDtatiou  (erjthrorrhexiE},  especially  in  thoee  Titottm 
in  whi<.!L  we  &ud  depoBited  the  greatest  (luautily  of  theae  same  frig^ 
lilentii  and  their  derivatives,  that  is  to  say  the  liver  and  kidJItfi* 
We  cannot  conceive  of  this  fragmentation  as  anything  else  than  tls» 
consequence  of  a  precediug  corpuscular  death.  And  Binee  the  fn^ 
menta  tend  naturally  to  be  arrested  in  the  organs  in  which  liief 
originate,  we  can  readily  understand  the  absence  of  altered  ted  ow- 
puscles  in  the  peripheral  circnhition,  as  w?i8  noted  by  tts,  or  tfaisr 
extreme  rarity,  as  reported  by  others.  The«e  fragments  would  bo  la 
part  eliminated  as  such,  in  part  their  hfemogiobin  would  be  disaolvAd 
out;  and  so  to  erythrorrhexis  would  be  added  erythrolysis*  Aim! 
since  this  last  phase  of  the  process  would  take  place  in  the  circuhi- 
tion  in  the  same  viscera  in  whieh  the  fra^^raents  were  dejitiwitiH!, 
which  viscera  hold  aud  eliminate  the  I)roken-up  retl  eorpusclaa*  wt 
find  an  explauation  of  tlie  contradictory  results  obtaiueil  bj  various 
authors  who  have  made  an  examination  of  the  senuu  dariog  the  attack, 
some  of  whom  found  dissolved  haemoglobin,  while  others  found  none. 
This  mode  of  conception  of  the  hfiBmatio  theory  avoids  certaui 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it.  Just  as  in  the  other 
forms  of  paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria,  we  find  here  also  thoea  who 
hold  to  the  hromatic  theory,  according  to  which  the  dissolvittg  out  d 
the  htemoglobin  takes  place  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  |ia;ti- 
sans  of  the  renal  theory.  The  latter  base  their  belief  on  the  fact  that 
we  often  fail  to  finfl  hiemoglobin  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  blocd 
drawn  by  phlebotomy  during  the  attack  of  malarial  hii^moglobitittrii; 
some,  as  Berthier,  have  never  found  the  serum  colored.  In  Ibi 
second  place  tliey  rest  upon  the  anatomico-pathological  findiugi  ti 
the  kidneys,  in  which  we  note  au  intense  congestion  and  often  alio 
hemorrhftgic  infarcts.  As  to  the  first  argumeut,  we  may  remark  thai 
the  fact  of  not  fiuding  colored  serum  duriag  the  attack  does  not  «s* 
elude  the  iiosHibility  of  a  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  t«- 
sets;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  which  forbids  us  to  believe  thai  enchft 
destruction  may  take  place  ouly  within  the  vessels  of  certain  riaoefip 
which  suddenly  attract,  so  to  say,  and  ra[udly  eliminate  the  pmodndi 
of  such  destruction.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  alreatly  noted^ 
absence  of  coloring  in  the  serum  maybe  explained  iu  certttiiK 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuselea  tikes 
place,  aticordiug  to  our  observations,  in  two  stages^  and  that  fnig> 
mentation  and  agglutination  of  the  red  corpuaclea  precede  their  ilj** 
solution;  the  corpuscles  become  agglutinated  and  fragmentation 
occuTis  in  the  circulation  of  these  very  viscera  which  are  charged  wtlk 
the  final  disposition  of  the  products  of  thia  diBSolutioii* 
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On  the  other  hand,  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  reoal  origin  of 
the  htemoglobinuria  are  the  changes  in  the  liver  demonstrable  by 
both  climeal  aud  anatomical  examination.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  theory  that  the  hBemoglobinuria  is  due  to  congestion  and  hemor- 
rhagic infarction  of  the  kidneys  is  one  which  finds  no  support  in 
what  pathology  teaches  us  of  the  consequences  of  such  renal  le- 
sions; and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  renal  hemorrhages  are  not 
always  found,  and  indeed  they  were  not  found  iu  the  cases  examined 
by  na. 

But  what  are  the  factors  of  this  necrosis  and  dissolution  of  the  red 
blood  corpuBcles  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  As  we  have  already 
said,  although  we  may  affirm  that  all  the  clinical  forms  of  hcemoglo- 
binoria  found  iu  malarial  patients  are  certainly  connected  with  the 
malarial  infection,  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mtimate  relation  be- 
tween this  phenomenon  and  the  infection  itself. 

The  forms  of  malarial  hinmoglobinuria  in  which  the  parasites  are 
fonnd  in  the  blood  and  which  are  curable  with  quinine,  would  seem 
at  first  siglit  more  readily  interpreted  than  the  others.  It  is  known 
that  the  estivoantumnal  parasites  can  cause  an  early  death  of  the 
red  corpuscles  and  dissolution  of  hjemoglobin,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  sometimes  find  parasites  w^ithin  decolorized  erythrocytes. 
Now  some  have  assumed  that  in  certain  cases  this  mode  of  death  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  ns,  prevails  over  the 
other  modes  (crenation,  the  formation  of  black  pigment,  etc,},  and 
that  there  then  occurs  a  liberation  of  hiemoglobiu  in  the  blood  iu  the 
quantity  that  is  necessary,  according  to  Ponfick,  to  produce  hfiemo- 
globinuria.  But  this  interpretation  cannot  stand  against  criticism* 
Before  all  we  find  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations  that  there 
la  no  relation  whatever  between  the  number  of  parasites  found  in  the 
blood  and  the  gravity  of  the  h Hemoglobinuria.  Nor  do  we  find  in 
this  theory  any  explanation  of  why  in  some  cases  the  hfemoglobinuria 
may  cease  w^hile  the  maUirial  infection  still  i>6rsists.  All  this  leads 
OS  to  believe,  and  with  reason,  that  the  causal  relation  between  the 
parasitic  invasion  and  htemnglobinuria  is  not  such  a  simple  one  as 
the  partisans  of  this  hypothesis  would  have  ns  believe. 

And  on  the  other  hand  w^hen  we  come  to  study  the  forms  of 
hjemoglobinuria  w^hich  follow  the  administration  of  quinine,  we  can- 
not even  here  admit  that  the  quinine  acts  simply  as  a  h^emolytio 
poison*  The  experimental  proof  that  quinine  by  itself  alone  dis- 
Bolves  the  red  corpuscles  in  those  subjects  in  whom  quinine  hremo- 
globinuria  is  seen,  is  completely  wanting.  Nor,  admitting  this 
hiemolytic  action  of  quinine,  can  we  understand  why  within  short 
periods,    under    apparently  identical    conditions,    haemoglobinuria 
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Bometimes  follows  and  Bometimes  does  not  follow  the  admin  iatratiou 
of  quiisiiie*  We  may  conclude  tlxerefore  that,  while  there  caa  be  no 
doubt  that  in  aome  malarial  subjects  hmmoglobiiiuria  follows,  some- 
times with  great  consitancj,  the  administratioii  of  quinine,  yet  the 
quimne  itself  does  Dot  act  b,y  dissolving  the  red  blood  corpuscles  lite 
a  hitmioljtic  poison,  but  acts  in  some  altofe^^ether  special  manner. 

MuiTi,  who  investigated  the  pathogenesis  of  quinine  h^Binoglo- 
binnria  in  a  typical  case  of  the  disease,  was  unable  to  see  that  ih& 
blood  of  his  patient,  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  (|uiuine  dissolved 
in  variable  proportions  in  physiological  salt  s<:>lufcion,  and  kejit  for 
several  days,  acted  in  any  other  way  than  the  blood  of  a  healthy  iier^ 
son  so  treated*  Quinine  therefore  dc^es  not  exercise  its  solvent  aetioa 
directly  upon  the  red  c^rpiaecles,  nor  does  it  act  directly  upon  tk^ 
plasma  by  changing  its  composition.  But  Murri  adds:  **  Whoerer 
would  assert,  however,  that  this  chemical  change  in  the  plasma  ciin- 
tiai  occur  during  life  would  go  beyond  what  the  exijeriment  gm^s 
justification  for,  since  the  (ininine  acting  upon  the  various  functions 
might  induce  indirectly  a  chemical  change  in  the  plasma  in  whict 
the  reil  blood  corpuscles  could  no  longer  maintain  their  physiological 
unity."  And  he  concludes  that  between  the  quinine  and  the  retl 
corpuscles  there  must  be  some  intermediate  factors  which  lead  indi- 
rectly to  hoBinoglobinuria* 

As  regards  the  ca.ses  of  spontaneous  hfemoglobinuria  which  aocmi 
in  malarial  subjects  in  wliose  blood  no  parasites  can  be  foimd  or  who 
have  not  been  taking  (juinine,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  any  at- 
tempt has  yet  been  made  to  explain  them.  Neither  do  we  know 
whether  there  have  been  any  attempts  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
hajmogh^binuria,  even  in  the  same  patient,  may  occur  under  cfUuH- 
tions  apjiarently  very  dissimilar;  that  is  to  say,  at  one  time  Ifter  the 
administration  of  iiuinino,  at  another  time  without  any  quinine  hat- 
ing been  given,  at  one  time  when  parasites  are  present  in  tlie  blood 
at  another  when  none  can  be  found. 

This  great  irregularity  might  possibly  lead  us  to  regard  hemo- 
globinuria as  simply  £in  associated  phenomenon  or  a  complieatioa 
of  malaria,  as  Yersin  believed,  who  discovered  in  the  urine  of  two  pa* 
tienfei  certain  small  bacilli  which  he  cultivated  and  found  pathogenic 
for  rabbits  and  mice ;  hc^  concluded  therefore  that  liiumoglobinuriA 
has  nothing  essentially  to  do  with  malaria.  These  observations,  bow- 
ever,  have  not  been  confirmed*  Bertliier,  for  example,  collecting  thd 
urine  with  all  antiseptic  precautious,  found  no  microorganisms  in  it 
But  more  than  this,  when  we  see  hfemoglobinuria  associated  not  with 
malaria  in  f^eneral,  but  always  with  a  special  form  of  the  infection, 
leaving  aside  the  other  considerations  referred  to  above,  we  c&imot 
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doubt  concerning  the  causal  relation  between  this  species  of  malaria 
and  hsBmoglobinuria. 

Whoever  would  undertake  to  construct  a  theory  regarding  the 
pathogenesis  of  this  morbid  syndrome  ought  to  take  into  account  all 
the  etiological  conditions  and  the  clinical  observations  above  noted. 
And  in  the  first  place  he  should  explain  why  haemoglobinuria,  even 
in  those  tropical  regions  where  it  is  most  prevalent  and  in  most  in- 
tense form,  does  not  afifect  the  new  arrivals,  but  only  those  who  have 
already  had  many  attacks  of  fever  and  have  become,  so  to  saj,  accli- 
mated ;  the  affection  comx>orts  itself,  therefore,  in  a  manner  entirely 
different  from  the  usual  grave  forms  of  malaria  (the  pernicious 
fevers).  In  the  second  place  he  should  explain  why  the  affection 
presents  itself  under  such  varied  conditions  as  we  have  mentioned 
above ;  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  known  etiologi- 
cal conditions  (presence  or  absence  of  parasites,  administration  or 
not  of  quinine,  changes  in  the  viscera  due  to  progressive  malaria, 
etc.)  are  not  sufficient,  each  in  itself,  but  on  the  other  hand  each  one 
represents  one  factor  in  a  complex  cause  to  which  the  phenomenon  is 
due. 

In  conclusion,  the  facts  above  noted  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
malarial  parasites  are  not  the  producers  of  the  hsemolytic  substance, 
since  in  such  case  we  cannot  explain  why  the  hsemoglobinuria  may 
cease  while  the  infection  continues.  It  is  true  that  in  other  cases  the 
administration  of  quinine  and  the  destruction  of  the  parasites  lead  to 
a  cure  of  the  hsBmoglobinuria ;  in  that  case,  however,  we  do  not  sup- 
press the  cause  of  the  hsemolysis,  but  the  occasion  through  which  the 
haemolysis  has  taken  place.  In  the  same  way  it  is  not  the  quinine 
which  is  itself  the  hflemolytic  substance  or  which  directly  causes  its 
formation.  All  this  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  (luinine  and 
the  parasites  are  secondary  factors  of  this  phenomenon,  and  that 
there  remains  some  essential  and  fundamental  factor  which  is  as  yet 
entirely  beyond  our  ken. 

What  now  can  we  assume  in  regard  to  this  fundamental  factor? 
Bignami  has  proposed  an  hypothesis  which  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  recent  experiments  concemiug  haemolysis.  It  is  known  that  the 
haemolytic  property  of  the  serum  of  one  animal  in  respect  to  the  red 
corpuscles  of  another  animal  resembles  the  bacteriolytic  properties 
of  the  serum  of  an  immune  animal  in  respect  to  the  bacteria  against 
which  that  animal  has  been  immunized.  Wo  know,  for  exami)le,  that 
an  animal  which  has  been  immunized  against  cholera  has  a  serum 
capable  of  dissolving  the  cholera  vibrios  introduced  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  In  a  similar  way,  if  we  treat,  as  did  Bordet,  a  guinea- 
pig  with  repeated  injections  of  the  blood  of  a  rabbit,  the  serum  of  the 
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former  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  vitro  the  red  corpuaclee 
of  a  rabbit — a  property  which  the  serum  of  the  guinea-pig  doe^  not 
normally  possess*  Preceding  the  solvent  action  occurs  an  aggluti- 
nation  of  the  red  corpi^cles.  Heating  to  Sd""  C.  takes  away  thin 
hiemolytio  property,  but  the  serum  thus  rendered  inactive  by  iieatiiig 
regains  ita  hemolytic  power  upon  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
normal  serum  from  the  guinearpig  or  even  from  the  rabbit.  This 
hasmolytio  property  is  a  specific  one;  tlie  senim  of  the  guiuaa'piK 
posatiSHing  this  action  does  not  dissolve  the  retl  blood  corpuaclea  of 
another  guinea-pig  or  of  a  pige<:>n,  and  is  but  slightly  bie^molytie  u 
regartls  the  Wood  of  a  rat  or  of  some  other  aninials.  Bordet  hM 
shown  further  that,  if  in  t)ic  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig  tresli^^ 
by  successive  iiijectif>tis  of  the  blood  of  the  rabbit  tliere  is  injected  ^^^ 
certain  quantity  (2c»c,,  for  example)  of  defibrinated  rabbit's  bltiod, 
the  corfmscles  thus  introduced  are  rapidly  destroyed,  and  after  &  (aw 
minutes  the  Unid  withdrawn  from  the  peritoneid  caYity  is  of  m  rimi 
red  color.  When  a  similar  iDJection  is  nnhde  into  the  peritooeil 
cavity  of  another,  untreated  guinea-pig  the  red  corpnselea  are  ant 
altered  at  aU  at  first,  but  are  finally  taken  in  by  the  phagocytes. 

Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth  have  shown  that  the  serum  of  a  gotl 
treated  for  eight  mouths  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  blood  of 
a  ram  at^[iiires  the  same  properties*  The  serum  of  such  a  goat  will 
rapidly  dissolve  the  blood  of  a  ram  in  vitro,  while  the  senun  of  ail 
untreated  goat  possesses  no  such  action. 

To  explain  the  pheuoraeua  of  haemolysis,  as  also  those  of  liafiteij^- 
olysis,  it  is  necessary  to  assume,  according  to  Pfeiffer,  the  exisleno^ 
of  two  lx)dies— one  resistant  and  s[iecific,  the  immunizitig  body,  ainL 
a  very  unstable  one  (the  "additional  substance*'  of  Ehrlich).     Tb(i»^ 
first  would  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  animal  in  a  stable  and  inactini^H 
form.     Under  certain  conditions,  for  example  when  the  aninud  ia  ii^^^ 
oculated  with  cholera  vibrios  against  which  it  has  been  immunijiBd^. 
this  substance  is  transformed  into  an  active  and  specific  substaiiOB^ 
The  same  thing  takes  place  in  vitro  if  we  add  to  the  immune  sentm  i^ 
small  ([uantity  of  normal  serum.     In  this  serum  there  is  then  some^- 
thing  (the  "additional  substance")  iu  very  minute  c|U&ntity  whielm 
changes  the  inactive  substance  into  an  active  form ;  this  same  ^  soine' 
thing*'  in  tlie  body  of  the  animal  is  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  ani- 
mal itself  so  long  as  the  presence  of  the  active  cholera  vibrioe 
tinues.     The  bat*teriolytic  (mitffttis  muiamlU  the  hii*molytlci) 
of  this  substance  ia  comparable  to  that  of  a  ferment  and  is  rtrMljr 
specific.     Thus  a  given  serum  is  active  against  a  single  speciea  of 
bacteria,  or  is  hemolytic  in  presence  of  only  a  given  sfiecies  of  het- 
erogeneous blood. 
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Similarly  we  may  believe  that  in  some  individuals  who  have  been 
for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  influence  of  one  malarial  species  (esti- 
'voautumnal  or  tropical  infection),  there  is  gradually  effected  a  modi- 
fication of  the  plasma  in  which  is  formed  a  substance^  capable  of 
dissolving  the  specifically  altered  red  blood  corpuscles  (a  lysin). 
'This  substance  is  normally  not  free  and  active  in  the  plasma,  but  is 
freed  and  becomes  active  when  some  other  influence  intervenes  which 
MctB  like  the  '^additional  substance"  (addiment,  of  Ehrlich  and  Mor- 
genroth).  This  additional  substance  may  in  certain  cases  be  repre- 
sented by  the  products  of  a  parasitic  invasion,  in  other  and  much 
lees  frequent  cases  by  quinine ;  thus  the  parasites,  like  the  quinine, 
«re  but  the  occasion  of  the  hsBmoglobinuric  attack,  not  the  whole 
cause.  In  other  cases  (postmalarial  spontaneous  hsQmoglobinuria) 
the  occasion -of  the  attack  is  unknown  to  us,  unless  one  would  regard 
as  imx>ortant  in  this  respect  the  fact,  which  is  not  infrequently  re- 
oorded  by  writers,  that  the  attack  came  on  after  a  meal. 

But  in  the  same  individual  who  has  had  hsemoglobinuria  during  a 
malarial  attack  and  after  the  administration  of  quinine,  the  malarial 
affection  may  continue  to  relapse  and  the  quinine  may  continue  to  be 
given,  and  yet  there  is  no  return  of  the  haemoglobinuria.  This  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  supposed  alteration  of  the  plasma  is  of  the 
kind  that  exhausts  itself  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  greater 
number  of  individuals ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  this  if  We  compare 
{he  process  by  which  this  haemolytic  lysin  is  formed  to  that  by  which 
a  bacteriolytic  lysin  is  formed  in  animals  treated  in  a  certain  way. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  the 
I)eculiar  property  of  the  serum  remains  permanently,  as  for  example 
in  certain  cases  of  quinine  hsemoglobinuria. 

Certain  facts  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  formation  of  this 
haemolytic  ferment  takes  place  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  hypothesis  put  forth  by  Bignami  leads  us  then  to  the  assump- 
tion of  (1)  an  alteration  in  the  plasma  which  is  effected  little  by  little 
as  a  consequence  of  a  specific  change  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
through  which  a  certain  number  of  them  come  to  behave  in  respect 
to  the  organism  like  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  another  species  of 
animal;  (2)  the  formation,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  of  a  sub- 
stance in  the  plasma  which  is  capable  under  certain  conditions  of 
becoming  hsemolytic. 

As  appears  immediately,  the  fundamental  condition  is  the  specific 
alteration  in  the  red  corpuscles.  We  may  assume  as  almost  definitely 
established  that  there  are  in  the  blood  of  malarial  subjects,  in  addition 
to  the  gross  changes  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  parasites,  certain 
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other  intimate  modifioatioiiE  not  discoverable  on  microscxipical  ©lami- 
nation.    It  suffices,  for  example,  to  remember  tbat  in  a  relapse  a  para- 
sitic invasion  apparently  identical  with  that  of  the  primary  attack  maj 
cause  a  diijiinution  in  the  number  of  re*i  blood  corpuscles  much  Ifiifl 
marked  than  the  one  that  took  place  in  the  fii-st  attack.     Now  along- 
side of  these  useful  modifications,  which  we  may  regard  as  t!ie  resdt 
of  an  incomplete  inamunization  process,  we  may  admit  that  there 
may  l>e  other  harmful  ones  through  which  abnormal  red  corjioscles 
are  formed.     The  consequence  of  this  sjiecific  alteration  in  the  blond 
would  Im  the  production  in  the  plasma  of  a  capability  for  diaaolriBg 
the  abnormal  red  corpuscles,  in  the  same  way  that  the  senitn  of  & 
rabbit  treated  with  successive  injections  of  the  blr>od  of  a  gniDea-f4* 
acquires  after  a  certain  time  the  property  of  dissolving  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  of  the  guinea-pig. 

This  hypothesis  would  explain  the  fact  that  attacks  of  hiBmf>glo- 
binuria  occur  only  after  the  malarial  infection  has  lasted  a  long  tim^; 
since  the  assumed  alteration  in  the  plasma  would  require  a  long  time 
for  its  prcKluction.  It  would  also  explain  the  appareut  irregubuitj 
and  accidental  character  of  the  plienomenonj  which  depend  upon  tk 
complexity  of  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  its  iirodactioa* 
It  further  explains  the  irregularity  in  the  action  of  quinine  and  of 
the  existing  parasitic  invasion;  indeed,  in  the  same  indiWdoa]  we 
may  have  hiemoglobinuria  with  parasites  in  the  blood  without  &^ 
intervention  of  quinine,  hTemoglobLnnria  after  the  action  of  quinii**, 
and  finally  spontaneous  hiemoglobinuria  without  the  preeeoce  of 
parasites  in  tlie  blood  and  without  the  previous  adminlstratioti  of 
quinine.  All  this  inclines  us  to  assume,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  hjpoib- 
esis,  that  the  action  of  the  parasites  or  of  the  quinine  possessed  i 
secondary  importance  in  comparison  with  some  otlier  unknown  factor 
which,  according  to  the  theory,  is  represented  by  a  newly  developed 
property  of  the  plasma.  The  malarial  parasites  and  the  quioiDe 
represent  only  the  agent  which  liberates  the  hfpmolytic  BubstiiiM?^i 
like  the  "addiment"  in  the  eippriments  of  Pfeiffer  and  Ehrlich; 
they  represent  therefore  only  the  occasion  of  the  attack* 

It  is  probable  that  certain  poisons  in  the  blood  which  pixxlot* 
heBttJoglobiuuria  only  accidentally,  like  toluilindiatmn  ia  dogs,  a*^ 
not  directly  but  indirectly  by  an  analogous  prooess. 


The  main  interest  in  the  various  clinical  forms  of  hf^maglobioiifift 
above  described  is  connected  with  the  question  of  treatment,  coneorn^ 
iug  which  there  is  still  much  contention.     We  find,  in  faet|  on  <m 
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side  authors  (Steudel,  Kiichely  aud  others)  who  suggest  the  treat- 
ment of  tropical  hsemoglobinuria  with  enormous  doses  of  quinine, 
while  others,  like  Tomaselli  and  the  brothers  Plehn,  attribute  the 
fatal  issue  or  the  grave  course  of  many  hsemoglobinuric  attacks  to 
the  obstinacy  of  physicians  in  the  tropics  in  giving  quinine. 

According  to  our  observations  the  conduct  of  the  physician  ought 
to  vary  in  the  different  cases.  When  hsemoglobinuria  occurs  in  a 
malarial  subject  who  has  not  been  taking  quinine,  and  the  develox>- 
ment  of  the  malarial  parasites  takes  place  in  the  blood  in  the  attack 
or  in  a  succession  of  attacks  at  short  intervals,  a  disappearance  of  the 
parasites  and  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysms  of  haBmoglobinuria  may 
follow  the  exhibition  of  quinine,  as  in  the  cases  of  Marchiafava, 
Bossoni,  and  others.  Naturally  in  postmalarial  hsemoglobinuria  when 
there  are  no  parasites  in  the  blood,  there  is  no  reason  for  giving 
quinine.  The  only  guide  then  indicating  to  the  jihysician  whether 
to  give  or  to  withhold  quinine  ought  to  be  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  blood. 

In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a  hacmoglobinuric  paroxysm 
comes  on  from  two  to  six  hours  after  the  administration  of  (luinine  it 
will  be  well  for  the  physician  to  refrain  from  giving  the  drug  in  large 
doses.  A  careful  study  of  the  cases  of  this  sort  recorded  in  the 
literature  shows  plainly,  we  believe,  that  quinine  exercises  no  useful 
action  upon  the  hsBmoglobinuria  even  if  it  does  not  aggravate  it,  as 
it  did  in  many  of  the  cases  of  Tomaselli  and  the  Plehns.  According 
to  these  authors  the  course  of  hsBmoglobinuria  treated  without  qui- 
nine is  much  milder  and  shorter  than  that  of  paroxysms  in  which 
this  drug  is  given ;  and  this  happens  so  regularly  that  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  a  specifically  injurious  action  of  quinine  in  these  cases. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  one  is  not  justified  in  giving  ciuinine 
during  the  attack  in  those  cases  in  which,  by  the  repetition  of  the 
fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  causal  nexus  between  the  (juinine 
and  the  haemoglobinuria. 

It  is  diflScult  to  indicate  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  phy- 
sician in  those  cases  in  which  paroxysms  of  hvemoglobinuria  recur 
with  a  certain  regularity  when  quinine  is  administered  in  successive 
relapses.  Although  in  these  cases  the  quinine  does  not  lose  its  cura- 
tive action  over  the  malarial  infection  (Tomaselli),  yet  the  harm 
which  may  come  to  the  patient  through  the  hsemoglobinuric  parox- 
ysms may  be  very  great.  It  may  be  added  tliat  the  most  minute 
doses  of  quinine,  however  administered,  and  all  the  preparations  that 
contain  quinine  may  produce  in  these  subjects  the  same  injurious 
effects.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  these  cases  to  limit  ourselves  to 
counselling  such  measures  as  may  favor  the  gradual  attenuation  of 
Vol.  XIX.— 33 
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the  infection  until  a  spontaneous  cure  is  obtained.     (See  the  sectioii 
on  Treatment  of  Malaria.) 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  itself  ought  to  be  Bymptotnatic. 
Stimulants  and  inhalations  of  oxygen  are  advised  when  cyanosis  and 
dyspncDa  are  present,  and  opium  and  chloral  to  combat  the  agitation; 
some  French  writers  (Berthier)  advise  chloroform  in  these  case©. 
Ergotin  has  been  recommended  by  some,  but  rather  it  would  seem  in 
consequence  of  certain  theoretical  views  regarding  the  pathogenesii 
than  as  the  result  of  sound  clinical  obserTation.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  different  meaaures  pro- 
posed when  we  consider  that  the  haBmoglobinuric  paroxysm  often 
subsides  spontaneously,  as  we  learn  from  the  observations  of  Katl- 
stock,  Plehn,  ourselves,  and  others. 
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MICROORGANISMS. 


Historical  Introduction. 

The  existence  of  the  belief  in  the  capacity  of  minute  organisms  to 
transmit  disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  earliest  human  records. 
The  Roman  writer,  Varro,  concluded  that  as  large  insects,  such  as 
flies,  were  capable  of  doing  injury  to  animals,  there  must  exist  still 
smaller  animal  forms,  some  even  invisible,  equally  pernicious  in  their 
workings.     Paracelsus  also  would  appear  to  have  entertained  a  belief 
in  living  agents  as  morbific  factors,  for  he  sx)eaks  of  the  germs  (semi- 
nium)  of  disease.     The  first  important  observations  upon  microscopic 
forms  of  life  as  the  cause  of  disease  date  from  Athanasius  Kircher 
(1671),  from  whom  originated  the  conception  of  a  covtagium  auima- 
turn.     "That  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth  vibrate  with  innumer- 
able insects  is  so  certain  that  the  proof  can  be  brought  at  once  before 
the  eyes.     It  has  been  known  everywhere  in  the  world  that  worms 
develop  out  of  decomposing  substances.     But  it  was  not  until  the 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  microscope  that  it  was  possible  to  show 
that  all  putrefying  substances  contain  an  innumerable  brood  of  mi- 
nute *  worms '  which  cannot  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye.     This  is 
a  fact  which  I  also  could  not  have  believed  had  I  not,  through  many 
vears*  repeated  observations,  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement"  (Loeffler').     The  imperfections  of  the  microscopes   of 
Kircher's  time  did  riot  permit  of  a  more  definite  description  of  the 
minute  forms  of  life  which  he  discovered  in  decomposing  substances. 
But  his  observations,  imperfect  as  they  were,  immediately  suggested 
the  far-reaching  conclusions  that  tlie  causes  of  certain  diseases  might 
be  sought  in  some  such  microscopic  living  forms. 

This  train  of  reasoning  is  not  so  diflScult  to  follow  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  prevailing  opinions  of  that  time  ascribed  the  origin  of 
disease  to  some  modification,  perhaps  putrefaction,  of  a  "humor" 
hidden  away  in  some  recess  of  the  body,  and  that  Kircher  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  whenever  putrefaction  occurred,  the  microscope 
showed  the  existence  of  those  microscopic  forms  which  he  called 
**  worms. "  The  microscope  was  applied  by  him  to  the  study  of  man- 
ifold objects— blood,  pus,  etc. — and  he  believed  that  in  the  pus  de- 
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rived  from  the  lesions  of  bubonic  plague  he  had  discoTered  similar 
verminons  parasites.  Through  this  observation  Kircher  believed  that 
lie  had  brought  proof  of  the  actual  existeuce  of  a  **  cootagimn  aniiim* 
turn." 

Advances  in  our  Itnowledge  of  microscopic  forms  of  life  aucoeeded 
rapidly  after  the  greater  i>erfBction  of  the  simple  microscope  (An* 
toDj  Van  Leeuwenhoek,  1^95),  Leeuvrenhoek  had  already,  in  1675, 
discovered  iu  rain  water  actively  motile  animal  germs  of  such  e^ctraor- 
dinarily  small  size  that  the  most  distinguished  microscopist  of  that 
time,  Kobert  Hook,  was  for  many  years  incapable  of  confirming  these 
observations  because  of  the  fact  that  moulded  lenses  were  employed 
by  him,  while  those  used  by  Leeuwenhoek  were  ground  and  ixjlished, 

Leeuwenhoek  extended  his  ob8er\^ations  to  sea-water,  spring-^water^ 
vegetable  infusions,  the  intestinal  contents  of  flies,  frogs,  pigeons, 
hens,  and  his  own  diarrhoeic  stools,  and  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  minute  living  bodies  of  divers  si^es^  and  distinguish* 
able  in  respect  to  form,  size,  and  mode  of  locomotion.  He  first  accu- 
rately described  forms  which  can  now  easily  be  identified  as  bacilli 
and  spirilla. 

Great  interest  was  awakened  by  these  discoveries,  so  that  within 
the  next  few  years  material  from  many  sources  had  been  studied  with 
the  microscope*  Andry  (1701)  believed  that  the  air,  water,  vinegar, 
fermenting  wine,  old  beer,  cider,  and  sour  milk  were  filled  with  germs; 
that  blood,  urine,  and  the  pustules  of  smallpox  contained  mic^oo^ 
ganisms;  and  that  in  syphilis  no  part  of  the  body  was  free  from  their 
presence.  Laucisi  (1718)  ascrilied  the  injurious  qualities  of  marsh 
air  to  invisible  animals;  and  Vallisneri  (1733),  Goiffon,  and  Lebegne 
(1721)  felt  assured  that  the  pest,  which  prevailed  in  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles in  the  year  1721,  was  caused  by  similar  animal  forms*  Heae- 
tioD  to  these  far-reaching  and  often  insufficiently  founded  views  was 
not  wanting;  but  despite  the  satire  and  ridicule  heaped  upon  its  sup- 
porters the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  **  contagium  animatum*'  contin- 
ued to  exist  The  great  Linn»Bus  (1757),  knowing  nothing  of  the 
use  of  the  microscope  and  regarding  with  suspicion  all  observations 
made  with  it,  himself  held  that  the  whole  series  of  minute  living  forms 
should  be  assigned  to  one  class  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  **  chaos," 
but  nevertheless  believed  that  among  tliese  forms  the  contagium  of 
disease  and  the  causes  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation  might  linger 

Plenciz  (1762)  showed  great  acumen  in  the  application  of  Lft&u- 
wenhoek*s  discoveries.  He  pointed  out  that  not  only  was  it  ueeeeflAiy 
to  assume  an  increase  in  and  dissemination  of  the  contagium,  but  also 
that  the  "  seminium"  must  for  every  kind  of  disease  be  a  speeinl  ona 
Just  as  one  form  of  plant  reproduces  a  airaLlar  form^  so  tbei«  develops 
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out  of  the  ^seminium"  of  scarlet  fever  always  scarlet  fever;  out  of 
that  of  smallpox,  always  smallpox. 

Yon  Gleichen-Bussworm  studied  the  microscopic  forms  of  life  con- 
taiued  in  various  infusions,  and  was  able  to  discriminate  and  illus- 
trate twenty-one  different  types.  He  described  the  rod,  the  vibrio, 
the  coccus,  sxArillum,  and  streptococcus,  but  the  scientific  value  of 
his  observations  stands  in  no  proi)ortion  to  the  care  and  pains  with 
which  they  were  carried  out. 

The  first  important  attempt  to  develop  a  system  for  microscopic 
beings  that  was  at  all  comparable  to  that  applied  to  the  classification 
of  the  higher  plants  was  made  by  Otto  Friedrich  Miiller  (1786). 
Linnaeus'  ''chaos"  he  included  under  the  name  of  '"infusoria."  All 
characteristics  noted,  such  as  form,  mobility,  habitat,  etc.,  were  em- 
ployed by  him  in  distinguishing  the  organisms  which  he  had  ob- 
served. ^. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  students  of  microscopic 
life  were  concerned  less  with  the  description  and  classification  of  the 
various  forms  then  known  or  just  being  discovered  than  in  attempting 
to  answer  the  question  of  their  origin.  The  proof  about  this  time 
brought  by  Bedi,  Swammerdam,  and  Leeuwenhoek  that  insects  were 
not  generated  d&  novo  was  not  believed  to  apply  to  more  minute  forms 
of  life.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  infusoria  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  scientific  as  well  as  the  public  mind  through  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  splendid 
researches  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and  others  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
century  that  belief  in  abiogenesis  was  finally  overthrown. 

Among  those  who  held  that  microorganisms  originated  from  unor- 
ganized organic  substances  were  such  distinguished  men  as  Needham, 
Buff  on,  Wrisberg,  Treviranus,  and  O.  F.  Miiller.  The  view  of  spon- 
taneous generation  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Bonnet  (1762)  and 
Spallanzani  (1769);  and  although  the  evidence  adduced,  especially 
by  Spallanzani,  in  order  to  disprove  the  conception  of  generatio 
aequivoca,  was  at  that  time  unsuccessful,  yet  his  experiments  were 
conducted  in  so  careful  and  convincing  a  manner  that  even  with  our 
increased  knowledge,  at  the  present  time,  they  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved upon. 

Although  Leeuwenhoek  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  common  occur- 
rence of  microorganisms  in  the  higher  animals  and  even  in  man,  it 
was  not  until  Donne's  publication,  in  1837,  that  general  interest  was 
awakened  in  the  presence  of  microorganisms  in  the  secretions,  excre- 
tions, and  pathological  products.  Donn^  described  "  vibrionic  bodies" 
in  the  pus  ^obtained  from  syphilitic  chancres,  and  believed  that  he 
had  proved  that  these  bodies  were  not  present  in  artificial  suppura- 
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Hon  produced  by  the  action  oi  vesicants.  He  regarded  the  vibrios  as 
the  infectioas  basis  of  the  syphilitic  pus  which,  when  inoculated  into 
other  parts  of  the  body^  set  up  similar  foci  of  suppuratiDn.  Donne, 
in  1844,  retracted  his  view  that  the  **  infusoria/'  whicli  he  had  ob- 
served in  syphilitic  pus,  were  the  cause  of  luef*,  and  admitted  that 
they  were  probably  only  accidentally  present  ami  dfa  not  stand  in 
any  etiological  relation  to  syphilis* 

The  idea  of  fernjpntatiou  bad  from  an  early  epoch  been  as^ociatad 
with  that  of  disease.     The  observatiDns  of  Cagniard,  d©  Latour,  and 
Schwann  upon  fermenting  beer  and  wine  were  soon  confirmed,  and 
the  occurrence  of  microscopic  bodies  similar  to  yeast  in  the  abnormal 
forms  of  fermentation,  that  appeared  in  various  animal  secretiotis  and 
excretions,  and  especially  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  diA- 
betea,  w*as  announced.     The  dissemination  of  cholera  throughout 
Europe  brought  the  problem  clearly  before  the  scientific  worlds  and 
Boehm  {1838}  was  able  to  show  the  existence  of  yeast-lite  microor- 
ganisms in  the  dejecta  of  persons  suffering  from  cholera.     Neverthe- 
less, since  these  bodies  were  found  in  the  dejecta  only  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  drunk  beer,  he  was  inclined  to  attach  but  little  impor- 
tance to  them, 

BasBi*s  discovery  of  the  cause  of  muacardine  occnrred  at  this  time. 
The  same  investigator  was  also  able  to  show  that  the  spores  of  tb^ 
fungus  were  capable  of  infecting  healthy  individuals  if  brought  into 
contact  with  them  directly  or  through  the  agency  of  air  currents. 

The  coincidence  of  several  important  investigations  in  the  fourth 
decennium  of  the  present  century  gave  a  new^  impetus  to  the  stud^  of 
the  relation  of  parasites  to  disease  and  rehabilitated  the  old  ideft  of 
a  eontagium  animatum. 

Henl©  Q840-53)  sketched  with  wonderful  precision  the  relatioD  of 
microorganisms  to  the  infective  diseases,  and  defined  the  intimat* 
nature,  the  vital  properties,  and  mode  of  action  of  the  microorg&n- 
ismSt  as  well  as  the  dependence  of  the  individual  phases  and  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  in  question  upon  the  behanor  of  the  parasites, 
almost  as  accurately  as  has  subsequently  been  done  as  the  reealt  of 
numerous  experiments  and  direct  investigation  with  optical  tkuh  at 
that  time  unknown.  In  his  *"  Handbuch  der  rationellen  Pathologic" 
Henle  writes :  "  If  we  trace  the  miasmatic  contagia  in  their  ac- 
tion on  the  animal  organism,  we  find  at  once,  although  with  man/ 
individual  differences,  a  general  and  characteristic  property  which 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  living  matter,  namely,  that  of  multiplTU^I^ 
at  the  cost  and  by  the  assimilation  of  foreign  organic  material.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  course  of  the  great  majority  of  mtsr 
matic  contagious  diseases.     They  belong  to  the  group  of  disease 
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which  I  have  termed  typical,  whose  sharply  defined  stages  indicate  a 
deyelopment  of  the  cause  in  accordance  with  definite  laws,  such  as 
we  find  only  among  living  beings. 

'^  What  was  stated  above  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  cause 
of  miasmatic  diseases  in  general  holds  as  good  as  regards  the  multi- 
plication of  contagia  by  assimilation.  It  can,  however,  be  absolutely 
proved  only  in  the  case  of  the  inoculable  diseases  where  we  are  able 
to  define  accurately  both  the  point  of  entrance  and  the  quantity  of 
material  taken  up,  and  the  proof  becomes  the  more  insufficient  the 
more  in  any  given  epidemic  the  number  of  the  cases  produced  by 
miasma  exceeds  those  arising  by  contagion.  That  the  cause  of  the 
disease  has  multiplied  in  the  region  affected  by  the  epidemic  is  prob- 
able whenever  the  latter  spreads  gradually  from  small  beginnings  and 
attains  large  dimensions. 

**  It  is  only  when  its  develox)ment  and  reproduction  in  the  diseased 
body  is  demonstrated  that  we  are  justified  in  designating  the  material 
which  occasions  epidemic  diseases  as  a  contagium,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  miasmatic  contagious  diseases  vidth  the  results  of  the  deposit 
of  parasitic  organisms  in  living  bodies  j)reviously  referred  to  becomes 
at  once  evident.  This  analogy,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  parasites  as  the  cause  of  many  affections  formerly 
termed  contagious  diseases.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, in  the  contagium  of  which  nothing  has  been  found  which  re- 
calls the  forms  of  known  si^ecies  of  animals  and  plants.  Neverthe- 
less, this  negative  result  is  not  so  certain  that  we  can,  therefore, 
absolutely  refuse  to  reckon  the  contagia  among  these  miciroscopic 
parasites.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  organisms  which 
act  as  contagia  are  too  small  for  our  optical  means.  But  the  small- 
est animals  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  cells,  nuclei,  and 
granules  which  occur  in  so  many  tissues  and  excreta,  especially  in 
pus,  by  their  movements,  and  the  smallest  plants  only  in  certain 
stages  of  their  development  by  the  arrangement  of  their  elementary 
constituents.  The  granules  of  which  the  Botrytis  bassiana  consists 
behave  exactly  like  pigment 'granules  or  the  molecules  of  pus.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  bodies  of  very  various  kinds  and  of  great 
significance  may  be  concealed  among  the  molecules  which  occur  in 
every  microscopical  object.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
speculations  are  as  yet  only  hypothetical,  but  they  are  not  superflu- 
ous even  in  the  cases  where  animal  or  vegetable  parasites  have  been, 
or  will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  contagium.  The  question  will,  how- 
ever, still  remain,  whether  the  parasite  is  an  accidental  inhabitant  of 
the  contagium  and  of  tlie  diseased  body,  or  whether  it  is  the  impor- 
tant active  constituent.  Much  has  already  been  gained  by  these 
Vol.  XIX.— 84 
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views  which  J  though  they  may  only  repreflent  a  tranBitiooal  pericxi 
in  our  knowledge,  will  prove  a  lastiog  gaia.  Id  place  of  the  ludntel- 
ligible  view  that  the  diseased  body,  or  the  disease  itself,  forms  the 
contagious  material,  we  have  the  opiDion  that  the  formatioB  of  the 
oontagium  is  a  reproductive  process,  and  that  the  disease  is  the  result 
of  the  reproduction  of  this  extraneous  being  in  tlxe  orgaaism  and  at 
its  expense.  From  this  point  of  view  we  must  interpret  the  symp- 
toms of  the  miasmatic  contagious  diseases. 

"  Wliile  we  must  hold  that  the  cause  of  the  miasmatie  contagions 
diseases  is  a  material  endowed  with  independent  life,  which  can  re- 
produce itself  after  the  manner  of  animals  and  plants,  can  increase  hy 
assimilation  of  organic  materials,  and,  growing  parasitically  on  the 
infected  body,  can  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  the  special  disease ;  ?et 
the  question  arises  of  what  the  as  yet  unseen  body  of  this  parasite  is 
composed,  the  result  of  whose  life  is  so  evident  and  so  devastating*  It 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  human  phantasy  that  we  must  ascribe  to  the 
contagium,  m  soon  as  we  reckon  it  to  be  something  living,  one  of  the 
forms  which  the  known  organic  world  presents  to  our  senses;  hence 
in  the  earlier  childish  times  of  research  one  thought  of  insects^  mi 
when  the  microscopic  animals  were  discovered^  the  infusoria  could, 
with  still  better  grounds^  be  accused  of  being  contagimn  and  miasma. 
At  the  present  time,  since  the  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  fungus  of  muscardiue  and  similar  diseases,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  contagium  belongs  to  the  vegetable  world,  becaiise 
the  extensive  distribution,  the  rapid  multiplication,  and  the  tenacit? 
of  life  of  the  lower  microscopical  vegetable  beings,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  their  action  on  the  bodies  which  they  have  selected  as  the 
seat  of  their  vegetation,  present  in  fact  the  most  remarkable  analogies 
with  the  infective  material  of  the  miasmatic  contagious  diaeasefi. 
Muscardine  also  arises  in  stagnant  manihes,  apparently  indepeod' 
ently,  as  if  it  were  due  to  miasma;  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
drought  it  becomes  epidemic  and  contagious.  Towards  the  cessatioD 
of  the  epidemic  its  contagiousness  diminishes,  and  ultimately  be- 
comes lost.  Currents  of  air  carry  the  contagium  over  long  distanceSi 
so  that  the  disease  appears  again  in  another  place,  under  the  aspect  of 
a  miasmatic  affection.  The  contagium  is  an  aeriform,  and  at  the  saine 
time  a  fixed  body.  It  retains  its  power  for  years  in  a  dry  state.  Am 
imponderable  and  incommensurable  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
up  the  disease,  and  even  to  protluce  devastating  epidemica"  (FluKg^'^- 

The  actual  facts  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  dependence  of 
contagious  diseases  upon  microscopic  life  had  been  supplied  bj 
Bassi's  studies  upon  muscardine,  but  other  diseaaes  were  shortlj  ^ 
be  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  similar  fungi.     Tulasne,  De  Buy,  ^ 
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Etkhn  proved  ihat  a  number  of  diseases  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  po- 
tatoeSy  etc.,  arose  through  the  entrance  and  parasitic  development  of 
fungi.  In  man,  apart  from  numerous  discoveries  of  fungi  which  could 
not  with  certainty  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  accomi)anying 
disease,  thrush,  favus,  and  several  other  skin  affections  were  shown 
to  be  dex>endent  upon  x)arasitic  fungi.  About  this  time  the  brothers 
Goodsir  (1842)  saw  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  the  [quadratic 
masses  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  sarcina  ventriculi,  and  which 
Virchow  believed  belonged  to  the  lower  plants.  Of  special  impor- 
tance was  the  discovery  (Pollender,  1855;  Davaine,  1863)  that  an- 
thrax is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  rod-shaped  bodies  in 
the  blood  of  the  animals  attacked,  and  that  these  organisms  could  be 
demonstrated  experimentaUy  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  reappearance  in  Europe  of  cholera  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  decade  of  this  century  supplied  the 
impetus  for  its  study  by  microscopic  means,  a  study  characterized  by 
a  hot-headed  enthusiasm  and  insufficient  proof,  which  brought  little 
genuine, supx)ort  to  the  parasitic  doctrine  of  disease.  In  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge,  however,  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Pouchet  and  Pacini  had  seen  and  described  the  spirillum  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

The  fundamental  results  of  the  im^ietus  given  by  the  study  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  can  be  seen  in  a  description  of  minute  monads  in 
the  dejections  of  typhoid  patients  by  Davaine,  of  several  different 
monads  in  unhealthy  ulcers  by  Wedl,  of  the  Paramecium  coli  in  the 
large  intestine  by  Malmsten,  and  the  demonstration  of  numerous 
amoebsB  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  child  dead  of  enteritis  as  well  as 
the  existence  of  numerous  cercomonades  intestinales  in  the  mucous 
secretions  of  children  by  Lambl,  not  to  mention  many  other  infu- 
soria described  as  occurring  in  the  intestinal  canal  by  other  investi- 
gators. 

The  intimate  connection  between  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
and  the  processes  concerned  in  contagious  disease  is  shown  in  the 
influence  which  discoveries  in  the  former  fields  exercised  on  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  etiology  of  the  latter. 
Before  Schwann's  discovery,  the  part  played  by  yeast  in  fermenta- 
tion was  either  entirely  disregarded  or  was  considered  as  only  of  sub- 
sidiary importance  in  that  it  behaved  as  a  porous  body,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  condense  and  transmit  oxygen  to  other  elements 
(sugar)  in  the  mixture,  the  decomposition  of  which  produced  alcohol 
(Braconnot,  1831).  Berzelius  (1827)  conceived  that  the  action  of 
yeast  was  katalyptic  in  nature,  in  that  it  possessed  the  power  to  set 
tip  changes  in  fermentable  substances  much  in  the  same  way  as  finely 
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dinded  platinuia  decompoBes  hydrogen  peroxide.  That  feoienta* 
tion  was  a  vital  procesa  was  stated  bj  Schwann  (1831)  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  him  was  first  proyed  experimentally, 

ExperimeiitB  undertaken  to  prove  that  neither  fermentation  nor 
putrefaction  sets  in  if  all  living  germs  have  been  destroyed  by  heat 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times.  They  were  carried  on  again 
in  this  century  with  great  vigor,  F,  Schulze  (1836)  showed  that 
putrescible  substances  failed  to  undergo  putrefaction  if  all  contained 
living  germs  ware  destroyed  by  heat  and  the  entrance  of  otlieiB  was 
prevented  by  filtering  the  air  first  through  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
through  a  layer  of  oil  which  covered  the  heated  solution,  Schwann 
made  similar  ol^ervationi^'  and  Schroder  and  von  Dusch,  who  con- 
firmed them,  separated  mechanically  the  germs  suspended  in  the  air 
by  filtration  through  cotton-wooL  The  same  results,  namely,  the 
mechanical  separation  of  suspended  living  i>article9  contained  in  at- 
mospheric air,  was  accomplished  by  Hoffmann,  Clie^^reuil,  and  Pas- 
teur, by  causing  the  air  to  pass  through  glass  tubes  which  were  drawn 
out  and  bent  at  different  angles.  Solutions  from  which  thp  germs 
had  previously  lieen  eliminated  by  heat,  when  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  filtered  air  or  air  whose  contained  particles  bad  l>een  precipi- 
tated on  the  interior  of  glass  tulles,  failed  entirely  to  undei^o  fer- 
mentation or  decomposition.  The  objection  that  putrefaction  was 
prevented  because  heating  and  other  procedures  had  modified  the 
composition  of  the  heated  substances  or  the  air  so  aa  to  render  them 
unsuited  to  these  changes,  was  met  by  the  successful  experiments  of 
Pasteur,  Rindfleiscli,  Lister,  Meissner,  Marchand,  and  others.  They 
found  that  wheu  various  putrescible  substances— grape-Juice,  blood, 
viscera— were  obtained  free  from  contaminating  germs  and  wem  pre- 
served from  accidental  contamination  afterward^  all  of  them  remained 
unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Such  experiments  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  biological  |)roeesses,  depending 
upon  the  presence,  multiplication,  ami  activity  of  linng  germs,  and 
that  the  exclusion  or  destruction  of  all  such  germs  would  effectually 
prevent  the  peculiar  changes  characteristic  of  these  processes  in  sub- 
stances otherwise  subject  to  them. 

The  studies  inaugurated  by  Schwann  were  continued  and  greatly 
extended  by  Pasteur,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  may  justly  be  oo] 
sidered  as  the  foundation  stones  of  our  modem  views  coneemiDg  tbi 
relation  of  microorganisms  to  externa]  nature.     Cagnlard  de  Latoor^^^ 
and  Schwann  had  already  shown  that  alcoholic  fermentation  of  aola^ 
iions  proceeded  hand-in-hand  with  the  development  of  living  mic] 
organisms,  the  lomla  ceremmw  (Turpin).     Pasteur  proved  that>  jus! 
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as  with  alcoholic  fermentation,  yarioos  other  natural  fermentations — 
the  lactic,  bntyric,  and  acetic — were  the  results  of  the  action  of  cer- 
tain definite  microorganisms,  and,  moreover,  that  the  di£ferent  fer- 
mentative agents  possessed  not  only  peculiar  physiological  prop- 
erties, but  also  equally  definite  morphological  and  biological 
characteristics. 

Pasteur's  studies  upon  fermentation  were  followed  by  similar  ones 
dealing^with  putrefaction  (1863).  He  showed  that  the  ordinary  pt^^re- 
factive  changes  were  associated  with  the  development  of ''vibrios.*' 
He  was  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  just  as  fermentation  is 
produced  by  yeast,  putrefaction  is  the  result  of  the  development  of 
vibrios.  We  now  know  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  putrefaction  just 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  fermentation,  and  that  no  one  organism 
(vibrio)  is  responsible  for  all,  but  that  each  kind  of  putrefaction  is 
associated  with  the  presence  and  multiplication  of  a  particular  organ- 
ism or  organisms. 

From  the  study  of  the  causes  and  kinds  of  fermentation  Pasteur 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  affecting  wines. 
He  was  able  to  show  that  the  souring  and  ropiness  of  wine  were 
caused  by  particular  microorganisms,  the  first  of  which  developed 
upon  the  surface,  forming  a  mycoderm,  while  the  second  appeared  in 
the  fiuid  as  chain-like  bacteria. 

Next  followed  his  famous  work  on  pebrine,  the  scourge  of  the  silk- 
worm— an  investigation  which  proved,  in  his  hands,  of  such  economic 
importance  to  France.  He  confirmed  the  observations  of  Comalia, 
Naegeli,  and  Lebert,  in  rediscovering  the  oval  parasitic  bodies  in  the 
tissues  of  the  developed  worm,  and  extended  their  results  by  demon- 
strating the  same  objects  both  in  the  moth  stages  and  in  the  eggs. 
The  worms  which  developed  from  infected  eggs,  he  found,  succumbed 
before  the  spinning  of  the  cocoons,  but  in  the  course  of  their  exist- 
ence infected  the  food  wliich  in  turn  brought  about  a  dissemination 
of  the  disease  among  healthy  worms.  From  such  worms  infected 
moths,  from  infected  moths  infected  eggs,  and  from  infected  eggs 
congenitally  diseased  worms  represented  the  cycle  of  events. 

The  great  practical  result  of  Pasteur's  work  on  pebrine  consisted 
in  the  demonstration  that  one  could  determine  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope the  uninfected  eggs  and  separate  them  from  the  healthy  ones, 
so  that  it  became  possible  to  obtain  a  new  breed  of  worms  free  from 
all  infection. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  brought  to  bear  by  Schwann,  Pas- 
teur, and  others  to  prove  the  relation  of  microorganisms  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  brilliant  practical  results  of  Pasteur's  studies  upon 
pebrine,  which  tended  equally  to  establish  the  germ  origin  of  disease, 
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there  were  not  wanting  scientific  minds  who  dissented  from  both  cf 
these  Tiews. 

One  series  of  objections  arose  from  the  belief  that  fermentbtiQii 
and  putrefaction  often  set  in  under  conditions  in  which  mieroorgao- 
isms  were  excluded.  Thus,  it  was  held  that  they  appe^ired  in  the  in- 
teriors of  cadavers,  in  the  contents  of  germinated  eggs,  in  dead  fcBtnaet 
of  women  and  animals,  and  that  in  some  of  these  instances  there  were 
found  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids,  just  as  though  microorgamaQis 
had  been  present.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  presenre,  is 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  germs,  substances  capable  of  onciergouig 
putrefaction  and  fernientation,  and  yet,  despite  all  preomtiotia,  in 
certain  instances  these  changes  set  in  (Hopx>6-Seyler,  Billrotlir  Suk 
derson,  Paschutin,  etc,)-  Carefully  preserved  urine  would  at  Hmm 
become  alkaline  and  show  putrefactive  changes  (Colin,  BiUrolfa, 
Hiller,  and  others) ;  fermentation  or  putrefaction  overtook  filtered  and 
sterile  dutds  (Helrahok),  and  fluids,  heated  and  carbolixfHt  inorim 
to  destroy  all  living  matter  contained  in  them,  would  ^et  nndaisii 
these  changes  (Bastian,  Hoppe-Seyler,  ©t  al).  Finally,  Bechamp 
and  Wigand  attempted  to  show  by  numerous  exfieriments  that  micfo- 
organisms  are  generated  from  dead  protoplasm  of  highe*r  living  formfl^ 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  all  living  matter  these  small  beings  come 
into  existence  and  provoke  fermentative  and  putrefactive^proceaMB^ 

The  germ  theory  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  has  not  be»i 
essentially  affected  by  these  contratlictory  results,     Increaaed  knowl- 
edge has  given  us  the  key  to  many  of  them.     The  difficulty  in  entirely 
excluding  germs  from  or  destroying  them  in  vessels  and  ininaions 
explains  their  development  in  heated  fluids.     The  differences  in  spe* 
cies,  as  we  now  know  them,  eciually  explain  tlie  varying  rBaullB  of! 
their  presence.     Thus,  for  example,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  al  th< 
absence  of  perceptible  changeii  in  substances  in  which  living 
organisms  have  l>een  demonstrated;  and,  again,  the  absenee  of 
tural  tests  and  staining  methods  renders  the  early  s^tamants  of  the 
entire  absence  of  germs  iu  fermented  and  putrescent  sul 
liable. 

Of  more  importance  was  the  influence  of  the  chemical  doctrioa  i 
fermentation  brought  forward  by  laebig  (1839  to  1870),     He  asciibeilK^^ 
the  process  not  to  the  action  of  living  organisms,  but  to  dissociatic 
and  recombination  of  the  proteid  molecuje,  due  to  soluble  ferment 
contained  within  the  yeast  celL     The  disintegration  of  the  yeaat  cell, 
through  which  the  ferment  is  set  free,  is  of  course  a  vital  action, 
a  correlative  phenomenon  of  its  death.     The  difference  between 
mentation  and  putrefaction  is  also  explicable  upon  this  1>asis ;  in  putr^- 
faction  the  dissociation  is  brought  about  by  the  material  reoaltiiig 
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from  the  decomposing  albumins  themselves,  so  that  the  process  once 
begun  becomes  continnons  even  after  the  first  impulse  has  ceased  to 
ox>erate;  in  fermentation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  which  is  un- 
dergoing dissociation  is  incapable  of  transmitting  the  energy  for  con- 
tinuous decomposition,  and  therefore  a  ferment  is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  introduction  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fermentative 
act. 

The  theory  of  Liebig  lacked  an  exact  experimental  basis,  and  the 
one  observation  upon  which,  more  than  any  other,  it  was  based, 
namely,  the  self-fermentation  of  yeast,  was  shown  by  Naegeli  to  be 
erroneous.  The  last  modification  of  the  chemical  theory,  as  stated 
by  Liebig,  looks  upon  the  yeast  cell  as  making  and  containing  the 
ferments,  and  therefore  holds  that  the  production  of  the  ferment  pro- 
ceeds hand-in-hand  with  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  cell.  The  act 
of  fermentation  depends,  however,  not  on  the  organized  body — the 
yeast  cell — but  upon  a  ferment  which  this  body  produces,  much  as 
peptic  and  pancreatic  cells  secrete  their  peculiar  enzymes.  Were  it 
possible  to  separate,  in  an  active  state,  the  ferment  from  the  cell,  then 
the  latter  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to  the  process.  Similar  views 
were  expressed  by  Traube  (1868)  and  were  elaborated  later  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler.  The  occurrence  of  microorganisms  in  fermentative  and  pu- 
trefactive processes  was  no  longer  denied,  but  their  function  was  re- 
garded di£ferently.  The  first  changes  were  brought  about  by  the 
ferments  contained  within  the  decomposable  substances,  but  then, 
after  a  certain  alteration  had  taken  place,  microorganisms  appeared 
and  increased.  The  character  of  the  first  change  determined  the 
nature  of  the  organismal  development,  ike  germs  of  which,  because 
of  their  wide  dissemination,  had  gained  access  to  the  medium.  The 
microorganisms  might  take  part  in  the  subsequent  changes,  but  they 
were  not  indispensable,  and,  indeed,  their  increase  did  not  proceed 
hand-in-hand  with  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Although  the  role  of  the  chemical  ferments  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment questioned  by  the  advocates  of  the  germ  theory,  on  closer  exam- 
ination it  is  found  that  the  products  of  decomposition,  caused  on  the 
one  hand  by  them  per  se  and  on  the  other  hand  through  the  agency 
of  living  organisms,  are  quite  different.  The  chemical  ferments  bring 
about  hydroly tic  dissociation ;  their  place  can  often  be  taken  by  cer- 
tain chemicals,  acids,  and  alkalies ;  the  quantity  of  the  ferment  either 
remains  the  same  or  it  diminishes  as  the  process  goes  on;  the  opti- 
mum temperature  for  their  operation  is  around  60**  C,  and  the  ex- 
quisite physiological  poisons  fail  to  affect  them  injuriously.  In  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  on  the  other  hand,  the  products  of 
decomposition  and  putrefaction  are  complex.     Carbon  dioxide  and 
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perhaps  other  atomic  groupings  are  split  oflF,  the  qimatitieB  of  Ifae 
active  organisms  increase  praportioEallj  to  the  intensity  of  the  fei^ 
mentation;  their  activity  is  greatest  from  25^0"  C.  and  under  the 
influence  of  physiological  poisons  ceases  altogether  (Gotsehlich, 
in  Fliigge's  "  Blicroorganiemen/'  1896). 

If  in  the  last  instance  it  should  be  admitted  that  liebig  is  right 
in  attributing  the  atomic  decomposition  and  rearrangement  to  fer- 
ments proilnced  by  living  microorganisms — which  in  view  of  Edward 
Bnchner's  results  in  obtaining  from  yeast  cells  throngh  the  use  of 
great  pressure  a  ferment  capable  of  transforming  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide  seems  not  iraprolmble— this  fact  cannot  be  regarded! 
as  militating  against  the  germ  theory  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion. Indeed  such  a  view  if  true  would  form  an  a^lditional  support 
for  the  germ  theory,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  the  ferment  d^ 
pends  upon  the  vital  activities  of  cells;  and  proof  of  such  a  mode  of 
action  would  merely  extend  and  deepen  our  knowletlg©  of  the  mantier 
in  which  tlie  orgaoisms  bring  about  the  complex  changes  associated 
with  their  growth  and  multiplication. 

The  experiments  of  Lemaire  are  important  as  indicating  howbjin 
entirely  new  line  of  work  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Pasteur  wen 
arrived  at.     He  found  that  fermentations  of  the  ordinary  character 
were  rendered  impossible  if  a  certtiin  proi>ortion  of  carbolic  acid  were 
added  to  the  infusion ;  whereas  the  changes  set  up  by  the  unorganised 
ferments — diastase,  myrosin^ — were  in  no  way  influenced  by  this  ag^nt 
From  these  observations  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two 
kinds  at  least  of  feruientatiou ;  one  the  result  of  the  action  of  living 
organisms,  the  other  the  lesult  of  the  action  of  non-organized  fer- 
ments.    His  further  studies  led  hini  to  similar  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  miasmatic  disease*     He  found  that  fluids  capable  of 
producing  upon  inoculation  pustule  formation  and  suppuration  were 
likewise  deprived  of  this  power  by  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid*    B» 
therefor©  concluded  that  both  fermentation  and  the  contagious  dis- 
eases result-ed  from  the  action  of  living  organisms* 

In  the  course  of  it«  development  the  dcM?trinB  of  the  parasitic  uir 
ture  of  contagious  disease  struggled  at  all  times  against  detractors, 
just  as  the  similar  doctrine  of  the  germ  or  vital  origin  of  the  proceas^ 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  had  been  compelletl  to  do.  It  hm 
also  happened  tliat  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  ha^e  bj 
their  misdirected  enthusiasm  exercised  the  most  hurtful  influence*- 
Thus  Hallier  {1866-(j8)  asserted  that  the  various  microorgauieoi^ 
were  only  special  forms  of  moulds  which,  having  arisen  through  pe- 
culiar external  oouditions  of  life,  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  dismt^'* 
but  that  under  suitable  conditinna  one  could  always  cultivats  from 
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any  particular  disease  a  correspondiDg  mould  and  in  this  way  de- 
monstrate its  tnie  etiological  factor.  Through  the  study  of  diseased 
organs  and  excreta  Hallier  obtained  a  fungus  appearing  under  a 
variety  of  different  forms  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  the  causative 
agents,  and  in  a  short  time  scarlet  fever,  measles,  as  well  as  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  still  other  diseases  were  referred  to  this  supposed 
origin. 

Criticism  of  this  phantastic  idea  was  of  course  inevitable.  Au- 
thorities on  fungi  such  as  De  Bary  showed  Hallier*s  investigations 
to  be  worthless,  because  they  had  not  been  conducted  with  care  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  entrance  of  extraneous  organisms.  De  Bary's 
views  were  confirmed  and  the  structure  of  Hallier's  teaching  on  para- 
sitic disease  fell,  and  with  it  a  serious  blow  for  a  time  was  given  to 
the  whole  parasitic  theory. 

Further  undoubted  discoveries  of  parasites  made  in  the  next  few 
years  tended  to  restore  this  lost  confidence.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  wound  infections.  Eindfleisch,  Waldeyer,  and  von 
Recklinghausen  were  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  regular  occur- 
rence of  minute  organisms  in  pyromic  processes.  Other  observations 
of  a  similar  nature  were  made  by  Hiiter,  Orth,  Oertel,  and  others  in 
erysipelas,  phlegmon,  and  puerperal  fever.  Finally,  the  pathogenic 
nature  of  the  organisms  described  was  shown  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals (Fliigge). 

The  most  important  microorganism  to  which  Hallier  drew  atten- 
tion was  the  micrococcus,  which  on  account  of  its  small  size  he  be- 
lieved to  be  especially  adapted  for  entering  the  capillary  vessels. 
Following  his  observations  and  the  study  of  the  nature  of  vaccine  by 
Chauveau,  a  whole  host  of  i)ublication3  appeared  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  cocci  and  vibrios  to  a  great  variety  of  pathological  processes 
in  man  and  animals.  Among  others  Bulil,  Oertel,  and  Nassiloff  were 
able  to  show  tliat  in  diphtheria  such  cocci  were  present  not  only  in 
the  false  membrane  but  also  in  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  submucosa, 
the  lymi)hatic  glands,  and  tlie  internal  organs.  Mayrhoffer  described 
vibrios  in  the  secretions  from  the  uterus  in  i)iierperal  fever ;  Pouchet 
a  variety  of  bacteria  in  broucliitis ;  while  Ley  den  and  Jaffe  proved 
that  in  putrid  bronchitis  and  gangrene  of  the  lung  the  sputa  obtained 
from  the  diseased  organs  contained  large  numbers  of  bacteria  and 
spirilla.  Traube  pointed  out  that  the  severe  inflammations  of  the 
bladder  following  catheterization  de])ended  upon  the  introduction  of 
microbes  into  the  bladder  upon  the  catheter,  and  Klebs  referred 
pyelonephritis  to  the  emigration  of  similar  germs  from  the  bladder 
into  the  ureters  and  the  uriniferous  tubules. 

About  this  time  (1867-^)9)  Eindfleisch  showed  that  pysemic  ab- 
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scesses  in  the  heart  wall  were  filled  with  vibrioa  rather  than  with  pus 
oorptiBoles*  A  more  accurate  contribution  was  made  by  von  Beek- 
linghausen  (1871),  who  proved  that  in  a  whole  series  of  infections 
diseases,  but  especially  ia  pyaemia  and  puerperal  fever,  there  occnn^d 
aggregations  of  micrococci  in  the  primarily  diseased  areas,  and  that 
these  micrococci  existed  also  in  the  metastatic  foci*  He  iK3iiited  out 
that  these  bodies  possessed  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  and 
that  they  were  so  uniformly  granular  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  tissue  detrituSi  He  regarded  the 
bodies  as  probably  identical  with  those  described  by  Buhl,  Oertel, 
and  others  in  diphtheria,  and  by  Klebs  in  cystitis  and  pyelone- 
phritis. 

In  the  same  year  Waldeyer  confirmed  these  observations,  having 
himself  examined  pytemic  areas  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart  and  stip- 
purative  processes  in  the  kidney*     Shortly  after  cam©  the  obeerriir 
tions  of  Weigert  upon  the  pustules  in  smallpox,  iu  which  he  demote 
strated  micrococci  similar  to  those  described  by  von  KecklinghaiiseD, 
and  also  showed  that  the  lymphatics  of  the  skio  were  filled  with 
these  bodies.     Klebs  studied  a  large  number  of  infected  wouuda  ih 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  Frauco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  and  fcmri 
constantly  in  the  secretions  from  them,  aa  well  as  in  the  orgaaAof 
those  who  had  succumbed  to  septic  and  pytemic  processes,  certun 
bacteria,  some  appearing  as  rods  and  others  as  cocci*     Klebs  cc»- 
founded  these  several  organisms,  l>elieviDg,  in  keeping  with  HalUer's 
scheme,  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  single  pleomorphic  form  to  wlijdi 
he  applied  the  name  microsporon  septicum. 

The  discoveries  of  Lister  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  wouiids  ei- 
erted  a  markedly  beneficial  infiuence  in  securing  for  the  parasitic 
theory  a  wider  acceptance.  Although  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
had  gradually  diminished  in  numljer  and  scepticism  in  ita  vahdity 
was  certainly  disappearing,  yet  the  methods  which  had  thus  far  been 
employed  were  not  such  as  to  place  the  theory  ur>on  an  impregmabie 
foundation.  There  still  was  great  neeti  for  a  more  complete  and  a^ 
curate  study  of  the  microparasites  of  disease.  The  researches  of  Pis- 
tfiur,  Cohn,  Koch,  Brefeldj  Naegeli,  Weigert,  EhrUch,  Kitasalo< 
Behring,  Bonx,  and  many  others  have  supplied  the  desired  sap- 
port. 

These  later  studies  have  given  na  a  knowledge  of  the  life  histoit 
of  the  lowly  microorganisms ;  they  have  established  the  fixity  of  ai«- 
cies ;  and  by  providing  ready  and  accurate  methods  of  isolation,  c^ 
tivation,  and  demonstration  of  microorganisms,  have  taught  us  tfl^ 
to  distinguish  the  injurious  pathogenic  from  the  innocuous  sapro 
phytic  forms,  to  obtain  in  solution  the  active  products  of  their  gpowti 
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and  to  discriminate  the  part  played  by  these  substances  from  the 
mere  mechanical  effects  of  the  organisms  themselves. 

Thanks  to  the  brilliant  work  of  Koch,  the  isolation  of  organisms 
by  the  nse  of  solid  media  and  of  pathogenic  species  by  the  use  of  the 
animal  body  opened  up  a  ready  method  of  separating  mixtures  of 
species  and  of  obtaining  pure  cultures.  The  successive  cultivation 
outside  the  animal  body  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  to  scores  or 
hundreds  of  subcultivations  and  the  reproduction  of  disease  by  the 
inoculation  of  infinitesimal  amounts  of  such  cultures  successfully  dis- 
posed of  the  objection  that  the  pathological  condition  may  have  been 
caused  by  some  other  body  mechanically  admixed  with  the  organisms. 
This  principle,  first  introduced  by  Pasteur  and  Klebs  and  so  greatly 
extended  by  Koch,  brought  the  final  proof  of  the  relation  of  definite 
and  specific  organisms  to  infectious  and  contagious  disease.  It  was 
found  that  the  inoculation  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  subcultures 
removed  a  hundred  times  or  more  from  the  original  sources  of  an- 
thrax, the  septicsemias,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  sufficed  to  reproduce  the 
typical  diseases  with  their  classical  symptoms  and  pathological  alter- 
ations, while  the  organism  introduced  was  capable  of  recultivation 
from  the  pathological  condition  thus  set  up. 

A  still  further  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  bacteria  resulted  from 
the  introduction  by  Weigert  of  the  aniline  colors  as  staining  agents. 
In  1875  this  investigator  first  applied  methyl  violet  to  the  study  of 
tissues  containing  bacteria,  and  in  1877  he  was  able  to  show  prepara- 
tions from  many  organs,  stained  in  different  aniline  dyes,  in  which 
the  contained  microorganisms  were  rendered  distinctly  visible.  Koch 
modified  and  extended  the  use  of  staining  agents  by  applying  them 
to  thin  films  of  bacteria  dried  upon  cover-slips  which  afforded  the 
sharpest  pictures  and  greatly  aided  the  study  of  morphology. 

Through  these  and  other  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in 
the  special  chapters,  the  doctrine  that  minute  organisms  act  as  para- 
sitic exciting  agents  of  disease  has  been  placed  as  much  beyond  ques- 
tion as  is  the  function  of  similar  minute  beings  in  exciting  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction.  A  somewhat  new  direction  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  tlie  relation  of  microorganisms  to  disease  through  the 
production  of  artificial  vaccines  and  the  increasing  importance  attach- 
ing to  the  action  of  their  metabolic  processes.  The  influence  which 
the  study  of  the  living  disease  germs  themselves,  and  later  of  the 
poisonous  products  of  tlieir  growth,  has  had  upon  the  progress  of 
medical  science  and  especially  upon  therapeutics,  is  shown  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  antitoxic  treatment  of  morbid  processes 
to  several  typical  infective  diseases,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  streptococcus  infection,  and  that  allied  condition. 
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sDake-poisonitig,  as  well  as  tbe  employment  of  artificial  vaccines  [or 
the  protection  of  domestic  atiimalB  and  man  from  Buch  fatal  Bconi:g6i 
S9  anthrax,  chicken  cholera,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  bubonic  plague. 

The  demoustratioo  of  the  causal  relation  of  microorgaoisms  to 
disease,  now  completed,  has  been  succeeded  by  an  era  in  which  tbe 
chief  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mamierof 
action  of  the  organisms,  of  the  procesBes  upon  which  their  peculkf 
eflfects  depend,  and  of  the  metbods  by  which  nature  combats  the  ie- 
vasion  and  ultimately  expels  the  enemy.     This  quest  has  resultel  in 
the  discovery  by  Koux  and  Yersin^  Brieger,  Fraenkel,  Ehrlich,  KiU- 
Sato,  Behring,  and  others,  of  a  large  and  important  group  of  poisons 
— ptomains  and  toxins— upou  which,  in  large  part^  the  actividee  of 
the  parasites  depend.     But,  furthermore,  it  has  been  discovered  Oiat 
toxins  undergo  in  the  animal  body  transformations,  perhaps  indirectly 
through  changes  brought  about  in  the  somatic  cells,  by  which  are 
produced  antidotes — antitoxins— to  the  original  toxic  subs tanceti  gen- 
erated by  the  germ. 

Though  not  a  little  has  already  been  accomplished,  mucb  itill 
remains  to  be  done*  The  etiology  of  the  most  exquisita  of  the  con- 
tagious dise^es— the  exanthemata^still  remains  unsolved*  ffitli 
our  present  knowledge  we  can  say  that  the  discovery  of  parasites  in 
morbid  states  can  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  an- 
satlon  of  diseases  only  if  certain  fundamental  conditions  haTe  hmn 
fulfilled*  The  wide  dissemi nation  of  m]crDf:)rganism9,  the  rigid  jiTe- 
cautions  required  to  prevent  effectually  their  accidental  presence,  ml 
the  accurate  and  delicate  means  at  our  command  for  demonstrnting 
their  occurrence,  have  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  rigiil  ^^ 
inflexible  scrutiny  before  accepting  as  the  cause  of  disease  any  gm^ 
microorganisms  and,  further,  have  justified  the  postulates  of  Kocb 
which  provider 

1.  That  any  given  microorganism  shall  be  found  constantly  into 
diseased  individual  and  in  such  relation  with  the  pathological  r^^ 
ess  as  to  suggest  a  causal  connection  with  that  process* 

2.  That  the  microorganism  shall  not  be  present  under  normal  con- 
ditions and  in  the  normal  state. 

3.  That  the  microorganism  shall  be  obtained  in  culture  uueoffi- 
bined  with  other  organisms  and  shall  be  grown  in  subeultivatiom  «** 
as  to  remove  any  extraneous  substance  which  may  have  been  pretasl 
in  the  material  from  which  the  original  culture  whb  obtaineiL 

4.  That  upon  the  inoculation  of  such  subcultures  into  susoeptiUt^ 
animals  the  same  pathological  condition  shall  be  set  up,  and  that  from 
the  lesion  it  shall  he  possible  to  recover  the  organism  introduced. 

To  these  iiostulates  may  be  added  still  another  based  upon  tlie 
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obseryationB  of  Pfeiffer,  Widal,  DurLanij  Gruber,  and  others,  that 
wheD  a  bacterium  has  caused  a  patliologieal  state  iu  man  or  animal, 
the  blood  serum  aud  some  other  body  fluids  will  cause  cultures  of 
the  organism  to  undergo  agglutinations,  while  it  is  without  effect  on 
other  even  closely  related  forms»     Therefore, 

5.  Cultures  from  the  microorganism  in  question  should,  when 
tested  with  the  blood  serum  of  the  diseased  individual,  in  a  proper 
state  of  dilution^  undergo  those  changes  in  arrangement  to  which 
tenn  agghdhiaiian  is  applied. 

Classiflcation  of  MicroorganiBms. 

By  microorganii^ms  are  meant  minute  living  beings  which  belong 
partly  to  the  animal  and  partly  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  iu  placing  accurately  the  limits  of  these  two  great 
classes^  some  biologists  (Haeckel  and  others)  have  suggested  the 
e^tenee  of  a  third  kingdom  of  living  things  which  it  is  proposed  to 
designate  protista,  iu  which  the  differentiation  into  animal  on  the 
one  hand  and  vegetable  on  the  other  lias  not  been  completed.  The 
protista  would  embrace  the  protozoa  from  among  the  tnicroorgamsms 
now  regarded  as  of  animal  nature,  together  with  the  cyanophycacesB 
{blue-green  alga),  and  some  of  the  simple  green  algaa  and  fungi  from 
among  those  now  considered  as  vegetable.  But  even  accepting  this 
innovation,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  protista  and  animals  or 
vegetables  would  still  be  arbitrary,  so  that  any  atl vantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  introduction  of  the  new  class  is  theoretical  only  and 
would  not  amount  to  much  more  than  an  admission  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  these  minute  beings.  Microor- 
ganisms, a  term  which  is  generally  taken  to  include  the  lower  fungi 
(moulds  or  hyphomycetes,  yeasts  or  blastomycetes,  bacteria  or 
achizomycetes,  streptothrices)  and  the  protozoa,  may,  it  is  true,  iu 
part  be  grouped  with  the  protista;  but  this  would  be  of  doubtful 
advantage  iu  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  aud  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted division  into  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  in  which  the 
protozoa  are  considered  as  of  animal,  the  others  as  of  vegetable 
nature,  can  properly  be  employed  at  this  time.  In  this  article  only 
those  microorganisms  (microbes)  which  are  of  medical  interest  and 
related  to  pathological  conditions  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  will 
be  oonsidered,  and  it  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  while  certain 
repFesentatives  of  the  several  groups  mentioned  are  associated  with 
pathological  states,  the  chief  place^in  this  connection  must  be  assigned 
to  the  bacteria.     The  protozoa  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
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Bactebia* 

Bacteria  were  considered  hy  Ehrenberg  as  very  complex  infusoria; 
later  students,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  them  as  simple  pknts 
consisting  merely  of  protoplasm  and  cell  membrane.  In  point  of 
fact,  as  w©  now  know,  onlj  the  simplest  bacteria  are  composed  of 
homogGneona  protoplaBm.  A.  Fischer"  has  shown  that  bacterial  pn>* 
toplasm  reacts  like  vegetable  protoplasm  aud  that  it  usually  contaiaa 
para  plastic  granules  resembling  fat,  starchy  or  sulphur*  Vacuolei 
are  sometimes  present  in  the  protoplasm.  The  cell  membrane  is 
usually  of  a  nitrogenous  nature  and  consists  of  physiologically  altered 
protoplasm ;  some  forms,  however,  jjossess  cellulose-like  membranes 
and  approach,  therefore,  more  nearly  the  higher  plants. 

Hueppe*  has  drawn  attention  to  the  alterations  which  take  place  ia 
the  bacterial  cell  daring  division.  The  chroraatic  graoules  undergo 
a  rearrangement  of  a  definite  nature,  which  he  has  compared  wilb 
the  appearances  seen  in  the  chromosomes  in  tlie  dividing  higher  oeH 
Bacteria  in  general  stain  with  nuclear  dyea  Butschli  believes  that 
the  entire  central  part  of  the  cell  corresponds  to  the  nucleus  of  higher 
cells.  According  to  this  idea  the  smaller  bacteriii  consist  almost 
entirely  of  nuclear  substance*  Other  structures,  presenting  the  stain- 
ing properties  of  nuclei,  although  differing  from  them  markedly  hi 
morphology,  have  been  descrited  by  Ernst,  Babes,  Metchnikoff 
(metachromatic  bodies),  and  others.  These  etructores  which  mar 
appear  with  great  regularity,  often  at  the  poles  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
cell,  are  believed  by  A,  Fischer  not  to  be  preformed  organs  but  to 
result  from  plasmolysis  due  to  the  action  of  reagenta.  Aecordiog  to 
this  view  the  nuclei  of  Biitschli  are  merely  contracted  or  plasmolyzed 
protoplasm. 

Bacteria  have  been  classed  witii  the  fungi.     In  their  mode  of  life 
fungi  and  bacteria  are  id  agreement.     Excluding  the  nitrifying  h&> 
teria  and  a  few  others,  neither  are  capable  of  deriving  subsistence 
from  inorganic  bodies.     They  are  therefore  metatrophic  (Fiacherlt 
that  is,  they  are  dependent  for  their  nutriment  upon  those  oigauie 
compounds  elaborated  by  the  more  highly  organized  animals  aod 
plants.     A  special  group  of  bacteria  is  capable  of  growing  and  mul- 
tiplying only  within  another  organism  (parasitism);  they  are  paia^ 
trophic*     Tet,  notwithstanding  this  agreement^  there  are  also  point* 
of  difference.     The  distinction  in  the  fungi  of  vegetative  and  reprc* 
ductive  organs  is  wanting  in  the  bacteria  whose  vegetative  element 
consist  of  single  cells  or  groups  of  cells,  while  no  special  reprodii— 
tiv©  organs  exist  in  them.    In  the  production  of  spores  in  the 
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teria  either  the  whole  vegetative  cell  becomes  converted  into  conidia 
as  in  cladothrix,  or  daring  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
spore  the  vegetative  cell  as  such  ceases  to  exist. 

The  bacteria  may  be  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  several 
forms  under  which  they  tend  to  appear  in  nature  or  as  a  result  of 
artificial  cultivation.  These  characteristics  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate relationship,  but  as  they  are,  under  given  conditions,  constant, 
they  facilitate  the  rapid  distinction  of  form.  Again,  as  certain  forms 
vary  in  morphology  within  limits  which  are  known  or  can  quite 
readily  be  discovered,  these  in  turn  are  found  to  afford  certain  cri- 
teria for  the  distinction  of  genera  and  species.  The  general  groups 
based  upon  inorphology  are : 

1.  Cocci. — These  consist  of  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  cells,  which 
apx>ear  singly,  united,  into  chains,  arranged  in  definitely  numerical 
groups,  or  conglomerated  into  more  or  less  irregular  masses.  The 
terms  diplococci  (pairs),  streptococci  (chains),  tetrads  or  merista- 
forms  (packets  of  four),  sarcinae  (packets  of  sixteen  or  more),  and 
staphylococci  (grape-like  clusters)  are  employed  to  designate  the 
different  natural  groupings. 

2.  Bacilli — Elongated  cells  whose  length  definitely  exceeds  their 
breath.  Distinctions  into  long  and  short  rods  are  made.  Most  of 
the  rods  have  a  uniform  diameter,  while  some  few  show  irregular 
swellings  or  thickenings.  Descriptive  names  are  applied  to  these 
irregular  forms,  such  as  hetatone,  spindle-shaped,  club-shaped,  etc. 
The  ends  are  sharply  contoured  and  either  square  or  round ;  more 
rarely  they  are  pointed.  The  rods  may  be  rigid  or  motile,  in  the 
latter  case  appearing  at  times  more  or  less  bent.  In  the  course  of 
division  and  growth  the  rods  may  separate,  remain  united  in  pairs 
(diplobacilli),  or  form  a  more  elongated  chain  (streptobacilli) ;  or  the 
lines  of  separation  may  temporarily  be  lost,  when  pseudo-threads 
arise. 

3.  Vilrtiones, — This  group  includes  all  spirally  twisted  bacteria. 
The  individuals  may  appear  as  complete  spirals  or  iu  the  smaller 
forms  as  slightly  curved  or  comma-like  bodies.  They  may  be  rigid 
or  undulating  and  of  uniform  or  irregular  diameter. 

The  variations  met  with  within  these  great  groups  are  not  greater 
than  those  found  in  other  organisms.  According  to  the  condition  of 
growth — temperature,  nutriment,  etc. — alterations  in  size  are  met 
with,  but  the  form-types  nevertheless  remain  constant.  Cocci  cul- 
tivated indefinitely  appear  as  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  bodies,  and 
bacilli  and  vibriones  are  equally  constant.  All  bacteria  tend  to 
undergo  involution  when  they  are  compelled  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  growth.     Evidences  of  involu- 
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tion  are  seen  constaxitly  in  old  artificial  cultivations,  and  in  those  con 
ducted  at  unfavorable  temperatures  or  in  unfavorable  media.  These 
evidences  consist  in  the  appearance  of  irregular,  badlv -staining, 
misshapen  individual  urgamHmfl,  which  oft^^n  do  not  present  the 
motest  resemblance  to  the  norma!  forms  obtained  nnder  more  favor- 
able conditions  of  growth.  When  involution  h^is  reached  its  height, 
the  bacteria  are  no  longer  capable  of  multiplication  if  they  are  again 
brought  under  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  species  in  the  normal 
state.  They  have  succtmibed  and  have  lost  their  ordinary  vitality  for- 
ever. 

The  bacteria  are  separable  into  natural  genera  and  si>eci^.    The 
erroneous  views  of  Billroth,  accortling  to  which  all  bacteria  occuniB^ 
in  infected  wounds  represent  only  stages  in  development  of  one  natu- 
ral species — the  coccobacterur  scptmi — and  the  curious  speculations  of 
Zopf,  who  imagined  that  a  given  bacterial  species  in  the  several  stagei 
of  development  can  jiass  through  a  variety  of  forms,  hitherto  regarded 
as  types  of  different  genera,  have  now  merely  an  historical  interest 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  belief  that  the  bacteria  form  genera  and 
species,  the  morphological  criteria  at  our  disposal  for  these  distincv 
tions  are  so  scanty  that  we  are  forced  to  call  to  our  aid  the  help  of 
certain  physiological  features.     These  characteristics  in  part  are  (1) 
The  manner  of  growth  upon  various  culture  media;  (2)  the  formatioD 
of  speclEc  products,  such  as  j^^ignient  granules,  iron,  sulphur,  light; 
(3)  the  capacity  to  set  up  certain  biological  ijrocesseSj  such  as  fcr- 
mentation,  putrefaction,  disease;  and  (4)  the  relation  of  the  orgau- 
isms  to  oxygen.     It  is  self-evident  that  a  classification  baaed  upon 
physiological  phenomena  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  fails  to  tale 
into  account  natural  affinities.     For  medical  purposes,  however,  siicli 
a  classification  has  fewer  objections  than  from  the  st&ndtxMnt  of  tta 
botanist     Indeed,  for  the  jiresent,  a  classification  by  which  patho 
genie  bacteria  are  groni>ed  according  to  (1)  morphology ,  (2)  cultui* 
affinities,  and  (3)  pathological  effects^  though  artificial,  serves  tt« 
most  useful  if  not  the  most  rigidly  scientific  purpose. 

Beginning  with  Ehrenberg'a  publication,  various  attempts  liaw 
been  made  to  construct  a  system  of  classification  for  microorganitai^ 
Ehrenberg  (1838)  placed  the  bacteria  with  the  infusoria  under  the 
special  designation  of  vibrionia  which  he  subdinded  into  five  genfW 

1.  Bacterium:  Straight  and  rigid  threads  (three  vsrieties.) 

2.  Vibrio :  Straight  threads ;  serpentine  motility  (six  varietei)* 

3.  SpirocheeteL  Bendable  spiral  threads  (one  varietj^  plicatis). 

4.  Spirillum:  Rij^id  spiral  threads  (three  varieties). 

5.  Spirodiscus :  Rigid  and  screw-like.     Seen  but  once, 
Davaine  (1868  and  1869)  suggested  the  accepted  name  uf  hactsrii 
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for  the  class  and  designated  the  non-motile  forms  as  bacteridia. 
Hoffmann  (1869)  brought  the  spherical  elements,  which  before  had 
been  classed  with  the  monads,  into  relationship  with  the  bacteria 
nnder  the  name,  first  employed  by  Hallier,  of  micrococci.  Billroth 
regarded  these  several  forms  as  representing  only  the  different  stages 
of  development  of  a  single  species,  the  coccobacteria  septica.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  grouping  Billroth  spoke  of  mono-,  diplo-, 
glia-,  x>etalo-,  and  asco-cocci  and  bacteria.  Some  of  these  terms  are 
still  in  common  use. 

The  first  classification  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
found  a  natural  system  is  that  of  F.  Cohn  (1872).  The  chief  criteria 
employed  in  his  scheme  were  the  presence  or  absence  of  zoc^loea  and 
the  production  of  threads.  Cohn  distinguishes  four  great  families 
of  bacteria  and  a  variable  number  of  genera  in  each  family. 

Family  I.  Sphserobacteria :  spherical  or  oval;  non-motile;  tend 
to  grow  into  zoogloea. 

( Chromogenic  varieties. 
Genus  1.  Micrococcus    •<  Zymogenic  ** 

( Pathogenic  ** 

Family  11.  Microbacteria :  short  rods;  motile;  tend  to  produce 
zoogloea. 

Genus  1.  Bacterium:'    {^  ^^^i 

Family  m.  Desmobacteria :  Thread-like  forms;  no  zoogloea. 

( B.  subtilis      1 
Genus  1.  Bacillus :         <  B.  ulna  >        Straight  threads. 

( B.  anthracis  ) 

Genus  2.  Vibrio:  j  ^  ^g^  [  Threads  bent. 

Family  TV.     Spirobacteria :  Motile  spirals;  no  zoogloea. 
Genus  1.  Spirochaete  (S.  plicatilis).     Flexible,  long,  convoluted 
spirals. 

( S.  tenue     ) 
Genus  2.  Spirillum    •<  S.  undula   >-  Bigid,  short,  and  wider  spirals. 
( S  volutans  ) 

In  1875  Cohn  brought  the  ordinary  bacteria  into  relationship  with 
the  phycochromaceffl  (chlorophyll-containing  algao)  and  the  sulphur 
2ind  purpuric  bacteria.  In  tliin  later  scheme  we  find  the  terms 
leptothrix,  crenothrix,  cladothrix,  and  streptothrix.  Zopf  (1883-85) 
sgain  separated  the  bacteria  from  the  algae  (schizophytes),  where  they 
Vol.  XIX.— 85 
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had  been  placed  by  Colin,  and  classed  them  with  th©  fisaion  fuDgi 
(schizomycetea).    He  recognized  four  families : 


Favdhf. 


I.  Coccacese. 

ConBist  of  spherical  oella. 


Gtmw, 

1.  Streptococcns, 

2.  Meri^mopedia. 
^  3,  Sarcina* 

4.  Micrococcus* 

5.  Aseococcos. 


n.  BacteriaeesQ. 

Consist  of  cocci, 
straight  or  bent  rods 
and  straight  or  spiral 

threads. 


1*  Bacterium  (cocci  and  rods;  no  sporei). 

2.  Spirillum  (spirals  without  spores;. 

3.  Vibrio  (spirals  with  spores),  _ 

4.  LeucoDostoc   (cocci  and  rods  in  chains; 

spores;  zooglcea)* 
5*  Bacillus  (cocci  and  rods;  spores). 
6.  Clostridium   (Uke   the    bacilli    but  with 

spores  in  spindle-shaped  forms). 


Crenothrix:  (with  membrane ;  no  sulphur). 

Beggiatoa  (without  membrane;    contaiM 
sulphur). 

Phragmidiothrix    (without    membrane  or 
sulphur;  very  extensive  di vision). 
4.  Leptothrix  (uo  suljjhur;    membrane  vari- 
able i  blighter  division). 


1.  Cladothrix  (includes  streptothrix). 


m.  Leptothriceea. 
Appear  as  cocci, 
rods,  and  threads 
(straight  or  spiral)  1^3. 
with  distinction  of  | 
base  and  apex.  No 
spores. 

IV,  Cladothricees. 

Appear  as  coc^i, 
rods,  threads,  and 
spirals.  Threads 
show  pseudo-branch- 
ing.   No  spores. 

The  system  of  Zopf  shows  clearly  his  belief  in  the  common  pleo- 
morphism  of  bacteria.  Those  forms  which  showed  the  greatest  van- 
ation  are  leptothrixp  beggiatoa,  crenothrix,  phragmidiothriXj  clado- 
thrix, and  atreptothrix.  The  studies  of  Winogradsky  hav©  shown  i 
pleomorphism  far  less  extensive  than  Zopf  and  his  immediate  follow- 
ers had  assumed.  Beggiatoa  and  cladothrix  have  been  proven  br 
Winogradsky  to  possess  relatively  narrow  limits  of  variation.  Tt* 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  S6%^eral  morphological  forms  of  bacleria 
18  no  proof  of  pleomorphism;  in  most  instances  it  is  an  indication 
of  mixture  of  species  and  impurity  of  culture,  "Lept^ithrii  boc- 
calis''  is  certainly  an  example  of  such  a  mixture;  and  streptothrii 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  widely  disseminated  and  well  characteriaeJ 
group,  which,  while  resembling  the  bacteria  in  form  and  siae,  eM^ 
its  branchings  similar  to  the  byphomycetes* 

The  production  of  spores,  in  opposition  to  the  utilimtion  of 
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purely  morphological  characteristics,  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of 
ckssification,  first  by  Van  Tieghem  (1883),  then  by  De  Bary  (1884), 
and  more  i)articularly  by  Hueppe.*  In  its  most  fully  developed  form 
this  system,  as  given  by  Hueppe,  presents : 

Family  I.  Coccacese;  in  vegetative  stages  produce  coccus  forms. 

Oenus  1.  Micrococcus;  characterized  by  irregular  arrangement  of 
cells  and  cell  groups;  endospores  at  present  unknown. 

Oenus  2.  Sarcina;  appears  as  threads  and  packets  of  cells;  endo- 
spores certainly  known. 

Genus  3.  Streptococcus;  produces  chains ;  arthrospores  definitely 
known ;  endospores  doubtful. 

Family  II.  Bacteriaceae ;  in  vegetative  stages  form  rods  which 
may  become  twisted  into  chains  or  pseudo-threads. 

Genus  1.  Arthrobacterium  s.  Bacterium ;  forms  arthrospores. 

Genus  2.  Bacillus;  forms  endospores. 

Subgenera :  (a)  Bacillus ;  has  straight  rods. 

(b)  Clostridium ;  has  spindle-shaped  rods. 

(c)  Plektridium ;  has  hammer-like  rods. 

Family  HI.  Spirobacteriacese;  form  in  vegetative  stages  short 
spirals  (comma  and  S  forms)  which  may  grow  into  spiral  pseudo- 
threads. 

Genus  1.  Spirochaeta;  no  endospores,  but  with  arthrospores. 

Genus  2.  Vibrio;  with  endospores ;  the  spiral  alters  its  form  in 
process  of  si)orulation. 

Genus  3.  Spirillum;  with  endospores;  the  spiral  does  not  alter 
its  form  in  sporulating. 

Family  IV.  Leptothricese ;  in  the  vegetative  stages  form  rods 
which  unite  into  threads. 

Genus  1.  Leptothrix;  distinguished  from  the  pseudo-threads  of 
the  arthrosporic  bacteria  in  that  the  threads  show  a  definite  apex  and 


Genus  2.  Beggiatoa;  the  threads  have  no  membrane  and  the  cells 
contain  sulphur  granules. 

Genus  3.  Phragmidiothrix ;  the  threads  are  united  into  short, 
cylindrical  elements,  which  may  break  up  into  semicylindrical  and 
cylindrical  bodies  and  ultimately  into  spheres. 

Genus  4.  Crenothrix ;  the  threads  possess  a  membrane  and  usu- 
ally with  a  deposit  of  iron  granules. 

Family  V.  Cladothricese ;  the  vegetative  cells  belong  to  the  bacilli, 
but  the  rods  give  rise  to  branches  and  are  enclosed  in  a  membrane. 

Genus  1.  Cladothrix. 

The  great  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  so-called  arthrospores, 
the  nature  of  which  is  claimed  by  many  bacteriologists  to  be  un- 
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known,  makes  any  system  based  upon  these  stmctitrea  of  very  donbt- 
ful  value, 

Tlie  rapid  progress  of  bacteriological  discovery,  following  tie 
briUiant  researches  of  Paateur  and  Koch,  and  the  introduction  by 
the  latter  of  ready  means  of  isolating,  in  pure  forms,  Bumerotts  hao- 
teria,  soon  made  evident  the  inaufficiecoy  of  the  system  constmotdd 
by  Cohn,  as  well  as  of  tliose  modelled  upon  it.  The  important  rela- 
tion of  bacteriology  in  its  later  deYelopments  to  medical  science  led 
Mugge  in  his  celebrated  work^  to  adapt  the  system  of  Cobn  to  the 
uses  of  medical  bacteriology*  But  while  adhering  in  the  main  to 
this  classification,  Flugge  has  not  hesitated  to  introduce  large  nom- 
bers  of  new  species.  He  believed  in  the  persistence  and  independ- 
ence of  the  three  great  form  groups  aa  represented  in  the  cocci,  ba- 
cilli, and  vibrionea;  while  in  respect  to  tlie  filamentous  bacteria  be 
agreed  with  Zopf  in  considering  them  pleomorphic.  Within  indi- 
vidual genera  Fliigge  accepted  physiological  differences  as  sufficient 
to  distinguish  sj>ecies,  without,  however,  committing  himself  to  the 
belief  that  such  distinctions  need  necessarily  imply  natural  differ- 
ences. 

In  the  efforts  made  to  bring  a  modicum  of  order  into  the  rapidly 
developiDg  chaos  of  bacterial  species,  physiological  criteria  came  to 
assume  a  very  uadeserred  importance.  This  is  shown  in  the  wort 
of  Eisenberg/  in  which  claasification  upon  this  basis  alone  has  hem 
attempted.  Eisenberg  separated  all  known  bacteria  into  (1)  non- 
pathogenic and  (2)  pathogenic  forms.  These  he  subdivided  as 
follows : 

I.  Non-pathogenic  Bacteria, 

(1)  Micrococci. 

A.  Liquefy  gelatin. 

(a)  Produce  pigment. 

(b)  Do  not  produce  pigment. 
^  B.  Do  not  liquefy  gelatin. 

(a)  Produce  pigment. 

(h)  Do  not  produce  pigment. 

(2)  Bacilli, 

A,  Liquefy  gelatin. 

(a)  Produce  pigment. 

(b)  Do  not  produce  pigment. 

B.  Do  not  liquefy  gelatin. 
(a)  Produce  pigment. 

(6)  Do  not  produce  pigment 

(3)  Spirilla. 

A*  Liquefy  gelatin. 
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(a)  Produce  pigment. 

(b)  Do  not  produce  pigment. 
B.  Do  not  liquefy  gelatin. 

(a)  Produce  pigment. 

(b)  Do  not  produce  pigment. 
n.  Pathogenic  Bacteria. 

(1)  Specifically  pathogenic  for  man. 

(2)  Specifically  pathogenic  for  animals. 

(3)  Pathogenic  for  animals,  but  found  in  man. 

(4)  Pathogenic  for  animals,  but  of  various  origins. 

Such  a  system  must  of  course  be  entirely  artificial  and  arbitrary. 
It  has,  however,  served  a  useful  purpose  especially  in  respect  to  the 
pathogenic  forms,  while  it  has  at  the  same  time  emphasized  certain 
physiological  characteristics  possessed  by  bacteria. 

Other,  larger  and  more  complex  systems  are  those  of  De  Toni 
and  Trevisan  based  upon  morphological,  and  that  of  Miguel  upon 
physiological  criteria.  They  do  not  represent  advances  in  our  knowl- 
edge. 

More  recently  (1694)  Migula*  has  formulated  a  system  of  which 
the  following  is  the  scheme : 

Bacteria. 

Phycochromeless  fission  plants  which  divide  in  one,  two,  or  three 
dimensions  of  space.  Many  species  possess  endospores ;  when  mo- 
tility is  present  it  is  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  flagella,  or 
somewhat  rarely  by  means  of  an  undulating  membrane  (transition  to 
the  phycochromaceae). 

Family  I.  Coccacese. 

Cells  which  in  the  free  state  are  completely  spherical ;  division  in 
one,  two,  or  three  dimensions  of  space  in  that  each  sphere  divides 
into  halves,  quarters,  or  eighths,  each  of  which  grows  into  a  perfect 
sphere.     Endospores  rare. 

Genus  1.  Streptococcus.  Cells  which  divide  in  one  direction  in 
space,  whereby,  the  cells  remaining  imited,  bead-like  chains  come  to 
be  produced.     Organs  of  locomotion  not  present. 

Genus  2.  Micrococcus.  Cells  divide  in  two  directions,  in  which 
case,  the  cells  remaining  united,  merismopedia-like  clusters  are 
formed.     No  organs  of  locomotion. 

Genus  3.  Sarcina.  Cells*  which  divide  in  three  dimensions. 
The  cells  remaining  united,  bale-like  packets  result.  No  organs  of 
locomotion. 

Genus  4.  Planococcus.  Cells  divide  in  two  dimensions  as  in 
micrococcus,  but  they  possess  flagella. 
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Genus  5.  FlanoBarciiia.     Cells  which  divide  in  three  dimensioi 

but  possess  flagellated  organs  of  locomotioii. 

Pamily  II.  Bacteriaceffi. 

Long  or  short  cylindrical  cells  which  appear  as  straight,  never 
spiral,  rods;  division  in  one  dimension  of  space  after  growth  in 
length. 

Genua  I-  Bacterium.     Cells  without  organs  of  locomotion; 
dosporic. 

Genus  2.  Bacillus.     Cells  surrounded  by  flagella;   often 
endospores. 

Genus  3,  Pseudomonaa.  Cells  with  polar  flagella.  Endospores 
rare. 

Family  lU.  SpiriUacea* 

Cells  which  are  spirally  twisted  or  which  represent  eequeots  of 
such  spirals.  Diviaion,  after  growth  in  length,  in  on©  dimensicD 
of  space. 

Genus  I.  Spiroaoma.    Cells  rigid  and  without  locomotive  organi. 

Genus  2,  Microspira.  Bigid  cells  with  one,  more  rarely  witi 
two  or  three  polar,  wavy  flagella. 

Genus  3.  Spirillum.  Bigid  cells  with  i>olar  brushes  consisting 
of  from  five  to  twenty,  mostly  hemispherical  or  vei^  flat  andolatiiig 
flagella. 

Genus  4.  Spirochsete.  Serpentine  cella.  No  locomotive  org&ns, 
perhaps  tKDSsesB  an  undulating  membrane. 

Family  IV.  Chlamydobacteriacem, 

Forms  of  very  various  stages  of  development  and  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  firm  capsule  or  membrane  which  surrotmds  tli« 
cell  and  any  branches  which  may  be  present 

Genus  1.  Streptothrix.  Simple,  non-branching  threads.  Di^- 
sion  in  one  dimension  in  space.  Multiplication  by  means  of  noD- 
motile  conidia. 

Genus  2.  Cladothrix.  Cells  exhibiting  pseudo-branching  threadfl^ 
Divide  in  one  direction  in  space.  Vegetative  increase  through  eep&' 
ration  of  complete  branches.  Multiplication  by  means  of  polar  flagel- 
lated swarming  spores. 

Genus  3.  Crenothrix,  Cells  united  into  non-branching  threads 
At  first  division  in  one  dimension,  later  in  three  dimensions  in  sps^" 
Products  of  di\dsion  become  rounded  and  act  as  germinal  cells. 

Genus  4,  Phragmidiothrix.  Cells  which  in  the  beginoing  ^*^.! 
pear  as  imbranched  threads ;  divide  in  three  directions  in  space  ^^^ 
thus  give  rise  to  a  cell  strand.  Later  separate  cells  may  grow  throC^**| 
the  fine,  closely  applied  membrane  and  thus  give  rise  to  branchio^^; 

Genus    5.    Thiothrix.      Unbranched,    membranous,    non-mi 
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threads;  diyision  in  one  dimension  in  space.  Cells  contain  sulphur 
granules. 

Addition.     Family  Y.  Beggiatoacese. 

Membranous  cells  united  as  threads.  Division  in  one  direction  in 
space.    Motility  by  means  of  undulating  membrane  as  in  oscillaria. 

Genus  1.  Beggiatoa.     Cells  contain  sulphur  granules. 

This  system  is  based  upon  (1)  the  mode  of  increase  and  reproduc- 
tion; (2)  the  means  of  locomotion  and  the  character  of  the  locomotive 
organs.  It  is  of  course  questionable  whether  such  morphological  cri- 
teria as  possession,  number,  and  arrangement  of  flagella  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  permit  of  their  use  in  discriminating  genera.  Our  present 
knowledge  is  insufficient  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
A  great  drawback  to  the  system  of  Migula  consists  in  the  employment 
of  terms  of  established  meaning,  while  giving  them  a  new  significa- 
tion, as  for  example,  bacterium,  spirillum,  streptothrix,  etc. 

Messea  has  proposed  the  division  of  the  bacteria  into  two  great 
groups  upon  the  basis  of  non-flagellation  or  flagellation : 

I.  Gymnobacteria  (possessing  no  flagella). 

n.  Trichobacteria. 

The  trichobacteria  are  subdivided  according  to  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  flagella  into : 

1.  Monotrieha  (one  polar  flagellum). 

2.  Lophotricha  (bundle  of  cilia  at  one  pole). 

3.  Amphitricha  (a  flagellum  at  each  pole). 

4.  Peritricha  (flagella  surrounding  the  bacteria). 

The  insufficiency,  if  not  the  artificiality,  of  this  classification  needs 
no  comment. 

A.  Fischer,  in  attempting  to  establish  a  natural  system  of  classi- 
fication, has  made  use  of  the  several  distinctive  morphological  char- 
acters possessed  by  the  bacteria.  He  would  insist  first  upon  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  filamentous  bacteria  and  all  others  whi<5h  consist 
of  a  single  vegetative  cell.  The  thread-like  (filamentous)  bacteria  are 
distinguished  as  trichobacieria  and  all  other  forms  as  haplobacteria. 
According  to  Fischer,  the  use  of  the  organs  of  motility  as  a  morpho- 
logical diflferential  characteristic  is  fully  justified,  and  he  further 
believes  that  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  this  feature  has  been 
underestimated.  A  second  fundamental  and  uniformly  characteristic 
feature  he  finds  in  the  manner  of  sporulation.  Thus,  the  anthrax 
bacillus  during  sporulation  does  not  lose  its  cylindrical  form,  while 
the  tetanus  bacillus  assumes  a  hammer  form  (plectron),  and  the  buty- 
ric-acid bacillus  becomes  constantly  spindle-shaped.  As  regards 
those  bacteria  in  which  spores  are  thus  far  unknown,  the  rule  of  ar- 
ranging the  well-known  forms  in  definite  genera  and  placing  the  others 
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provisionally  in  these  groups,  is  followed.  The  Dames  of  the  g^oeim 
are  derived  from  the  form  of  the  spomiatiiig  rotl  and  the  mode  of 
flagellatioD,  the  first  supplying  the  prefix,  the  latter  the  suffix.  Thns 
monotricha  is  represented  by  imum^  lopotricha  by  illum^  and  peri* 
tricha  by  idium.  Rod  becomes  hakiron,  spindle  clmier^  and  hammer 
*plectron.  The  cocei  are  distinguished  according  to  their  mode  of 
division.  In  the  honiococccLcetv  the  successive  divisions  are  sharp  and 
definite;  in  the  allococcaceiv  no  such  regularity  exista. 

Order  1,  Haplobacteriacea.  Vegetative  bodies,  single,  spherical, 
cylindrical,  or  spiral.  Occur  singly,  joined  into  chains,  or  in  other 
iregetative  forms. 

Family  I,  Ooccacefe.  Spherical  bacteria.  Vegetative  forms, 
spbericaL 

Subfamily  1.  Allococcacei©,  Variable  mode  of  division;  do 
sharply  differentiated  vegetative  forms*  Occur  in  short  chains,  grape- 
like  clusterSp  pairs  or  singly. 

Genus:  Micrococcus  Cohn,     Non-motile, 

To  this  genus  belong  the  larger  numbers  of  spherical  hacterii^ 
including  staphylococcas  and  gonococcns. 

Genus:  Planococcus  Mignla.     Motile. 

Subfamily  2*  Homococcacea.  Definite  mode  of  dinsion  for 
each  kind. 

Genus ;  Sarcina  Goodsir,  Division  in  three  dimensions  in  space 
with  the  production  of  packet-like  vegetative  forms.     Non-motile* 

Genus  Planosarcina  Mignla,  Same  as  foregoing;  modle;  mono- 
trichous. 

Genus  i  Pediococcna  Lindner.  Division  in  a  crucial  direction  aod 
in  two  dimenaioDs  in  space.  Cells  united  in  four  parts  or  packets. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  micrococcus  tetragenus,  the  sulphnr  bade- 
rium^  thiopedia,  and  others.  Perhaps  also  certain  forms  groufJtJ  M 
ordinary  micrococci. 

Genus:  Streptococcus  Billroth.  Division  parallGl  and  alwaji 
in  the  same  direction;  grows  in  chains.  To  this  genns  belong  the 
streptococcus  of  medical  literature  and  leuconostoe. 

Family  11.  Bacillacero;  rod-8ha[jed  bacteria.  Vegetative  form^ 
cylindricah  ellipsoidal,  oval,  and  straight*  The  short  and  almost 
spherical  forms  differentiated  with  difficidty  from  cocci ;  divisioii  il- 
ways  at  right  angles  to  tlie  long  axis* 

Subfamily  1.  BaciUaceffl.  Sporulating  rods  unalterably  ctUd- 
drical. 

Genus:  Bacillus  Cohn.     Non-motile. 

To  this  genus  belong  B,  anthracis,  B.  tuberculosis,  B.  diphtheris, 
and  many  others. 
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Genus:  Bactrimum  A.  Fischer.  Motile;  monotrichous,  with  one 
polar  flagellmn. 

In  this  genus  are  for  the  present  to  be  reckoned  all  monotrichous 
rod-like  bacteria  whose  spores  are  unknown ;  for  instance,  B.  pjo- 
cyaneus. 

Genus :  Bactrillum  A.  Fischer.  Possesses  lophotrichous  flagella. 
For  the  present  many  forms  without  spores,  as  B.  cyanogenus  of  blue 
milk,  are  here  assigned. 

Genus:  Bactridium  A.  Fischer.  Motile;  peritrichous;  for  the 
present  includes  asporogenous  forms  also;  among  the  sporulating 
bacilli,  B.  subtilis  and  B.  megatherium;  among  the  asporogenous,  B. 
proteus,  typhi,  coli,  etc. 

Subfamily   2.    Clostridieae.     Sporogenous  rods   spindle-shaped. 

Genus :  Clostridium  Prozmowski.  Motile,  x>eritrichous.  To  this 
genus  belong  several  butyric-acid  bacteria. 

Subfamily  3.  Plectridieae.     Spore-forming  rods,  hammer-like. 

Genus:  Plectridiam  A.  Fischer.  Motile,  peritrichous.  To  this 
genus  belong  several  butyric-acid  bacilli,  some  methane  bacteria  and 
B.  tetani. 

Family  HE.  SpirillacesB.  Spiral  bacteria.  Vegetative  forms 
cylindrical,  but  spirally  bent;  division  at  right  angles  to  long  axis. 

Genus:  Vibrio  Miiller-Loffler.  Slightly  comma-like;  motile; 
monotrichous :  V.  choleras  asiaticse  and  numerous  forms  from  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

Genus:  Spirillum  Ehrenberg.  More  spirally  bent  in  wider 
curves;  motile;  lophotrichous.     S.  undula,  rubrum,  etc. 

Genus :  Spirochaete  Ehrenberg.  Very  short  but  with  numerous 
curves;  flagella  unknown.  Cell  wall  probably  flexible.  Spirochaite 
Obermeieri. 

Order  2.  Trichobacteriaceee.  Vegetative  form  is  an  unbranched 
or  branched  filament,  whose  members  separate  as  swarming  cells 
(Gonidia). 

Family  I.  Trichobacteriaceso.     Filamentous  bacteria. 

(a)  Filaments  non-motile;  rigid;  enclosed  in  a  membrane. 
Genus:  Crenothrix  Cohn.     Threads  unbranched;  no  sulphur. 
Genus:  Thiothrix  Winogradsky.     Same  as  foregoing,  but  con- 
tains sulphur. 

Genus :  Cladothrix  Cohn  (incl.  of  sphrorotilus) ;  filamenta  un- 
branched; pseudo-dichotomous. 

(b)  Pendulous  thread,  with  slow,  crawling  motion;  no  membrane. 
Genus :  Beggiatoa  Trevisan.     Contains  sulphur.        To  set  apart 

a  special  genus  for  the  streptothrices  is  regarded  by  Fischer  as  an 
unjustifiable  assumption.    Indeed,  he  believes  that  streptothrices  are 
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only  special  forms  of  kypliomycetes  which  in  our  artificial  colhiiBft 
grow  as  sterile  mycelia,  or  give  rise  to  chains  of  segmetxts  which  aiB 
located  upon  the  mycelia  and  correspond  to  the  conidia  of  the  tni© 
fungi. 

The  foregoing  systems  of  classification,  while  attempting,  with 
greater  or  less  success,  to  bring  into  relation  natural  aflSnities,  mast 
of  necessity  be  merely  provisionaL     The  imperfect  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  special  characteristics  (flagellationp  sponilation)  hafi 
been  worked  out  is  sufficient  evidence  for  this.     It  is  to  be  regretted, 
also,  that  there  la  not  more  agreement  as  to  the  significance  of  tenoi 
— e.g,^  streptothrix  and  cladothrix— which,  in  the  different  eystenu, 
may  be  applied  to  diametrically  different  forms.     For  the  purpceei 
of  the  bacteriologist  as  opposed  to  the  botanist  the  bj stems  described 
leave  much  to  be  desired;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledgi 
it  seems  more  important  to  take  account  of  physiological  rather  than 
of  mere  morphological  characteristics,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bal- 
ance the  two  sets  of  phenomena  one  against  the  other,  using  both  to 
form  groups  where  the  morphology  and  life  history  and  physiologi- 
cal properties  seem  to  indicate  affinity.     The  system  employed  tj 
Kruse  (in  Fliigge's  "Die  Microorganismen,"  Auflage  II<)  takes  so 
count  of  (a)  morphology ;  (h)  mode  of  division  and  growth ;  (r)  path- 
ogenicity; {d)  metabolism,  pigment  production,  peptonizing  power, 
storing  up  of  sulphur  and  iron  granules,  etc> ;  [e)  aerobiasis  and  aiui^ 
Tobiasis;  (/)  sponilation;    (g)  behavior  with  Gram*a  stain* 
classification  distinguishes : 
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A.  Streptococcus:  Growth  in  one  dimension  of  space. 

1.  {Saprophytic  streptococci;  generally  short  chains;  liquefjing 
(gelatin);  sometimes  producing  much  gelatinous  material  (Leiico- 
nostoc). 

2.  Parasitic  streptococci;  generally  in  long  chains, 
(a)  Type  of  Diplococcus  pneumonise. 

(i)  Type  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 

B.  Merisfa:  Growth  in  two  dimensions;  division  at  right  an^i^ 

1.  Tetragenus:  Typical  and  fixed  arrangement  in  tetrads. 

2.  Group  of  Diplococcus  gonorrho?^.  Arrangement  chiefly  diplo- 
Goccal.     Does  not  stain  by  Gram's  method. 

3.  Group  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes.  Growth  in  second  dimen- 
sion often  abolished;  consequently,  besides  diplococci  and  tetiids, 
short  chains  also  occur. 

C.  Sarciaa:  Growth  in  three  dimensions  in  space. 
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n.  BaciUacece:  BaciUi. 

'  1.  Group  of  colorless  sulphur-bacteria.  Beggiatoa;  Thiothrix. 
Usually  large  pseudo-threads;  no  spores;  develop  in  medium  con- 
taining H,S. 

2.  Group  of  Leptothrices.  Non-cultivatable  inhabitants  of  water; 
form  pseudo-threads ;  no  spores. 

3.  Group  of  Cladothrices.  For  the  most  part  non-cultivatable. 
Habitat,  water.  Form  pseudo-threads  with  false  branchings ;  spores ; 
also  present  in  artificial  cultures  of  C.  intricata. 

4.  Group  of  Hay  bacilli.  Large  (mostly),  easily  cultivatabl^, 
saprophytic,  sporulating  bacilli. 

5.  Group  of  Anthrax  bacilli.  Distinguished  from  the  foregoing 
chiefly  by  the  mode  of  germination  of  spores. 

6.  Group  of  Malignant  (Edema.  Large,  sporulating,  anaerobic, 
pathogenic,  and  saprophytic  bacilli. 

7.  Group  of  Symptomatic  Anthrax  (Rauschbrand)  and  butyric-acid 
bacilli.  Large  bacilli;  saprophytic  and  parasitic;  generally  anaero- 
bic; before  sporulation  show  spindle-ehai)ed  swellings  (Clostridium). 

8.  Group  of  Tetanus  bacilli.  Moderately  large  bacilli  with  end 
spores  (K^p/chensporen).  Mostly  anaerobic  saprophytes  and  para- 
sites. 

9.  Group  of  Proteus :  Non-sporulating  bacilli ;  great  variation  in 
dimensions  of  bacilli  and  colonies.     Gram  stain  mostly  negative. 

Addition:  Liquefying  bacilli,  pathogenic  for  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. 

10.  Group  of  fluorescent  bacilli.  Medium-sized,  non-sporoge- 
nous  bacilli;  produce  fluorescing  pigment;  all  transitions  from  non- 
liquefying  to  rapidly  liquefying  kinds.     Gram  stain  negative. 

11.  Groups  of  pigment  bacilli. 

12.  Group  of  water  bacilli;  usual  habitat,  water;  easily  culti- 
vated; medium-sized  and  small;  non-sporogenous ;  all  grades  of  li- 
quefaction; Gram's  method  gives  negative  results. 

Addition :  Phosphorescent  bacilli. 

13.  Group  of  Nitrobacteria. 

14.  Group  of  Aerogenes  and  Rhinoscleroma  bacilli.  Non-motile; 
of  medium  size,  mostly  plump,  asporogenous,  non-liquefying  bacilli. 
Gram's  method  negative. 

Addition:  Bacteria  of  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ropy  fermenta- 
tions. 

15.  Group  of  Colon  and  Typhoid  bacilli.  Motile,  medium-sized, 
generally  delicate,  non-liquefying  and  asporogenous  bacilli.  Gram's 
method  gives  negative  results. 
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16.  Group  of  Hemorrhagic  Septicaimia.  Moderately  large  or 
Binall,  noD-Iiquefjmg,  asporogenouSj  liiglilj  pathogemc  bacilli. 
Gram  negative. 

Addition :  Bacteria  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  mao. 

17-  Group  of  Bacillua  tenuis  sputigenus.  Bacilli  of  variable  sifle; 
non-sporogenous  and  non-liquefying.     Gram  negative, 

18.  Group  of  Influenza  bacillus;  Minute  aeporogenous  baciUi; 
moBtl J' obligatory  parasites;  Gram  negative. 

19.  Group  of  Hog  Erysipelas  {Itoiklmtf)  bacilli.  Minute  aspoio- 
genous  bacilli;  growth  on  artilicial  cultures  slight;  Gram  positiire, 

20.  Group  of  Glanders  and  Pseudo-tuberculoeis  ImeiUlp  Small 
bacilli ;  asporogenous ;  Gram  negative, 

21.  Group  of  Diphtheria  bacillus :  Medium-sized  and  small  badlli; 
aaporogenous;  bizarre  rods;  Gram  positive, 

22.  Group  of  Tubercle  bacillus:  Small  aaporogenous  bacilli; 
growth  slow;  Gram  jjositive* 

III.  SpiriIl€ic€£B :  Spirals, 

1.  Group  of  Saprophytes ;  cultivated  with  difficulty  or  not  at  alL 

2,  Group  of  Saprophytes;  cultivatable;  noii4ic|ueiyiDg, 

3*  Group  of  Saprophytes  and  Parasites;  easily  cultivated;  liqii^ 
fying, 

4.  Group  of  Obligatory  parasites :  8.  recurrens, 
While  it  is  recognized  that  this  system  is  inadequate  and  largdT 
artificiiil,  it  yet  fulfils  the  puriioaes  of  the  bacteriologist  in  etnphar* 
sizing  those  properties  and  functions  which,  at  this  time,  reuder  bft<^ 
teriology  an  important  subject  of  study  to  the  chemist,  agriculturaliit, 
and  physician.  In  spite  of  its  defects  it  will  therefore  be  emplojd 
with  slight  modification  in  the  folloT*4ng  chapters,  but  it  will  be  lirawn 
upon  only  to  the  extent  recjuired  to  cover  the  several  groups  of  pfttto- 
genie  bacteria  of  which  we  shall  treat. 


Tlie  Metabolic  Prodticts  of  Bacterial  GroiRrtli. 

The  metabolism  of  bacteria  can  be  understcKxl  in  its  entirety  onlj 
after  the  entire  list  of  chemical  changes  which  they  set  up  in  piooM 
of  their  growth  and  multiplication  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  fi> 
riouB  chemical  subBtanees — evanescent  and  permanent— formed  shsB 
have  been  demonstrated.  That  the  metabolism  is  complex  baabeefl 
proved  by  the  numl>er  and  composition  of  the  chemical  products  iK 
ready  known.  Gotschlich' enumerates  the  most  conamon  prodtus** 
found  in  cultures,  the  list  conbiining :  gases,  such  as  CO,,  H,,  CB^ 
HjB,  NH,;  nitrates,  water,  sulphur;  volatile  substanoee,  trimethjl* 
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amine,  alcohol,  (ormio  acid,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  butyric  acidj 
oiy-aeids  and  polybaeic  aci^^  lactic,  malic,  Buocinic,  oxalic,  and 
tartaric  acida ;  sulpho-acids  among  which  are  taurin ;  amides  such  as 
leuciUj  alanin,  etc.;  aromatio  bodies,  iyrosiiij  phenol,  cresol,  hydro- 
paracumaric  acid;  indol;  pigments;  carbohydrates;  i>eptoiieH;  alka- 
loidal  and  albuminoid  poisouous  BubBtances— ptomaine  and  toxins; 
and  hydrolytic  fermentB,  The  character  of  this  metabolism  will  de* 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  organism  and  the  composition  of  the 
medium  upon  which  it  is  cultivated.  Only  the  most  prominent  of 
the  products  of  metabolism  will  be  considered  in  this  article. 

Pigments. 

More  than  one  hundred  known  bacterial  species  produce  pigments 
of  various  kinds.  The  formation  of  pigment,  its  color  and  nature, 
g^ve  to  distinguish  bacterial  species.  While  an  important  physio- 
logical function,  this  pigment  formation  is  subject  to  variation.  The 
amounts,  intenaity  of  color,  and,  indeed,  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
pigment  at  all  depend  upon  definite  conditions  of  growth,  such  as 
the  composition  of  the  medium,  the  access  or  exclusion  of  oxygen, 
and,  to  a  less  degree^  the  influence  of  light. 

Eeyerinck  has  divided  the  chromogenic  bacteria  into  three  groups 
— chromophoric,  chromoparic,  and  parachromophoric.  In  the  group 
of  chromophoric  bacteria  the  pigment  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  history  of  the  cell.  It  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  ceU  and 
is  united  to  it  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  union  betw^een  chloro- 
phyll and  the  chromatophores  of  the  higher  plants  and  hromoglobin 
in  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  In  this  group  Beyerinck  includes  the 
red  sulphur  bacteria  and  the  green,  red,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties 
which  do  not  liquefy  gelatin.  The  chromophoric  or  true  pigment 
bacteria  give  off  the  pigment  either  as  such  or,  in  a  colorless  form, 
as  a  secretion  which  diffuses  into  the  surrounding  medium.  As  be- 
longing to  this  group  are  reckoned  the  Bacillus  prodigiosus,  cyaneo- 
fuscus,  pyocyaneiLq,  syncyanea,  and  other  fluorescent  varieties.  The 
parachromophoric  bacteria  also  excrete  pigment,  but  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  becoming  admixed  with  the  medium  in  which  they  grow,  re- 
mains attached  to  the  bacterial  bodies.  Examples  of  this  group  are 
found  in  B*  violaceus  and  B.  janthinus, 

Mignla  does  not  agree  entirely  with  the  views  of  Beyerinck,  but 
states  that  only  in  the  red  sulphur  bacteria  and  the  green  varieties  of 
pigment  bacteria  is  the  pigment  to  Ije  regarded  as  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  cell,  since  in  other  instances  it  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
thrown  off  into  the  surrounding  substance.  Moreover,  he  finds  great 
difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that  in  the  parachromophoric  bacteria 
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the  pigment  is  re&lly  npon  the  cells  rather  than  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood.  With  our  present  optical  means  this  distinction  is 
verj  difficult  if  not  impossible- 
Pigment  bacteria  owe  their  peculiar  colors  sometimes  to  on©  pig- 
ment and  sometimes  to  several  which  they  produce.  More  than  noe 
kind  of  pigment  are  found  in  B,  pyocjanens,  syncjanea,  anrea,  eiy- 
throgenes,  and  erythromyxa. 

The  pigments  exhibit  different  chemical  properties.  Indeed,  the 
diversity  in  their  solubilities  is  sufficiently  striking  to  have  led  Mi- 
gula  to  use  this  fact  as  a  basis  of  claesification.  He  distingxii&hei 
the  pigments  according  as  they  are  soluble  (1)  in  water,  (2)  in  aloo- 
holj  beiug  at  the  same  time  insoluble  in  water,  aud  (3)  in  neither 
water  nor  alcohol* 

1.  Pigments  sohihk  in  water.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  fluores* 
cing  pigmente  and  all  such  pigments  as  give  to  gelatin  a  red,  broro, 
or  black  hue.  Certain  yellow  pigments  which  fail  to  diffuse  in  gela- 
tin are  included  here  because  of  their  solubility  in  water- 
According  to  Thumm,  all  fluorescent  pigments  are  identical;  the 
different  appearances  luet  with  iu  cultures  from  various  sources  prob- 
ably depend  upon  differences  in  intensity  of  color  and  composition  oi 
the  culture  medium.  The  isolated  pigment  is  a  yellow  mass,  solabk 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  and  ben- 
zene.  Watery  solutions  are  oraoge-yellow  or  yellow  depending  upon 
their  concentration.  The  fluorescence  is  blue;  the  addition  of  m 
alkali  alters  it  to  green*  Acid  media  destroy  the  fluorescence  without 
suppressing  the  formation  of  the  pigment,  Chemically  the  body  ap- 
pears to  be  an  albumin. 

Similar  fluorescent  pigments  are  formed  by  the  Bacillus  pyocya* 
neus  B^d  syncyanea;  these  bacilli  producCj  however,  additional  pig- 
ments. The  second  pigment  found  in  cultures  of  B,  syncyanea  iaot 
a  steel-blue  color,  and  is  produced  more  specially  in  acid  media. 

Several  difi'erent  pigments  have  been  obtained  from  growtlifl  of  B. 
pyooy aneus.  In  1859  Fordos  isolated  a  pigment  from  blu©  pu»  whicli 
he  called  pi/oq/anith  Gessard  later  oBtained  the  same  IkkIv  from 
cultures  of  the  organism,  From  it  Gessard  caused  to  split  off  hj 
oxidation  a  second  brownish-red  pigment  to  which  he  gave  the  nwn^ 
of  pyoxantMu,  Ernst  diatinguishes  two  varieties  of  B.  pyoeyaoew 
and  believes  that  they  form  different  pigments.  From  his  ^-variety, 
by  citation  with  chloroform  and  evaporation,  he  obtained  aanir^ 
blue  crystals,  while  the  fi^-variety  gave,  after  the  same  treatmant 
greenish-shining  crystals,  Ledderhose  obtained  pyocyanin  ffoBifnl* 
tures  by  extracting  them  with  chloroform  and  succeeded  in  cotabin* 
ing  it  into  a  picrate.    The  empirical  formula,  as  determined  by  \m. 
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is  Oi^Hj^NjO.  Ledderhose  believed  that  the  pigment  was  secreted 
as  a  leuco-product  which  required  atmospheric  oxygen  to  convert  it 
into  pigment.  Eunz,  Babes,  and  Gessard  found  a  third  pigment. 
We  may  distinguish  the  following  pigments  as  being  elaborated 
by  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus:  (1)  Pyocyanin,  (2)  a  fluorescent  pig- 
ment, and  (3)  pyoxanthin.  Jordan  distinguishes  two  primary  pig- 
ments :  (a)  Fluorescigenic,  (b)  pyocyanigenic.  A  third  black  pigment 
may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  by  oxidation.  Barely  the  bacilli  pos- 
sess pyocyanigenic  properties  only. 

A  series  of  pigments  soluble  in  water,  which  have  been  insuffi- 
ciently investigated,  are  formed  by  B.  lactis  erythrogenes,  B.  micro- 
spira  nigricans,  and  some  others. 

2.  Pigments  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  great 
majority  of  bacterial  pigments  belong  to  this  class.  The  most  imx>or- 
tant  are  the  lipochromes.  These  are  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
lipocyanin  reaction  of  Zopf.  Treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  red  or  yellow  mass  becomes  converted  into  blue  granules 
or  crystals.  Migula  suggests  that  bacteriopurpurin  and  the  green 
pigments  of  certain  bacteria  may  be  related  to  the  lipochromes.  This 
pigment  is  widely  disseminated.  A  second  kind  of  pigment  is  formed 
by  B.  prodigiosus,  B.  raber,  B.  kiliensis,  etc.  While  showing  in 
some  respects  a  resemblance  to  lipochrome  they  fail  to  give  the  lipo- 
cyanin reaction.  The  pigment  of  B.  violaceus,  soluble  in  alcohol,  is 
insoluble  in  chloroform.  Whether  the  pigment  produced  by  B.  jan- 
thinus  is  identical  with  that  of  B.  violaceus  requires  further  study  to 
determine. 

3.  Pigments  insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Very  few  of  the 
known  chromogenic  bacteria  yield  pigments  belonging  to  this  class. 
Migula  mentions  only  two  species;  the  Micrococcus  cereus  flavus  and 
B.  berolinensis.  The  yellow  pigment  of  the  former  is  soluble  in 
boiling  ten-per-cent.  hydrate  of  potassium ;  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.    Their  chemistry  is  not  understood. 

Conditions  favoring  or  hindering  pigment  production.  Some  chro- 
mogenic bacteria  prpduce  pigment  under  all  conditions  of  growth, 
while  others,  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  certain  external  con- 
ditions, show  modifications  in  their  pigment  production.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  suppress  by  artificial  means  the  chromogenic  capacity ;  but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  call  it  forth  when  once  lost.  In  respect 
to  this  property  there  is  great  variation  in  different  organisms. 
While  the  lipochromogenic  bacteria  rarely  and  with  great  difficulty 
lose  this  power,  the  fluorescent  bacteria  are  not  so  stubborn,  the 
least  resistant  forms  being  dome  species  belonging  to  Group  2, 
among  which  are  B.  prodigiosus,  B.  kiliensis,  and  others. 
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For  th©  production  of  pigment  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  is  of 
the  utmost  importance*     Yery  few  bacteria  are  known  which  develop 
pigment  only  when  oxygen  is  excluded.     The  best  known  example  of 
the  latter  ia  the  Spirillum  rubrum  of  Esmarch;  a  second  is  the  Dipl<> 
coccus  pyogenes  of  Pascjuale,  and  a  third,  B.  rubellus  of  Ogata,    h 
all  these  tlie  probable  explanation  of  the  loss  of  color,  when  air  u 
permitted  access,  is  the  ease  mth  which  the  pigments  are  oxidiid 
to  leuco-compounds. 

Temperature  always  plays  an  important  part.  B.  prodigicgas, 
for  example,  while  growing  abundantly  at  the  temperature  of  ibe 
body,  fails  to  form  pigment.  Indeed  ScLottelius  has  shown  that  bj 
SuooasaiTB  cultivation  at  this  temperature  colorless  races  may  bepfo- 
duced  which  fail  to  form  jiigment,  even  when  grown  at  the  most  ap- 
propriate temperatures.  A  similar  behavior  has  been  noted  in  B. 
kilieusis,  B,  iiil>er,  B.  indicus,  and  other  violet  and  blue  chromog&M. 
In  some  cases  the  pigment  production  is  not  entirely  inhibited,  h%i 
is  only  weakened  by  this  temperature*  The  Staphylocoocua  pyogeois 
aureus  has  its  chromogeinc  activity  diminished  by  temperatawft  nl 
37'  to  38""  C.  Fipally,  the  lipochromic  varieties  are  not  influenced 
by  the  foregoing  temperatures. 

Light,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  act  injuriously  upon  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria,  has  only  a  slight  efifect  on  chromogenesis.  The  vari^ 
ties  especially  affected  are  the  green  ckromogens,  the  red  sulphur 
bacteria,  and  the  Micrococcus  ocbrolencus  (Prove)  which  prodac« 
pigment  only  in  the  light.  The  bacteria  which  contain  chromopbyl! 
and  the  red  sulphur  bacteria,  according  to  the  investigations  of  En- 
gelmann,  are  capable,  under  tlie  influence  of  light,  of  eUminatiBg 
oxygen- 

The  composition  of  the  medium  is  of  great  importance.  For  the 
fluorescent  varieties  Gessard  showed  that  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid  was  essential  to  pigment  production.  Pyocyanin  is,  however, 
formed  in  its  absence  (Jordan),  Thuram  has  made  interesting  ohset- 
vatious  upon  the  influence  of  chemical  agents.  Chloride  of  calcium 
is  superfluous  in  media,  provided  that  magnesium  sulphate  be  pres- 
ent. Should  the  latter  be  wanting  the  presence  of  calcium  chloride, 
which  otherwise  is  of  no  value  in  promoting  growtii,  causes  a  rich 
development  of  the  bacteria,  but  no  pigment  is  formed-  PotaasimD 
phosphate  is  necessary,  for  both  its  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid 
constitutents*  Salts  of  organic  acid^  also  exhibit  an  unequal  value. 
For  example,  the  bacillus  of  blue  milk  when  grown  in  a  medium  con- 
taining amraomam  citrate  produces  only  the  blue^black  pigment;  in 
alkaline  asparagin  solution  only  the  fluorescent ;  while  in  the  ptm- 
ence  of  tartrate  and  lactate  of  ammonium  both  pigments  are  fonne^L 
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Similar  diversities  in  the  intensity  of  pigmentation  noted  in  a  given 
organism,  when  cultivated  ax>on  agar-agar,  gelatin,  potato,  and  other 
media,  are  matters  of  common  observation.  The  favorable  influence 
of  carbohydrates  is  shown  in  the  intense  pigmentation  of  B.  prodigi- 
osus,  B.  kiliensis,  B.  violaceus,  and  Staphylococcus  aureus  when 
grown  ui)on  boiled  potato. 

Chromogenic  power  is  often  lost  in  artificial  cultures.  The  causes 
of  this  alteration  in  function  are  probably  associated  with  the  reac- 
tion of  the  media  and  the  influence  of  the  metabolic  products  excreted 
by  the  organisms  themselves.  That  unfavorable  conditions  of  growth 
may  bring  about  this  loss  has  already  been  stated.  Varieties  of  bac- 
teria, colorless  upon  certain  media,  may  suddenly  develop  color  on 
others,  as  is  seen  in  the  transplantation  to  potato  from  agar-agar  of 
colorless  colonies  of  Staphylococcus  aureus.  Gessard  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  colorless  races  of  B.  pyocyaneus  by  employing 
high  temperatures  and  media  of  particular  composition.  The  longer 
the  colorless  races  are  cultivated,  the  more  difficult  are  they  to  bring 
to  pigment  production  again.  For  the  later  purpose  Migula  recom- 
mends as  media  giving  the  best  results  potato  and  a  medium  made 
of  rice. 

Febments.'*' 

Bacteria  along  with  other  microorganisms  are  capable  of  bringing 
about  those  transformations  of  organic  substances  to  which  the  name 
of  fermentation  is  applied.  These  results  are  effected  through  the 
action  of  (1)  the  living  bacterial  cell,  and  (2)  separable  ferments  or 
enzymes,  whose  activities  are  comparable  with  those  of  ptyalin,  tryp- 
sin, and  pepsin  as  obtained  from  animal  secretions.  Whether  in  the 
last  instance  all  the  fermentation  is  due  to  the  action  of  enzymes  and 
the  living  cell  is  indispensable  only  because  it  elaborates  such  fer- 
ments, cannot  with  our  present  knowledge  be  certainly  affirmed.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  complex  changes  such  as,  for  example,  the 
decomposition  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  may  be 
brought  about  by  such  soluble  ferments  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  yeast  cell  (E.  Buchner).  The  enzymes  elaborated  by  bacteria 
are  capable  of  converting  albumin  into  peptone,  starch  and  cellulose 
into  sugar  and,  i)erhaps,  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Others  are  capable  of  splitting  up  fats  and  of  transforming  saccha- 
rose into  fermentable  glucose  and  fructose. 

1.  Diaatatic  ferment  Beyerinck,  following  the  lead  of  certain  of 
the  French  writers,  has  proposed  to  call  this  class  amylases.     These 

*The  classification  of  Gotscblich  has  been  followed  in  this  chapter,  and  his 
treatise^  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  its  preparation. 
Vol.  XIX— 86 
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ferments  have  io  common  the  property  of  converting  sbiFclt  into 

sugar.     They  are  widely  diflfused  in  uattire.     In  animals  they  consti- 
tute the  ptyalin  of  the  salivary  secretion  and  the  diaatatic  fermani  d 
the  pancreatic  secretion,  the  glycogenic  ferment  of  the  liver,  and  a 
similar  ferment  in  urine  (Selmi,  Bechamp,  and  Baltus)  and  in  the 
blood  (Bial,  Kdhmanu),     In  plants  they  are  found  in  genninatitig 
seeds,  especially  those  of  the  Gramiuete.    Diastatic  ferments  have  \mu 
found  not  infrequently  in  microorganisms,  as  by  Marcano  in  bacteria 
present  in  the  outer  envelope  of  corn.     Hupi>e  demonstrated  this 
property  in  B.  acidi  lactici  and  Fermi  found  it  in  a  large  number  of 
bacteria.     Fermi  isolated  the  ferment  by  precipitation  with  alcohol 
from  cultures  uf  B.  anthracis,  B*  subtilis,  and  B.  megatherium,  a&d 
from  Vibrio  cholera)  aaiatic*e,  Finkler-Prior,  tyrogenum, 

2.  liivertintj  fennenf^.  The  inverting  ferments  convert  the  disac- 
charides  (saccharose,  maltose)  into  simple  hexoses.  The  best  known 
is  the  invertin  which  transforms  saccharose  into  d-glucose  and  d- 
fructose.  These  ferments  are  present  in  the  digestive  tract  of  ani- 
mals, but  thus  far  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  liigher  pkntft. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  elaborated  by  the  moulds,  yeasts,  swl 
bacteria*  Gayon  found  an  inverting  ferment  in  penicillium  and  ifr 
pergillus*  Yeasts  elaborate  it,  although  probably  not  every  spedji^ 
of  blastomycetes  is  capable  of  doing  so.  Boux  and  Hansen  have  ^I^M 
scribed  yeasts  which  fail  to  invert  saccharose.  As  regards  the  pro 
duction  of  invertin  by  bacteria,  Gayon  described  it  in  cultured  of  R 
anthracis,  an  observation  which  was  not  confirmed  by  Ft^rmi  and 
Montesano,  Selavo  found  an  inconstant  inverting  action  in  mlturas 
of  Vibrio  Metchnikovii  and  V.  choleroe  asiatic^.  Fermi  and  Mon- 
tesano  tested  seventy  diflferent  kinds  of  bacteria  and  found  an  inrert- 
ing  ferment  constantly  only  in  B.  megatherium,  B.  kLhenBia,  B>  flan- 
rescens  li^iuefaciens,  and  Proteus  vulgaris ;  and  inconstantly  in  Vibrio 
choleras  asiaticiD  and  V.  Metchnikovii.  The  variable  action  of  B. 
coli  communis  upon  saccharose  doubtless  depends  upon  variations  in 
inverting  capacity* 

3.  Olnvmidw  fetJtienfs.  These  ferments  act  upon  glucosidee  aaJ 
upon  certain  sugars  (fructose  *and  galactose).  They  decom[>ose  gla- 
coaides,  which,  taking  up  a  molecule  of  water,  are  converted  into  their 
original  componeuts,  d-glucose  and  another  inconstant  lK>dy— depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  glucoside  being  decomposed.  In  the  decom* 
position  of  the  glucoside  amy^dalin,  glucose,  benzaldehyde,  and  h- 
drocyanio  acid  are  formed*  Tlie  change  is  effected  under  ordiiiAiT 
conditions  through  the  influence  of  the  ferment  emulsin  which  ocx^W 
in  nature  with  the  glucoside.  Emulsin  was  found  by  Bouniuelnt  i^ 
AspergUlns  niger,  by  Girard  in  Penicillium  glaucum,  and  by  Femi 
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and  Montesano  in  very  few  (only  three)  species  of  bacteria.  The 
decomjKMBition  of  amygdalin  by  microbes  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
living  protoplasm  rather  than  by  separable  ferments. 

4.  Peptonizing  ferments.  The  corresponding  ferments  to  the  i)ep- 
tic  and  pancreatic  (trypsin)  secretions  belong  to  this  class.  The  fer- 
ments are  represented  in  the  higher  plants  by  the  enzyme  contained 
in  carica  papaya  (papain).  This  ferment  and  the  bacterial  peptoniz- 
ing examples  agree  with  trypsin  in  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium. 
These  enzymes  are  widely  present  among  cei*tain  bacteria  and  upon 
them  depends  the  common  liquefaction  of  gelatin  by  microbic  growth. 
(]!ertain  bacteria  are  also  capable  of  peptonizing  fibrin. 

The  first  demonstration  that  i)eptonization  may  occur  independ- 
ently of  the  bacteria  themselves  was  made  by  Bitter,  who  first  killed 
the  cholera  vibrio  in  cultures  by  careful  heating  and  found  that  the 
fluid  still  possessed  energetic  peptonizing  properties.  Bietsch  and 
Sternberg  demonstrated  in  cultures  of  liquefying  bacteria — V.  cholersB, 
Finkler-Prior,  B.  prodigiosus,  pyocyaneus,  Staphylococcus  aureus 
— peptonizing  ferments ;  while  in  cultures  of  non-liquefying  bacteria, 
as  B.  typhosus  and  B.  tuberculosis,  they  failed  to  find  them.  Fermi 
showed  these  ferments  to  be  elaborated  by  a  large  number  of  micro- 
organisms, and  he  obtained  by  precipitation  active  enzymes  in  the 
dried  state.  The  most  active  ferment  was  obtained  from  the  Yibrio 
Finkler-Prior. 

These  ferments  are  non-dialyzable.  They  resist  higher  tempera- 
tures when  in  the  dry  state  much  as  does  trypsin;  in  watery  solution 
they  are  much  more  sensitive.  The  ferment  of  V.  Finkler-Prior  was 
still  active  after  dry-heating  for  ten  minutes  at  temperatures  of  120°- 
140''  C.  Warming  in  solution  to  70°  C.  destroyed  its  action.  Other 
bacterial  ferments  are  less  resistant,  that  of  B.  prodigiosus  being 
killed  at  55"^  C.  Acids  are  injurious,  while  the  bacterial  ferments  are 
very  resistant  to  alkalies.  The  moulds  form  peptonizing  ferments 
capable,  like  pepsin,  of  acting  only  in  an  acid  (HCl)  medium.  Gel- 
atin is  more  readily  x)eptonized  than  fibrin ;  some  bacterial  ferments, 
indeed,  are  incax)able  of  digesting  fibrin.  Ferments  are  even  more 
resistant  to  chemical  disinfectants  (carbolic  acid,  sublimate)  than  are 
spores.  The  peptonizing  ferments  differ  among  themselves  and,  of 
course,  from  other  kinds  of  ferments.  Some  bacteria  produce  more 
than  one  kind  at  the  same  time.  MacCallum  and  Hastings*  have.(^ 
described  a  pathogenic  micrococcus  which  makes  the  lab-ferment  and 
a  peptonizing  ferment  simultaneously. 

For  the  production  of  ferments  Fermi  regards  albuminous  culture 
media  as  necessary,  while  Liborius  looks  upon  free  access  of  oxygen 
as  essential.     In  a  medium  free  from  albumin  Fermi  found  that  B. 
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Bttbtilia  was  capable  only  of  forming  a  peptoniEiDg  ferment.  *  Agents 
wMch  inliibit  bacterial  growth  (carbolic  and  ealieyKc  acids)  also  di- 
minish the  fermentative  activity,  probably  because  of  their  infinence 
upon  tLe  gi^owth.  However,  certain  chemicals  (quinine,  anti pyrin, 
strychnine),  which  do  not  inhibit  growth  entirely,  prevent  the  pro 
duction  of  ferment,  ^bis  latter  is  therefore  no  necessary  function  of 
bacterial  activity.  Delbriick  has  described  a  peptonizing  ferment— 
peptoae — in  yeast  cells. 

6.  Lab'fermtnis.  Like  rennet,  these  ferments  bring  about  the  eo 
agnlation  of  casein,  Dnclaux*  and  Hiippe  first  drew  attention  to  their 
occurrence  in  bacteria.  The  precipitation  occurs  in  faintly  acid, 
amphoteric,  and  alkaline  milk.  After  precipitation  the  eoagtda  Are 
often  peptonized  by  a  tryptic  ferment.  The  action  of  B,  pyocyaneofi, 
B.  anthracis,  and  IMicrococcus  zymogenes  (MacCallura  aod  Hafit- 
ings)  is  of  this  dual  nature.  Not  all  coagulation  of  milk  by  baeterii 
is  caused  by  ferments;  some  bacteria  bring  about  this  result  by  acid 
production  alone.  Cohn  isolated  the  lab-ferment  from  the  bacterial 
cultures,  and  separated  it  from  the  associated  tr^'ptic  enzj'me;  the 
former  is  destroyed  by  temperatures  varying  from  63 '^-75'^  C.  Mao 
Galium  and  Hastings  found  the  filtered  cultures  to  contain  both  fer- 
ments, and  that  chloroform  did  not  interfere  with  their  activity.  The 
quantity  of  lal>ferment  formed  is  subject  to  variation  according  to 
the  species,  age  of  culture,  and  temperature  during  growth.  In  op- 
position to  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  proteolytic  ferment,  more 
lab-ferment  is  produced  at  20'^  than  at  37°  C.  Where  both  fermento 
are  formed  simultaneously  the  presence  of  the  lab-ferment  may  be 
masked  by  the  complete  peptonization  of  the  casein. 

6.  CWidose-dissohnntj  ferments.  Tliese  are  believed  to  be  prodtii^eil 
by  several  varieties  of  B.  butyricus  and  V.  rugula* 

Uruiv-fermeniH  have  the  pro[>erty  of  splitting  up  certain  amide 
compounds,  such  as  urea,  which  is  converted  into  ammomum 
carbonate,  and  hippuric  acid,  and  into  glycocoU  and  l>enzoic  add- 
This  transformation  of  urea  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  micro- 
coccus ure^,  and  Musculus  isolated  from  the  ropy  urine  a  lu^ar 
splitting  ferment  which  he  thought  was  produced  by  this  organiioi* 
Miguel  has  described  some  sixty  varieties  of  bacteria — cocci  and 
bacilli— which  are  capable  of  splitting  up  urea.  These  exist  in  the 
air,  and  in  fresh  but  still  more  often  in  stagnant  water.  The  eniynJ* 
which  he  isolated  from  the  bacteria  he  caOed  nraain.  It  is  qnicltly 
oxidized  b}'  atmospheric  oxygen, 

7.  Fai-gpUtting  fennenis.  Ferments  capable  of  splitting  up  a^^" 
tral  fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  liavo  been  descril>ed  by  SoJH* 
mamga^  who  observed  this  action  in  a  number  of  microoi|puiiftfl^ 
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which  apparently  utilized  the  glycerin  for  their  growth  and  multipli- 
cation. It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  this  action  is  due  to  an 
insoluble  enzyme  or  is  not  rather  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the 
living  cellular  protoplasm. 

Ptomains,  Toxins,  Toxalbumins,  and  Antitoxins. 

1.  Ptomains  and  toxins.  Poisonous  products  have,  at  different 
times  and  by  different  investigators,  been  isolated  from  substances 
in  which  bacteria  have  developed.  The  first  of  these  were  obtained 
from  putrefying  substances  containing  mixtures  of  various  bacteria. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  sepsin  of  Bergmaun  and  Schmiedeberg. 
Zuelzer  and  Sonnenschein,  Hager,  Otto,  Bence-Jones,  Dupr^  and 
Selmi,  and  others  extracted  poisonous  substances  from  bacterial 
growths  which  in  their  action  resembled  various  poisonous  alkaloids, 
such  as  coniine,  atropine,  curarine,  morphine,  etc.,  with  which  vegeta- 
ble x>oisons  they  compared  these  substances.  Selmi  regarded  these 
bodies,  to  which  he  applied  the  term ptoniains  (cadaveric  albuminoids), 
as  organic  bases  produced  during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and 
also  of  certain  vegetable  substances.  The  first  of  these  bodies  to  be 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  was  collidin,  which  Nencki  obtained  by 
digesting  gelatin  with  pancreas.  Brieger,  his  pupil,  isolated  from 
putrefying  substances  a  number  of  pure  crystalline  nitrogen-contain- 
ing bases,  some  of  which  were  without  toxic  properties,  whereas  oth- 
ers were  highly  poisonous.  To  this  last  group  Brieger  applied  the 
special  name  of  toxin.  In  the  group  of  non-poisonous  cadaveric  al- 
buminoids, or  such  as  are  poisonous  only  when  given  in  very  large 
quantities,  are  to  be  included  neuridin,  gadinin,  putrescin,  cadaverin, 
saprin,  cholin,  mydatoxin,  and  mydin.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  bases  are  toxic  even  in  very  small  doses  (toxins).  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  peptotoxin,  neurin,  muscarin  obtained  from  de- 
composing fish  and  identical  with  the  toxic  principle  of  poisonous 
mushrooms,  methylguanidin,  mytilotoxin,  tyrotoxicon — the  last  body 
having  been  obtained  by  Yaughan  from  decomposed  milk  and  ice 
cream.  Gautier  showed  that  in  tlie  normal  metabolism  of  the  ani- 
mal body  substances  of  an  alkaloidal  nature,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  leucomaiyis,  were  produced.  With  these  he  classes  the  ex- 
tractive substances,  such  as  xanthin,  creatinin,  and  others.  Tlie  stud- 
ies of  Nencki,  Brieger,  and  Gautier,  while  throwing  much  light  upon 
the  products  of  putrefaction  and  even  upon  normal  animal  metabo- 
lism, did  not  indicate  the  character  of  the  substances  produced  by 
l>acteria  of  one  kind  so  much  as  the  products  resulting  from  mixtures 
of  these  organisms.     The  study  of  pure  cultures  of  a  number  of  mi- 
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croorganisms  indicated  that  in  these  also  similar  bases  eonld  be 
foimd.     Thus  Brieger  obtained  certain  ptomaius  from  pure  cultures 
of  various  bacteria.     From  the  tjphoid  bacillus  he  isolated  typho- 
toxin,  from  the  cholera  vibrio  cadaverin  along  ^^ath  two  other  bodies 
present  in  very  minute  quantities,  while  Kunz  demonstrated  spennm 
in  cholera  cultures.     Cadaverin  was  also  obtained  from  the  cultures 
of  Vibrio  Pinkler-Prior ;  cultures  of  the  tetanus  1>acillus  yielded  at 
least  four  toxins.     Hoffa  and  Heim  and  Geyger  obtained  simile 
bodies  from  cultures  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  and  Novy  isolated  the 
so-called  susottjxin   from   growths   of    the  swine-plague  orgamsnL 
From  cultures  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  de  Schweinitz  obtained, 
besides  cadaverin  and  a  primary  am  in,  a  ptomaiu  w^hich  was  obtained 
as  a  platinum  salt  that  exhibited  slight  toxic  action,     Leber  isolated 
from  cultures  of  Stapliylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  the  crystalline  al- 
kaloid to  whicli  he  gave  the  name  of  phlogosin;  and  Levy  obtained, 
from  fluidified  gelatin  cultures  of  Proteus  Hauseri^  a  poison  which 
he  identified  with  the  sepsin  of  von  Bergmaun  and  Schmiedeberg, 

2-  ToTalbtnniiifi,  toxoidsy  and  attiitoxins.  The  absence  of  these  crts- 
talline  bodies  from  cultures  ol  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  patho- 
genic bacteria,  and  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  these  substances  on  the  one  tand  and  the  specific 
microorganisms  on  the  other,  led  some  to  the  belief  that  the  toiic 
ptomains  were  not  the  specific  factors  in  bacterial  action.  The  sepa- 
ration by  Roux  and  Yersin  from  cultures  of  B.  diphtheria  of  a  poi- 
sonous body  belonging  to  the  class  of  albumins,  in  which  no  crystal- 
line substance  could  be  detected,  and  the  discovery  that  this  substaoce 
was  capable  of  reproducing  the  essential  clinical  and  patholQp^ 
phenomena  of  tlie  disease  diphtheria,  opened  the  way  for  the  stniij 
of  the  class  of  toxins  to  which  the  name  toxalbmnins  has  been  gir^n* 
This  group  of  toxic  substancefl,  it  ia  now  known,  has  repre^entativei 
among  the  constituents  of  the  higher  plants  and  animals  (castor  *ul, 
jequirity,  and  croton-oil  beans,  snake-venom),  as  well  aa  those  of  tL<* 
microscopic  world,  in  the  latt-er  being  formed  by  B,  diphtherifp»  B. 
tetani,  and  botulismua,  and  probably  by  still  other  organisms.  These 
toxalbumins  are  sensitive  in  watery  solutions  to  higher  temperatuns. 
At  00*^  0.  after  a  short  exposure,  they  are  destroyed  and  the  lK*iIiB^' 
temi>erature  renders  them  immediately  inactive.  According  to  Bufh- 
ner,  tbe  presence  of  neutral  salts,  as  in  the  bloody  renders  them  mm^ 
what  more  resistant  to  higher  temperatures.  They  are  solable  in 
water,  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  neutral  salts;  they  are  with 
difficulty  forced  through  porcelain  filters ;  they  are  non-dialy  sabk,  f^ 
they  give  the  well-known  chemical  reactions  fi>r  albumins. 

As  to  the  ultimate  chemical  nature  of  these  bodies  we  hftf6  f^ 
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little  definite  knowledge.  Some  hold  that  they  are  unorganized  fer- 
ments or  enzymes,  while  other  writers  have  endeavored  to  prove  that 
they  are  of  a  non-albuminous  nature.  Boux  and  Yersin,  and  Sidney 
Martin  have  favored  the  view  that  the  diphtheria  toxin  is  an  enzyme; 
and  Stillmark  holds  that  the  same  is  probably  true  for  the  toxalbu- 
min,  ricin  (from  ricinus  communis).  Nencki,  going  much  further, 
would  include  among  these  the  alexins  or  defensive  proteids  of  blood 
serum.  Tizzoni  and  Cattani  regard  the  tetanus  antitoxin  as  of  the 
nature  of  an  enzyme.  Pfeiffer  has  recently  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion with  reference  to  the  "anti-body"  whicli  causes  rapid  disintegra- 
tion of  cholera  bacilli  in  intraperitoneal  inoculations  in  guinea-pigs. 
An  imx)ortant  contribution  bearing  upon  the  enzyme  theory  of  the 
toxalbumins  has  just  been  supplied  by  the  observations  of  Ehrlich 
and  Morgenroth  "  upon  the  action  of  lysin.  Bordet  had  pointed  out 
the  analogy  between  Pfeiflfer's  reaction  (see  page  541)  and  the  phe- 
nomenon observed  by  himself  that  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs,  repeatedly 
injected  with  defibrinated  rabbit's  blood,  exerted  a  solvent  action  on 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  rabbits  in  vitro,  the  solution  being  preceded 
by  agglutination  of  the  erythrocytes.  Warming  for  half  an  hour  to 
65®  C.  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  guinea-pig  possessing  this  action  de- 
stroys the  hflBmoly  tic  function,  but  the  agglutinating  property  remains 
unaffected.  The  serum  rendered  inactive  by  heating  regains  its  hse- 
molytic  property  on  the  addition  of  serum  from  the  normal  guinea- 
pig  or  even  the  rabbit.  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth  have  observed  that 
a  similar  effect  is  produced  in  the  blood  of  the  goat  when  that  animal 
has  been  treated  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  sheep's  serum.  The 
serum  of  the  goat  rapidly  dissolved  the  erythrocytes  of  sheep's  blood 
in  vitro,  although  no  agglutinating  property  could  be  made  out.  Ac- 
cording to  these  authors  it  is  necessary  to  assume  for  lisBmolysis,  as 
Pfeiffer  has  done  for  bacteriolysis,  the  existence  of  two  substances, 
one  specifically  active,  the  imnuniizing  substance,  and  another  less  re- 
sistant and  non-specific,  to  which  the  name  of  acldiment  is  applied. 
The  immunizing  body  possesses  a  specific  haptoi)liorous  group  by 
which  it  is  fixed  to  the  red  corpuscle.  This  latter  has  not  the  power 
to  take  up  addiment,  while  the  immunizing  body  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  it.  After  the  corpuscle  and  the  immunizing  body  are 
united,  the  addiment  is  capable  of  fixation  and  the  solution  of  the 
corpuscles  begins,  after  the  manner  of  the  action  of  a  digestive  fer- 
ment. In  explaining  the  solution  of  bacteria  or  of  red  corpuscles, 
according  to  the  phenomena  observed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  immu- 
nizing substance  combines  in  the  blood  with  a  small  amount  of  nor- 
mally present  ferment  (addiment)  and  transmits  this  to  the  bacteria 
or  red  corpuBcles. 


FLEXNEE  — MIOROORO.\N1SMS. 


Pfoiffer  and  Proskauer  have  proved  tliat  tlie  bodj  which  causes 
the  diBintegration  of  cholera  spirilla  wheu  treated  according  to  Pfdt 
fer's  method,  does  not  belong  to  the  albumins,  in  the  etriet  sense  of 
the  word,  in  that  it  reaists  for  a  time  the  digestive  actioa  of  both  pep- 
sin and  trypsin,  and  is  capable  through  dialysis  of  being  aepamid 
from  demonstrable  portiona  of  albumin,  albumoses,  peptones,  and 
Baits,     It  appears  also  not  to  belong  to  the  nuclein  bodies-     Its  anJ- 
ogiea  are  chiefly  with  the  group  of  ferments.     Ifj  however,  it  is  a 
ferment,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  verj  i>ecTiliar  nature  in  ihaX 
it  acts  uix)n  only  one  kind  of  bacterial  protoplasm^  causing  it  to  im- 
dergo  swelling,  disintegration,  and  solution  just  as  albumin  and  fibrin 
do  when  acted  on  by  pepsin  and  trypsin.     It  is  comparable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  action  upon  one  kind  of  bacterial  protoplasm  only,  with 
the  ferments  of  yeast  cells  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Emil  Fisclier, 
are  capable  of  splitting  up  only  sugars  of  definite  chemical  constitu* 
tion,  while  upon  all  others  they  are  without  action.     There"is,  thea, 
strong  theoretical  support  for  the  enzyme-like  nature,  not  only  of  tlae 
toxins,  but  of  the  anti-bodies  (Pfeiflfer,  Grubler,  Durham,  etc,),  auJ 
perhaps  also  of  the  antitoxins  whose  action  would  be  of  the  nataie 
of  a  fermentative  destrnction  of  the  poison  molecules. 

Dissent  from  this  view  has^  however,  not  been  wanting.  Briefi^ 
and  Fraenkel  oppose  it  so  far  as  regards  the  diphtheria  toxin;  wjd 
Fermi  considers  as  nulitating  against  it  the  fact  that  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  described  pathogenic  and  toxiu-produciug  microoipiS' 
isms  only  twenty -six  yield  proteolytic  ferments;  while,  ontheotber 
hand,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  known  enzyme-producing  ba^ 
teria  only  twenty-five  are  pathogenic,  that  is  to  say,  produce*  tt»ia!*^j 
bumins.  The  investigations  of  Brieger  and  Cohn,  and  of  Brieg«i^H 
and  Boer  have,  more  than  any  others,  shaken  the  belief  in  tlie  J* 
buminous  character  of  these  bodies.  The  first  two  investigators  boo- 
ceeded  in  separating  the  tetanus  poison  almost  entirely  from  adma- 
ture  with  albuminous  substances.  The  poison  isolated  faileJ  to 
respond  to  Millon's  reagent,  or  the  xanthoproteic  test  for  albumiDt 
although  still  giving  a  faint  biuret  reaction,  Brieger  and  Boer  ob- 
tained from  bacteria-free  cnlhires  of  B,  tetani  and  B.  diphtheripe,  in- 
soluble zinc  compounds  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  toiiu  equi^-^^ 
alenta  and  which  were  absolutely  free  from  albuminous  peptones.      ^M 

Not  all  bacteria  yield  tlieir  poisons  to  the  surrounding  metlium  la^H 
which  they  grow,     Pfeiffer  found  that  the  cholera  bacilli  prfnliioed 
a  poison  which  adhered  to  their  lx>dies  and  probably  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  structure.     The  dead  cultures  possess  marly 
poisonous  properties.     The  allied  vibrios,  namely,  V,  Metchmko' 
and  the  comma  bacillus  of  Fintler-Prior,  elaborate  a  closely  reUI 
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poison,  while  the  virus  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  contained  similarly 
within  the  bacterial  cell,  and  sterilized  cultures  of  the  microorganisms 
are  still  toxic.  The  toxic  proteids  contained  within  the  bacterial 
cells  in  these  instances  are  doubtless  different  from  the  bacterio-pro- 
teid  of  Bachner  in  which  specific  properties  are  lacking;  they  prob- 
ably also  differ  from  the  pyretogenous  agent,  pyrotoxin,  isolated  by 
Centanni  from  saprophytic  and  pathogenic  bacteria,  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  fever  of  infectious  diseases  is  due. 

The  x>oisonous  substances  attached  to  tlie  protoplasm  of  bacteria 
-T-cholera  bacilli,  typhoid  bacilli,  gonococci— have  been  denominated 
toxins.  Tlieir  relationship  to  the  toxins,  in  the  proi)er  sense  of 
the  term,  is  thus  far  unknown,  in  that  their  study  has  been  beset 
with  great  difficulties.  The  poisons  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  cell 
and  often  become  free  only  after  disintegration  of  the  latter.  In  the 
animal  body  they  seem  to  find  especially  favorable  conditions  for 
their  solution,  if  we  assume  that  their  activity  depends  upon  such  a 
liberation  of  the  poisons.  Morgenroth  has  suggested  that  the  action 
intra  vitam  may  take  i)lace  without  separation  from  the  cell  in  a 
manner  already  demonstrated  for  certain  of  the  vegetable  ferments 
{e.g.,  monilia  Candida). 

A  characteristic  of  all  toxins  is  the  capacity  to  induce  the  formation 
of  antitoxins,  according  to  Behring's  law,  which  holds  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  toxins  in  suitable  doses  is  followed  by  the  evolution 
of  their  si>ecific  antitoxins ;  and,  further,  that  by  repeated  and  con- 
tinued inoculations  this  active  immunity  can  be  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  This  capacity  of  tlie  bacterial  toxins  to  pro- 
duce antitoxins  is  shared  by  their  related  vegetable  poisons  (phytal- 
bumoses),  ricin,  abrin,  crotin,  and  by  snake-venom. 

A  second  characteristic  x)hysiological  peculiarity  of  the  toxins  is 
found  in  the  period  of  incubation  which  precedes  the  manifestations 
of  their  action.  From  the  time  of  the  ab8ori)tion  of  the  poison  until 
the  appearance  of  anatomical  or  clinical  phenomena  a  number  of 
hours  or  even  days  elapse.  This  incubation  i)eriod  cannot,  except 
in  the  case  of  smike-venom,  be  eliminated  by  increasing  the  dose  of 
the  poison. 

Very  recently  Ehrlich  has  made  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  toxins  and  antitoxins.  The  toxins  i)ro- 
duced  by  bacteria  form  a  minimal  portion  only  of  the  contents  of  the 
culture  tube  in  which  the  bacteria  have  grown.  These  media  may  be 
regarded  simply  as  vehicles  in  which  the  toxins  and  other  substances 
are  dissolved.  These  toxic  solutions  are  subject  to  changes  owing  to 
which  their  poisonous  properties  may  be  lost,  such  alterations  aris- 
ing from  decomposition  of  the  toxins. 
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tbe  oiiltum]  albumins  and  are  mom  abundant  wbea  KtOf^rtli 
plBe^  under  anaerobic  conditions.     On  the  oiber 
htimiijH— fruiri  cultttree  of  B.  dipbtbert^  B.  tubeitailcHia^  BL 
and  B.  tetani — originate  within  the  cell  {^olophsm  orr  are  dose  ife- 
rivalivf^»  of  mich  iDtrac^^Uular  Ixidies. 

Ebrlicb  has  found  that  besidea  the  dipbtbetia  toxin,  a  aeeial 
toxics  guti^tEiJca  which  poeBeBeea  modified  poisonons  propeitieSv  lu> 
aidf  oxi»§t8  in  cultnreB  of  B.  diphtheria?*  The  preeenoeol  tbiibedf 
ai  well  m  of  the  toxin  is  demonatrable  only  by  animal  eixperinmi 

Concerning  the  i^elathn  of  toxin  t4>  antitoxin  these  aie  two  ap|«* 
site  viewB.  According;  to  tbe  conception  of  Bebring  and  Ebrliek  lh« 
neutralissatioti  of  the  toxin  is  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical  reaction  in 
which  toxin  and  auti toxin  unit©  in  e<iuivalent  proportions,  tbe  tmsSi^ 
ing  compound  being  free  from  poisonous  properties. 

On  the  otlior  Jiaud,  Bacbuer,  Koux,  Metchnitofi",  and  otbers  koU 
that  the  somatio  colls  play  an  important  part»  in  that  they  reeeii^  * 
atinniluB  from  the  antitoxin  nxnX  are  thuB  enabled  to  destroy  tbe  tenia 
Ehrli(*b  htm,  however,  shown  that  neutralization  takes  place  in  n/nr 
an  well  as  witliin  tbe  animal  body.  This  baa  been  shown  for  rim 
(Ehrliob),  the  [mmsou  of  the  blood  of  the  eel  and  its  antitoxin  (KoaaeL 
Oloy,  aud  CaniUH),  crotin  (Morgenroth),  and  snake-iniison  (StephiSB 
and  Meyers).  A  similar  chemical  union  takes  place  in  the  ammal 
body.  Knorr  has  shown  that  the  tetanus  toxin,  when  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  disappears  from  the  blood  long  before  there  is  iny 
manifestation  of  tetsnio  symptoms*  Close  observation  has  ^howB 
that  the  time  rotpiired  for  this  elimination  from  the  blood  is  different 
fin-  tlitfiirent  animals.  In  the  rabbit,  fcir  example,  the  disappear- 
ance is  more  rapid  tlian  in  the  more  sensitive  guinea-pig.  Ehrliet 
aSBumoil  that  in  a  given  case  the  chemical  union  of  the  toxin  with 
prutophi£im  was  the  jjrecursor  of  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  the 
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disease;  and  in  that  the  tetanus  i>oison  seemed  to  exert  its  chief 
action  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  he  assumed  that  the  combi- 
nation occurred  in  this  situation.  Wassermann  confirmed  these  theo- 
retical considerations  by  bringing  the  toxin  into  contapt  with  emul- 
sions of  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  observing  their  union  into 
non-poisonous  compounds.  Still  other  organs,  as,  for  example,  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  are  capable,  as  has  been  shown  by  Donitz,  Boux, 
and  Borrelly  of  fixing  the  tetanus  toxin. 

This  fixation  of  the  toxin  depends,  according  to  Ehrlich's  theory, 
upon  a  definite  structure  of  the  protoplasmic  molecule.  He  holds 
that  every  functioning  protoplasmic  mass  consists  of  a  nucleus  and 
its  lateral  chains  (Seitenketten)  which  subserve  a  definite  function; 
and  that  the  possibility  of  fixing  toxins  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  a  specific  chemical  relationship  in  the  lateral  chains,  the  necessary 
condition  to  this  union  being  a  definite  configuration  of  both  mole- 
cules— protoplasmic  and  toxic.  The  union  of  the  toxins  with  the 
lateral  chains  causes  the  latter  to  be  thrown  out  of  /unction,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  a  physiological  defect  is  produced.  Whether, 
now,  this  defect  is  to  be  permanent  or  transient  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  regenerative  power  in  the  protoplasm — a  power  which  is 
among  its  natural  functions.  The  regeneration,  as  is  the  case  with 
pathological  regeneration  in  general  (Weigert),  is  not  an  exact  equiv- 
alent, but  usually  an  over-compensation.  If,  therefore,  the  toxin  is 
introduced  successfully,  that  is,  in  proper  amounts  at  proi)er  inter- 
vals, the  regeneration  of  the  lateral  chains  is  gradually  increased  un- 
til a  much  greater  number  is  produced  than  can  be  used  by  the  cell 
or  combined  in  its  protoplasm.  As  a  natural  result,  then,  these  su- 
X>erabundant  lateral  chains  are  cast  off  and  find  their  way  into  the 
circulation,  where  they  still  preserve  their  natural  aflSnity  for  toxin 
and  constitute  what  is  denominated  antitoxin.  ''Every  antitoxin 
possesses,  therefore,  a  physiological  analogue  and  the  production  of 
antitoxin  is  merely  the  accumulation  of  a  physiological  process  of 
regeneration.  The  antitoxins  are  the  necessary  corollaries  of  the 
effects  of  the  toxin ;  and  in  the  light  of  this  theory  these  bodies  lose 
completely  their  mystical  character  of  teleological  mechanisms" 
(Ehrlich). 

Toxoids,  according  to  Ehrlich,  have  the  general  configuration  of 
the  toxin  molecule ;  they  are  capable,  therefore,  of  combining  with 
the  molecule  contained  within  the  lateral  chains,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  so  modified  atomically  as  to  be  poisonous  in  a  less  degree  than 
the  toxins  or,  i)erhaps,  have  lost  their  toxicity  entirely.  These  tox- 
oids constitute  an  important  part  of  the  culture  fluids  and  are  formed 
during  the  spontaneous  loss  of  toxicity  of  toxin  solutions. 
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The  presence  of  toxoids  can  be  demoostrated  in  the  study  of  the 

numerical  relations  of  diphtheria  toxin  aud  ita  antitoxin.  Toxoiii* 
whose  combining  capacity  is  leas  than  that  of  the  toxins  are  called  b? 
Ehrlich  epitoxoids.  These  also  occnr  in  solutions  of  diphtheria  toxin. 
That  the  toxoids  are  raebim  or  phoned  toxins  is  shown  by  the  resoli 
of  the  treatmeot  of  tetanus  toxin  with  carbon  bisulphide,  through 
which  the  toxicity  is  almost  completely  lost^  while  the  immoniziDg 
power  and  capacity  to  fix  antitoxin  are  still  retained.  The  noih 
poisonous  modifications  (toxoids)  possess,  therefore,  the  specificallT 
combining  groups  of  the  toxins.  Ehrlich  has  shown  that  the  traa^ 
formation  of  toxin  into  toxoid  proceeds  in  numerical  proportion; 
either  three  toxin  molecules  are  converted  iuto  two  toxoid  molecnlea, 
or  the  toxin  molecule  splits  up  into  two  ec^ual  portions — one  beiui,' 
toxin,  the  other  toxoid,  The  toxoids  formed  in  this  manner  have  not 
the  characters  of  epitoxoid ;  they  have  either  the  same  relation  (syu- 
toxoid)  or  they  have  an  even  closer  relation  (protoxoid)  to  the  anti- 
toxin than  the  toxin* 

The  exact  conditions  involved  iu  the  production  of  the  toxoids  are 
BtiU  to  a  large  extent  unknown.  It  is  probable  that  the  artifciBi 
weakening  of  toxins,  often  employed  for  pnr]K)se8  of  immunjzatioii, 
through  the  nse  of  chemicals  or  other  methods  (iodine,  Eoux;  tri- 
chloride of  iodine)  BehriDg;  heating,  C.  Fraenkel)  may  be  effective  in 
that  such  toxoiils  are  produced  which,  while  still  possessing  the  power 
of  generating  antitoxins,  have  partially  lost  their  poisonous  propeF 
ties. 


The  Technique  of  Bacteriology. 

CuLTUBE  Media. 

Cftnet^l  Coiiskleraiions  of  Nv^riUcm  and  CfuUure»* 

Bacteria,  like  other  living  organisms,  consist  chiefly  of  water,  can* 
taining  as  they  do  in  round  numbers  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  this  sub- 
stance. This  high  percentage  can  be  explained  by  tlie  fact  that  tWj  ' 
are  water  rather  tlian  land  organisms.  Analyses  of  bacteria  trt^  a* 
far  as  possible  from  admixture  with  culture  media  give  the  followiiig 
results: 

Wftter. .,,.., , , S3.4S  85,15 

AJbuminoida , , , 13.96  10»8S 

F^t .....  .* ..,...,...,., _ . , ,     1.00  0.70 

Aah..,.._, , O.TS  LT5 

Reaidue  (not  further  atialyzed) ,  * , , 0.B4  tUT 
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The  analyses  are  only  broadly  correct.  Alterations  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  media  in  which  they  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the  spe- 
cific products  of  the  germs,  would  probably  introduce  new  factors. 
Nencki  called  the  separated  albuminoid  mycoprotein ;  in  the  purified 
state  it  consists  of  carbon  (52.39  per  cent. ),  hydrogen  (7.55  per  cent.), 
nitrogen  (14.75  per  cent.),  and  oxygen  (about  25  per  cent.).  It  is 
probable  that  the  toxins  are  closely  related  to  the  proteid  of  the 
bacterial  protoplasm  (A.  Fischer).  The  granulose  reaction  (with 
iodine)  given  by  the  butyric-acid  bacillus  and  certain  bacteria  found 
in  the  mouth,  cannot  be  said  definitely  to  prove  the  presence  of  a 
carbohydrate.  The  gelatinous  material  present  in  growths  of  leuco- 
noetoc  and  other  slime-producing  bacteria  probably  consists  of  a  car- 
bohydrate, dextran  (A.  Fischer).  Special  inclusions,  such  as  sulphur, 
iron,  and  pigment,  may  still  further  modify  the  results  of  the  anal- 
yses. 

Although  bacteria,  like  other  organisms,  require  mineral  and  or- 
ganic constituents  for  building  up  their  bodies,  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  in  their  composition  is  so  small  that  minimal  additions  of 
salts  to  culture  media  are  sufficient.  In  artificial  fluids  the  quantity, 
as  a  general  rule,  need  not  exceed  0.1-0.2  per  cent. ;  for  certain  bac- 
teria, however,  especially  the  pathogenic  forms,  a  proportion  of  0.5 
per  cent,  gives  better  results.  For  the  regeneration  of  the  mineral 
constituents,  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  the  most  essential,  while, 
according  to  Proskauer  and  Beck,  the  chlorides  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Iioew  says  that  calcium  salts  are  not  necessary,  and  Eappes 
holds  that  calcium  and  magnesium  may  be  substituted  for  by  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  Iron  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  certain  fila- 
mentous bacteria  (iron  bacteria);  and  sulphur,  which  is  at.  one  time 
derived  from  sulphates  and  at  another  time  from  organic  sulphur 
compounds,  is  required  by  the  sulphur  bacteria.  One  group  of  sul- 
phur bacteria  can  fiourish  only  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  from  this  gas  they  derive  the  sulphur  essential  to  their  growth 
(Winogradsky). 

Carbon  is  derived  fsom  albumins,  peptone,  sugar,  glycerin,  fats, 
and  certain  organic  acids  (acetic,  tartaric,  citric).  Alcohols  may  also 
supply  it  and  ethylic  alcohol  is  the  favorite  medium  for  the  acetic- 
acid  bacillus  which  continues  to  flourish  in  mixtures  containing  ten 
l)er  cent,  of  this  ingredient.  Many  other  bodies— amido  acids,  ke- 
tones, etc. — can  also  be  employed  if  properly  diluted.  Loew  has 
described  a  bacillus  which  is  capal)le  of  obtaining  carbon  from  for- 
mates, and  the  nitrobacteria  of  Winogradsky  utilize  the  combined 
and  atmospheric  CO,  to  the  same  end. 

Nitrogen  is  obtained  most  readily  from  diffusible  albuminoids; 
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ammonium  compounds  are  leas  iiaefnL     Maoy  bacteria,  including 
certain  pathogenic  varieties^  may  be  Buccessfully  cultivated  in  media 
free  from  albuminoids  (Uschinskj*s  Hiiid,  see  p.  590).     Naegeli  ^ae 
of  tlie  opinion  that  the  nitrogen  was  obtained  from  the  nitrates  through 
processes  of  reduction  in  which  nitrites  and  ammonia  are  prodnceA 
Such  reduction,  indeed,  takes  place;  but  that  it  is  the  source  of  the 
nitrogen  in  all  cases  is  at  leiiat  doubtful*     A  special  property  of  tie 
bacteria  contained  within  the  nodes  upon  the  roots  of  tho  legnminoBP 
and  allied  plants  should  be  nientioued.     These  organismB  ar©  eapabk 
of  fixing  tlie  atmospheric  nitrogen  which  is  thus  rendered  aTailabk 
for  use  by  the  higher  plants  with  which  they  live  in  symbiotic  reb- 
tion.     These  bacteria  are  also  able  to  utilize  nitrogen  combined  in 
ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  which  they  fail  to  &x  tlie  free  element 
of  the  atmosphere  (Winogradsty ).     Great  variations  are  found  in  the 
capacity  of  the  various  pathogenic  bacteria  in  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
substances  containing  this  element  in  different  combinations,     Whife 
the  anthrax  bacillus  is  almost  exclusively  dejiendent  upon  iieptoM 
for  its  nitrogen,  tlie  pyocyaneus  bacillus  can  utilize  that  element  whan 
it  meets  with  it  in  combinations  of  nitrates.     Many  more  can  extract 
it  from  ammonia  (B.  coli;  B,  subtilis;  V*  choleras  asiaticfle);  a  few, 
among  them  B.  typhi,  can  utilize  amido  compounds  (asparagin^  lea- 
oin).     Certain  bacteria  reciuir©  albumins  of  a  particular  kind  as,  for 
example,  those  contained  within  blood  serum;  among  the^e  maj  be 
mentioned  B,  diphtheria  which  grows  only  imperfectly  on  other  cul- 
ture media.     The  gonococcus  is  more  obstinate  still,  requiring  hu- 
man blood  serum ;  and  thus  far  we  have  failed,  through  our  ignoraiM* 
of  the  particular  food  recjuired,  to  cultivate  the  bacillus  of  leprpit 
and  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever. 

The  relation  of  Imcteria  to  oxygen  is  very  important.  Whih 
some  forms  are  just  as  dependent  upon  this  element  as  are  the  liigljeJ 
plants  and  animals,  others  survive  and  multiply  only  in  its  abfienee. 
It  is  to  Pasteur  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  latter  group  and 
the  consequent  division  of  bacteria  into  aerobic  and  anaerobic  forms* 
The  growth  of  anaerobic  bacteria  is  often  associated  with  active  fef- 
mentative  changes,  although  such  fermentation  is  no  necessary  func* 
tion  of  their  development*  Liborius  distinguishes  three  claaaes  ol 
bacteria  in  relation  to  their  need  of  oxygen: 

1.  Ohlif^nhmj  ovaerolie^.  The  bacteria  Ixi^longiug  to  this  class  grew 
only  when  oxygen  is  completely  excluded.  Among  these  are  fonnd 
such  pathogenic  varieties  as  B.  cedematismaligni,  B,  tetaoi,  B,  a*^ro- 
genes  capsulatus,  and  the  bacillus  of  symptomatic  anthrax  (Banscb- 
brand). 

2.  Obligatory  aa^bes^  which  grow  only  if  oxygen  is  &eelj  snpplied. 
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A  considerable  number  of  chromogenic  and  other  bacteria  belong  to 
this  class;  pathogenic  varieties  are,  however,  wanting. 

3.  Facultative  anaerobes.  While  the  bacteria  of  this  class  thrive 
best  in  the  presence  of  free  air,  thej  are  nevertheless  capable  of  grow- 
ing, although  more  slowly,  in  its  complete  absence.  This  capacity 
is,  however,  very  variable.  The  greater  number  of  the  pathogenic 
forms  are  found  in  this  class. 

In  the  preparation  of  culture  media  not  only  must  the  nature  of 
the  various  ingredients  be  carefully  studied,  but  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  proper  concentration  and  reaction  of  the  finished 
products.  Notwithstanding  the  relatively  wide  field  of  selection  af- 
forded by  the  manifold  functions  of  the  bacteria,  unless  some  very 
especial  purpose  has  to  be  served,  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  gener- 
ally provided  in  some  form  of  x>eptone  and  sugar,  while  the  neces- 
sary salts  are  supplied  in  beef  infusion  and  by  additions  of  sodium 
chloride. 

The  concentration  of  media  is  subject  to  great  variation,  although 
in  the  case  of  solids  the  limit  is  better  defined  than  in  fluids.  Kap- 
pes  found  that  media  in  which  the  dried  solids  amounted  to  twenty 
per  cent,  (of  which  7.5  per  cent,  was  agar)  were  no  longer  adapted 
to  growth.  On  the  other  hand  Bolton  has  described  bacteria  which 
not  only  live  but  are  also  capable  of  multiplying  in  distilled  water. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  luxuriance  of  growth  of 
many  bacteria  and  especially  of  pathogenic  forms  is  determined  by 
both  the  concentration  and  the  composition  of  the  media.  The  addi- 
tion of  glucose  facilitates  the  growth  of  many  bacteria  (B.  pneumo- 
nisB  Friedlander,  B.  diphtheria}),  while  a  bacillus  closely  related  to 
the  former  (B.  capsulatus  Pfeiffer)  thrives  better  in  the  absence  of 
the  sugar  (Cramer) .  Glycerin  likewise  facilitates  the  growth  of  B. 
tuberculosis. 

The  reaction  of  the  media  is  of  much  importance.  For  the  most 
part  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction  is  most  favorable.  Excess 
of  acid  is  more  inhibitory  than  excess  of  alkali.  A  few  bacteria  de- 
mand an  acid  medium,  the  acetic-acid  bacillus,  for  example,  requir- 
ing twenty-per  cent,  of  acid  to  enable  it  to  grow.  Minimal  additions 
of  acid  are  not  so  injurious  as  they  have  usually  been  considered, 
and,  in  general,  vegetable  acids  are  borne  better  than  an  excess  of 
mineral  acids.  The  typhoid  bacillus  continues  to  grow  even  in  the 
presence  of  citric  and  acetic  acids,  while  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  able 
to  withstand  two  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  influence  of  this  reaction  upon  growth  in  the  separation  of  mixed 
cultures,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  cholera  spirillum  which 
is  able  to  withstand  high  grades  of  alkalinity. 
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The  influence  of  temperature  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dete^ 
mining  growth »     Bacteria  agree  with  the  plants  in  general  and  with 
the  cold-blooded  aoimala  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  temperatnre 
of  their  environment  (poikilotherniism).     In  resi>ect  to  growth  tliej 
exhibit  the  three  cardinal  poiuts,  minimum,  optimum,  and  maximum, 
common  to  all  living  organisms.     The  conditions^  however,  vair  for 
different  species,  no  general  rule  holding  for  all  forms.     The  various 
functions,  such  as  growth,  motility,  sporulation/ fermentation,  and 
toxicity,  probably  have  their  s^iecial  optima.     A  good  average  iB  sup- 
plied by  the  growth.     Examples  are  furnished  in  the  following  iabk 
supplied  by  A.  Fischer: 

Miiil£Btiin.  OpClmufiL      MBxtmiiiB, 

Seeds  of  gmiia 5^7*  a  29' a  43.5-a 

Seedfl  of  pumpkin 13.7  83.7  4ft.S 

BacilluB  auUinicis. , , * . .  14  37  45 

Bacillus  tubcrculoaU SO  SB  43 

Bacilius  tbermophilua. , , 43  63-7  72 

BiicHlus  subtilii  ._..._._, , 6  SO  SO 

Bag  i !  1  us  fiuoresoeti  s  1  i  quel ticlena .    .     5-8  20-25  SS 

Bacillus  phosphoresce ns, 0  20  88 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  saprophytic  forms  (B,  subtiliSi  B* 
fluorescens  liquefaciens)  behave  much  as  do  the  seeds  of  the  gramine»; 
while  the  pathogenic  forms  require  temperatures  approachitig  that 
of  the  warm-blooded  animals  to  promote  an  abondant  growth,  Ei- 
cepfcional  positions  are  occupied  by  the  bacillus  phospborescens,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  North  Sea,  which  still  multiplies  at  0^  C,  and  thfl 
thermophilic  bacteria,  whoae  optimum  of  growth  approaches  the  oo 
agulattou  point  of  albumin.  Along  with  the  variations  in  growtli  go 
other  functions.  At  the  minimal  temfjeratureSj  at  which  growth  il 
slight,  the  metabollBm  is  also  much  depressed,  while  at  the  maximat 
temperatures  inhibitory  effects  are  noticed  which  are  only  slowly  ib- 
covered  from  after  a  return  to  optimal  temperatures.  The  weakening 
of  pathogenic  bacteria  intended  for  purposes  of  artificial  immmmi* 
tion  can  1)6  brought  about  by  cultivation  at  maximal  temperatures. 

The  only  bacteria  which  are  influenced  by  light  in  a  manner  iimi* 
lar  to  the  higher  plants  are  the  red  sulphur  bacteria  which  pc^seffl 
the  property  of  absorbing  CO,,  The  remaining  chromogenie  bac- 
teria are  subject  to  the  influence  of  light  in  a  manner  similar  to  H^ 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  colorless  bacteria.  These  grow  eqiiallT 
weU  in  darkness  or  in  weak  diffused  daylight;  stronger  light r»f* 
act  injuriously,  the  first  effect  being  to  diminish  the  growth.  Still 
stronger  rays,  or  a  more  prolonged  exposure,  may  bring  alxjut  oobj- 
plet©  cessation  of  growth  and  even  cause  the  death  ol  the  otgaiiiscsfi- 
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The  direct  rays  of  the  san  are  destractive  to  bacterial  cells  and  spores 
in  from  one  to  three  hours — an  effect  produced  independently  of  the 
heat  rays. 

Preparation  of  the  Culture  Media. 

Nutrient  bouillon,  (a)  Metluxl  of  Koch:  Five  hundred  grams  of 
finely  chopped  lean  beef,  free  from  fat  and  tendon,  is  infused  in 
one  litre  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  ice  chest  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  fluid  is  then  strained  through  a  coarse  towel  and  the  res- 
idue pressed  until  a  litre  of  fluid  is  obtained.  To  this  are  added  one 
per  cent.  (10  gm.)  of  dried  peptone  and  0.5  per  cent.  (5  gm.)  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (common  salt).  The  mixture  is  next  neutralized  or 
rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  is  then  placed  in  a 
steam  sterilizer  over  a  water  bath  or  directly  over  the  free  flame  and 
kept  at  the  boiling-x)oint  until  the  albumin  is  coagulated  and  the  fluid 
portion  is  clear  and  assumes  a  pale  straw  or  amber  color,  care  being 
exercised,  if  the  free  flame  be  employed,  to  prevent  charring  of  the 
coagulum.  The  mixture  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  fluid  por- 
tion, when  collected,  will  give  the  nutrient  bouillon  as  ordinarily  un- 
derstood. The  subsequent  sterilization  of  this  product  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  autoclave  or  by  the  fractional  method  (see  p.  593). 

(6)  Commercial  meat  extracts  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the 
beef  infusion.  Although  the  majority  of  those  on  the  market  will 
answer  the  puri)ose,  the  preparation  known  by  Liebig's  name  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  used.  It  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
strength  of  2  gm.  to  the  litre  of  water,  the  quantity  of  peptone 
and  sodium  chloride  added  being  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  pre- 
vious formula.  The  subsequent  procedures  are  the  same  as  those 
already  given  except  that  the  step  of  coagulation  is  inapplicable. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  merely  in  the  greater  con- 
venience of  having  a  ready-made  extract  as  compared  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  meat  infusion  and  the  saving  of  time  which  it  permits. 
Bouillon  prepared  by  this  method  is,  however,  less  valuable  as  a 
culture  medium  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  recommended  for  gen- 
eral use. 

(c)  Sugar-free  bouillon  (Theobald  Smith'").  Fresh  beef  muscle 
contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar,  nor  are  the  commercial 
meat  extracts  entirely  free  from  this  constituent.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  sugar  in  culture  media  interferes  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  certain  properties  of  bacteria,  while  at  the  same  time 
complicating  the  fermentation  tests  commonly  carried  out  with  these 
organisms.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  several  methods  have  been 
Vol.  XIX.-37 
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introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  nutrient  bouillou  free  from 
dextrose.  Beef  infusion  prepared  eitlier  by  extracting  in  the  cold 
(see  p*  577)  or  at  60""  C,  is  inocalated  in  the  eTening  with  a  rich 
fluid  culture  of  some  acid-producing  bacterium  (B.  coll  cojnniiniisj 
aod  placed  in  the  thermostat.  Early  next  morning  the  infuaion, 
which  wUl  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  froth,  is  boiled  and  filtered; 
peptone  and  salt  are  added  and  the  neutralisation  and  Bterilization 
carried  on  as  usual.  It  is  found  that  bouillon  prepared  in  this 
manner  ia  free  from  sugar  and  does  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
contain  indoL 

(d)  Sproiick's  meilioii*  Spronck  permits  beef  to  remain  in  the  ice 
chamber  for  several  days  before  converting  it  into  nutrient  bouillon, 
in  order  that  in  the  process  of  incipient  putrefaction  the  muscle  sugar 
may  be  broken  up.  The  meat  infusion  is  then  made  in  the  ordimnr 
way.  Experience  has  shown  this  method  not  to  l>e  strictly  reliable, 
as  the  resulting  bouillon  may  atill  contain  sugar  in  relatively  cowid- 
erable  quantities* 

(e)  Dunham's  pejiione  sohdion.  A  Bubstitute  for  bouillou,  iatro- 
duced  by  Dunham,  consists  of  a  solution  of  one  per  cent,  of  im^km 
and  five  per  cent*  sodium  chloride  in  water*  The  resulting  cultme 
medium  has  been  widely  employed  in  testing  the  indol-prodneLog 
properties  of  bacteria*  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  constitatea  t 
very  poor  culture  fluid  for  many  bacteria,  some  failing  to  grow  in  it- 
Its  value  has  now  become  greatly  restricted  since  the  iutroductioa  of 
the  bouillon  free  from  dextrose  and  indol  in  which  bacteria  grow  wdl 
or  even  vigorously,  permitting  the  indol  test  to  be  made  evemusder 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  majority  of  bacteria. 

(f)  Peckham's  bouillon.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
indol-producing  capacity  of  certain  bacteria,  Peckham"  prepares 
an  alkali-peptone  bouillon  by  the  following  formula:  Beef  muflde, 
225  gm, ;  trypsin,  4  gm* ;  salt,  5  gm* ;  water,  1  Htra  The  fiflelj 
chopped  beef  muscle,  which  mu^t  be  as  old  as  C4in  ordinarily  b* 
obtained  in  shops  in  order  that  it  may  be  free  from  muscle  sagiri 
is  put  into  500  c,c*  of  water  and  the  mixture  made  slightly  alkalliifl 
with  sodium  carbonate.  The  flask  containing  the  mixtuiB  is  tli»*fi 
placed  in  a  water  bath  at  40^  C.  and  the  trypsin  is  added*  Ate 
digesting  for  an  hour  the  fluid  becomes  decidedly  acid,  and  sodinffl 
carbonate  is  added  until  alkalinity  is  reached.  Peptonization  shoulJ 
be  arrested  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours;  otherwise  tr«^ 
of  indol  may  be  detected.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  miiln^ 
is  boiled  and  strained  through  gauze  and  then  filtered  cold  tbr^ingb 
wetted  filter  paper  in  order  to  remove  the  fat*  The  salt  is  no^ 
added  and  the  volume  made  up  to  one  litre*     The  acidity  of  ^^^ 
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resulting  clear  straw-oolored  filtrate  is  brought  to  the  right  x>oint 
by  the  use  of  the  phenolphthalein  indicator.  Experience  has  taught 
that  the  medium  containing  such  an  amount  of  free  acid  as  to  require 
from  20  to  30  c.c.  per  litre  of  a  decinormal  caustic  soda  solution  to 
bring  it  to  a  point  neutral  to  this  indicator  possesses  the  most  suit- 
able reaction  for  the  development  of  certain  organisms  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sugar.  After  sterilization  the  bouillon  is  tested  for  indol 
and  sugar.  If  these  undesirable  products  are  present,  the  medium 
is  not  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  but  ordi- 
narily no  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  muscle  free 
from  sugar,  and  indol  will  be  absent  unless  the  tryptic  digestion  has 
been  x>ermitted  to  go  beyond  the  prescribed  time. 

(gr)  Peptone  roaalic  acid  solution,  Abbott  recommends  this  solu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  acid  and  alkali  production.  It 
consists  of  Dunham's  x>eptone  solution,  to  each  100  c.c.  of  which  2  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  rosalic  acid  (coralline)  of  the  strength  of  0.5  gm.  to 
100  c.c.  of  eighty-x)er-cent.  alcohol  is  added.  The  filtered  and  ster- 
ilized medium  is  to  be  used  in  the  usual  manner.  It  appears  as  a 
a  rose-colored  solution,  which,  under  the  influence  of  acids  becomes 
decolorized,  while  the  presence  of  alkalies  produces  an  intensification 
of  the  original  color.  Reducing  substances,  such  as  glucose,  interfere 
with  the  reaction. 

Nutrient  gelatin.     In  the  preparation  of  this  culture  medium  the 
bouillon  is  first  prepared  according  to  one  of  the  methods  already 
given.    The  choice  is  of  no  great  matter  excepting  when  we  desire 
to  obtain  a  medium  which  shall  be  free  from  muscle  sugar.     In  pre- 
paring the  nutrient  gelatin  the  neutralization  of  the  bouillon  is  dis- 
I)ensed  with  until  after  the  gelatin  has  been  added.     As  a  rule,  com- 
mercial gelatins  contain  appreciable  quantities  of   free  acid,  and 
therefore  require  a  considerable  amount  of  alkali  to  bring  about 
complete  neutralization.     There  are,  however,  in  the  market  prepa- 
rations of  gelatin  which  are  acid-free.     The  gelatin  of  the  best  qual- 
ity is  added  to  the  non-neutralized  bouillon  in  proportions  varying 
from  six,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  uses  to 
'which  the  medium  is  to  be  put,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  cli- 
mate in  which  it  is  to  be  used.     The  average  strength  employed  is 
ten  per  cent,  of  gelatin;  but  for  bringing  out  certain  properties  (e.g., 
the  swarming  of  certain  bacteria)  a  weaker  solution,  containing  about 
^ix  per  cent,  of  gelatin,  is  better;  while  in  the  summer  months,  in 
>rarm  climates,  a  fifteen-x)er-cent.  solution  may  be  needed  to  obviate 
the  melting  of  the  solidified  medium.     The  gelatin  is  dissolved  in  the 
fluid  by  heat  supplied  by  either  a  water  bath  or  the  direct  flame ;  in 
tlie  latter  case  precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  charring  of  the 
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mixture.  The  neutralized  and  filtered  solotioii  is  tlieu  steriUjed, 
preferably  by  the  fractional  method,  since  the  temperature  of  the 
autoolave  sometimes  interferes  with  the  i>roper  congelation  of  the  m>- 
lution.  Thia  method^  while  geBerally  applicable,  sometimes  fails  to 
give  a  perfectly  clear  product,  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  difficultj, 
egg  albumen  may  be  employed  (see  below),  as  is  constantly  done  m 
the  preparation  of  agar-agar, 

Poiaio  gelatin.  According  to  Holz,  a  medium  made  of  potato  aiui 
gelatin  is  useful  for  differentiating  B.  typhosus.  Potatoes  whicli 
have  been  cleaned,  peeled,  and  washed  are  rubbed  through  a  aieifi 
and  collected.  The  juice  is  then  expressed  through  a  cloth  ^d  il- 
lowed  to  stand,  at  a  low  temperature,  for  twenty^four  hours,  Tlik 
juice,  which  has  now  taken  on  a  brown  color,  is  filtered,  heated  io 
the  steam  sterilizer  for  thirty  minutes,  and  again  filtered.  After  iBn 
per  cent,  of  gelatin  has  been  added  to  the  filtrate,  it  is  heated  a^a 
in  the  steamer  for  forty-five  minutes  aud  filtered.  The  resulting  me- 
dium has  an  acid  reaction  (10  gm.  being  neutralized  by  from  U  to 
3,2  C.C*  of  deciuormal  soda  solution).  In  it  B.  typhosus  grows  read* 
ily,  while  many  other  bacteria  are  inhibited.  The  liddition  of  0.W 
per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  medium  influences  the  growth  of  tin 
typhoid  bacillus  only  very  slightly,  while  it  checks  considerably  the 
growth  of  moulds, 

Poiasdum-iodide^potato-gelatm.  A  useful  modification  of  the  i*y 
tato  gelatin  has  been  supplied  by  Eisner*  Its  uses  are  identiwU  witk 
those  of  the  former,  and  its  chief  value  is  found  in  the  inhibition  of  th« 
growth  of  many  bacteria  (excepting  B*  coli  commuuis)  while  permit- 
ting B.  typhojsus  to  develop  readily.  The  colon  bacillus  growg  erm 
more  readily  than  the  typhoid  baciUus;  it  colonies  are  fully  developed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  while  those  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  at  ^ 
time  are,  under  low  powers  of  the  microscope,  scarcely  visible*  At 
the  end  of  forty -eight  hours  they  are  distinguished  as  small,  pak 
shining,  dew-like  points  with  a  very  fine  granulation  which  can  b« 
readily  differentiated  from  the  larger,  coarse,  brown  colonies  of  tl* 
colon  bacillus.  According  to  Eisner,  potatoes  prepared  after  tii« 
formula  of  Holz  are  infused  in  the  proportion  of  0,5  kgm.  to  cm 
litre  of  water*  In  this  the  gelatin  is  dissolved  by  means  of  b»t 
The  acidity  should  be  that  given  by  Holz.  According  to  Eisner,  W 
0*0.  of  potato  gelatin  required  2.3  to  3*0  cc,  of  decinormal  soda  solu- 
tion, the  indicator  being  litmus.  The  solution  is  filtered,  cue  J*r 
cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  steriliJ^ 
As  a  rule,  this  medium  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  iiti^ 
duced,  but,  unfortunately,  there  occasionally  develop  in  it  oolofii» 
indistinguishable  from  thod«  of   B*  typhosus  but  which  in  tBtBj 
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represent  totally  distinct  organisms.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
employ  other  tests  before  accepting  as  such  the  ^  typical"  colonies 
of  B.  typhosus  (see  B.  typhosus.)- 

NiUrient  agar-agar.  Agar-agar,  according  to  Hueppe,  although 
first  recommended  as  a  culture  medium  by  Frau  Hesse,  was  brought 
into  general  use  by  Eoch.  It  is  obtained  from  various  classes  of  algSB 
belonging  to  the  Bhodophycea.  As  compared  with  gelatin,  agar  x>os- 
Besses  a  number  of  advaniages  as  a  culture  medium ;  it  remains  solid 
at  a  much  higher  temperature;  it  is  never  liquefied  by  bacteria;  in 
the  form  of  slants  it  presents  a  moist  surface  well  adapted  for  obtain- 
ing growths,  and  when  poured  upon  plates  it  quickly  solidifies  with- 
out the  use^f  ice.  In  the  usual  concentrations  it  requires  the  boil- 
ing point  (100^  C.)  in  order  to  become  liquefied;  but  once  fluidified 
it  does  not  recongeal  until  exjKwed  to  a  temx>erature  below  40"^  C.  Its 
disadvantages  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  difficulty  commonly 
met  with  in  preparing  a  suitable  medium  and  because  in  cooling  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  is  liberated  endangering  the  surfaces  of  roll 
tubes.  Of  less  moment  is  the  fact  that  while  liquid  the  medium  is 
clear  and  transparent,  but  in  cooling  becomes  turbid.  One  method 
only  need  be  given  for  preparing  the  plain  agar,  inasmuch  as  extended 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and,  when  the  de- 
tails are  carried  out  carefully,  it  never  fails  to  give  a  uniform  product. 

(a)  8chutz*8  agar-agar.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  nutrient  agar-agar  has  generally  been  the  slowness  with  which 
the  solution  passes  through  the  filter.  Various  devices,  relating 
partly  to  the  method  of  mixing  or  boiling  the  ingredients  and  partly 
to  the  character  of  the  filter  used,  have  been  employed  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  Hot-water  filters  of  one  form  or  another  have  been 
generally  considered  necessary.  By  the  method  of  Schutz"  the 
hot-water  filter  is  dispensed  with  and  the  making  of  the  medium 
can  be  accomplished  within  one  or  two  hours.  The  requirements 
are  a  suitable  free  fiame  which  has  been  found  in  such  gas  stoves 
as  are  supplied  with  multiple  jets  arranged  in  a  circle.  The  boiling 
is  done  over  a  free  fiame  in  an  enamelled  iron  vessel  having  a  capacity 
of  two  litres  or  more.  In  order  to  make  one  litre  of  the  finished 
product,  the  following  proportions  are  used :  Take  1,500  c.c.  of  water, 
and  18  gm.  of  agar-agar,  preferably  in  small  pieces,  and  boil  vig- 
orously for  thirty  minutes.  No  cover  is  placed  over  the  vessel  and 
stirring  the  liquid  is  unnecessary.  The  thick  white  scum  which  ap- 
-peais  floating  on  the  surface  should  be  removed.  Two  grams  of 
liebig's  beef  extract  are  added  while  the  mixture  is  boiling.  As 
soon  as  the  solution  of  the  agar  is  complete,  the  vessel  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool  to  GO""  C.    Ten  grams 
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of  dry  peptone  and  5  gm.  of  sodium  clilorid©  ar©  now  added  and 
tbe  entire  contentB  of  an  egg  in  water  (tlie  quantitj  of  water  equal* 
ling  the  amount  previously  evaporated)  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  agar  solution.     The  reaction  is  now  tested  and  ia  gener&Uj 
found  to  b©  too  strongly  alkaline.     By  tbe  careful  addition  of  dilute 
HCl  a  faintly  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction  can  be  obtained.    Pref- 
erably this  neutralization  niaj  be  made  before  adding  the  egg.    The 
saucepan  containing  the  mixture  iB  now  put  over  the  flame  again  &ik1 
boiled  until  a  coa^ulum  is  formed  upon  the  surface  and  the  liquid 
is  rendered  limpid  and  clear.     The  mixture  is  now  to  be  filtered 
through  tbe  best  white  filter  paper  previously  moistened  with  water. 
The  filtration  proceeds  rapidly,  so  that  a  second  passage  may  be 
made  if  desired.     If  the  filtered  solution  is  not  fairly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, it  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  white  of  ano^ 
egg,  the  solution  being  afterward  cooked  merely  long  enough  to  eoig- 
ulate  the  egg  albumen.     At  the  end  of  the  process  one  should  bftw 
1,000  CO*  of  the  medium. 

If  it  is  desired  to  i^repare  the  medium  with  infusion  of  beel  in- 
stead of  with  beef  extract,  the  procedure  is  modified  as  followiai  Ow 
pound  of  finely  cut  lean  meat,  after  being  digested  in  1,500  c.c.  of 
water  at  a  temperature  of  60''  C.  for  thirty  minutes  and  straicd 
through  a  linen  cloth  or  towel,  is  boiled  for  five  minutes  and  is  Iba 
filtered.  To  this  filtrate,  in  an  agate-ware  saucepan,  agar  is  nMd, 
and  the  subsequent  procedures  are  the  same  as  those  already  giv^n. 
The  reaction  of  the  agar  made  with  beef  infusion  is  of  course  decid- 
edly acid,  and  the  addition  of  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  in  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  GkssanVs  agar.  This  agar  is  recommended  as  a  special  ni^ 
dium  for  restoring  to  B.  pyocyaneus  its  pigmentrproducing  capflcit5 
or  maintaining  or  increasing  this  capacity  when  already  pTea^ut 
Tbe  medium  is  composed  of  agar-agar  and  glycerin,  the  former  Iv'M 
in  such  proportions  as  to  render  filtration  of  the  medium  impossiW^' 
Gessard  recommends  the  introduction  of  0*25  gm,  of  agar  in  a  te^t- 
tube  of  suitable  size.  .Upon  this  are  poured  5  c.o.  of  a  neutral  tff*> 
per-cent.  solution  of  peptone  and  five  drojm  of  glycerin.  The  tubes 
are  then  stoppered  and  the  precaution  is  taken  to  maintain  them  ff f 
apme  time  in  a  water  bath  at  the  boiling  temperature  l>efor6  sabjed- 
ing  them  to  sterilization  in  the  autoclave^  in  order  to  avoid  the  afamr^ 
disengagement  of  the  air  imprisoned  in  agar-agar.  The  sterilizatioB, 
after  the  agar-agar  has  been  dissolved,  is  carried  on  in  the  autocb^s 
at  a  temperature  of  12^  C,  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  The  tflN 
are  then  solidified  in  the  horizontal  position. 

(c)  Deycke's  agar*     Deycke  employs  a  medium  oontainitig  all*" 
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albmnin  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  more  especially  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  and  the  cholera  spirillum.  The  formula  recommended  in  the 
case  of  B.  diphtherise  consists  of  one  per  cent,  each  of  alkali  albumin 
and  x>eptone,  sodium  chloride  one-half  per  cent.,  agar-agar  two  per 
cent.,  and  glycerin  five  per  cent.  The  mixture,  which  always  gives 
an  alkaline  reaction  when  first  prepared,  is  carefully  neutralized  by 
the  addition  of  HCl,  litmus  paper  being  used  as  an  indicator.  After 
neutralization  has  been  accomplished,  the  medium  is  again  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  one  per  cent,  of  a  soda  solution  of  which 
every  three  parts  contain  one  part  of  soda  and  two  parts  of  water. 
The  mixture,  after  being  permitted  to  remain  for  several  hours  at 
the  room  temx)erature,  is  then  cooked  in  a  sterilizer  for  a  period 
varying  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  The  hot  mix- 
ture is  then  filtered  through  a  thin  layer  of  sterilized  cotton  and 
transferred  to  culture  tubes.  After  these  have  been  sterilized,  the 
medium  is  allowed  to  congeal  with  the  tubes  in  a  slanting  position. 
Should  a  perfectly  clear  medium  be  desired,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
the  preparation  of  plate  cultures,  it  is  advisable  to  filter  through  fil- 
ter pai>er,  for  which  purpose  the  hot-water  filter  is  recommended. 

For  the  isolation  of  the  cholera  vibrio  the  mixture  recommended 
consists  of  alkali  albumin  2.5  per  cent.,  peptone  and  common  salt  one 
per  cent,  of  each,  gelatin  ten  per  cent.  The  mixture  is  neutralized 
and  to  it  is  added  two  x)er  cent,  of  the  same  soda  solution  as  is  em- 
ployed in  the  agar  mixture.  The  hot  solution  is  filtered  and  trans- 
ferred to  test-tubes  in  which  the  sterilization  is  carried  out  by  the 
discontinuous  method.  Deycke  believes  that  the  high  alkalinity  of 
this  mixture  is  useful  in  inhibiting  the  growth  of  organisms,  other 
than  the  cholera  spirillum,  in  the  presence  of  the  alkali  albumin.  In 
order  to  render  the  medium  suitable  for  cultivation  at  high  tempera- 
tures a  mixture  of  agar-agar  and  gelatin  is  recommended.  This  con- 
sists of  agar-agar  2  per  cent.,  gelatin  5  per  cent.,  alkali  albumin- 2.5 
per  cent.,  peptone  and  NaCl  1  per  cent,  of  each.  A  suitable  quan- 
tity of  water  having  been  added,  the  temperature  is  raised  until  the 
gelatin  is  dissolved.  After  careful  neutralization,  the  medium  is  al- 
kalinized  by  the  addition  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  soda  solution  already 
mentioned.  The  whole,  after  being  cooked  until  the  agar  is  dis- 
solved, is  filtered  through  sterilized  cotton.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner. 

(cZ)  Wurtz'a  litmus-lactose  medium.  Wurtz  has  recommended  a 
medium  consisting  of  ordinary  nutrient  agar  or  gelatin  to  which  has 
been  added  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  lactose  and  sufficient  litmus  tinct- 
ure to  produce  a  pale  blue  color.  Bacteria  capable  of  fermenting  lactose 
are  distinguishable  from  those  which  lack  this  power.     The  success 
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of  the  mediuiD  often  depends  upon  tlie  abeeDce  of  mnsiile  sugar; 
sometimes  the  presence  of  dextrose  in  the  beef  infusion  maj  c^xm 
an  imperfect  reaction.  The  medium  hae  been  much  used  for  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  colon  and  tjphoid  groups  of  bacilli.  As  the  ty- 
phoid bacillus  does  not  act  upon  lactose,  its  colonies  or  surface  growths 
leave  the  medium  of  its  original  pale-blue  color;  whereas,  the  colon 
bacillus,  which  produces  acid  and  fermentation  in  lactose^  turns  this 
medium  red.  The  presence  of  muscle  sugar  upon  which  the  typhoid 
bacillus  acts  with  the  production  of  acid,  renders  the  medium  ni!* 
suited  for  purposes  of  differentiation  of  these  organisms. 

(e)  Gtiarnieri's  agar-gelaiitu  The  formula  for  this  medium,  which 
is  to  be  recommended  more  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  the  micro- 
coccus  lanceolatuSj  is  as  follows: 


Meat  infuslonp 
Sodium  chloride, 
Peptone  ♦ 
Gelatin, 
Agar-agar, 
Wiiter, 


«  *  «  I  i  ■  ■  ■ 

*  It  *  V  >  T  • 


950  c.c. 

5gm. 

smso  ** 

40-60   - 
BOcc 


The  resulting  medium  should  be  exactly  neutral*  In  the  preparer 
tion  of  Guarnieri's  agar-gelatin  it  is  recommended  that  the  steps  ia 
the  process  given  for  the  prepaTatiou  of  ordinary  agar-agar  (p.  581) 
should  be  followed  and  then,  after  the  agar  has  been  dissolved,  the 
gelatin  is  to  be  added  and  the  whole  filtered*  This  medium  is  suItsbJft 
for  cultivation  at  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat  (37''  C),  at  which 
temperature  it  becomes  somewhat  softened  but  does  not  run.  It  cm 
be  used  both  for  stab  and  plate  cultivations*  It  is  not  suitable,  as  * 
rale,  for  slants* 

(/)  Urine-agar.  Ghon  and  Schlageubaafer  have  recommemled  * 
mixture  of  uriue  and  agar  for  cultivation  of  the  gonoooccus,  whiA 
has  found  considerable  favor  for  this  purpose*  It  may  b©  prepare*! 
bj  adding  to  two  parts  of  sterile  two-per-cent.  nutrient  agar,  one  par* 
of  sterilized  urine,  It  is  preferable  to  collect  the  uriiie  aaepticaUr; 
but  when  this  is  not  poseible^  freshly  voided  urine  may  be  ateriliJie*! 
by  heat  in  the  usual  way. 

(g)  Ghjctrin-agai\  Nocard  and  Roux  observed  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  which  previously  had  been  cultivated  eiclusively  upon  blood 
serum,  would  grow  upon  nutrient  agar  containing  from  six  to  eighi 
percent,  of  glycerin.  The  glycerin  tends  to  prevent  evaporatiaii  of 
water  and  thus  keeps  the  surface  of  the  medium  moist.  It  is  m^^ 
over  in  itself  a  nutritious  constituent.  It  is  employed  as  an  addition 
to  ordinary  nutrient  njjar  in  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent* 

(A)  Blood  serum-agar.     Sterilized  blood  serum  is  warmed  to  40" 
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C.9  inoonlated,  and  then  admixed  with  liquefied  agar  cooled  to  40^-42^ 
C.  and  ponred  into  plates.  The  proportions  of  the  mixture  may  be 
Taried  so  that  the  latter  may  contain  any  quantity  of  the  serum  up  to 
an  equal  volume  with  the  agar.  If  slants  are  desired,  the  admixture 
is  made  and  allowed  to  harden  in  a  suitable  position  before  inocula- 
tion. 

(i)  Blood-ugar.  Pfeiffer's  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  the  influ- 
enza bacillus  consists  of  agar  slants  over  the  surface  of  which  sterile 
human  or  animal  blood  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer. 

(J)  CapaldVs'*  Gdatin-Agar.  This  medium  is  recommended  for 
isolating  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  dejections,  etc. 

Distilled  water, 1,000  c.c. 

Witte'8  peptone, 20  gm. 

jQelatin 10  gm. 

Grape  sugar  (or  mannita), 10  gm. 

Sodium  chloride 5  gm. 

Potassium  chloride. 5  gm. 

Filter.  Add  two  per  cent,  of  agar ;  alkalinize  with  10  c.  c  normal  soda  solution, 
boil,  filter  and  sterilize.  Colonies  eighteen  hours  old  of  B.  typhosus  are  small,  re- 
fractive, and  transparent ;  those  of  B.  coli  commimis  are  larger  and  cloudy  (milky). 

Blood  serum,  (a)  Koch's  method.  The  use  of  blood  serum  for 
culture  media  we  owe  to  E.  Eoch.  He  advised  collecting  the  freshly- 
shed  blood  under  aseptic  precautions  directly  from  animals  by  vene- 
section. The  blood  is  caught  in  sterile  glass  vessels  which  are  put 
aside  in  a  cool  place  to  allow  clotting  to  take  place.  The  serum  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  sterile  pipettes  and  transferred  at  once  to  ster- 
ilized and  plugged  test-tubes  (each  containing  about  10  c.c).  If  the 
collection  has  been  carried  out  with  all  precautions  and  without  acci- 
dent, subsequent  sterilization  by  heat  is  unnecessary.  Usually  it  is 
advisable  to  use  this  additional  safeguard  which,  according  to  Eoch, 
is  assured  by  exposing  the  charged  tubes  to  a  temperature  of  66°  C, 
for  two  consecutive  hours  on  six  or  eight  days.  On  the  last  day  the 
tubes,  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  are  solidified  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature to  68**  C.  A  special  form  of  apparatus  is  employed  for  these 
operations.  Even  when  all  precautions  are  taken  failures  are  not 
uncommon.  The  temperature  of  56°  fails  to  kill  resistant  vegetative 
bacteria  and  spores,  so  that  these,  when  present,  may  be  only  inhib- 
ited in  their  growth  for  a  time,  and  eventually  they  may  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  the  medium. 

(6)  Kischner's  method.  Blood  serum  collected  with  great  care  is 
mixed  with  two  per  cent,  by  volumes  of  chloroform  and  allowed  to 
Temain  in  sealed  flasks  for  two  months.  After  this  time  test-tubes, 
properly  sterilized,  are  charged  as  in  the  former  case  and,  if  needed, 
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may  be  immediatalj  solidified  at  68''  C,  at  which  teznperatnpe 
chloroform  also  is  eraporated- 

(c)  Lmffler's  mixture.  This  consists  of  three  parts  of  blood  seratt 
and  one  part  of  one-per-cent.  glucose  bouillon.  Test-tubes  cx>nt&iih 
ing  this  mixture  are  solidified  by  heat  in  the  manner  given  for  tlie 
preparation  of  plain  serum  by  Koch's  method;  or  the  mixture  eqaj 
be  employed  in  the  fluid  state.  It  is  recommended  especially  iot 
cultivating  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

(d)  3Ia(htys  fnethocL     By  this  method  a  product  is  obtained  wliict 
dififers  from  (a)  in  that  the  serum  is  not  only  solidified  but  is  coagu- 
lated as  well*     The  transluc^cy  of  the  original  medium  is  lost  aod 
the  resulting  prodtiet  forms  a  white  opaque  layer,  that  suffices,  how- 
ever, for  all  of  the  usual  purposes  to  which  tliia  medium  is  applied. 
Its  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  more  rapidly  preparei 
The  blood  is  collected  as  in  Koch's  method,  although  no  special  pie- 
cautions  need  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  contamination.     The  Wood 
which  is  obtained  by  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughter,  name),v,  bj 
severing  the  carotid  artery,  is  best,  inasmuch  as  it  clots  more  readil*'* 
Three  parte  of  the  separated  blood  serum  are  mixed  with  one  part  of 
glucose  bouillon  and  the  mixture  is  then  run  into  test-tubes.    The 
presence  of  a  moderate  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  does  not  inter- 
fere essentially  with  the  end  product*    The  tubes  containing  the  requi- 
site amount  of  the  mixture  (3-4  c,o.)  are  Ijest  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  heat  while  in  the  slanting  position  in  order  that  the  solidified 
mixture  may  offer  a  smooth  slanting  surface  for  culture  porposei. 
The  coagulation  is  effected  either  in  the  hot-air  sterilisser  by  "padi^ 
the  tubes  ou  their  sides  or  better  in  the  blood-serum  coagulate  &' 
Koch,  the  tubes  being  arranged  in  several  layers  upon  the  sheh^of 
the  apparatus.     The  hot-air  sterilizer  will  be  found  t-o  give  exoellcBt 
results  if  the  temperature  be  carefully  watched  and  the  process  mt 
trolled  from  time  to  time.     The  temperature  in  the  hot-air  sterili/^T 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  90^  C,  nor  to  fall  below  85°  Cm  the 
door  being  kept  closed.     The  tubes  are  exposed  in  this  sterilizer  fcr 
a  period  of  from  two  to  three  hours,  which  is  the  usual  time  required 
for  the  coagulation  for  those  forming  the  middle  layem.     But  mc^ 
the  lower  layers  are  Hable  to  become  overheated  during  this  tinip*  i* 
is  desirable  to  employ  a  false  bottom  or  to  have  one  or  two  layeis^'f 
the  lowest  tubes  empty.    The  blood-serum  eoagulator  givee  perlisp 
more  satiefactory  results,  although  with  it  more  time  is  oonsmD^l- 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  interior  should  be  kept  at  about  95 '^  C.    1^ 
average  time  of  exposure  is  three  hours. 

The  essential  points  to  be  looked  to  are  the  complete  coagulatifiti 
of  the  mixture  aiid  the  assurance  that  the  medium  in  the  tubea  h^^ 
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become  firm  and  solid.  If  these  are  not  obtained,  bubbles  and  cavi- 
ties will  form  and  destroy  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  me- 
dinm  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  final  steam  sterilization.  The  coagu- 
lated tubes  are  placed  in  wire  baskets  with  the  cotton  stoppers 
uppermost  and  subjected  to  steam  sterilization  by  the  fractional 
method.  The  use  of  the  autoclave  is  inadvisable,  inasmuch  as  the 
great  pressure  exerted  in  it  produces  breaks,  rifts,  and  cavities  in 
the  medium. 

(e)  NutiaWa  method.  For  certain  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  ob- 
tain blood  perfectly  free  from  bacterial  contamination.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  method  introduced  by 
Nuttall,  in  which  the  blood  is  col- 
lected in  bulbs  (Fig.  2),  introduced 
into  the  exposed  femoral  or  carotid 
arteries.  The  distal  portion  of  the 
artery  having  been  tied  off,  the 
end  of  the  sterile  bulb  is  intro- 
duced through  a  smaU  slit  made 
in  the  proximal  portion  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  vessel  wall  being  tightened 
around  the  edge  of  the  tubular 
portion  of  the  bulb  by  means  of  a 
second  ligature.  The  clamp  which 
has  controlled  the  blood  during 
this  operation  having  been  re- 
moved, the  blood  is  now  forced 
into  the  bulb  by  its  own  pressure. 
After  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
collected,  the  bulb  is  removed, 
and  its  end  having  been  sealed  in 
the  flame,  it  is  laid  aside  in  order  to  allow  coagulation  to  occur  aud 
the  serum  to  separate.  The  clear  serum  is  then  removed,  as  re- 
quired, through  the  upper  large  opening  of  the  bulb. 

If  larger  quantities  of  sterile  blood  serum  are  desired,  they  may 
be  obtained  from  animals,  such  as  the  dog  and  sheep,  by  exposing 
the  femoral  artery  and  introducing  a  cannula  made  of  glass  and  bent 
at  appropriate  angles  so  as  to  deliver  the  blood  directly  into  a  ster- 
ilized glass  vessel.  A  large  dog  will  in  this  way  yield  from  1,000  to 
1,500  c.c.  of  sterile  blood,  the  separated  serum  being  collected  in  the 
usual  way. 

Potato,  (a)  Koch's  method.  The  original  method  of  Koch  con- 
sists in  first  selecting  the  potatoes,  which  shoxdd  be  of  the  kind  used 
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for  aaladSt  that;  is,  those  which  do  not  burst  open  in  ihd  botlitxg,  and 
which  after  being  cooked  and  cut  present  a  emooth,  shining,  and  not 
a  mealy  surface.  These  potatoes  are  first  scrubbed  ^igoronsl^  with 
a  stiff  brush  to  remove  all  extraneous  dirt  and  other  particles.  The 
ejes  and  other  imperfections  are  then  removed  with  the  end  of  the 
potato-knife,  held  at  right  angles  to  the  Bui-face.  K  there  are  pro 
ent  diseased  areas  extendiDg  deeply  into  the  substance,  the  potato  i 
to  be  discarded.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  leave  the  normal  epidermiil 
as  nearly  intact  as  possible.  The  potatoes  are  rinsed  and  placed  in  a 
1 : 1,000  sublimate  solution  (sublimate  1,  hydrochloric  acid  6»  water 
1,000)  for  one-half  to  one  hour.  This  is  done  in  order  to  destroy  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  moist  earth  bacteria.  The  potatoes  are  now 
steamed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom.  After 
removal  and  sufficient  cooling  they  are  taken  out,  by  grasping  them] 
between  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the  hand  having  been  previonslj 
sterilized  in  sublimate  solution,  and  halved  in  the  longitudinal  diieo-1 
tion  with  a  potato  knife  recently  sterilized  by  heat.  The  halves  are 
permitted  to  fall  apart  so  that  the  cut  surfaces  are  exposed  in  speciid 
glass  dishes,  sterilized  with  sublimate,  which  constitute  moist  cham- 
bers. 8ueh  a  chamber  consists  of  a  pair  of  glass  dishes,  the  upper 
fitting  easily  over  the  under.  The  lower  half  should  have  a  diameter 
of  20  cm.  and  a  depth  of  6  cm. ,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  1 : 1,000  sublimate  solution. 

(b)  BQlt<}n's  meflwd  is  to  be  recommended  as  affording  stmplieily^ 
and  avoiding  the  ordinary  dangers  of  contamination.  The  potat 
are  freed  of  their  coarser  dirt  by  thorough  scrubbing  with  water  i 
brush*  By  means  of  a  cork-borer,  or  an  instrument  especially  de- 
signed for  the  purpose,  cylindrical  columns  are  punched  out  of  sach  a 
size  as  to  be  comfortably  received  by  the  test-tubea  to  be  employed 
Each  such  column  is  then  divided  in  an  oblique  direction  so 
afford  two  slanting  surfaces,  or  if,  as  is  more  usual,  it  is  not  possibte^ 
to  obtain  two  portions  from  the  same  cylinder,  one  edge  is  out  so  that 
the  slanting  surface  runs  from  about  the  junction  of  the  first  and  i 
ond  thirds  of  the  cylinder  diagonally  to  the  opposite  side.  The  ] 
cylinders  prepared  in  this  way  are  to  be  left  in  running  water  fe 
several  hours  or  over  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  discoloration  whidi| 
otherwise  ensues  upon  sterilization.  They  are  now  placed  in  cleansed, 
sterilized  test-tubea  with  the  slanting  surface  upward;  after  the  corks 
have  been  returned,  the  tubes  are  to  be  sterilized  by  the  fractional 
method,  or  better,  by  the  use  of  the  autoclave  for  a  period  of  ttom.^ 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Potatoes  have  often  a  faintly  acid  reaction  which  is  objectionabla 
in  the  cultivation  of  certain  bacteria*    To  overcome  this,  they  nmy 
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be  immersed  in  a  one-per-cent.  soda  solution  before  sterilization — 
the  so-called  "soda  potatoes."  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  acid- 
ity,  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  acid  may  be  employed. 

MUk.  (a)  Fresh  milk.  Milk  makes  an  excellent  medium  for  the 
growth  of  many  bacteria  and  it  serves  an  especially  valuable  purpose 
in  differentiating  certain  closely  allied  varieties.  The  changes  which 
milk  undergoes  in  the  presence  of  acids  and  ferments  bring  out  strik- 
ing reactions.  Fresh  milk  which  has  been  kept  for  twelve  hours  at 
the  temi)erature  of  the  ice  chest  is  deprived  of  its  creamy  layeV  and 
then  transferred  to  recently  sterilized  test-tubes,  about  8  to  10  c.c. 
being  put  into  each  tube.  Sterilization  may  be  effected  by  the  frac- 
tional method,  but  on  account  of  the  presence  of  highly  resistant, 
spore-bearing  organisms,  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  autoclave. 

(b)  Litmus  milk.  The  addition  of  an  infusion  of  litmus  to  milk 
prepared  as  above,  while  not  interfering  with  its  cultural  properties, 
is  of  additional  value  on  account  of  the  indication  of  acid  or  alkali 
production.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  tincture  of  litmus  is  added  to 
give  a  pale  blue  color.  Sterilization  is  carried  on  in  the  usual  way, 
and  during  this  process  the  color  may  temporarily  be  lost  owing  to^ 
the  heat  employed.  A  more  complete  and  durable  decolorization  of 
the  litmus  is  brought  about  by  certain  reducing  bacteria.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  the  color  can  be  restored  by  agitation 
and  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  will  be  of  the  original  tint  or 
more  pronouncedly  blue  or  red  depending  upon  whether  an  acid  or 
alkali  or  neither  has  been  produced  by  the  bacteria  along  with  the 
decolorization. 

Eggs,  (a)  Hueppe  has  employed  fresh  eggs  for  cultivating  bac- 
teria. The  eggs  are  first  carefully  cleansed  with  soap  and  brush; 
one  end  is  then  washed  in  sublimate,  rinsed  in  sterile  water,  and 
dried  with  sterile  cotton.  A  small  opening  is  now  made  with  a 
red-hot  needle,  through  which  the  inoculation  is  conducted.  The 
opening  is  sealed  with  sterile  silk  paper  and  collodion.  Another 
method  (Gunther),  instead  of  washing  and  drying,  is  to  burn  the  end 
with  a  hot  knife,  then  to  make  an  opening  with  the  hot  needle  and 
to  proceed  as  before.  Hueppe  believed  that  the  growths  so  obtained 
were  anaerobic ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  an  error,  as  air  enters 
through  the  shell. 

(b)  Zorkendorfer  employs  the  egg  contents  freed  from  the  shell. 
He  opens  the  fresh  eggs  and  pours  the  yelk  back  and  forth  in  the 
halved  shells  until  all  the  albumen  is  separated.  This  is  then  poured 
into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  which  is  then  set  in  ice  water.  The  yelk  is 
now  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  the  atmospheric  air  presses 
it  through  the  neck  without  rupture.     The  flask  is  now  closed  with 
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sterilized  cotton  and  sterilization  is  effected  by  tlie  fractional  method 
employed  by  Koch  for  blood  serum. 

(c)  Egg-yelk  agar  or  bouillon  is  recommended  by  Capaldi  for 
tivatiug  refractory  bacteria  (B,  tuberculosis;  E.  dipbtberise).     Fresh 
egg  yelk  is  added  to  completed  agar  or  bouillon,     Sterili^tion  at 
high  temperatures  is  to  be  avoided. 

Sugar  media.  The  addition  of  several  sugars  (glacose,  lactoee, 
saccharose)  to  agar,  gelatin,  and  bouillon  is  found  useful  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  diflferentiation  of  bacterial  species.  The  sugar  must  be 
of  chemical  purity  and  the  quantity  employed  varies  from  one  to  fir© 
per  cent.,  the  average  being  two  per  cant.  In  order  that  accurate  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  care  should  be  exercised  to  employ  as  a  bam 
only  media  from  which  all  muscle  segar  has  been  eliminated  (we. 
sugar-free  bouillon,  p.  577),  ^M 

Albumin-free  culture  medm,     (€i)  Pasteur  had  shown,  in  the  jei^^ 
1858,  that  yeasts  would  grow  in  fluids  containing  no  albumin,  and 
that  they,  in  common  with  the  higher  plants,  were  capable  of  acquir- 
ing the  nitrogen  necessary  for  their  growth  from  ammonia, 
formula  for  Pasteur*s  fluid  is  as  follows: 

Distilled  water 100  put*. 

PiiT©  saccharin,            .         , 10     *' 

Tartrate  of  ammoalum 1  f>art. 

Asb  of  1  part  jeast  cells about  0,073  pttTt 

According  to  Pasteur,  the  carbohydrates  are  supplied  by  the  fiu^t 
the  nitrogen  by  the  ammonium  tartrate ;  whereas^  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, also  necessary,  are  contained  in  the  ash  of  the  yeast  celk. 

(i)  Ferd.  Cohn  modified  this  solution  so  as  to  render  it  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  bacteria.     The  formula  given  by  him  is : 

DistiUmi  water 30.0  clc. 

Pboapb ate  of  calcium,    .         .        ,        ,        .        ,        ♦     0.1  gou 
Sulphate  of  magueBium,         ,        .         »        .        .         .     0,t    ** 
Tribaaic  ptioaphate  of  calcium^       .....     O.Ol  * 
Tartrate  of  ammonium,  ,        .        ,        .        ,        .        .    0,3    " 

(c)  The  medium,  however,  which  is  most  useful  for  the  caltirft' 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  pathogenic  bacteria  is  that  iutrodaoed  bj 
Uschinsky,     It  consists  of  the  following  ingrediente: 

Water ,        .        ,  t,000  parts. 

Glycerin. ,        .  30-40     ** 

Sodium  chloride,     .*.•»*.     5-7     ** 
Calcium  chloride.     .......         0, 1  p^art. 

Magnesium  sulphate,        ...,,,  O-S-0.4     ** 

PotaasiuTn  diphosphate, 2-2.5  parci. 

Ammonium  lactate,  ,,,-,,      8-7         ■* 

Sodium  asparaglii&te^       ,        »        •        .        »        *         tpi     ^ 
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(d)  This  mixture  has  been  simplified  by  C.  Fraenkel.'*  He  em- 
ploys a  solution  composed  of: 

Sodium  chloride 6  parts. 

Potassium  diphosphate 2     ** 

Ammonium  lactate, 6     ** 

Asparagin, 4     *' 

Water 1,000     ** 

The  mixture  is  rendered  perceptibly  alkaline  by  means  of  soda 
solution.  The  several  artificial  albumin-free  culture  media  are  ster- 
ilized in  the  same  manner  as  gelatin,  agar,  etc.,  and  are  then  used  as 
fluid  media. 

For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  moulds  the  use  of  soft  mush  made 
of  bread  is  recommended.  This  is  prepared  by  introducing  dried  and 
comminuted  bread  into  test-tubes  from  3  to  4  cm.  in  height.  Water 
is  then  added  until  the  bread  is  completely  wetted  through  and  the 
tubes  are  then  stoppered  and  sterilized  in  the  usual  manner.  Inas- 
much as  the  bread  mixture  has  an  acid  reaction  it  does  not  serve  as 
a  culture  medium  for  bacteria. 

Titration  of  Gvtlture  Media, 

One  of  the  important  steps  in  the  preparation  of  cxdture  media  is 
their  proper  neutralization.  Several  methods  are  in  vogue.  The 
nutrient  medium — bouillon,  gelatin,  or  agar-agar — may  be  brought 
to  the  neutral  point,  as  indicated  by  litmus  paper,  through  the  addi- 
tion of  acids  or  alkalies  according  to  the  reaction  of  the  original 
fluid.  As  a  rule,  culture  media  in  their  raw  state  are  acid  and  require 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  bring  about  neutralization. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  litmus  has  been  employed  almost 
idxclusively  as  an  indicator;  but  experience  has  now  shown  that  it 
is  not  reliable,  inasmuch  as  errors  are  introduced  through  the  pres- 
ence of  acids  and  acid  salts  to  which  the  litmus  does  not  react.  In 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid,  should  litmus  be  used  as  an  indi- 
cator, it  is  better  to  employ  sodium  carbonate  for  the  purpose  of  neu- 
tralization rather  than  the  solution  of  the  hydrate,  since  the  small 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  liberated  from  the  former  compound  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obviates  the  lack  of  susceptibility  of  the  indicator  to  vegetable  acids 
and  acid  salts.  A  more  uniform  and  correct  method  of  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  media,  however,  can  be  obtained  by  substituting  phenol- 
phthalein  for  litmus  as  an  indicator.  The  main  advantage  of  the  use 
of  this  compound  is  derived  from  the  property  possessed  by  it  of 
taking  into  account  the  reaction  of  weak  organic  acids  and  of  organic 
comx)ounds  which  have  an  amphoteric  reaction,  but  in  which  the  acid 
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character  predominates.  A  similar  Busceptibility  is  to  be  foimd  in 
turmeric,  but  since  this  color  changes  less  readily,  it  is  inferior  to 
phenolphthalein. 

The  question  of  the  proper  reaction  ct  media  for  tlie  cnltiTatioi) 
of  bacteria,  and  of  the  methods  lor  obtaining  this  reaction,  baa  been 
discussed  by  Fuller.*'  Burettes  graduated  into  tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  are  employed*     The  solutions  required  are : 

1.  0.5  per  cent*  BolntioD  of  commercial  phenolpbthalain  in  Mir 
per  cent,  alcohol. 

2.  iTF  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide* 

3.  fV  solution  of  hydrio  chloride, 

Solutiona  Nos.  2  and  3  must  be  carefully  made  up  and  most  corre- 
Bpond  with  the  normal  solutions  to  be  referred  to*  Inasmuch  aa  so- 
lutions of  sodium  hydroxide  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  deteriorir 
tion  from  the  ab3ori>tion  of  carbon  dioxidep  and  the  consequeat 
formation  of  sodium  carbonate,  it  is  well  to  place  in  the  bottle  coo- 
taining  the  sodium  solution  a  small  amotmt  of  calcium  hydrocdfi, 
while  the  air  entering  the  burettes  or  the  supply  bottles  shonld  bi 
made  to  pass  through  a  U-tube  containing  caustic  soda  to  extj^ 
from  it  the  carbon  dioxide. 

All  the  ingredients  having  been  dissolvedj  the  medium  to  be  tested 
is  brought  to  the  prescribed  volume  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water 
to  replace  that  lost  in  boiling,  and  is  thoroughly  stirred.  Five  cuHe 
centimetres  is  then  transferred  to  a  six-inch  porcelain  evaporatiDi;- 
dish.  Next  45  c.c.  of  distilled  water  is  added  to  the  6  c.c,  of  floid 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  tliree  minutes  over  a  ilame> 

On©  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  of  pheoolphthalein  (1)  in 
then  added,  and  by  titration  with  the  required  reagent  (Nos.  2  and 
3)  the  reaction  is  determined*  In  the  majority  of  instances  tha  tai^ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  acid,  so  that  sodium  hydroiid©  k  the  leafSBl 
most  frequently  required.  For  purposes  of  gi'eater  accuracy  this  d^ 
termination  should  be  made  not  less  than  three  time«,  the  averai^  of 
the  results  obtained  being  taken  as  the  degree  of  reaction. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  determine  in  this  prooeM  i» 
exactly  when  the  neutralisation  point  is  reached  as  shown  by  tie 
color  developed,  and  to  be  able  in  every  instasoe  to  obtain  the  mm 
shade  of  color.  In  bright  daylight  the  first  change  that  can  be  §e«B 
on  the  addition  of  the  alkali  is  a  very  faint  darkening  of  the  Mi 
which,  as  the  alkali  is  increased,  becomes  a  more  evident  color  sod 
develops  into  what  might  be  described  as  Italian  pink.  A  still  far- 
ther addition  of  the  alkali  suddenly  brings  out  a  clear,  bright  i»iiii 
color — the  reaction  which  we  should  always  aim  at  obtaining.    Tto 
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titratioiis  should  be  made  quickly  and  in  the  hot  solutions  to  avoid 
complications  from  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  medium 
the  calculated  amount  of  reagent,  either  acid  or  alkali,  as  may  have 
been  determined.  .  Normal  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  of  hy- 
dric  chloride  are  used,  and  after  being  thoroughly  stirred,  the  fluid 
thus  neutralized  is  again  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  before  to  en- 
sure the  proper  reaction.  When  neutralization  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  sometimes  hapx)ens — for  some  reason  as 
yet  not  understood — that  after  the  calculated  amount  of  normal  solu- 
tion has  been  added,  the  second  test  by  titration  will  show  the  me- 
dium to  be  still  acid  to  phenolphthalein  even  to  the  extent  of  from 
0.5  to  1  x>er  cent.  When  this  happens,  the  reaction  of  the  medium 
must  be  brought  to  the  desired  point  by  the  further  addition  of  so- 
dium hydroxide,  and  the  titrations  and  additions  of  alkali  must  be 
repeated  until  the  medium  has  the  desired  reaction.  If,  after  the 
prescribed  period  of  heating,  the  medium  is  again  slightly  acid  (usu- 
ally about  0.5  x>er  cent.),,  the  fluid  is  to  be  filtered  and  the  calculated 
amount  of  acid  or  alkali  added  to  change  the  reaction  to  the  one  de- 
sired. 

In  view  of  the  complication  of  this  method  of  neutralization,  for 
ordinary  purposes  and  to  obtain  the  growth  of  the  usual  bacterial 
8i)ecies  litmus  is  still  very  commonly  used  as  an  indicator,  although 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  greater  uniformity  of  culture  media  than' 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way  should  be  introduced. 

Methods  of  Sterilization. 

1.  Fractional  method.  This  is  carried  out  (a)  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  steam  replaces  the  air;  and  (h)  in  an  incubator  or  water- 
bath  at  some  temperature  not  less  than  60°  C.  With  the  first  method, 
sterilization  is  employed  on  three  successive  days.  By  the  s€X5ond 
method  a  longer  period  is  required,  it  being  advisable  to  repeat  the 
exposure  to  heat  on  six  or  seven  successive  days.  The  principles 
underlying  the  method  of  fractional  or  discontinuous  sterilization  are 
briefly  as  follows :  At  temperatures  varying  from  60°  to  100°  C.  many 
vegetative  and  some  spore  forms  of  bacteria  are  destroyed,  whereas 
at  these  temperatures  more  resistant  spores  remain  unaffected,  or  at 
least  remain  still  capable  of  development.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  successive  sterilizations  the  resistant  spores  are  believed  to  germ- 
inate, and  these  vegetative  outgrowths  are  then  destroyed  in  the  next 
successive  sterilization.  By  the  end  of  the  third  sterilization  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixtli  or  seventh  when 
a  lower  temperature  is  employed,  all  living  organisms  will  have,  as  a 
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rule,  been  killed.  The  Kme  of  exposiire  to  these  several  temperatiues 
varies  with  the  degree  of  heat  employed  and  with  the  substance  to  be 
sterilized.  In  streaming  steam  au  exposure  for  from  fifteeo  to  thirty 
minutes  is  sufficient,  whereas  at  the  lower  temperature  longer  expo- 
sures, even  up  to  one  hour  and  more,  are  advisable. 

2*   Contimious  method.     Organisms  which  resist  a  temperature  of 
100'  0,  may  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time  at  115°  to  120"^  C,  lii  a 
siogle  exposure*     For  this  purpose  some  form  of  apparatus  in  which 
superheated  steam  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  to  be 
sterilized  is  necessary*     Such  a  contrivanoe  is  supplied  in  tlie  auto- 
clave.    At  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  a  temperature  of  120"*  C*  is 
obtained,  which  usually  suflSces  for  the  steriHssafeion  of  apparattis  aud 
media  after  an  exposure  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes*    The  autodare 
is  applicable  to  most  culture  media*     Those  containing  gelatin  and 
composed  of  blood  serum  cannot,  however,  be  sterili^^ed  with  safety 
in  this  apparatus.     The  advantages  which  this  method  offers  are  (l) 
economy  of  time,  and  (2)  preservation  of  the  media  from  eontam- 
inatiou  by  the  presence  of  resisting  spore-bearing  bacteria  that  havi 
not  succumbed  even  to  the  successive  sterilizations  mentioned  before. 
Experience  has  shown  that  B.  subtilis  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
abounds  in  the  water  and  in  the  air^  and  that,  having  gained  aoceffl 
to  the  culture  media,  the  ordioary  fractional  methods  of  sterilimtios 
do  not  suffice  to  destroy  ite  sporea,  so  that  serious  errors  have  some- 
*  times  been  made  on  account  of  the  development  of  these  organisms 
in  media  supposed  to  have  been  sterilized. 

The  Cultivation  and  Study  of  Bacteria. 

Forms  of  Cultures. — Distinctions  are  drawn  between  stab  (stick), 
stroke  or  slant,  fluid,  aud  plate  cultures.  The  differences  are  ei- 
plaitied  in  part  by  the  respective  names.  In  making  a  stab  cultnre  i 
solid  medium,  e.g.,  gelatin  or  agar-agar,  is  inoculated  by  introduciag 
the  living  bacteria  by  means  of  a  straight  needle  plunged  into  it  and 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  In  a  stroke  culture  the  inoculated 
needle  is  drawn  over  the  slanting  surface  of  a  tube  containing  ii  solid 
culture  medium*  In  order  to  obtain  this  slanting  surface  the  tube 
is  fised  in  an  oblique  position  during  the  congelation  of  the  iBeditua- 
Fluid  media  such  as  lx)uillon,  Dunham's  solution,  milk,  etc,  are  in- 
oculated by  transferring  into  them  living  bacteria  from  som*^  gi^^*^ 
source  by  the  use  of  a  straight  needle  or  the  loop  (Oese).  InocnU- 
Mon  of  potatoes  and  other  solid  culture  media  are  made  by  the  strol* 
method  already  described*  The  several  methods  of  cultivation  m*^' 
tioned  are  applicable  to  the  study  of  bacteria,  in  the  so-^led  p^ 
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cultoreB;  and  many  of  the  properties  of  the  various  organisms  are 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  their  development  upon  these  several 
media. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  individualized  colonies,  develop- 
ing presumably  from  a  single  microorganism,  and  also  for  separating 
mixtures  of  several  bacterial  sx)ecies,  plate  cultures  are  employed. 
These  are  now  usually  made  in  Petri's  dishes,  which  have  entirely 
replaced  the  glass  plates  introduced  by  Eoch.  Plate  cultivations  are 
made  in  solid  media,  the  melted  medium  being  inoculated  with  living 
bacteria  properly  diluted,  after  which  the  liquefied  mass  is  poured 
into  the  plate  and  allowed  to  congeal.  To  exclude  atmospheric  germs 
the  cover  is  immediately  replaced  after  the  fluid  has  been  introduced. 
After  the  congelation  of  the  fluid  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  thermostat. 
The  practical  routine  of  making  plates  is  as  follows :  Either  gelatin 
or  agar-agar  is  chosen,  and  three  tubes  are  melted  in  the  water  bath. 
The  gelatin  melts  readily  at  25^  C,  and  remains  liquid  even  at  a 
much  lower  point.  In  order  to  melt  the  agar  the  boiling-tempera- 
ture is  required,  but  once  melted,  this  medium  remains  fluid  at  tem- 
peratures above  36°  to  40°  C.  The  gelatin  tubes  can  be  inocxdated 
immediately  after  melting;  the  agar  tubes  must  be  cooled  to  a  tem- 
perature approaching  40°  C.  Tube  No.  1  of  either  series  is  inoculated 
with  bacteria  from  any  given  source.    For  example : 

(a)  From  a  previous  pure  culture. 

(b)  From  mixtures  of  bacteria,  as  in  water,  earth,  etc. 

(c)  From  unknown  substances,  as  in  making  cultures  from  animals 
dead  of  supposed  bacterial  diseases,  and  from  exudates,  etc. 

If  a  previous  culture  is  employed,  tube  No.  1  shotdd  be  inoculated 
with  a  straight  needle  so  that  not  too  many  bacteria  are  carried  into 
it.  If  surface  water  containing  small  numbers  of  bacteria  is  to  be 
examined,  larger  quantities  up  to  a  cubic  centimetre  may  be  employed. 
If  organs  of  animals  are  to  be  studied,  then  several  loops  of  the  juice 
from  such  organs  are  introduced  into  the  first  tube.  From  the  first 
tube  the  remaining  two  tubes  of  the  series  are  inoculated.  Three 
loops  are  introduced  from  tube  No.  1  into  tube  No.  2,  and  then,  the 
needle  having  been  burned  in  the  flame,  three  loops  are  introduced 
from  No.  2  into  No.  3.  The  several  tubes  are  now  poured  into  their 
resx)ective  Petri  dishes,  and  after  congelation  are  incubated.  The 
results  vary  according  to  the  number  and  viability  of  the  bacteria  in- 
troduced, but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  that  plate  No.  1  contains  large 
numbers  of  colonies,  too  closely  i)acked  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  full  development  of  individual  colonies;  plate  No.  2  contains 
separated  colonies;  whereas  plate  No.  3  probably  contains  only  a 
small  number  of  colonies  well  separated  and  adapted  for  isolation. 
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Occasionally  plate  No.  3  fails  to  skew  any  deTelopiDeDt.  In  this 
cBBBp  of  course,  too  few  liyiDg  organisms  have  been  introdnced  into 
the  first  tube,  but  as  a  matter  of  experience  this  excesaiTe  dilution 
seldom  occurs. 

Obb  of  tlie  objects  of  this  method  is  to  secure  separated  colonies, 
aud  this  aim  may  be  attained  by  a  somewhat  simpler  procedure. 
Several  tubes  of  slanted  gelatin  or  agar-agar  are  inoculated  in  mc* 
cession  with  the  bacteria  carried  in  upon  a  straight  ueedle  or  loop. 
The  surfaces  are  rubbed  with  a  j^latiuum  needle  which  is  not  re* 
charged  during  the  seeding  of  the  several  tubes  employed.  The  fint 
tube  of  this  series  usually  gives  a  diffusa  growth  from  a  large  amount 
^f  inoculated  material  left  upon  it,  whereas  the  surfaces  of  the  third 
or  fourth  tube  will  exhibit  only  minimal  growths  and  even  separated 
colonies.  Another  modification  consists  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
condensed  water  of  slanted  agar  tubes,  which  collects  in  the  angle  be- 
tween tlie  medium  and  the  glass,  and  then  permitting  this  to  flow 
over  the  surface  of  the  medium.  This  method  is  said  to  suffice  abo 
lor  the  separation  of  mixtures  of  bacteria  so  that  several  kinds  ol 
colonies  may  appear  as  in  the  Petri  plates*  These  are  distinguiehed 
by  form,  size,  color,  etc.  The  plate  method  also  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  in  such  mixtures  the  numerical  relations  of  any 
formj  the  end  plate  containing  the  predominatiiig  organism,  alone  m  ; 
at  any  rate  in  the  greatest  numbers.    * 

Aerobiosis  ami  Anaerobums. 

Some  bacteria  are  capable  of  growth  only  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  others  demand  that  oxygen  shall  be  excluded,  whUe  stills  J 
others  are  capable  of  developing  both  in  the  presence  and  in  th^^^^ 
absence  of  oxygen.  Bacteria  which  develop  only  in  the  presenoe  o  -^tml 
oxygen  are  spoken  of  as  obligatory  aerobic,  those  which  grow  ouIt^^  J 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen  are  termed  obligatory  anaerobic  r<iiiiiiig  ~i 
while  those  which  are  indifferent  in  respect  to  oxygen  are  disHn^r^=^- 
guished  by  the  designations  of  facultative  aerobic  or  anaerobic  or 
isms.  Aerobic  as  well  as  anaerobic  bacteria  in  the  course  of  the 
growth  utilize  oxygen.  The  aerobic  varieties  absorb  it  from  the  ai^^cir, 
the  anaerobic  obtain  it  by  decomposition  of  the  culture  medium.  ATI^-U 
bacteria,  so  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  liberate  iu  their  growt^^i^^'' 
carbon  dioxide.  The  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation  of  bacter 
apply  to  aerobic  and  facultative  aerobic  forms,  while  in  the  i 
the  anaerobic  bacteria  siiecial  methods  are  necessary.  Of  these  I 
following  may  be  mentioned : 

(a)  Replacement  of  oxygen.    For  this  purpose  hydrogen  is 
commonly  utilized,  and  is  passed  into  the  fluid  or  fluidified  caJtmHP 
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medium  until  the  oxygen  has  been  entirely  displaced.  The  tubes  are 
then  sealed  to  prevent  further  entrance  of  atmospheric  air.  Special 
tubes  have  been  devised  for  anaerobic  cultures.  That  known  as  the 
Liborius  tube  is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  generally  employed.  The 
manner  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  passed  into  the  medium  is  indicated 
in  the  figure  (Fig.  3).  After  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  wholly 
driven  out,  leaving  behind  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
the  ends  of  the  tube  are  sealed  up.  The  same  result  can  ^^  t,  "^ 
be  accomplished  if  an  ordinary  test  tube  is  drawn  out  k!i  ^  J7 
at  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  so  aa  to  produce      m^^ 

i 


^^ 


t 


a  constriction  that  will  x>ermit  of  the  passage  of  a  pii^ette 
of  small  calibre.     Such  a  pipette  connected  with  a  hydro- 
gen apparatus  is  introduced  into  the  medium  already 
inoculated  and  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  bubble  through 
the  fluid.     When  the  air  is  entirely  displaced  the  pipette 
is  withdrawn  and  the  drawn-out  portion  of  the  tube  is 
sealed  in  the  flame.     There  is  some  danger  of  fracture  of 
the  sealed  portion  of  the  tube  if  it  be  too  suddeDly 
cooled,  and  to  avoid  such  an  accident  the  end  is  passed 
through  the  ordinary  flame  of  the  Bunsen  lamp  suM- 
ciently  to  render  the  cooling-process  gradual— a  result 
that  is  assisted  by  the  deposition  of  the  carbon  upon  the 
glass.     Novy's  method  and  apparatus  may  also  !>o  era- 
ployed   (p.  599).      Many  anaerobic  bac- 
teria can  be  cultivated  in  the  following 
manner:    Test  tubes    three-fourths    filled 
with  agar-agar  or  gelatin  are  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  a  bath 
until  the  medium  is  completely  melted  and 
practically  all  the  air  has  been  driven  out. 
After  being  rapidly  cooled  oflf,  by  means 
of  ice,  to  a  temperature  between  36°  and 
40"^  C,  these  tubes  are  inoculated  and  then 
plunged  into  cracked  ice  to  bring  about 

rapid  solidification.  A  second  set  of  uninoculated  tubes  containing 
melted  medium  being  in  readiness,  after  the  solidification  of  the  first 
this  melted  material  is  poured  on  the  surface  and  then  a  second 
cooling  is  resorted  to.  In  this  way  air,  and  therefore  oxygen,  is 
excluded  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  tubes  for  a  considerable 
period.  p 

(b)  The  use  of  reducing  agents.  Certain  substances  when  intro- 
duced into  culture  media  have  the  property  of  fixing  the  liberated 
oxygen.     Glucose  in  the  proportion  of  two  per  cent,  will  sometimes 


Fio.  8. -The  Uboriua  Tube,  ghowlng 
the  way  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
passed  into  the  medium  in  an- 
aerobic cultures. 
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effect  this,  while  formate  of  sodium  io  percentages  varying  from  0.3 
per  oent.  to  0.5  per  cent,  accomplishes  the  same  result  even  better. 
From  the  media  containing  these  chemicals  atmospheric  air  should 
be  excluded  by  boiling,  and  the  inoculated  tubes  should  be  qoicldj 
cooled  by  means  of  ice.  The  fermentation  tube  can  also  be  need  for 
the  cultivation  in  fluids  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  the  sugar  facilitating 
their  development  in  the  closed  ends  of  the  tube.  Theobald  8mih 
also  recommends  placing  a  fragment  of  some  sterile  organ  (from 
rabbit,  etc.),  into  the  closed  portion  of  the  tube  before  inoculation: 
the  air  need  not  be  excluded  by  boiling, 

(c)  The  absorption  of  atmospkenc  oxygen  (method  of  Buchntr], 
Alkaline  solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid  possess  the  proi>erty  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen.  If  into  a  vessel  capable  of  being  tightly  closed  and  of 
receiving  several  test  tubes,  there  be  introduced  a  gram  of  pyrogalljo 
acid,.  1  c*o,  of  liquor  potassa?,  and  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  cover  be 
immediately  replaced  upon  the  vessel,  iu  a  short  time  the  free  oij^gen 
of  the  atmosphere  will  be  largely  absorbed  and  no  longer  remain  tm 
in  the  tubes.  The  solution  meanwhile  becomes  dark  in  color.  Th« 
vtrhole  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  the  thermostat.  Only  the  most 
obligatory  anaerobic  microorganisms  fail  to  grow  under  these  condi- 
tions* 

(d)  NihifoToJfB  method.  This  modification  is  adapted  to  the 
study  of  bacteria  in  hanging  drops.  The  cupped  slides  are  first  m* 
rounded  as  usual  with  vaseline,  upon  wliich  the  cover  glass  contaimg 
the  infected  material  is  placed.  In  applying  the  cover  glass  cMt 
must  be  taken  that  along  one  edge  the  ring  of  vaseline  is  imperfect^ 
and  at  this  point  a  strong  watery  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  iutio- 
duced  by  means  of  a  platinum  loop.  By  capillary  attraction  ttis 
drop  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  at  the  point  of  union  of 
the  cover  glass  and  the  excavation  of  the  slide.  From  the  op|»oiit* 
side  of  the  cover  glass,  a  drop  of  liquor  potasssB  is  introduced  in  tto 
same  manner,  after  which  the  cover  slip  is  displaced  until  the  cup  id 
the  slide  is  completely  closed.  During  the  rearrangement  of  &« 
cover  slip  the  two  solutions,  at  first  separated,  are  brought  togetlief, 
but  without  extending  as  far  as  the  bouillon  drop  containing  feh« 
bacteria.  The  mixture  now  brings  about  the  immediate  abeorptioia 
of  the  oxygen,  after  which  the  growth  of  organisms  can  b©  stadied 
directly  under  the  microscope. 

Study  of  Anaerobic  Plate  Cultures, — Several  deiicee  have  been  ifr 
troduced  for  the  purposes  of  studying  anaerobic  plate  cultorea.  Two 
only  need  be  mentioned  here,  Yesaels  of  suitable  ei^e  are  emplojeA 
containing  chambers  for  the  purpoae  of  holding  the  alkaline  prro- 
gallic  miiture  of  Buchner.     Into  these  Petri's  plates  are  introdi^ 
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The  absorption  of  oxygen  which  follows  is  usually  sufficient  to  permit 
the  development  of  many  forms  of  bacteria.  A  better  method  is  that 
of  Noyy,  in  which  hydrogen  is  passed  for  an  hour  through  an  appa- 
ratus capable  of  being  sealed  air  tight.  Figure  4  will  explain  the 
manner  of  employing  this  apparatus.  It 
is  also  adapted  for  incubation  in  the  ther- 
mostat. 

The  Micboscopical  Examination  of 
Baotebu. 

(a)  Unstained  preparations  of  bacteria 
occurring  in  crude  materials  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  in  pure  cultures,  can  be  examined 
under  the  natural  conditions  in  which  they 
grow  by  placing  suitable  quantities  of  the 
containing  substance  upon  the  cover  slips 
and  using  high  powers  of  the  microscope. 
In  making  such  examinations  the  exact 
procedure  will  depend  upon  the  object  to 
be  attained.  If  it  be  intended  merely  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  or  absence  of 
bacteria,  a  thin  layer  of  the  crude  material 
is  prepared,  covered  with  a  film,  and  ex- 
amined with  the  oil  immersion  lens.  Noth- 
ing further  than  the  proper  management 
of  the  light  entering  through  the  condenser 
is  required.  Besides  general  form  and 
grouping,  motility  can  also  be  demonstrat- 
ed by  this  means.  A  special,  method  for 
clearing  up  the  question  of  motility  is  by 
the  use  of  the  hanging  drop,  for  which 
purpose  cupped  slides  are  employed.  A 
ring  of  vaseline  surrounds  the  cup  upon 
which  the  film  is  placed,  with  the  inocu- 
lated side  down,  so  that  the  drop  of  fluid  containing  the  suspended 
bacteria  projects  into  the  hollow  depression  of  the  slide. 

(b)  Stained  Preparations, — Although  quite  a  number  of  important 
facts  can  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  unstained  specimens  of  bac- 
teria, great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge,  especially 
with  regard  to  their  morphology,  since  the  introduction  by  Weigert 
and  Ehrlich  of  the  anilin  stains.  At  present,  although  the  number 
of  different  stains  is  legion,  only  a  few  thus  far  have  been  found  to 
possess  properties  such  as  renders  them  especially  adapted  for  some 


Fio.  4.— Novy's  Apparatus.  The 
cock  a  6  Is  covered  with  a  thio 
layer  of  vaseline  and  then  in- 
troduced Into  the  cylinder. 
Hydrogen,  froooi  a  generator,  la 
now  passed  Into  a,  the  cock  be- 
ing so  turned  as  to  permit  the 
opening  to  communicate  with 
the  tubec;  air  escapes  at  b; 
after  the  hydrogen  has  been 
passed  into  the  Jnr  for  a  period 
sufllclently  great  to  exclude  the 
air,  the  cock  is  turned  half 
around,  to  close  the  openings, 
and  the  hydrogen  apparatus 
is  detached;  the  rim  d  is  also 
to  be  vasellnized  and  preferably 
damped;  the  entire  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  thermostat. 
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oDe  definite  purpose  (see  page  603)*  -  The  staimnii^  of  bacteria  up 
film  preparations  is  best  carried  out  h^*  foUowing  the  uaetliod  origT 
nallj  introduced  by  Koch.    Minute  quantities  of  a  suspension,  derifBd 
from  crude  materials  containiiig  bacteria^  or  from  pure  cultures,  are 
spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  cover  slips.     These  films  are  permitted 
to  become  air  dry,  and  are  then  iirasped  by  a  special  forceps,  and 
passed  three  times  through  the  Bunsen  flame*     This  i>assage  most 
not  be  made  too  rapidly  or  the  bacteria  will  not  be  fixed ;  on  the  othei 
hand^  if  it  be  made  too  slowly^  the  films  mil  be  burned.     Thus  pre- 
pared they  are  now  readily  staiuable  by  various  anilin  colors,  some 
difference  being  observed  according  to  individual  peculiarities.    In 
making  film  preparations  from  pure  cultures,  some  care  is  needed  in 
order  to  avoid  obtaining  too  many  or  too  few  bacteria  upon  the  aor- 
faces.     It  is  also  desirable  to  use  a  minimum  of  force  in  spreading  th^ 
material  on  the  glass  in  order  to  preserve  as  tar  as  possible  the  group- 
ing of  the  organisms.     If  such  cover  slip  or  film  preparations  ar^  mait 
from  fluid  cultures,  e.g.,  bouillon  or  Dunham*s  solution,  there  is  Im 
danger  of  transplanting  too  great  a  number  of  bacteria.     On  the  o&Bt 
hand,  fluid  cultures  rarely  give  as  sharp,  clean  pictures  as  STmpeih 
sions  from  solid  media,  and,  besides,  are  very  liable  to  give  rise  k 
precipitation  upon  the  glass.     The  best  method  of  procedure  is  la 
follows :   The  cover  glass  is  first  carefully  cleansed  especially  from 
grease,  and  upon  it  a  small  drop  of  sterilized  water  is  placed  br 
means  of  the  loop.     The  inoculation  is  then  made  from  a  solid  cd- 
ture  with  a  straight  needle,  and  the  fluid  is  carefully  spread  over  tie 
surface,  where  it  is  allowed   to  dry  liefore  heating  and  stiuniot;* 
Somewhat  better  defined  effects  are  obtained  by  treating  the  cover-alip 
preparation  for  a  moment  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  (os* 
part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water)  befoi^ 
mounting.     In  this  way  the  albuminous  elements  introduce<l  from 
the  culture  medium  are  decolorized,  while  the  bacteria  are  unaffect^- 
The  use  of  this  decolorizing  bath  cannot  be  too  highly  reconmiend^ 
in  the  study  of  film  preparations  made  directly  from  the  excreta  ami 
secreta  derived  from  the  animal  body.     The  acid  mixture,  while  tead* 
ing  to  remove  the  color  from  the  albuminous  material  existing  be- 
tween the  body  cells,  also  serves  to  difi^erentiate  nucleus  and  pnA> 
plasm,  so  that  it  not  only  gives  a  clear  picture  of  bacteria  aontaio^ 
among  the  cells  in  the  film,  but  also  brings  into  clear  view  Ihosdhl^ 
teria  which  may  clmnce  to  exist  within  the  protoplasm  of  oeQit  ^ 
even  within  their  nuclei » 

(c)  Impression  Prepaf*aimi3. — The  use  of  impressions  is  Htmifld 
to  surface  colonies  upon  plate  cultures*  A  cover  slip  is  carifoU/ 
cleaned  and  sterilized  in  the  flame;  after  being  allowed  to  cool  it  ^ 
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placed  oE  the  surface  of  the  medium  oTer  the  colony,  and  pressed 
gently  down  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  it.  In  making  this  man- 
ipulation  care  should  be  taken  that  in  covering  tiie  colony  all  air  is 
excluded*  This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  one  edge  of  the 
cover  slip  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  colony  and  then  permitting 
the  film  to  descend  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  angle  formed  by 
the  surface  of  the  medium  and  the  slip  becomes  ^gradually  more  acute 
until  it  is  entirely  obliterated  and  the  cover  slip  lies  hori^onaUy  in 
close  contact  with  the  colony.  Gentle  pressure  having  been  exerted, 
the  edge  opposite  to  that  which  was  first  depressed  is  gradually  raised 
by  means  of  a  sterile  needle  or  forceps  until  the  cover  slip  is  finally 
removed.  It  will  now  be  observed  that  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  colony  has  adhered  to  the  cover  slip.  This  is  allowed  to 
become  air  dry,  and  then  heated  in  the  flame  for  the  purpose  of  fixa- 
tion, after  which  staining  by  any  suitable  method  can  be  carried  out. 
This  procedure  gives  us  much  information  concerning  the  grouping 
of  bacteria  in  the  normal  colony  growth.  It  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  B.  anthracis,  proteus,  etc. 

Stmning  of  Bacteria, 

(a)  In  Film  Prepatntmns.—FoT  obtaining  stained  preparations  of 
bacteria  it  is  advisable  to  spread  the  suspended  organisms  upon  cov- 
er slips,  although  slides  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  ad- 
vantage  of  the  use  of  cover  slips  consists  in  the  higher  magnifications 
to  which  they  can  be  exposed— a  conHideratiou  of  some  importance, 
especially  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  photograph  the  bacteria* 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  rapid  examination  of  severaJ  cultures  or 
several  different  colonies,  the  suspensions  may  be  made  directly  upon 
the  glass  slide.  For  this  purpose  four,  five,  or  six  droplets  of  sterile 
water  placed  upon  a  clean  slide,  are  inoculated  in  succession  with  an 
equal  number  of  cultures  or  colonies  in  the  manner  given  for  the 
preparation  of  ordinary  cover-slip  preparations.  A  number  or  letter, 
to  indicate  the  origin  of  each  film,  can  be  placed  beside  it  upon  the 
glass  with  a  wax  pencil.  The  films  upon  the  slide  are  now  fixed  and 
stained  as  iu  the  manner  directed  for  ordinary  cover-slip  preparations* 
After  the  films  have  been  dried,  immersion  oil  is  placed  directly  upon 
them  and  the  examination  can  be  made.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
permanent  preparation  of  any  or  several  of  the  films,  the  immersion 
oil  is  removed  by  blotting,  or  by  dissolying  it  in  xylol,  after  which 
balsam  and  cover-slip  are  applied  in  the  usual  manneF. 

In  the  staining  of  bacteria  it  is  found  that  these  organisms  present 
several  properties  w  hich  muHt  be  taken  into  account.  In  this  connec- 
tion subdivisions  may  be  made  as  follows : 
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(1)  Bacteria  which  utain  readily  in  alkaliiie  or  basic  solutioBS  of 
anilin  dyes. 

(2)  Bacteria  which  are  stained  with  difficulty  with  the  foregoing 
dyes,  requiring  either  long  immersion  or  some  special  pFooedtuiB, 
8uch  as  the  use  of  a  mordant  or  heat,  but  which,  whan  once  stained^ 
retaiti  the  dye  with  etiual  pertinacity, 

(3)  Bacteria  which»  while  stainable  by  means  of  anilin  dyes  u 
applied  in  (1),  are  also  stainable  after  the  application  of  mordaati, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  methoda  of  Gram  and  of  Weigert, 

The  greater  number  of  pathogenic  bacteria  are  stainable  by  method 
(1),  while  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  of  leprosy,  the  streptoUini 
of  actinomyces,  and  some  other  bacteria  require  the  conditions  mm- 
tioned  in  (2)*  These  organisms  also  stain  by  (3),  but  the  aspedal 
value  of  that  method  lies  in  the  differentiation  between  allied  ido^ 
phological  forms  tlirough  their  different  behavior  in  respect  to  dfiool- 
orizing  agents  after  the  action  of  mordants. 

The  mordants  which  are  generally  employed  in  order  to  stain  B. 
tuberculosis  and  certain  others  are  anilin  oil  and  carbolic  acid*  Tke 
mordant  used  in  the  methods  of  Weigert  and  Oram  is  iodine  dissolTetl 
in  water  by  the  aid  of  iodide  of  potassium.  After  the  application d 
the  mordant  which  follows  that  of  the  stain,  decolorization  is  effected 
either  with  alcohol  (Gram's  metliod),  or  by  means  of  anilin  oil  (Wii- 
gert*8  method) .  These  procedures  are  employed  to  stain  not  osly 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  anthrax,  and  emphyseniAttKia 
gangrene,  but  also  several  streptothrices  and  the  pyogenic  cooci.  Tb* 
remaining  pathogenic  bacteria  for  the  most  part  refuse  entirely  to  be 
stained  in  this  way,  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  m  B, 
proteus,  individuals  or  races  of  which  are  stainable  in  ihid  way,  wlle^^ 
as  others  are  entirely  refractory* 

(b)  The  Staining  of  Bacteria  in  Tissues, — The  tinctorial  proper- 
ties  of  microorganisms  contained  within  the  tissues  ai^  somewlsi 
the  same  as  those  in  film  preparations,  although  it  m^y  be  broKfij 
stated  that  bacteria  are  less  readily  colored  iu  tissues  than  in  filisi' 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  staining,  thin  sections  are  of  course  n- 
quired,  and  the  tissues  are  for  this  purpose  hardened  and  embedilffl 
either  in  celloidin  or  in  paraffin*  Fairly  satisfactory  resultft,  ho^^ 
ever^  can  be  obtained  by  simply  boiling  the  tissues  containing  tl* 
microorganisms,  and  then  sectioning  them  on  the  freezing  miei^ 
tome*  The  sections  are  carried  first  into  water,  then  into  giaW 
alcohols,  aft^  which  they  are  stained  in  the  same  maimer  as  tisBM 
hardened  by  the  usual  methods. 
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FormvlxB  for  Staining  Sohitiom. 

(1)  Concentrated  Aqueous  Solutions.  —  Various  anilin  stains  are 
employed  in  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  made  by  saturating  dis- 
tilled water  with  the  desired  anilin  color.  These  solutions  are  em- 
ployed as  such,  or  are  diluted  at  the  moment  of  using  to  any  desired 
degree.  They  should  either  be  prepared  fresh  or  at  most  should  not 
be  kept  longer  than  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two,  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  undergo  chemical  changes  which  interfere  with  their 
staining  properties. 

(2)  Concentrated  alcoholic  sohdicms  are  very  convenient  as  stock 
preparations  from  which  most  of  the  usual  anilin  stains  are  made  by 
proper  dilution  with  distilled  water.  The  selected  anilin  color  is 
dissolved  in  absolute  or  95-per-cent.  alcohol  to  saturation,  the  pre- 
caution being  generally  taken  to  see  that  any  excess  of  the  dye  which 
may  be  present  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  In  general  one  can 
estimate  that  from  20  to  25  gm.  of  the  dye  will  be  needed  to  every  100 
c.c.  of  alcohol.  Five  or  six  drops  of  one  of  these  concentrated  solu- 
tions added  to  a  small  dish  of  distilled  water  affords  a  mixture  suit- 
able for  staining  films  or  even  sections  of  tissue  containing  certain 
bacteria.  Certain  of  the  anilin  stains  in  more  or  less  general  use 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  these  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions. 
These  are  vesuvin,  Bismarck  brown,  and  anilin  blue.  In  the  event 
that  these  stains  cannot  be  prepared  each  time  in  watery  solution, 
Koch  recommends  that  a  concentrated  solution  made  with  equal  parts 
of  glycerin  and  water  shall  be  kept  on  hand  as  a  stock  preparation. 
Fluorescein  and  eosin  may  be  kept  in  solutions  in  absolute  alcohol  of 
the  strength  of  1  to  2  per  cent. ;  the  latter  at  the  time  of  using  may  be 
further  diluted  with  water  until  it  yields  a  light  rose-colored  solution. 
For  special  methods  of  staining,  the  eosin  is  used  in  stronger  concen- 
trations, the  most  common  form  being  an  aqueous  5-per-cent.  solu- 
tion. 

(3)  Solutions  of  Methylene  Blue. — This  stain  is  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways : 

(a)  Koch's  Alkaline  Solution  of  Methylene  Blue: 

Concentrated  alcohol  solution  of  methylene  blue,      .        .      1  c.c. 

Distilled  water, 200    " 

Ten-per-cent.  caustic- potash  solution,       ....       0.2  c.c. 

(b)  Loeffier's  Alkaline  Methylene  Blue : 

Concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  .     80  c.c. 

Solution  of  potassium  hydrate  1 :  10,000,  .  100   ** 
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(r)  l/nna'8  Alhcdme  Methylene  Bhie: 

Methjlene  blue .1  p&rt. 

CarboDate  of  potasfilum,         .        ,        ^        «        *        >      1    ** 
Water,   .......*-.  tOO  partt. 

For  staiGing  bacteria  either  in  films  or  in  sections  this  miitmia  l^ 
diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10  or  eveu  more. 

(d)  Vnna's  Pohjchrome  Meibijhm  Blue: 

The  polychrome  methylene-blue  solutioD  recommended  by  Vvm 
ia  an  old  alkaline  solution  made  accortling  to  formula  (r),  in  wluck 
as  a  result  of  an  oxidation  process,  methyl  violet  or  later  nsethjl  r^ 
lias  been  formed.  Several  months  are  required  for  the  IraaBfonmi- 
tion  of  one  into  the  other,  but  the  rii^ened  solntion  may  be  obtaiiiBd 
from  dealers*  In  using  it  the  same  dilution  is  employed  m  in  fcii^ 
previous  formula. 

(e)  KUhm's  Methiflene-Blue  Solution  * 

Methylene  blue L5  gm. 

Abaoluta  alcobol, 10  c.c. 

F{7e<per  cent,  carbolic -aeid  aolu tion  In  tvaler,  .         .         .  l^    ** 

Alcohol  is  potred  over  the  methylene  blue  in  a  mortar,  and  ih^ 
carbolie-acid  solution  is  then  gradually  added  with  gentle  atiniag 
until  solution  is  effected. 

(/)  Borax  may  be  substituted  for  the  earbolic-ffleid  solutioo.  Tl^ 
formula  recommended  by  Sahli  eonsists  of: 

'Diatilied  water,        . 40  paitt. 

Saturated  watery  solution  of  methyleDe  blue,  ,         ^  24      " 

Five-per-cent.  lolutioa  of  borasE*      .        .        ,        .        -  10     * 

This  mixture  is  filtered  after  haying  been  permitted  in  staiul  hi 
one  day* 

ig)  Gabbetfs  methyletie-blue  soIuHon  is  used  in  collection  tii 
fuchsin  as  a  counter  stain  in  examinations  for  the  presence  of  ^ 
tubercle  bacillus.     It  consists  of: 


Methylene  blue* 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Water,     .        * 


.     3  pftrta. 
.  75      •» 


The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  the  clear  ttui^ 
being  decanted  from  any  precipitate  which  may  form.  It  u  i^ 
able  and  a  rapid  decolorizer  as  well  as  a  contrast  staiUp  more  mpe- 
cially  for  the  examination  of  sputum  suspected  of  containing  tk* 
tubercle  bacillus* 

{4)  Solidions  of  Crejifmn  Violet  ami  FuehMtn, — These  dyes  <mo  ^ 
used  in  simple  aqueous  solution,  but  are  usually  employed  in  •d»' 
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UB  containing  a  mordant.  The  mordants  most  commonly  em- 
ijed  consist  of  pure  anilin  (anilin  oil)  and  of  carbolic  acid, 
(a)  EkrlicKa  Anilin  Water, — Pure  anilin  oil  is  added  in  excess  to 
[tilled  water,  and  shaken  vigorously  for  one  minute.  About  6  c.c. 
anilin  oil  is  to  be  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  water  of  which  3  to  4 
r  cent,  is  dissolved.  After  permitting  this  mixture  to  stand  for 
>at  five  minutes,  it  is  filtered  through  previously  moistened  filter 
per.  The  filtrate  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  is  used  in  place 
prater  as  a  menstruum.    Inasmuch  as  the  saturated  solution  of  ani- 

oil  tends  to  spoil,  and  can  be  very  quickly  prepared,  it  is  ad- 
able  to  make  it  fresh  for  each  operation.  When,  however,  it  is 
arable  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
added  to  the  finished  solution  (B.  Fraenkel).  A  solution  that 
m1  not  be  filtered  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  3  c.c.  of  ani- 

oil  in  7  c.c.  of  alcohol,  to  which  is  added  90  c.c.  of  distilled 
tor. 

As  suggested  by  Ehrlich,  it  is  generally  convenient  to  prepare  the 
iningHSolutions  consisting  of  fuchsin  or  gentian  violet  or  mythyl 
let,  by  simply  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  saturated  alco- 
lic  solution  of  these  dyes  to  the  aniUn-oil  water  until  a  perceptible 
Edescence  appears  in  the  fluid.  This  is  indicative  of  saturation  and 
)  stain  is  now  ready  for  use. 

(6)   Weigert'Koch  AnilinrOil  Fuchsin  or  Crentvan  Violet: 

Anilin  water, 100  c.  c. 

Concentrated  alcoholic   solution   of  fuchsin  or  gentian 

violet 11    " 

Absolute  alcohol. 10    " 

This  solution  can  be  kept  for  ten  to  t^velve  days,  after  which  it 
adually  loses  its  staining-power. 
(c)  Stirling's  Gentian  Violet: 

Anilin  oil,  .  2  c.c. 

Absolute  alcohol, 10    " 

Water, 88    " 

The  aq^lin  oil  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
ded  to  the  water.  In  this  fluid,  which  should  be  clear  and  free 
)m  excess  of  anilin  oil,  5  gm.  of  gentian  violet  is  dissolved.  The 
ixtnre  is  filtered,  and  the  stain  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  is  durable, 
d  stains  intensely  and  rapidly.  For  the  purpose  of  staining  tis- 
188,  it  usually  requires  dilution. 

Several  mordants  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed  in  place 
'the  anilin  oil:  toluidin  (B,  Fraenkel),  turpentine  (Prior),  carbolic 
^  (Ziehl),  ammonia  (Weigert),  borax  (Sahli),  carbonate  of  am- 
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momum  (KuEae),  aiid  thymol  (Briber  and  Klemperer).  Of  these 
varioua  chemicals  experience  has  shown  carboUc  acid  to  be  the  cm 
most  generally  applicable*  The  earbolized  solution  of  fachsin  aa 
recommended  bj  Neelsen  has  found  the  most  extensive  nse. 
id)  NeeUe^i'B  Oirbol'Fucksm: 


Fuchsln ,-.,.*       I  giBu 

Abaolute  alcohol lOc.c. 

Five-p«r-GeDt,  watery  carbolic-acid  BolutioD,    .        .        .  100    "* 


I 


(e)  Czapkwskts  Carbol-Gentianr-ViDkL—WiiJi  th©  exceptian  tbi 
2i  per  cent,  carbolic-acid  solution  in  water  is  substitated  for  the  eola- 
tion of  aniliu  oil,  the  procedures  as  given  by  Ehrlich  are  to  be  carried 
out*  The  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  see  that  a  saturated  alooholio 
solution  of  gentian  violet  is  employed*  This  can  b©  made  by  diaaolT- 
ing  7  gm*  of  gentian  violet  in  lOO  c.c,  of^alcohoh 

(/)  Czaplewskia  Carbol-Fuclmn, —On^  gram  of  faehsin  is  powdJe^ 
ed  and  dissolved  in  5  c.c:  of  liquefied  carbolic  acid.  After  the  cryfUi 
are  dissolved,  50  c.c,  of  pure  glycerin  is  gradually  incorporated  with 
constant  trituration.  Thy  glycerin  is  to  be  followed  by  the  addition 
of  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  The  resulting  solution  rapresenis  tbe 
stock  mixture  which  keeps  indefinitely,  and  can  be  employed  wiltoat 
filtration.  It  is  capable  of  being  diluted  to  any  eittent  with  wrfsr 
without  the  occurrence  of  precipitation.  In  iim  undiluted  form  it  ii 
adapted  for  staining  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  but  for  ordinary  prepara- 
tions and  for  counter-staining  in  the  use  of  Gramas  method,  thisoon- 
ceutrated  solution  is  diluted  with  from  four  to  ten  parta  of  distilled 
water.  The  dilute  solutions  also  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  withoot 
losing  their  properties* 

(g)  Carhol~ndonin  ^/w€.— The  stock  solution  consists  of  1  gio*  d 
thionin  blue  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  a  1:40  carbolic-acid  sohtiou* 
This  mixture,  after  being  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  mth  w»ier 
and  then  fluttered,  is  ready  for  use*  This  stalning-agent  is  snitiUe 
both  for  cover*glas3  preparations  and  for  sections.  For  th©  former  ii 
requires  no  subsequent  decolorization,  but  sections  of  tissues  after m 
immersion  of  five  minutes  in  th©  solution  should  be  tJiorougUj 
washed  in  water,  and  decolorized  with  very  weak  (1:1,000)  isolo- 
tions  of  acetic  acid.  The  dehydration  is  accomplished  with  absolute 
alcohol  or  anilin  oiL  Thionin  blue  stains  more  intensely  thifl 
methylene  blue,  and  gives  equally  good  differentiation.  It  b  rec- 
ommended especially  for  staining  th©  typhoid  and  glanders  bacillni 
in  sections. 

WtiffEvfH  and  Gravis  Methods. — These  methods,  which  differ  Qolf 
in  minor  points,  and  are  applicable  to  the  same  pnrpodes,  servo  fcf 
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the  stainiiig  of  cover-glass  preparations  contaming  bacteria,  and  also 
of  bacteria  in  tissues.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  while  all  bac- 
teria are  stainable  by  the  dyes  employed  in  these  methods,  only 
certain  kinds  are  capable  of  retaining  the  stain  in  the  subsequent 
treatment,  to  which  the  prex)arations  are  exx>osed.  This  fact  is  ad- 
vantageous for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
separation  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  into  two  great  groups  according 
as  they  do  or  do  not  remain  stained  after  treatment  by  these  methods, 
which  can,  therefore,  be  to  a  certain  extent  utilized  for  the  differen- 
tiation of  bacterial  species  or  forms.  In  the  next  place,  their  em- 
ployment permits  us  better  to  distinguish  bacteria  occurring  in 
tissues,  since,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  counter-stain  the  cell 
nuclei,  it  is  often  possible  to  bring  out  the  sharpest  contrast  between 
the  tissue  elements  and  the  included  bacteria.  In  both  Gram's  and 
Weigert's  method  the  essential  feature  is  the  treatment  of  the  tissue 
or  film,  after  staining,  with  a  solution  of  iodine  composed  as  follows : 

Iodine 1  part. 

.  Potassium  iodide, 2  parts. 

DistiUed  water, 800     ** 

Although  the  principle  is  the  same,  the  procedure  is  slightly 
different  according  as  these  methods  are  applied  to  film  preparations 
or  sections.     In  the  case  of  film  preparations  the  steps  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Stain  in  anilin-oil  gentian  violet  five  minutes ;  wash  in  water. 

(2)  Drop  on  the  iodine  solution  and  allow  it  to  remain  from  half 
a  minute  to  two  minutes;  wash  in  water. 

(3)  Decolorize  in  alcohol  until  almost  aU  of  the  dye  has  been  re- 
moved (Gram's  method) ;  or  in  anilin  oil  until  the  same  degree  of 
decolorization  is  obtained  (Weigert's  method).  If  the  latter  method 
is  employed,  the  excess  of  anilin  oil  is  removed  with  xylol;  dry. 

(4)  Mount  in  xylol  balsam. 

For  tissues  the  steps  are  somewhat  different: 

(1)  Stain  the  sections  lightly  in  carmine;  transfer  to  water,  and 
then  to  the  slide  where  the  section  is  straightened  out  and  blotted 
with  filter  paper;  it  must  not  be  completely  dried. 

(2)  Drop  on  gentian-violet  anilin  oil.  Allow  to  remain  three  to 
five  minutes.     Blot. 

(3)  Treat  with  iodine  solution  from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes 
until  a  purplish-black  color  has  been  obtained.     Blot. 

(4)  Decolorize  and  dehydrate  in  alcohol  according  to  Gram's,  or 
in  anilin  oil  according  to  Weigert's  method.  If  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed, the  excess  of  oil  is  again  removed  by  means  of  xylol.  By 
the  time  that  the  decolorization  is  completed  the  sections  are  also 
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usually  dehydrated.  In  Gram's  method  the  alcohol  is  followed  by 
clove  oil  or  xylol  to  clarify  before  putting  in  the  balsam. 

(5)  Add  balsam  aud  cover  slip* 

In  the  staining  of  films  by  this  method,  only  the  mieroorganiims 
are  stained,  as  a  rule,  although  if  tissue  cells  chance  to  be  pr«setit 
their  nuclei  may  retain  a  part  of  the  color,  especially  if  alcohol  h&s 
been  used  as  the  decolorizing  agent*  In  tissues,  on  the  other  1im4 
the  nuclei  of  calls  appear  red  and  any  bacteria  present  capable  of 
retaining  the  stain  exhibit  a  sharp  contrast  in  violet* 

Cssaplewski  hi^  recommended  the  carbol-glyoerin-gentiikih-viokt 
as  the  chief  stain  and  the  carbol-glycerin-fuchsin  as  the  coiniter- 
stain  in  the  employment  of  these  methods. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  especially  by  Czaplewski,"'  these  metioda 
as  applied  to  the  diflferentiation  of  bacterial  species,  according  aa  tli«y 
do  or  do  not  stain  by  them,  afford  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute  mode 
of  distinction.  Whether  or  not  the  bacteria  remain  stained  or  be- 
come decolorized  usually  depends  in  part  upon  the  length  of  tim^  of 
action  of  the  staining  and  the  fixing  solutions  (iodine),  and  the  length 
of  immersion  in  the  alcohol  or  anilin  baths.  Another  difference  ob* 
served  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  cultures.  Only  young  cultures 
show  a  uDiform  homogeneous  staining,  whereas,  with  increasinj:  ag9 
of  the  culture,  the  number  of  homogeneously  stained  ioLliviiluab 
diminishes  proportionately*  In  the  determination,  then^  of  the  f^d 
whether  or  not  an  organism  stains  according  to  these  metho^ls,  it  ii 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  age  of  the  cultoTf. 
but  more  especially  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  decolorizing  sohitions.  Again,  in  the  staining  of  8e^ 
tions,  and  sometimes  even  of  film  preparations,  the  color  adheroitD 
the  tissues  or  to  the  film  with  great  persistency,  and  is  given  up  reiy 
slowly  indeed  to  the  decolorizing  agents.  It  has  been  found  hj 
Gzaplewski  that  in  the  application  of  Gram's  method  a  moimntMTt 
application  of  a  drop  of  anilin  oil  to  the  specimen  facilitates  the  stb- 
sequent  decolorization  by  alcohol,  and  vice  versa  that  a  similar  &p^ 
plication  of  alcohol  in  carrying  out  Weigert's  stain  will  assist  tba 
subsequent  bleaching  in  amliu  oil. 

The  Siaining  of  Spores. 

When  bacilli  containing  spores  are  stained  in  the  ordinary  wateij 
solutions  of  anilin  dyes,  the  spores  remain  uncoloreti  But  alihoogli 
they  are  more  refractory  than  the  vegetative  protoplasm  of  the  badlli, 
once  having  been  stained  the  spores  retain  tiiB  dyB  with  grealer  I»^ 
sisteticy  than  the  bacilli  proper.  Several  methods  are  reoommmd^ 
for  staining  these  varieties  of  organisms. 
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(a)  Abbott's  method.  A  cover-glass  preparation  is  stained  deeply 
with  Loeffler's  methylene  blue,  and  carefully  heated  until  the  stain- 
ing solution  boils  for  a  period  of  about  one  minute.  The  boiling 
should  be  discontinuous,  which  is  effected  by  alternately  remoi^g 
and  replacing  the  film  in  the  fiame.  The  film  is  then  washed  in 
water  and  dipped  five  or  six  times  in  alcohol  containing  from  0.2  to 
0.3  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  being  again  rinsed,  it  is 
stained  for  from  eight  to  ten  seconds  in  anilin-water-fuchsin  solution 
(Koch-Ehrlich),  and  finaUy  is  again  washed  in  water.  By  this 
method  the  spores  appear  of  a  blue  color  and  the  body  of  the  bacte- 
rial cells  of  a  red  color. 

(b)  The  cover  slip  is  floated  with  the  impregnated  side  downwards, 
ni>on  the  surface  of  a  freshly  prepared  anilin-water  solution  of  fuchsin 
contained  in  a  watch  crystal.  The  watch  crystal  is  held  about  2  cm. 
above  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  care  being  taken  that  the  flame 
touches  only  the  centre  ot  the  crystal.  After  being  left  for  a  few 
seconds  at  this  level,  the  crystal  is  elevated  graduaUy  until  it  is  about 
6-8  cm.  above  the  flame,  when  it  is  slowly  lowered,  this  up-and-down 
movement  being  continued  until  the  fluid  boils.  As  soon  as  boiling 
is  established,  the  crystal  is  held  aside  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
which  the  process  of  heating  is  repeated  until  it  has  been  carried  out 
for  five  or  six  consecutive  exposures.  After  the  last  boiling,  the  prep- 
aration is  aUowed  to  remain  in  the  fluid  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
is  then  transferred  directly  to  a  second  watch  crystal  containing  the 
decolorizing  solution,  which  consists  of  three  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  film  is  floated  in  a  similar  way  upon 
the  surface  of  this  solution,  the  vessel  being  gently  tilted  from  side  to 
side  for  a  period  of  about  one  minute.  It  is  then  removed,  washed 
in  water,  and  stained  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  alkaline  methylene- 
blue  solution.  The  spores  will  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  red,  and 
the  body  of  the  bacterial  ceU  a  blue  color. 

(c)  MoeJlei'^8  method.  After  being  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  the 
film  is  placed  for  two  minutes  in  chloroform,  and  next  for  a  period 
varying  from  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes  in  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of 
chromic  acid;  it  is  then  washed  off  with  water  and  stained  in  carbol 
fuchsin.  The  staining  is  carried  out  directly  over  the  flame.  Carbol 
fuchsin  having  first  been  placed  upon  the  cover  slip,  the  latter  is  held 
in  the  flame  until  boiling  takes  place,  and  then  for  a  minute  some 
distance  above  the  flame.  The  decolorization  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  five-per-cent.  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid 
is  removed  by  washing  in  water,  and  the  film  is  finally  stained  for  a 
period  of  thirty  seconds  in  the  alkaline  methylene-blue  solution.  The 
spores  appear  red  upon  a  blue  ground. 
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Simnmg  of  FlageUa. 

The  method  originaUy  introduced  by  Loeffler  still  suffices  for  Uie 
demoBstratioB  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  the  flagella  in  manj 
bacteria.  Since  his  diacovery  nomerous  modifications,  and  indeed 
new  priucipleBj  have  been  introduced  into  the  staining  of  these  ap- 
pendages, and  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  are  quite 
numerous. 

In  the  staining  of  flagella  Kreat  care  is  necessary  if  anything  ap- 
proaching success  is  to  be  obtained.  In  the  first  place  the  cover 
glasses  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  all  traces  of  grease. 
Id  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  ia  necessary  to  treat  them  with  sulphuric 
acidaad  potassium  bichromate,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  and  ether 
and  ether  alone  iu  order  to  remove  the  oil.  After  the  immersioD  in 
the  ethereal  bath,  it  is  best  to  permit  them  to  l>ecome  air  ^y  instead 
of  wiping  them  with  a  cloth.  Yonug  cultures  are  to  be  used.  Thejr 
should  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  growth  upon  agar-agar,  tha 
most  favorable  period  being  after  twelve  to  eighteen  hours'  exposniB 
to  a  temperature  of  37°  C*  Several  of  these  clean  cover  slips,  from  foor 
to  six,  are  arranged  in  a  row  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  upoa  tli« 
centre  of  each  is  placed  a  small  droplet  of  sterili/.ed  distilled  watar. 
These  droplets  are  now  inoculated  in  order  by  means  of  a  platiumn 
needle  charged  with  a  small  amount  of  the  growth  from  the  agar  »^^ 
face.  The  needle  is  not  recharged  until  the  entire  series  has  been 
inoculated^  and  in  this  way  a  successive  dilution  of  the  culture  ia  Ibe 
course  of  the  several  looculations  is  obtained.  The  transfereni^  ot 
the  material  to  the  droplets  of  water  upon  the  films  should  be  CArrieJ 
out  gently,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  separation  of  tbe 
flagella  from  the  bacterial  cells,  and  the  fluid  is  next  gently  spread  out 
upon  the  surface  and  permitted  to  become  air  dry.  If  the  co^er 
slips  have  been  properly  cleansed,  there  will  be  little  or  no  tendeacr 
for  the  coalescence  of  the  film  iuto  droplets. 

A  second  mode  of  procedure  is  to  make  a  suitable  dilntion  in  ft 
watch  glass,  containing  sterilized  water,  and  to  prepare  the  films  1>J 
placing  a  drop  of  this  fluid  upon  the  cover  slip,  and  gently  spreadiiig 
it  over  the  surface.  In  order  that  this  latter  method  may  give  good 
results,  it  is  necessary  that  the  original  dilution  should  be  of  exaetlj 
the  right  degree,  whereas  in  the  former  procedure,  in  which  suceet- 
sive  dilutions  are  employed,  this  difiiculty  is  ob\4ated,  since  it  wiU 
generally  happen  that  of  the  four  or  six  cover  slips  prepared  two  or 
four  contain  organisms  in  an  appropriate  state  of  dllutioQ.  For 
staining  the  following  methods  may  be  mentioned: 
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(a)  Lo^Sftjer^a  method.    Two  solutions  are  required. 

(1)  Twenty  per  cent,  tannic  add  in  water lOc.c. 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  •        .    6    " 

Saturated  alcoholic  or  watery  solution  of  fuchsin,     •        .    1    " 

This  solution  represents  the  mordant. 

(2)  One-x)er-cent.  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  such  a  strengtii  that  1  c.c.  will  be  exactiy  neutralized 
by  1  c.c.  of  the  soda  solution.     Mix  thoroughly. 

Different  species  of  bacteria  require  different  quantities  of  acid 
and  alkali  in  order  that  the  mordant  shall  properly  affect  them.  The 
acid  and  alkali  are  added  to  the  mordant  before  the  film  is  treated 
with  this  agent.  F/>r  demonstrating  the  flagella  of  typhoid  bacilli  it 
has  been  found  that  10  c.c.  of  the  mordant  require  at  least  seven  drops 
or  even  a  larger  quantity  of  the  sodic  hydrate  solution.  The  first  tests 
had  better  be  made  with  seven  drops,  and  if  they  are  unsuccessful,  the 
alkali  is  increased  drop  by  drop  until  the  proper  staining  is  effected. 
The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows :  To  the  film  add  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  mordant  containing  the  alkaline  addition.  Hold  well 
above  the  flame  for  one  to  one  and  one-half  minutes,  permitting  the 
mordant  to  steam,  but  avoiding  boiling.  Wash  thoroughly  in  water 
and  then  treat  with  carbol-fuchsin  or  anilin-oil  gentian  violet  in  the 
usual  way,  exx)osing  again  to  the  action  of  the  flame  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time  allowed  for  the  heating  of  the  mordant.  Wash 
again  thoroughly  in  water,  dry,  mount  in  balsam,  and  examine.  It 
is  advisable  to  scrutinize  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  field  carefully 
before  deciding  that  the  specimen  is  unstained.  For  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  B.  coli  communis  a  larger  quantity  of  alkali  is  required. 
To  10  c.c.  of  the  mordant  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  addition  of 
at  least  nine  drops  of  the  alkaline  solution  and  then  gradually  increase 
drop  by  drop  until  the  desired  staining  is  obtained.  Spirilla  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  successfully  stained  with  the  unadjusted  mordant;  some- 
times the  addition  of  acid  is  called  for. 

(6)  Bunge'a  method. 

Solution  (1) : 

Saturated  solution  of  tannic  acid, 8  parts. 

Solution  of  liquor  ferri  sesquichlor.  1 :  20,  .1  part. 

Solution  (2) : 

Mixture  (1) 10  parts. 

Concentrated  watery  solution  of  fuchsin,         ...     1  part. 

The  resulting  mixture  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  several  days  to  several  weeks,  the  older  solutions  staining 
more  successfully  than  the  fresher  ones.    The  preliminary  steps  in 
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the  preparation  of  tlie  cover  slips  are  identical  with  those 
given.     The  films,  after  flaming,  are  treated  with  the  filtered  mordant* ; 
which  is  allowed  to  act  in  the  cold  for  about  five  minutes,  after  whidi  | 
it  is  slightly  warmed.     The  film  is  rinaed  thoroughly  in  water,  dried, 
and  then  stained  with  carbol-ftichsin, 

(c)   Van  Ermejigem's  method. 

Solution  (1); 


Two  per-ce&l.  fioluttonof  ofimic  acid« 

Ten  to  Iwenty^flre  per  cent.  Botutloa  of  taiiiiti], 


1  |«rt. 

%  purtfi. 


The  films  are  to  be  kept  in  this  fluid  for  one  hour  at  room  tempe^ 
ature ;  or  thej  are  heated  in  it  over  the  flame  until  steam  rises  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  solution  for  at  least  fivB  minutes. 
They  are  now  removed,  waslied  with  diatilled  water  and  then  with 
absolute  alcohol,  remaining  in  the  latter  from  three  to  four  minnto, 
when  they  are  again  rinsed  in  distilled  water. 
Solution  (2) : 


0,35-0.5  BoluHon  of  silver  nftml^  in  distilled  water. 


The  films  having  been  treated  with  solution  (1)  are  now  placed  as 
solution  (2),  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  seconcb. 
Without  washing  they  are  transferred  to  solution  (3),  oonsisliiig  of: 


1 


Tanuiti,   .        ,        ,        , 

QalHcdctd, 

Fused  potassium  acetate, 

Distilled  water, 


3,0  gtn. 

10,0    - 
850  CCL 


Keep  the  film  in  this  solution  for  a  few  seconds-  BemoTe,  pi» 
again  into  solution  (2)  and  then  into  (3).  These  transfers  are  to  b* 
made  back  and  forth  until  the  iilm  aasumea  a  rich  brown  color;  ifoid 
the  appearance  of  blackness,  A  few  precautiona  are  to  be  obeerred. 
In  the  first  place,  the  silver  bath  is  to  be  changed  as  often  as  a  pf^ 
cipitate  forms  within  it*  Secondly,  a  fresh  supply  of  solution  (3)  fof 
each  preparation  is  also  advantageous.  By  this  method,  wheo  wsio 
cessfully  carried  out,  admirable  preparations  of  fiagella  of  mmj 
organisms  can  be  obtained.  It  is  now  used  more  erteosivelj  tbn 
Loeffler's  method  or  its  modifications. 

Inoculation  of  AKOtALB. 

The  use  of  the  lower  animals  for  the  experimental  demonslF&tion 
of  the  pathogenicity  of  microorgamsma  has  several  purposes*  Id  tbe 
first  place  it  is  possible  with  some  organisms  to  reproduce  in  animAfa 
experimentally  the  pathological  condition  present  in  the  imtuj^  ^ 
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ease  with  which  the  particnlar  mioroorganism  has  been  associated, 
and  from  the  lesions  of  which  it  has  been  obtained.  Such  a  demon- 
stration affords  a  strong  argument  in  8upx)ort  of  the  belief  of  the  rela- 
tion of  any  one  particular  microorganism  to  a  given  pathological 
process. 

Fathc^enicity  in  an  organism  is  not  synonymous  with  the  produc- 
tion of  typical  lesions  of  disease  by  that  organism.  Certain  animalfl 
succumb  to  inoculation  with  pathc^enic  organisms,  and  yet  fail  to 
yield  either  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease  from  which 
such  organisms  have  been  obtained,  or  the  pathological  lesions  which 
in  the  original  animal  brought  about  the  clinical  symptoms.  Thus 
the  typhoid  bacillus  is  pathc^enic  for  small  animals,  even  causing 
their  death,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  provoke  in  them  the 
characteristic  intestinal  and  other  lesions  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  human  beings.  In  the  case  of  some  organisms,  however,  by  inocu- 
lation into  animals  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  specific  character- 
istics of  the  disease,  and  are  also  enabled  to  separate  the  large  group 
of  saprophytic  or  non-pathogenic  from  the  smaller  group  of  parasitic 
and  pathc^enic  organisms.  Microorganisms  of  a  pathogenic  charac- 
ter are  susceptible  of  having  this  virulence  greatly  intensified,  such 
an  intensification  being  accomplished  by  successive  passages  through 
the  animal  body,  which,  along  with  other  modifications,  tends  to  pro- 
mote their  adaptation  to  a  parasitic  mode  of  existence  at  the  expense 
of  power  for  saprophytic  propagation  and  vitality. 

The  inoculation  of  animals  with  microorganisms  is  also  useful  for 
the  separation  of  combinations  of  species.  In  mixtures  of  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  forms  the  animal  can  be  made  to  serve  for 
the  isolation  of  the  former,  which  alone  are  capable  of  surviving  for  a 
time  in  the  animal  body,  or  of  bringing  about  its  death,  the  saprophytes 
being  almost  immediately  destroyed  and  disposed  of.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  when  several  species  of  microorganisms,  of  which 
more  than  one  are  pathogenic,  are  introduced  into  the  animal  body, 
they  will  be  so  modified  in  their  capacities  for  continued  development 
that  only  the  most  virulent  will  survive  and  be  capable  of  recultiva- 
tion  from  their  new  habitat. 

Mode  of  Inoculation. 

The  mode  of  inocxdation  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
animal  and  the  purposes  to  be  achieved.  In  general  a  distinction 
is  made  between  subcutaneous,  intraserous,  intravascular,  and  in- 
tracerebral inoculations.  In  the  first  the  material  for  inoculation  is 
carried  beneath  the  skin  and  depositied  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue; 
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in  the  eecond  it  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  great  eerons  cayiti^;  in 
the  third  the  injection  m  made  directly  into  the  circulation,  qsiiaII; 
into  one  of  the  veins ;  while  in  the  last  the  inoculation  is  made,  after 
trephiuing  the  fikull^  directly  into  the  cerebral  substance.  Small  am- 
malSj  such  as  mice,  rats,  and  guinea-pigs,  are  most  successfully  io- 
oeulated  subcutaneously  or  into  the  serous  cavities;  while  iBigei 
animals,  for  example  rabbits  and  dogs,  may  be  used  for  any  of 
methods  enumerated* 

Soitrces  of  the  Mater laL — The  material  chosen  for  inoculatioii 
be  derived  from  pure  cultures,  or  from  tissues,  secrationSf  or  mm* 
tions  of  the  animal  body,  or  directly  from  nature* 

If  it  is  intended  to  observe  the  action  of  any  given  microorg&Eiflm, 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  contamination  of  the  inoculated  ui- 
teriaL  Indeed,  even  if  miitures  of  organisms  are  to  be  iujectd, 
equal  caro  should  be  exercised  in  order  that  additional  ©xtraneoofi 
organisms  shall  not  find  their  way  into  the  body  at  the  time  of  tlis 
inocxUation.  For  this  reason  all  of  the  ii^trumenta  used  in  the  ei- 
periments  should  be  sterilized,  and  the  tissues  of  the  animal  sboald 
be  asepticaUy  prepared.  The  hairy  parts  of  animals  are  to  be  shared, 
and  the  part  exposed  is  to  be  cleansed  with  bichloride  of  mercnrj 
solution,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  and  ether.  If  an  incision  ia 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  inoculated  material  lie 
wound  should  be  closed  with  a  dressing  ot  celloidin,  etc. 

Especial  problems  are  presented  according  to  the  animal  or  Uia 
Bite  of  inoculation  chosen,  Injections  into  the  peritoneum  and  tba 
pleurie  require  care  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  viscrera  contained 
within  these  cavities.  Special  syringes  have  been  eonstructed  lot 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  intraserous  inoculations.  These,  howeTert 
can  generally  be  dispensed  with*  Unless  there  be  reason  to  the  con- 
trary in  making  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity  the  right  side  sbodJ 
be  selected  rather  than  the  left  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  i>^ri- 
cardium  and  heart. 

Thus  far  intracerebral  inoculations  have  been  employed,  fiist,  ii 
order  to  intensify  the  effects  of  certain  pathogenic  microoiganisini 
(B.  tetani;  B.  diphtherise),  and  second,  for  the  purpose  of  atadjiag 
the  direct  effect  of  these  organisms  or  their  poisons  upon  the  gangfr 
onic  nerve  cells.  The  amount  of  fluid,  according  to  Durhatn,  wUA 
can  be  injected  with  safety  into  the  brain  of  rabbits  variee  bom  Oi 
to  1.0  c.c,  while  in  guinea-pigs  it  should  not  exceed  0.3  c.c. 
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OoccaceaB. 

Spherical,  sometimes  slightly  elongated  microorganisms  occurring 
singly  or  grouped  in  pairs,  chains,  or  grape-like  clusters.  Growth 
is  usually  obtained  upon  the  ordinary  culture  media;  exceptionally 
special  nutritive  mixtures  are  required  (gonococcus).  Staining  is 
readily  accomplished  with  the  anilin  dyes,  but  the  behavior  with 
Gram's  or  Weigert's  methods  is  variable.  The  most  general  charac- 
teristic belonging  to  this  group  is  the  faculty  of  causing  suppuration. 

Staphylococci. 

Spherical  cells  tending  to  form  grape-like  clusters,  more  rarely 
appearing  as  diplococci,  or  in  short  irregidar  chains. 

Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Aureus.  Morphology  and  Cultural 
Properties. — This  organism  was  originally  described  by  Ogston,  and 
was  first  cultivated  ai*tificially  by  Bosenbach,  Elrause,  and  Passett. 
The  individuals  average  0.87  /*  in  diameter.  With  Gram's  method 
the  color  is  usually  retained,  or  is  liberated  only  with  difficulty  and 
after  a  long  immersion  in  alcohol. 

The  organism  grows  upon  all  ordinary  culture  media,  and  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  peptonizing  gelatin.  At  first  the  growth  may 
be  white  in  color,  but  sooner  or  later  a  golden- 
yellow  pigment  is  developed.  The  rapidity  of  de- 
velopment and  intensity  of  color  of  the  pigment 
depends  in  part  upon  the  culture  medium.  Pota- 
toes afford  a  soil  especially  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pigment.  ^'°-  ?: "  stapi^iococ. 

L    .      ,  ^T-i  111  CU8  Pyogene*  Aureiw, 

Gelatin. — On  gelatin  plates  a  growth  develops  (Roeenbach.) 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day  at  room  temperature 
into  point-like  colonies,  which  under  low  powers  of  the  microscope 
appear  as  faintly  brownish,  smooth,  and  spherical  dots.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  colonies  often  presents  a  deeper  color  than  the  peri- 
phery. The  colonies  reach  the  surface  of  the  medium  about  the 
third  day,  at  which  time  the  pigment  may  also  begin  to  appear. 

«  References  to  the  literature  are  ouly  rarely  given  in  the  following  pages.  Ac- 
knowledgment in  general  is  made  to  the  works  and  publications  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  The  general  current  literature  on  medical  bacteriology  has  been 
fully  used. 
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At  tliia  stage  of  development  the  gelatin  begins  to  be  liqui 
at  the  periphery,  and  as  a  result  the  microscope  gives  a  douUe 
contoured  lorm  to  the  colony,  which  need  not  exceed  one  miiJi- 
metre  in  diameter-  The  liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  proceeds  from 
this  time  on  with  considerable  rapidity  nntil,  the  superficial  colonies 
developicg  close  to  one  another^  coalescence  occurs  and  the  mediiua 
eventually  becomes  entirely  liquefied*  Stab  cultures  at  first  show  ft 
white  gi^owth  along  the  Hue  of  inoculation  which  soon  causes  litiDfr* 
faction  of  the  medium,  and  later  pigmentation,  the  color  appear- 
ing first  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  growth  with  which  oxjgea 
comes  immediately  into  contact.  With  total  liquefaction  of  the 
gelatin  the  growth  settles  to  the  bottom  as  a  golden-yellow  timsSf 
which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  grape-Kb 
clusters. 

Agar-agar. — The  individual  colonies  reach  about  the  same 
in  the  former  medium,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  liqaefaction 
characteristic  appearances  are  developed  than  with  gelatin  mi 
The  colonies  may  be  somewhat  more  coarsely  granulated  and 
opaque.  The  most  characteristic  appearance  in  this  medium  de] 
upon  the  development  of  the  pigment.  In  stick  cultures  the  gro^ 
takes  place  along  the  line  of  puncture*  At  first  it  is  white,  and  ofllt 
gradually,  after  some  days,  a  yellow  color  makes  its  appearance  from 
above  downwards.  Upon  the  surface  of  agar-agar  slants  the  growth 
at  first  develops  along  the  line  of  inoculation,  but  tends  to  spread  to 
either  side  along  the  moist  agar  surface.  The  edges  of  the  growit 
are  irregular,  crenated,  and  slightly  thickened.  The  pigmeulitioD 
begins  at  this  edge  and  proceeds  towards  the  centre.  No  liquefaction 
occurs. 

Potato. — On  potato  the  growth,  at  fii^t  white,  quickly  takes  on  * 
pale  yellow  tinge.  t*ater  as  it  increases  in  thickness  it  tecomes  suoea- 
lent  in  appearance,  and  develops  a  golden-yellow  color.  At  fii«i 
development  takes  place  about  the  i>oint  of  inoculatiou«  hot  to 
growth  gradually  extends  until  it  covers  a  considerable  part  of  ti^ 
surface  of  the  inoculated  substance. 

Milk.— In  plain  milk  coagulation  takes  place  in  from  one  toei^l 
days  in  the  thermostat.  Litmus  milk  is  first  rendered  acid  and  Ulir 
is  coagulated.  The  color  of  the  litmus  may  be  partially  oreonj' 
pletely  discharged,  but  this  decolorizatiou  is  not  permanent,  iiafie  i* 
depends  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  growing  on^niaiw* 
Agitation  of  the  decolorized  fluid  so  as  to  incorporate  atmospheric 
oxygen  brings  about  the  restoration  of  the  color  and  indicates  thfl 
acid  reaction.  The  acids  formed  are  lactic,  isobutyric,  valeriaoiA 
and  propionic,  the  first  predominating. 
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Boaillon.— The  growth  is  rapid  and  produces  a  nniform  clouding 
of  the  medium.  After  some  days  a  sediment  appears,  although  the 
medium  as  a  rule  does  not  become  entirely  clear. 

Pathogenicity. — In  human  beings  this  organism  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  suppuration.  It  has  been  found  in  acute  abscesses, 
furuncles,  phlegmons,  anginas,  suppurative  processes  in  the  middle 
ear,  inflammations  of  the  serous  cavities,  joints,  and  meninges,  in 
osteomyelitic*foci,  upon  the  heart  valves,  in  puerperal  sepsis,  etc.  A 
case  of  pysemia  in  association  with  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  was 
thought  by  Widal  and  Meslay  to  be  due  to  the  localization  of  staphy- 
lococci in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  writer  observed  an  instance 
of  localization  of  the  same  organism  from  endocarditic  vegetations 
within  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  the  production  of 
a  gastric  ulcer.  Cryptogenetic  infections  have  also  been  referred  to 
this  organism.  From  localized  foci  the  organism  may  penetrate  into 
the  lymphatics,  bringing  about  an  extension  of  the  process  into  the 
neighboring  structures,  while  at  other  times  it  may  pass  into  the 
circulation,  through  either  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  the  blood-vessels, 
and  set  up  a  general  infection,  which  may  be  of  the  nature  either  of 
a  aepticcemia  (bactersemia),  in  which  no  secondary  microscopic  foci  of 
localization  occur,  or  of  a  pycenna^  in  which  abscesses  in  one  or  sev- 
eral organs  may  exist.  The  microorganism  can  be  cultivated  from 
localized  foci  and  from  the  blood  during  life.  Not  all  human  beings 
are  equally  susceptible  to  infection  with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus.  Marked  individual  peculiarities  are  known  to  exist,  and  the 
previous  occurrence  of  constitutional  diseases  undoubtedly  predis- 
poses certain  individuals  to  its  pathogenic  action.  Certain  cachectic 
and  constitutional  disorders,  such  as  diabetes,  Addison's  disease, 
tumors,  and  chronic  cardiac,  hepatic,  and  renal  diseases,  should  be 
mentioned  as  especially  favoring  infections  (Flexner).  Garre  showed 
that,  by  rubbing  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  aureus  (obtained  from 
an  osteomyelitic  focus)  into  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  arm  the  organ- 
isms which  found  their  way  into  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  epidermal 
glands  would  set  up  an  ordinary  furunculosis. 

The  lower  animals  are  susceptible  to  infection  with  the  staphy- 
lococcus, but  the  effects  of  inoculation  differ  according  to  the  kind  of 
animal,  the  mode  of  application,  and  the  virulence  of  the  organism. 
Those  thus  far  experimented  upon  have  all  proved  to  be  less  suscep- 
tible than  human  beings,  and  relatively  large  quantities  of  the  organ- 
ism are  required  to  produce  infection  in  them.  In  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  and  mice  subcutaneous  inoculations  are  either  ineffectual  or 
are  followed  only  by  abscess  formation  with  rapid  healing.  Inocula- 
tion into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  rabbits  (Th.  Leber)  is 
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followed  by  local  development,  production  of  bjpopjon,  perfoiutioa 
of  the  sclera,  but  eventual  liealing,     Intraperitooeal  mjectiouE  &i« 
uBuall  J  more  serious.     Some  animals  succumb  at  the  end  of  from  two 
to  ten  days,  and  lesions  indicative  of  an  acute  peritonitis  are  fomuL 
Not  infrequently,  Lowever,  bealtby  animals  are  capable  of  r^istiog 
large  quaBtitiei4  injected  into  the  jieritoneum.     Tba  intravenous  Lnot^ 
ulation  reproduces  the  morbid  conditions  found  in  the  general  iiifa> 
tion  in  man.     In  the  rabbit,  death  may  follow  within  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  and  great  numbers  of  staphylococci  may  be  fomrf 
in  the  blood  and  the  organs.     At  other  times  when  the  fatal  r6inlt 
has  been  delayed  for  several  days,  in  addition  to  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  organisms,  pysemic  abscesses  are  found  in  the  IddMfi, 
heart  muscle,  voluntary  muscles,  and  less  frequently  in  the  oentnl 
nervous  system.    An  unusual  localization  is  in  the  serosa  of  the  lieait 
valves,  with  conse/iuent  ulceration.     Endocarditis  can  be  induced  with 
certainty  if  prior  to  the  injection,  or  immediate! 3'  afterwards,  the  h&tit 
valves  be  mechanically  injured*     In  young  animals  intravenous  iooco- 
ktion  is  followed  not  unusually  by  localisation  of  the  cocci  in  the 
medulla  of  bone,  with  a  resulting  osteomyelitis.     Injury  to  l)one  in 
mature  animals  brings  about  a  similar  localization*     More  rarelj?  tlw 
organisms  attack  by  preference  one  of  the  serous  membraneo,  prodoc- 
ing  an  acute  serositis* 

Poison  Production.— Tim  Staphylococcus  aureus  elaborates  ia  itt 
growth  a  poison*  The  dead  organisms  introduced  beneath  the  skin 
or  into  the  interior  chamber  of  the  eye  cause  an  emigration  of  Unco 
cytes,  purulent  infiltration,  and  in  the  latter  situation  hypoproaiof^ 
mation.  Sufficient  amounts  of  the  dead  organisms  when  introdndsd 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  dogs  and  guinea-pigs  cause  deitt 
This  poison  is  known  only  by  its  effects.  The  production  of  euppO' 
ration  depends  upon  a  substance  intimately  associated  with  the  pio- 
toplasm  of  the  bacterial  celU  As  to  the  exact  natilre  of  the  seteial 
cliemical  substances  obtained  from  bouillon  and  peptone  culturei  of 
the  organiam,  different  investigators  are  not  agreed.  Phlogosiu,  i 
crystalline  principl©  and  highly  pyogenic,  isolated  by  Leber,  fails  to 
give  the  albumin  reaction.  It  is  probably  not  the  most  active  poisoB* 
ous  principle  of  the  organism » 

Immunizat lon.^ Aviive  immunity  can  bo  produced  in  vsriooi 
species  of  animals  by  the  injection  of  increasing  quantities  of  Uriilg 
cultures  of  staphylococcus*  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  Bsi* 
chel  by  means  of  injections  of  cultures  killed  by  heat.  The  sdnuBof 
animals  which  have  been  actively  immunized,  when  injected  into  otinf 
animals,  gives  to  the  latter  a  passive  immunity,  and^  ao(X)idiiig  to 
Viquerat,  the  serum  possesses  in  addition  liealing  propertias.    Siffli- 
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lar  properties,  aooording  to  this  author,  are  found  in  the  blood  serum 
of  human  beings  who  have  recovered  from  osteomyelitis. 

Stafhylooogcus  Ptogenes  Albus.— This  organism  differs  from  the 
preceding  chiefly  through  the  absence  of  pigment  production.  It  was 
found  by  Bosenbach  in  association  with  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and 
has  since  been  obtained  along  with  this  organism  and  Streptococcus 
pyogenes,  and  also  alone  in  suppurative  foci.  Excluding  the  formation 
of  pigment  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  agrees  in  its  microscopic, 
cultural,  and  i)athogenio  properties  with  Staphylococcus  aureps. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  in  its  growth  upon  certain  media  and 
under  certain  circumstances  appears  white,  and  only  slowly  changes 
to  yellow,  the  two  organisms  are  very  easily  confounded,  unless  care 
be  exercised  to  bring  out  by  special  cultural  methods  the  possible 
pigment  production  of  the  aureus.  Staphylococcus  epidermidis  albus 
is  another  variety,  which  has  been  found  by  Welch  to  be  a  regular 
inhabitant  of  the  epidermis,  lying  deeper  than  can  be  reached  by  dis- 
infection of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Its  growth  is  somewhat  slower, 
its  liquefaction  of  gelatin  and  coagulation  of  milk  somewhat  less  rapid 
than  in  the  case  of  Staphylococcus  albus. 

Staphylooooous  Ptogenes  Citbeus.— This  was  first  cultivated  by 
Passet  in  1885  from  abscesses.  It  differs  from  the  aureus  and  albus 
only  by  forming  lemon-yellow  pigment  in  the  presence  of  free  oxy- 
gen. It  possesses  pathogenic  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  aureus 
and  albus,  though  it  often  shows  less  virulence  than  the  aureus.  It 
is  found  less  frequently  than  the  staphylococci  which  have  just  been 
considered. 

Staphtlooogcus  cebeus  albus  was  cultivated  from  two  abscesses  by 
Passet  in  1885,  but  its  pathogenic  i)ower  was  not  considered  by  Pas- 
set  and  Fliigge  to  have  been  demonstrated.  Levy  has  found  this 
coccus  in  pure  culture,  in  abscesses  and  other  inflammations,  and  pro- 
duced with  it  suppuration  by  inoculation  into  the  rabbit's  eye.  It 
does  not  liquefy  gelatin  and  forms  no  pigment. 

Staphylococcus  cebeus  flavus  was  isolated  by  Passet  in  pure 
culture  from  chronic  suppurative  periostitis.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  found  again  in  abscesses.  Passet  was  unable  to  cause  ab- 
scesses by  inoculating  it  into  animals.  It  differs  from  Staphylococ- 
cus cereus  albus  only  in  forming  a  lemon-yellow  pigment. 

MiCBOCOCCUS  pyogenes  tenths  was  found  by  Kosenbach  in  some  ten 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  unopened  abscesses  studied  by  him.  The  cocci 
are  irregular  in  size,  somewhat  larger  than  staphylococci,  and  in  con- 
trast with  these  show  littie  tendency  to  the  formation  of  clusters. 
The  stained  preparations  often  show  two  dark  polar  bodies  separated 
by  a  pale  intermediate  substance.     Cultures  upon  agar  appear  as 
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(biD,  almost  byaline  growths,  while  in  stabs  ibej  present  a  Ihickar 
and  more  opaque  layer.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  tliis  orgflniiuu 
is  probably  identical  with  Micrococcus  l&neeolatns. 

MioBococcus  Du  Clou  de  Biskra,— Biskra  button  or  Aleppo  boU 
is  an  endemic  disease  occurring  in  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Biskra^  and 
TuoiB.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  awelliogs  of  the  face  and  extmai* 
ties,  which  run  a  somewhat  chronic  course,  so  that  within  a  year  tlltjr 
rupture  and  finally  cicatrize,  Duclanx  found  in  the  blood  of  m  ji^- 
tient  with  this  afifectiou  micrococci  which  are  less  than  1  /i  in  diam* 
eter,  and  occur  as  diplocoeci,  or  in  ^oogloea  forms.  The  orgAoian 
grows  in  neutrali£ed  calf's  bouillon. 

Subcutaneous  injections  into  the  rabbit  produce  extenaiva  inflani* 
matiou,  atteDded  mth  death  of  the  inflamed  i)art,  but  finally  boaUiig 
takes  place.  Intravenous  iooculations  are  followed  by  death  in  abcmt 
sixteen  hours,  and  ia  these  cases  pericarditis  and  plenritis^  betoor* 
rhagic  iniarction  of  the  lungs,  etc,,  have  been  described.  SmaUer 
doses  injected  intravenously  produce  numeroos  ulcerating  nodolM 
over  the  body.  A  similar  microeoccus  has  been  descrilxHl  also  by 
Heydenreich  and  Chantemess©  in  the  nodules  of  this  affection. 

MiCROCXKXJns  Zymogenes.  —  MacCallum  and  Hastings  have  de- 
scribed a  small,  somewhat  elongated  diplococcua  oocurriog  eooia* 
times  in  chains  of  four,  but  generally  in  pairs,  which  stain  by  Ilia 
ordinary  methods  as  well  as  those  of  Gram  and  Weigert, 

In  its  growth  upon  agar*agar  it  resembles  Streptococcus  or  Mint> 
coccus  lanceolatus.  Upon  potato  growth  is  relatively  slow,  but  after 
two  or  three  days  a  dry  whitish  or  tawny  layer  appears.  Lilnittfl 
milk  is  at  first  decolorized,  but  within  forty -eight  Imurs  coagmlalioi 
and  acidification  take  place*  The  clotted  mass  undergoes  rapid  ptp 
tonization.  Coagulated  blood  serum  and  gelatin  are  also  UqmdiedL 
The  organism  is  hardy  and  can  be  recultivated  from  tabaa  aevanl 
weeks  old.  Its  thermal  death  point  ranges  from  60"*  to  65**  C,  with 
an  exposure  of  five  minutes. 

Pafhogtmciiy. — The  organism  was  originally  isolated  from  mmm 
of  endocarditis  in  a  man.  Mica  and  rabbits  die  alter  inocnlatitMtf 
made  either  subcutaneonsly  or  into  the  serous  cavitiea.  After  iiijnrt 
of  the  heart  valves  endocarditis  ia  developed*  An  instance  of  loadi- 
zation  upon  the  uninjured  valves  of  the  rabbit  is  reported*  De«d  cul- 
tures and  the  filtrated  from  cultures  preserve  the  easein^ooagnlatifig 
and  peptonizing  property.  * 
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Streptococci. 

Spherical  Cells  Tending  to  Appear   in    Chains    and    Barely   as 

Diplococoi. 

Stbeptooooous  Pyogenes;  Streptocxxxjus  Ebysipelatosus.— Ob- 
served by  Ogston  in  pns  in  1881.  Cultivated  by  Fehleisen  from 
erysipelas  in  1883,  and  by  Sternberg  from  pns  in  1884.  The  strep- 
tococcus of  erysipelas  does  not  differ  in  morphology  or  structural 
characteristics  from  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  The  same  pathogenic 
effects  may  be  produced  by  each  in  animals  and  in  man,  so  that 
according  to  Welch,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  organisms,  although  opinions  are  still  ^ 

divided  on  this  question.  •^  y,,,, 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — The  cocci  ^ 

are  sphericaJ  without  independent  motility,  aver-  ^^Ni**' 

aging  1  At  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  slightly  fio.  o.  -  streptococci 
larger  than  staphylococcus,  and  stain  with  the  Si^ed.^*(Leh^ 
ordinary  fluids  and  by  Gram's  and  Weigert's  mann  and  Neumann.) 
methods.  Characteristic  is  their  appearance  in 
chains  which  are  of  variable  length,  and  consist  of  eight,  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  members.  By  foldings  and  convolutions  of  the  chains  larger 
masses  may  be  formed.  Occasionally  the  organism  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  diplococcus.  In  the  course  of  the.  chains  there  are 
sometimes  developed  individual  organisms  larger  than  the  others 
(Hueppe's  arthrospores).  These  are  especially  abundant  in  old 
cultures,  and  probably  are  to  be  regarded  as  involution  forms. 

Gelatin. — The  streptococcus  grows  in  gelatin  plates  as  very  small, 
point-like  colonies,  which  when  they  reach  the  surface  are  elevated 
slightly  above  it,  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  half  a  millimetre.  In 
the  stabs  the  growth  ii3  rarely  continuous,  but  more  often  appears  in 
the  form  of  isolated  colonies  which  scarcely  exceed  a  pin  point  in  size. 
After  many  days  the  gelatin  colonies  still  preserve  their  original  ap- 
pearance, although  perhaps  increasing  slightly  in  size  and  opacity, 
and  only  very  exceptionally  cause  liquefaction  of  the  medium  (v. 
Lingelsheim,  Escherith).  Under  low  powers  of  the  microscope  tlie 
young  colonies  appear  as  round,  more  rarely  oval,  yellowish  spots 
with  regular  contours  and  a  finely  granular  surface.  Somewhat  later 
they  appear  darker,  almost  brown  in  color,  and  the  edge  of  the  colo- 
nies may  be  slightly  interrupted  and  roughened  from  the  outgrowth 
of  chains  at  the  side.  Stab  cultures  usually  show  individualized 
colonies  along  the  line  of  puncture. 

Agar-agar,  etc. — Upon  agar-agar  plates  the  individual  colonies 
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Fm.   7.— Agarngiir     C allure 


of     Str^ptococcua 


grow  rather  larger  and  are  somewhat  more  spreading  aiad  opaqne* 
The  slant  growths  upon  gelatin  or  agar  appear  either  in  the  form  of 
individual  colonies,  or  as  a  noiform,  veil- like  membrane,  semitraDflr 
lucent  in  api>earance.     On  blood  serum  the  growth  is  similar  to  tbt 

upon  agar.     Upon  potato  it  is 
usually  invisible* 

Bouillon*— In  bouillon  re- 
markable  difference  are  en- 
countered*     Some  races  pro- 
duce a  clouding  j  others  grow 
upon  the  sides  and  bottom  ol 
tlie    tube,    leaving    the    fltiid 
throughout  quite   clejir.    Tfje 
extent  of  grow  th  and  of  sedi- 
mentation   is   variable,   being 
very  slight  in  some  si>eeimem; 
in  others  considerable  aci*l  li 
usually    produced.      Bouilloa 
cultures    are    especially  well 
adapted  for  the  study  of  the 
normal  morphology  of  tLe  or- 
ganism.    According  to  its  mode  of  growth  in  this  medium  variekiefl 
have  been  distinguished,  such  as  Streptococcus  conglomeratus,  io- 
volutus,  brevis,  longus,  etc.     These  differences  do  not  indicate  0pe<?tfic 
distinctions* 

Milk,— The  actiou  upon  milk  is  also  variable.  This  medium  mav 
or  may  not  be  coagulated.     Acid  productiDU  is  usually  marked. 

Figment  is  sometimes  produced*  The  colors  vary  from  yeUowiib- 
red  to  orange  or  blood-red.  According  to  Pasquale  pigment  appew* 
in  cultures  of  typical  Streptococci  and  also  in  varieties  of  Sliepto- 
cocciis  lanceolatus. 

Some  cultures  are  short-livedj  others  may  exist  for  several  mootb^ 
lu  drieti  pus  the  streptococcus  may  sunnve  for  from  fourteen  to  tbirtj- 
siat  days.  It  is  killed  in  ten  minutes  by  exposure  to  54^  C.  (Siem- 
berg),  in  eight  seconds  by  tbree-per-cent.  carbolic*acid  solution.  For 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  culture  alive  in  the  laboratory,  geUiiB 
stab  cultures  transplanted  every  five  dajs  are  best, 

PalkQgenidty.—SiT^ptoQQcci  in  human  beings  are  concerned  with 
the  production  of  suppuration,  erysipelas,  phlegmons,  puerperal  and 
general  septicfemias,  lymphangitis,  anginas,  pneumonias,  especially 
of  the  lobular  type,  bronchitis,  enteritis,  hepatic  abscess,  perioatitifl, 
otitis,  meningitis,  pyelonephritis,  osteomyelitis,  empyema,  endocsrdi* 
tis,  and  various  inJtiammationd  of  the  serous  membranes.    It  occult 
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frequently  alone  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  diBease,  while  at  other 
tiiiies  it  ia  found  iu  combiBatiou  with  other  organismB  in  the  Bo-called 
mixed  infections.  One  of  its  important  roles  as  a  secondary  invader  is 
in  the  nlceration  taking  place  in  phthisical  cavities*  It  also  plays  a 
prominent  part  iu  the  production  of  the  severe  secondary  and  septi- 
cemic infectious  in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever*  It  is  a  constant 
attendant  of  the  so-called  scarlatinal  diphtheria*  It  has  been  proven 
to  be  the  cause  of  infections  in  the  lower  animalSj  as^  for  examplOj 
the  acute  umbilical  phlebitis  of  horses  ( Casper)  *  Pre-existing  chronic 
disease  favors  its  development  (Flexner).  Fehleiaen  succeeded  in 
producing  erysipelas  iu  man  from  cultures  of  the  seventeenth  genera- 
tion of  streptococci  obtained  from  that  ilisease*  The  exi>eriment 
was  made  iu  persons  who  were  suffering  from  inoperable  malignant 
tumors*  The  artificial  production  of  such  an  erysipkh  saluiaire  in 
the  treatment  of  malignant  tumors  has  been  followed  up,  in  this 
country  especiaUyj  by  Coley^  who  has,  however,  replaced  the  injec- 
tions of  the  living  cultures  of  the  streptococcus,  by  the  toxiii,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  local  and  even  general  destructive  effects  to  which 
the  former  often  gave  rise. 

Streptococci  obtained  from  different  sources  vary  greatly  iu  patho- 
genic properties.  The  virulence  varies  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  so  that  a  streptococcus  endowed  with  the  property  of  produc- 
ing one  kind  of  infection^  as,  for  example,  erysipelas,  may  not  be 
qualified  under  ordinary  conditions  to  produce  another  kind  of  in- 
fection, as,  for  example,  abscess.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  trans- 
formations in  these  degrees  and  qualities  are  so  easily  brought  about 
that  no  distinctive  classification  on  this  basis  is  possible.  Most  of 
our  experimental  animals  are  not  particularly  susceptible  to  infection 
with  strex>tococci*  White  mice  and  white  rabbits  are  best  adapted 
for  tlie  study  of  their  pathogenic  properties*  Inoculated  subcutane- 
ouslv  into  the  rabbit's  ear,  virulent  streptococci  usually  produce  ery- 
six>elaa  from  which  the  animal  recovers*  Very  virulent  cultures  in- 
jected into  the  peritoneal  cavity  produce  rapidly  fatal  septicemia  or 
local  inflammations,  and  the  mouse  may  die  in  a  louger  or  shorter 
period  from  the  effects  of  the  inoculation  without  the  presence  of 
streptococci  being  detected  at  the  autopsy.  Virulent  streptococci  in- 
jected into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits  produce,  even  in  small 
doses,  fatal  jjeritonitis  (Wallgren). 

The  effects  upon  the  organs  have  been  studied  by  Flexner  and 
Homen  and  his  pupils*  The  degenerations  are  produced  both  by  the 
living  organisms  and  the  filiates  (toxin).  Streptococci  injected  into 
nerve  tissues  spread  through  the  lymphatic  spaces  centrally  and 
X>eripherally*     They  reach  the  spinal  canal  travelling  preferably  along 
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tlie  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  acd  then  pass  by  way  of  themeih 
ioges  and  the  sheaths  of  the  yessek  in  the  cord  to  the  brain*  The 
effect  upon  the  nerves  is  degeneration  (Hom^n  and  Laitinan).  Von 
Borndorff  found  after  intravenous  injections  in  rabbite  that  the  cocci 
appeared  inconstantly  in  the  urine^  bnt  not  until  nine  and  ona-liaU 
hours  after  the  inoculation  and  apparently  only  alter  damage  \m 
been  done  to  the  kidneys* 

Toxin,— The  poison  produced  by  the  streptococci  causes  fever, 
oonstitutioual  symptoms »  and  death.  The  nature  of  this  poison  is 
not  known.  It  is  found  in  solution  in  the  liquid  media  in  which  tbe 
cocci  are  grown.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  virulence  of  the  or- 
ganism and  the  intensity  of  the  poison.  Marmorek  has  artificially 
increased  enormously  the  virulence  of  streptococci  by  cultivations  in 
human  blood-serum  bouillon,  and  by  transference  from  animal  to  ani- 
mal and  recnltlvation. 

Immimizatton.^AmmalB  both  large  and  small  can  b©  immanixed 
against  the  streptococcus  and  its  toxin,  and  the  blood  serum  of  ani- 
mals thus  actively  immunized  contains  a  principle  which  suffices  lo 
passively  immunize  other  animals,  and  one  that  has  been  used  Ibeiir 
peutically  in  streptococcus  infections  in  human  beings,  altbon^ 
thus  far  with  not  very  brilliant  results*  Immunization  to  Strep- 
tococci has  given  no  basis  for  a  systematic  separation  into  differeiil 
varieties, 

Streptococods  equi  (Scbutz). — Sptonifmf  S.  cory^ee  contagioflA 
equorum  (Eisenberg). 

The  cause  of  strangles  {Ih'use)  in  the  horse.  First  described  hf 
Sehiitz  and  later,  independently,  by  Sand  and  Jensen  and  Poek 
Schiitz  failed  to  cultivate  the  organism  upon  agar  and  gelatin,  Poeh 
succeeded  with  gelatin  but  not  with  agar,  while  Sand  and  Jansea  t^ 
tained  positive  results  with  the  latter,  although  it  is  acknowledgtcl 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  the  organism  sometimes  fails  to  gn^w 
upon  agar  media. 

Morphology/  atid  Cidtural  Properties. — As  it  occurs  in  the  aoimal 
body,  the  streptococcus  appears  in  long  chains  which  sometimes  ei- 
tend  across  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  forms  vary  somewbAt 
with  the  stage  of  development:  immediately  after  division  of  the 
cells,  the  greatest  diameter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  cells,  but  as  tte 
cocci  grow  older  they  gradually  assume  the  spherical  form,  Tha 
morphology  of  the  S*  equi  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  & 
pyogenes*  In  cultures  the  former  grows  less  easily  upon  gektii; 
the  staining  properties  of  the  organisms  and  many  of  their  patto 
genie  effects  are  identical, 

Pathogtmeittj. — The  constant  association  of  this  orgamsni  with 
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strangles  in  the  horse  sx>eaks  for  its  pathogenic  properties.  It  is 
regarded  by  Jensen  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.  The  organ- 
ism is  found  in  the  catarrhal  secretion  and  in  the  associated  abscesses 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  larynx.  Sand  and  Jensen  made  inocu- 
lation experiments  upon  horses.  Simple  injection  of  cultures  into 
the  nostrils  is  without  effect.  Bubbing  of  cultures  upon  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  produces  typical  clinical  symptoms,  including  the 
abscess  formation  of  the  disease.  One  such  experimented  animal 
succumbed  to  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  internal  organs.  In  the 
similar  abscesses  of  the  natural  disease  S.  equi  has  been  found,  as 
well  as  in  thrombi  upon  the  heart's  valves  (Zschokki  and  Jensen). 
The  organism  is  carried  from  the  mother  to  Che  foetus  (Nocard),  in 
which  cases  abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc., 
of  the  latter.  Evidences  of  pysemia  in  the  mother  were  wanting. 
The  exanthematous  cutaneous  eruption,  which  appears  late  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  has  been  shown  by  Joly  and  Leclainche  to  be 
caused  by  si)ecial  localization  of  the  streptococcus. 

Mice  sucx^umb  regularly  to  inoculation;  rabbits  only  after  large 
quantities  of  bouillon  cultures  have  been  injected  directly  into  the 
blood,  while  subcutaneous  inoculation  produces  erysipelatous  redden- 
ing of  the  skin  only.     Guinea-pigs  are  immune. 

Immunity. — Friedberger  and  Frohner  state  that  after  recovery 
from  strangles  there  is  an  immunity  that  lasts  at  least  a  couple  of 
years.  Nocard  and  Leclainche  have  denied  that  such  immunity  is 
afforded  by  the  natural  disease.  Sand  and  Jensen  inoculated  two 
horses  intravenously  without  appreciable  result,  and  later  applied 
virulent  culture  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  but  the  animals  re- 
mained well.  Two  horses  that  had  recovered  from  the  disease,  pro- 
duced by  similar  applications,  were  afterwards  treated  with  pus  from 
a  submaxillary  abscess  and  failed  to  react,  while  the  control  animal 
developed  the  disease.  Hence  they  conclude  that  both  natural  and 
experimental  infection  gives  immunity. 

Diplococci, 

Spherical,  slightly  elongated  or  flattened  cells,  appearing  chiefly 
in  pairs,  sometimes  in  tetrads,  more  rarely  in  short  chains. 

Micrococcus  Lanceolatus.  Synonyms, — Diplococcus  pneumonise, 
Diplococcus  lanceolatus,  Pneuinococcus  (Fraenkel  and  Weichsel- 
baom),  Diplococcus  lanceolatus  capsulatus,  Micrococcus  of  sputum 
septicaemia.  Micrococcus  pneumonite  cniposaB,  Streptococcus  lanceo- 
latus. Discovered  by  Sternberg  in  his  own  saliva  in  1880,  and 
demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  lobar  j)neumonia  by  Fraenkel  and 
Weichselbaum  in  1886.  The  organisms  described  under  these  names 
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appear  often  to  be  closely  related  to  the  group  of  short  streptococci 

(S.  brevis)* 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — The  Micrococotis  lanceolatm 

usually  appears  in  the  form  of  capsulatetl,  lancet'Sliaped  spbetia 

united  in  pairs  and  short  chains,  mow 
rarely  in  longer  chains.  It  stains  with 
the  ordinary  dyes,  and  by  Weigert's 
and  Gram's  methods*  It  grows  beit 
at  the  body  temperature,  bat  m%j 
grow  at  from  18^  to  22^  C.  It  is 
capable  of  cultivation  on  aU  opdiniiiT 
alkaline  media,  but  is  susceptible  to 
Blight  variationB  in  com  position  of  the 
cultural  media.  The  capsule  of  the 
organism  is  best  demonstrated  in  tlie 
pueumouio  exudate  of  croupous  pneti- 
monia,  as  it  ap)>ears  in  the  sputum  aud 
in  the  blood  and  organs  of  aniiBds 

FiB,8.^i>ipicx™mB  i^ce^iftiusto  Pn.a    ^'^^^  1*^^®  succumbed  to  iuoculatioQ. 
motile  Sputum.  A  A,  Leucocjrtiw;  B  js.  The  laiiceolate  form  is  given  bv 

:SmXi;r '^-n;!!:^' S.t't::;'  aharpeBiog  of  the  ends,  which  mW 
^  X  KOTO.  (Tattle J  are  turued  away  from  each  other, 

sometimes  are  in  juxta}K>8ition. 

Agar-agar,  —The  plate  cultures  in  agar-agar  resemble  greatly  th* 
growth  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  The  colonies  are  small,  those  ia 
the  depth  remainintf  pin-point  in  size,  whereas  those  which  comett* 
the  surface  spread  slightly,  reaching  perhaps  half  a  miUimeto  ia 
diameter,  and  show  a  film-like  appearance.  Under  the  microecopt 
they  are  slightly  granular.  The  addition  of  blootl  or  glucose  or 
glycerin  to  the  agar  improves  it  as  a  culture  medium  and  enahl* 
the  colonies  to  reach  a  somewhat  larger  size.  The  growth  uiKm 
agar  slant  is  also  very  similar  to  that  of  streptococcus,  beingt 
ever,  somewhat  less  profuse  than  is  seen  in  many  examples  d 
organism. 

Gelatin  and  Guamieri'a  Medium. — The  greatest  resemblance  tl 
grow^th  to  that  of  the  streptococcus  is  found  in  gelatin  incubated  ■! 
temperatures  from  22°  to  24 ""  C.  LiquefactioD  does  not  take  pkr*. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cultivation  of  this  organism  special  kindi 
of  media  have  been  introduced.  That  recommended  by  Guamij^ 
(see  page  584)  is  perhaps  the  best*  The  organism  grown  in  ihu 
medium  wiU  sometimes  show  capsules* 

Growth  takes  place  on  potato,  but  is  often  invisible.  Milk  J** 
good  medium,  and  in  it  the  diplococcus  produces  acid  and  mi^ 
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causes  coagulation  of  the  casein.  This  coagulation  is  ascribed  to  the 
acid  produced,  but  is  variable,  sometimes  taking  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  in  other  cases  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  days. 
Upon  blood  serum  the  growth  is  very  similar  to  that  of  strepto- 
coccus. 

The  organism  is  a  facultative  anaerobe.  In  artificial  cultures  viru- 
lence is  quickly  lost,  and  the  organism  often  dies  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours;  in  dried  sputum  or  blood,  however,  it  has  been 
known  to  survive  as  long  as  four  months.  It  is  killed  in  ten  minutes 
at52°C. 

Pa/Ao^entaV^.— Micrococcus  lanceolatus  is  often  present  in  the 
mouths  of  healthy  human  beings,  according  to  Ejruse  and  Pansini 
in  approximately  one  hundred  per  cent.  Netter  found  it  in  a  con- 
dition virulent  for  animals  in  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
healthy  persons  whom  he  examined.  Next  to  the  pyogenic  staphy- 
lococci and  streptococci  it  is  the  most  common  cause  of  inflamma- 
tions in  human  beings.  It  is  probably  the  sole  specific  cause  of 
genuine  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  and  frequently  induces  bronchopneu- 
monia, otitis  media,  meningitis,  and  serositis.  Secondary  pericardi- 
tis and  endocarditis,  associated  with  lobar  pneumonia,  are  caused  by 
this  organism.  It  generally  invades  the  body  from  the  bronchi  or 
lungs,  sometimes  from  the  nose,  nasal  sinuses,  pharynx,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  intestine  (Flexner).  The  list  of  diseases  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  is  a  very  long  one,  and  includes  inflamma- 
tions of  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  abscesses  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  mono-  and  polyarthritis,  osteomyelitis,  periostitis,  paro- 
titis, thyroiditis,  nephritis,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  other  condi- 
tions. It  may  cause  septicsemia  with  single  or  multiple  localizations. 
It  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  metapneumonic  pleurisies,  including 
empyema.  Although  it  may  be  the  etiological  factor  in  the  gravest 
diseases,  it  is  ranked  as  a  relatively  benign  organism  in  comparison 
with  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  particularly  in  pleurisies  and  suppura- 
tions. In  inflammatory  exudates  as  well  as  in  cultures  it  may  die 
quickly  or  may  i)ersist  for  weeks  and  months  (Welch).  It  is  patho- 
genic for  mice  and  rabbits,  and  to  a  less  degree  for  guinea-pigs. 
Mice  usually  die  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  a 
general  infection,  although  in  addition  there  is  not  infrequently  an 
increase  of  organisms  at  the  site  of  introduction,  and  special  localiza- 
tions may  take  place  in  the  serous  membranes.  Tlie  blood  and  or- 
gans, as  well  as  the  local  exudates,  are  filled  with  capsulated  diplo- 
cocci.  Babbits  show  various  reactions  to  inoculation.  According  to 
the  dose  and  the  virulence  of  the  organism,  we  may  have  local  subcu- 
taneous abscesses,  a  single  or  multiple  serositis,  or  a  general  infection. 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  infection 
til©  organism  into  the  blood*  Sometiines  large  spreading  plilegmoei 
form  at  the  site  of  suljeiitaneonti  iuocaLaition,  and  resnlt  in  perfaratiia 
of  the  skin  with  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess.  Hadisi 
may  take  place  or  the  animal  may  die  after  a  long  i^eriod  when  tk 
organisms  have  almost  or  entirely  disappeared-  The  niicfooocmi 
varies  in  its  viinilence  not  only  as  it  is  found  in  the  months  of  Iwaltlij 
human  beings,  but  also  as  it  occurs  in  pathological  lesions.  Afloont 
ing  to  Welch,  the  most  virulent  organisms  are  present  in  the 
liepati2:ed  portion  of  the  lung  of  croupous  pueuoionia,  whereAS 
found  in  the  older  i>arts  of  the  same  process  are  far  less  active, 
croupous  pneumonia  without  secondary  localizations  culturea 
the  blood  may  give  positive  results*  Ac<!ording  to  Kohn  thefieorguh 
isms  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  the  blood  iu  cases  which  reenlt  !► 
tally  than  in  those  which  recover. 

ImmunizuHoiL — Animals  can  be  immunized  through  the  iise  <i 
cultures  of  certain  grades  of  virulenc©j  and  also  by  inoculatkon 
pneumonic  sputum,  and  bacteria  contained  in  inflamraatory  eixidAi 
which  have  been  exposed  to  temperatures  approaching  60^  C.  ^ 
lessen  their  activity.  Immunization  has  also  been  obtained  throiigk 
in jectious  of  filtrates  from  virulent  cultures.  This  immunity  appeari, 
accordiug  to  some  authors,  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  drt}\  off 
according  to  otliers,  not  before  the  fourteenth  to  the  thirtietli  lUr 
(Emmerich,  Fok,  Kruse,  and  Pansini) .  The  duratioD  of  tb  la* 
munity  varies  from  three  weeks  to  six  months. 

Mennes  was  able,  by  nnmerons  passages  from  animal  toaBiaaL 
to  obtain  a  culture  of  the  pneumococcus  so  virulent  that  0,tKIOO(Wl 
c,c,  of  the  blood  of  infected  rabbits  would  kill  other  rabbits  witiia 
twenty-four  hours*  He  found  that  the  toxicity  of  the  emltnre  foU 
bore  no  relation  to  the  virulence  of  the  organisms,  Immunlly  cotii 
be  established  by  the  use  of  either  toxins  or  cultures,  and  gosli,  nl^ 
bits,  and  even  horses  yielded,  after  repeated  inoculation  of  liiiflf 
cultures,  a  serum  that  possessed  both  protective  and  healing  prop 
erties.  Washbourn  has  also  prepared  a  healing  serum  from  the  howv 
but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  tried  on  a  sufficient  number  of  caflesc{ 
pneumonia  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with  regard  to  its  nim 
in  human  beings.  Bezan^on  and  Griffin  found  that  the  bloi^d  senna 
of  rabbits  suffering  from  a  local  infection  with  pneumoeoccuB  fjo^ 
sessed  in  high  degree  agglutinative  capacity  for  that  organism.  IVr 
also  found  the  serum  of  pneumonic  human  beings  to  |>oaeefi8  simile 
properties* 

DiPLOCQCcus  mTRACELLULMiis  MEjUNomDis  was  deBOfih^  tf 
Weichselbaum  in  1897  as  a  peculiar  micrococcus^  zefl^abling  ^ 
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ISonocoocns,  which  he  had  found  in  six  cases  of  acnte  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  In  morbid  processes  the  organism  appears  almost  always 
within  cells.  In  cultures  it  occurs  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  tetrads. 
Both  in  cultures  and  in  tissues  it  is  decolorized  by  the  Gram  stain. 
It  grows  on  agar-agar  and  blood  serum,  and  its  colony  and  other 
(px>wths  resemble  those  of  Micrococcus  lanceolatus.  It  is  only  feebly 
iresistant,  and  dies  quickly,  so  that  to  preserve  it,  fresh  cultures 
must  be  made  at  intervals  of  every  two  or  three  days.  Similar  organ- 
isms in  the  lesions  of  meningitis  have 
been  described  by  Jaeger,  Huebner, 
Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Wright, 
Williams,  Harris,  Osier,  and  others. 
It  has  been  found  in  other  situations, 
in  hepatized  areas  of  the  lung,  in  the 
joints,  in  secretions  from  the  nose ;  in 
myocardial  abscess  associated  with 
meningitis  (Boston),  and  in  menin- 
gitis with  metastatic  joint  lesions  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  blood 
during  life  (Gwyn).  Councilman 
mentions  a  case  of  abscess  of  the 
tonsil  associated  with  meningitis  in 
which  the  characteristic  diplococci 
were  found  on  the  cover-slip  prepara- 
tions and  in  cultures.  The  occurrence  of  the  organism  in  the  nose 
has  led  some  authors  to  regard  this  avenue  as  the  portal  of  entry  to 
the  central  nervous  system  (Jaeger  and  Heubner) .  C.  Fraensal  has 
found  it  in  these  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  conjunctivitis  unas- 
sociated  with  meningitis. 

In  cultures  the  organism  does  not  give  a  profuse  growth  on  any 
medium.  According  to  Councilman,  Loeffler's  blood  serum  is  the 
medium  best  adapted  for  its  growth.  Even  when  large  amounts 
of  the  exudate,  containing  many  organisms,  were  transplanted, 
single  colonies  only  were  obtained.  These  appear  upon  the  serum 
mixture  as  round,  white,  shining,  viscid-like  colonies  with  smooth, 
sharply  defined  outlines  that  attain  a  diameter  of  1  to  1.5  mm.  in 
twenty-four  hours.  When  the  number  of  colonies  is  relatively  large, 
they  remain  small,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  pneumo- 
coccus.  The  growth  upon  plain  agar  is  feeble;  on  glycerin-agar 
more  marked.  It  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  a  second  growth 
upon  agar-agar.  The  growth  in  bouillon  is  feeble,  the  medium 
becoming  slightly  cloudy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube  a  grayish- 
white  sediment  collects,  and  when  shaken,  a  viscid,  string-like  cloud 


Fio.  0.— Diplococcus  lotracellularis  in  Swol- 
len Pus  Cells  from  an  Alveolus  of  the  Lung 
in  a  Case  of  Diplococcus  Pneumonia. 
(CouDcilmann,  Mallory,  and  Wright.  >*) 
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appears  ie  the  tube.     Oo  potato  there  iB  no  Tiaibla  growth,  and  Ui> 
mus  milk  is  said  to  remain  unchanged  (Coimcilman)* 

The  organism  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  ijoljmoriihoiiiidear 
lencocjtes.  It  appears  neither  in  the  botlies  of  the  tissue  ceUi*  mif 
in  their  nuclei.  The  free  cocci  sometimes  fouud  in  smears  prqbablj 
result  from  the  rupture  and  disintegration  of  leucocytes*  In  local* 
ized  foci  of  infection  the  meningococcus  can  occur  associated  with 
other  organisms,  these  being  chiefly  pneumococcus,  staphylocoecnd, 
streptococcus,  and  Friedlander's  bacillus.  Weichselbaum  moculakd 
mice,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits^  and  dogs  with  pur©  cultures.  SubciaU* 
neous  inocnlationB  were  without  result  InoculatioQ  in  the  pleonl 
and  peritoneal  cavities  proved  fatal  to  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits.  In* 
flammation  of  the  serous  membranes  was  produced.  Its  in^^nctim 
into  the  meninges  was  followed  by  meningitis  and  encejihahtift, 
Harris  found  intraperitoneal,  intrapleural,  and  iDtracerebral  inoctik' 
tions  effective  in  the  rabbit.  Councilman  succeeded  iu  producing  a 
typical  meningitis  by  inoculating  into  the  spinal  canal  of  the  goit  1 
c.c*  of  a  bouillon  suspension  of  the  organism.  In  the  exudate  irem 
pus  cells  containing  diplococci.  The  majority  of  writers  who  liifi^ 
described  this  organism^  since  Jaeger's  publication  in  1895,  haters 
garded  it  as  the  cause  of  ex>idemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

MiCROGOCCua  GoNOREHtE^,  GoNOCOCcus,  Morphology  mid  Culturd 
Propej /?>^.— The  organism  was  discovered  by  Keisser  in  gonoirbGeil 
pus  in  1879,  and  was  first  cultivated  by  Bumm  in  1885  on  hnnua 
blood  serum.  It  is  found  constantly  in  gonorrheal  pus.  Theeoeci' 
occur  in  pairs,  with  the  adjacent  sidea  flattened  against  each  otlieri 
with  a  clear  interspace  (biscuitshaped) .  Groups  of  four  with  th^ 
adjacent  sides  flattened  also  occur,  but  rarely.  The  average  dijinf^i>* 
sioD  of  the  cocci  la  1  /^.  In  longitudinal  diameter  a  pair  varies  from 
0*8  to  1.6  /i,  and  in  transverse  diameter  from  0.0-0.8  ;*.  In  the  goDo^ 
rheal  discharge  the  cocci  appear  in  small  irregular  groups,  especialJT 
upon  and  within  pus  cells.  The  nucleus  is  not  invaded,  but  ofgaoistDi 
occur  also  free  and  attached  to  epithelial  cells.  The  greatest  mmr 
ber  of  organisms  is  found  not  in  the  earliest  serous  secretion^  bat  in 
the  later  purulent  discharge.  By  Gram's  and  Weigert's  stains  thefo^ 
ganiam  is  decolorized,  and  bj  this  characteristic  is  distinguished  froffl 
other  pyogenic  cocci,  excepting  the  meningococcus.  It  is  facultalit* 
anaerobic,  and  grows  only  at  the  temperatures  approaching  that  of  th« 
body.  Growth  cannot  be  obtained  on  nutrient  gehitin  and  only  wili 
difficulty  and  very  rarely  upon  plain  agar.  Coagulated  human  blt^J 
serum  affords  the  best  basis  for  media.  The  mixture  of  Wartheim, 
which  consists  of  human  blood  serum  and  nutrient  iigar  in  the  pt^ 
portion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  or  three  of  the  latter,  has  affonlwl 
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excellent  results.  The  addition  of  sterile  human  urine  improves  the 
serum-agar  mixture  (Steinschneider).  Flexner  has  found  that  a  me- 
dium made  from  macerated  pig's  foetuses  and  mixed  with  agar  is  suit- 
able for  its  growth.  The  colonies  are  usually  discrete.  When  upon 
the  surface  of  the  medium  they  are  pale,  grayish,  translucent,  finely 
granular,  with  finely  notched  borders.  In 
a  mixture  of  bouillon  and  blood  serum  a 
membrane  is  formed  upon  the  surface, 
leaving  the  fluid  clear.  The  developed  col- 
onies scarcely  attain  to  1  mm.  in  diameter. 
The  organism,  as  a  rule,  dies  out  very 
quickly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  suc- 
cessive generations  of  cultures.  Cultures  on 
serum  agar,  however,  which  were  prevented 
from  drying,  liave  been  known  to  survive  as  _^  ^^ 

long  as  forty-five  days.  Weak  disinfect-  pure  culture,  about  x  1,000;  6, 
ants,   and  temperatures  above  42°  C,  as       Ronococci  in  pus  oeiu  and  ao 

,,  ,.  •i-i-i-ii.i  .  epithelial  cell ;  c,  Bchematlc  rep- 

well  as  drying,  quickly  kill  the  organism.  reeentation  of    the    form  and 

Patliogenicity.— The   gonococcus   is    a       mode  of  divWou  of  ifonococci. 

A«:  Al       1  -1  Ti.    •       /         J    •  (Bumm.) 

strictly  human  parasite.     It  is  found  in 

the  discharge  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  several  mucops 
membranes  where  this  condition  is  present.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated quite  frequently  in  films  and  obtained  in  cultures  from  the 
urethra,  urinary  bladder,  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  conjunctiva,  and 
joints,  and  occasionally  from  ];)eriurethral,  ovarian,  and  subcutaneous 
abscesses.  Gushing  has  isolated  it  in  two  instances  of  diffuse  peri- 
tonitis, originating  in  a  gonococcal  salpingitis,  and  Leyden  and 
Michaelis  more  recently  in  another  instance  of  a  peritonitis.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  the  blood  during  life  by  Blumer,  Thayer,  and 
Lazear,  and  demonstrated  at  autoj)sy  in  the  same  cases  in  the  lesions 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  (Flexner).  The  endocarditides  associ- 
ated with  gonorrhoea  are  commonly  caused  by  the  gonococcus,  and  in 
these  cases  a  general  infection  with  the  organism  may  take  place. 
Pericarditis,  pleuritis,  and  suppurative  myocarditis  also  may  be 
caused  by  the  gonococcus.  Ablfeld  has  described  an  instance  of  gon- 
orrheal infection  of  the  mouth  in  an  infant  at  birth.  The  affection  ran 
a  harmless  course,  but  in  the  intensely  yellow  dei)osit  upon  the  hard 
palate  typical  gonococci  were  found.  Epididymitis  (CoUan)  and 
acute  hydrocele  (Gross)  have  l>een  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion of  gonococci.  Hansteen  demonstrated  gonococci  in  a  S])reading 
I)erig}andular  phlegmon  of  the  inguinal  glands  associated  with  gonor- 
rhoea. 

The  gonococcus  is  in  general  non-pathogenic  for  animals,  but  when 
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inoculated  with  bits  of  agar  into  the  eye  or  into  the  i>eritoDeal  CAfitf 
of  mice  or  guinea-pigs  it  maj^  cause  Buppurative  inflammation,  Wa§- 
fiermann  has  succeeded  in  killing  mice  by  injections  of  dead  cultaws 
into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity.  He  !>elie<ves  that  the  gonococcus  prodocet 
a  poison  that  is  analogous  to  the  cholera  poison  describetl  by  Pfeif- 
fer,  in  that  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria. 
In  minute  ijuantities  it  produces  local  inflammatioo,  fever,  swelling: 
of  the  adjacent  lymph  glands,  and  pains  in  the  muscles  and  jobb. 
Imraunization  against  this  poison  has  not  thus  far  been  suotseaaM 
According  to  Christmas,  the  toxin  resists  heating  to  temperatttras  of 
from  50°  to  70''  C*  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  the  residual  flaid 
becoming  freed  from  toxicity.  Cultures  extracted  by  means  of  kIjo 
eriii  at  a  teTOperaturB  of  50"^  C.  yield  a  toiic  extract  which  is  patho- 
genic lor  animals, 

A  pstudo-gonococeits  was  first  obtained  by  Lustgarten  and  Mann*' 
berg  from  normal  male  urethrm.  Gram's  stain  was  not  employed, 
and  as  among  their  cultures  Staphylococcus  aureus  was  noted,  vwfj 
little  eignificancG  attaches  to  their  observations,  Hogge  and  Nognk 
and  Waseermann  have  described  a  coccus  which  agrees  with  tlie  (gono- 
coccus in  form  and  staining-reactions,  but  differing  in  its  cultural 
properties.  Hogge  found  tlie  organism  in  the  urethra  of  a  man  who 
had  never  had  gonorrhcea,  and  Nogues  and  Waseermann  obtained  it 
in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  prostate  and  of  the  adjacent  portion 
of  the  urethra.  The  coccus  grows  readily  and  abundantly  upon  aH 
culture  media  except  potato;  it  does  not  liquefy  gelatin,  ItisDon- 
pathogeuic  for  guinea-pigs,  Pnxssenberg  has  described  a  psendo- 
gonococcus.  which  grows  upon  Loeffler's  blood  serum  and  in  boailloo 
containing  blood,  not,  however,  upon  agan  It  decolorizes  by  Gt9m, 
and  is  pathogenic  when  injected  intraperitoneal  I  y  into  guinea-pigs. 

Micrococcus  Tetbagenus.  3Iorphoh[fif  ami  CuUnml  Pm^^erikA.-- 
This  organism  was  isolated  by  Koch  and  Gaffky  in  1881  from  phtlii*' 
ical  cavities.  Its  characteristic  growth  is  in  the  form  of  tetrads  eii* 
closed  in  gelatinous  capsules.  It  stains  by  Gram's  method,  aiiJ 
grows  on  all  culture  media  at  the  room  temperature,  with  or  witliout 
oxygen.  It  forms  elevated,  white,  non-liqnefving  colonies  on  geUtiii* 
Under  the  low  powers  of  the  microscope  these  api>ear  ae  circulw  ^ 
lens-shaped  grayish-yellow  discs,  the  surface  of  which  is  grtnoltf 
and  mul>>errydik6,  the  edge  appearing  uniform  or  aligbtly  indentei 
From  iW\  surface  of  the  medium  the  colonies  project  somewhat,  VsA 
reach  an  average  diameter  of  from  1  to  2  mm.  In  staV>  cultnm*  tk» 
colonies  become  confluent,  forming  a  thick^  while,  adherent  growth, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  is  a  membrane  4  to  5  mm,  in  diamete/- 
On  the  surface  of  agar  and  coagulated  blood  sentm  the  growth  is 
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gelatmons,  abimtlant,  gra^risb-Tellow  in  color,  and  strongly  r&Bembles 
the  gTowths  of  tbe  eapBiiLateil  bacilli,  Growtb  takes  place  upon  po- 
tato as  a  tbick  gelatinous  carpet*  The  individual  organisms  average 
about  1  A  in  diameter.  Bouillon  cultures  become  rapidly  clouded 
and  a  precipitate  forms.  In  artiUcial  cultures,  besides  tb©  tetrada 
wbich  are  most  common,  one  aometimes  finds  large  spberical  individ- 
ual cocci. 

Pathogenicity. — Tbe  organism  is  often  found  in  pbtbisical  cavities, 
being  often  situated  in  their  walls,     Delearde  found  it  in  almost  pure 
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culture  in  tbe  sputum  of  broncbopneumonic  patients.  Bosc  and 
Galaville  obtained  it  in  almost  pure  ciilture  from  a  case  nf  gangrenous 
pneumonia;  not  uncommonly  it  produces  alTscesses  in  luimau  beings, 
having  been  found  associated  with  carious  teeth,  and  in  suppurations 
of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  neck.  Its  relation  to  Buppurative  processes 
in  this  region  is  aecouuted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  found 
in  the  saliva  and  in  the  nasal  secretions  even  of  healthy  individuals. 
It  has  been  isolated,  moreover,  from  the  contents  of  serofibrinous  and 
purulent  pleuritiiies,  from  pericardial  e^sudates,  and  circumscribed 
suppurative  meuingitides  (Netter,  Bennit,  BeKant^ou,  etc.),  Chauf- 
fard,  Ramond,  and  Netter  have  described  several  instances  of  fatal 
septicaemia  due  to  this  organism,  and  Lartigau  has  attributed  rare 
cases  of  angina  to  it. 


FLEXNEE — HICBOOBaANIEMS* 


Small  quantitieB  of  cultures  mtroduced  BubcutaBeoufilj  into  white 
mice  cause  a  uniformly  fatal  disease.  Death  occurs  at  the  eod  of  the 
third  to  tiie  sixth  day,  autl  the  organisma  are  found  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels^  chiefly  of  the  spleen,  lungs,  kidney^  livery  and  lesa  abundantly 
in  the  blood  of  the  heart.  Gray  mice  are  far  more  resistant.  GoiEeA* 
pigs  and  rabbits  succumb  to  )ntrai>eritoneal  inoculations  (when  ptiiu* 
lent  or  fibrinous  inflammations  develop),  and  to  intravenous  inje^v 
tions.  Intratracheal  injections  in  guinea-pigs  set  up  fatal  pneuinouiA 
and  bronchitis.  Cold-blooded  animals  and  dogs  are  immune.  Ec*n- 
tron  proposes  the  name  "  Micrococcus  tetragenus  septicus"  for  tlia 
Koch-Gaffky  micrococcus  to  distinguish  it  from  other  similar  aod 
non-pathogenic  tetragenous  cocci. 

Micnoooccus  melitensis  was  discovered  by  Bruce,  Hughes,  ^ 
Westcott  in  1883,  and  obtained  in  cultures  from  the  blood  and  tha 
organs  of  persons  dead  of  Malta  fever*  The  growth  ujx^n  agar-^^S^ 
is  very  slow.  It  has  also  been  obtained  tntm  vitam  from  the  spkeo. 
The  organism  is  a  very  small  coccus,  occurring  singly  and  in  paiis, 
and  almost  never  in  short  chains*  It  is  decolorized  by  Oram's 
method,  and  grows  best  upon  neutral  agar-agar.  Its  growth  u|>oq 
gelatin  is  very  slight  and  this  medium  is  not  liquefied.  The  micro- 
coccus is  non-pathogenic  for  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits*  In  apei 
it  gives  rise  to  fever,  which  may  last  three  weeks  before  death  occtas; 
after  death  it  can  be  cultivated  from  the  organs.  Kretz  and  Musaer 
and  Sailer  ha%0  utilized  the  agglutination  reaction  of  blood  senim 
with  the  cultures  of  this  coccus  for  the  recognition  of  Malta  f«'iw* 
Kretz  found  the  blood  serum  in  the  case  which  he  examined  to  id 
rapidly  in  dilutions  of  1 :  300  and  slowly  in  dilutions  of  1 : 1,000. 
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Yegetable  microorganisms,  approximately  Tod-shape<l,  in  whici 
the  longitudinal  diameter  is  in  excess  of  the  transverse  diaoMtar- 
Grenerally  simple,  unbranched  rods,  Usually  straight  and  of  aoiu* 
form  diameter,  but  sometimes  slightly  bent  or  curved,  or  irregukri,'' 
swollen*  Thej  stain  uniformly  or  irregularly  with  the  deeply  tto^ 
points  distributed  regularly  or  irregularly  in  the  course  of  the  n»i 
or  accumulated  at  the  x>oles  or  in  the  more  central  portions.  Fila- 
mentous forms  are  rare.  The  organisms  occur  singly,  in  pain  ^^ 
chains,  or  united  to  form  spiral  or  conglomerat©  masse©.  Both  kh^ 
tile  and  non-motile  forms  are  known,  the  latter  for  the  most  fiart  b^ifl^ 
provided  with  fiagella.  The  pathogenic  varieties  are  associate  ffiti 
specific  diseases,  and  also  with  non-specific  inflammatory,  aeerotii* 
ing,  and  other  pathological  conditions* 
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Flo,  la,— BacillUB  Coli  ComoitJ- 
nls;  A  Pure  Culture  from  an 
Agar    Plftte.      >:   flOO.     (Leh* 


Gf*oup  of  B,  Coli  Coinmmm  and  B*  Typhosus. 

Medium-eizetl,  motile  bacilli  which  show  littk  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  threacli^.  Readily  BtaineJ  with  aailin  dyes,  and  as  read- 
ily  decolorized  by  Gram's  or  Weigert's  methods.  Non-sporogenous. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  faculta- 
tive amierobic  organisms.  They  grow  upon 
all  culture  media  readily,  but  are  incapable 
of  liquefying  gelatin.  Motility  by  means  of 
flagella.  Pathogenicity  ib  present  in  most 
members,  and  well  marked  in  some.  They 
are  extensively  disseminated  in  nature,  some 
being  constant  inhabitants  of  the  animal 
body  (B.  coli  communis),  while  others  oc- 
cur in  association  with  widely  distributed 
infections  diseases  (B.  typhosus). 

Bacillus  Coli  Comhttkis.— First  isolated 
by  Emmerich  from  the  intestines  and  inter- 
nal orgHUB  of  patients  suffering  from  cholera  asiatica,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.  It  was  also  described 
by  Buchner,  and  afterguards  (1886)  isolated  from  the  fieces  of  infants 
by  Escherich.  Weisser  identified  the  organism  as  a  common  intes- 
tinal bacillus.     B.  coli  communis  is   probably  identical   with    the 

microorganism  obtained  by 
Fasset  from  an  abscess, 
which  he  had  called  B.  pyo- 
genes foEttidus. 

Morphology  and  Cultural 
PmpeHks,—lLh&  bacilli  aver- 
age from  0.4  to  0.7  tf^  in  width, 
and  from  1  to  3  /^  in  length. 
For  the  most  part  they  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  short 
rods  with  rounded  ends,  but 
coccus*like  examples  on  the 
one  hand  and  threads  6  /^  in 
length  on  the  other  are  some- 
times found.  The  Imcilli  not 
iufre<iuentlj  appear  in  pairs 
(diplo-bacilli),  and  very  rarely  in  pseudo-chains  consisting  of  several 
individuals.  Irregular  degeneration  forms  presenting  vacuoles,  polar 
staining,  and  irregularly  notched  sides  are  sometimes  found  in  patho- 
logical  lesions  and  in  old  cultures.     Spore  formation  is  unknown. 


Fia.  13,— B«cl11tu  Odl  Commiinlt;  aSupedkiial  Ool 
oBy  on  Qelillo  PUtc  Four  daji  i^t  as!».  ><  ao 
(Lehmaun  lyid  KettmatiEi.) 
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Goltures  are  killed  iu  from  tan  to  thirty  mintitas  at  a  tamperalw6  ol 
60°  C-  The  orgauiBDis  do  not  resist  drying  tor  any  length  of  timt, 
and  are  readily  destroyed  by  chemical  di^iulectantn.  Motiltty  Im 
present  in  fresh  cultures,  but  often  is  demons tral lie  only  m  the  &ni 
few  hours  of  growth  in  the  thermostat.  Only  rarely  do  cnltnfei 
twenty -four  to  forty-eight  hours  old  still  exhibit  motility.  The  mo- 
tion is  slow,  and  usually  not  all  the  individuals  in  the  fiehl  movie  at 
the  same  time.  Plagella  are  present,  their  number  varying  (aocorti* 
ing  to  different  authors)  from  four  to  many.  In  raro  iustuiOM  i 
single  polar  ilagellum  Las  been  observed.  These  are  demombtfab 
by  Loeffler's  and  Van  Ermengem's  methods,  and  in  some  preimmlaoBt 
they  appear  to  arise  from  a  capsular  investment.  Both  Oimm^s  moA 
Weigert's  stains  give  negative  results.  The  organism  grows  at 
as  well  as  high  temperatures  ou  all  media.  It  is  a  facultative 
robic. 

Gtelatin.— The  colonies  in  the  depth  are  small,  round,  yellowiali 
or  brownish  in  color,  and  quite  homogeneous.  As  they  grow  ohkr 
they  enlarge  and  become  more  opar|ue.  The  surfaoefi  of  the  ooloniei 
upon  gelatin  are  spreading,  the  central  nucleus  is  relativBly  darkt  aui 
round  or  lens  shaped,  while  the  peripheral  xiortiou  of  the  oolooy 
shows  a  bluish  traoslucenc^,  the  edges  lieing  irregularly  crenali^;  a 
concentric  structure  is  present  in  some  colonies*  In  the  early  sta|{!ei 
tiiey  present  a  mother-of-pearl-like  refiectiou,  whUe  later  on  they  be- 
come thicker  and  cartilage-like.  In  the  t^tub  culture  the  most  eam- 
mon  form  is  that  of  a  nail  with  a  flat  head.  The  superEcial  estan* 
eion  often  reaches  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  growth  takes  fihm 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  stab.  The  suf>erficial  layttrsof 
the  gelatin  are  sometimes  rendered  cloudy,  and  gas  fe>nnatioD  appeals 
if  sugar  in  demonstrable  quantities  is  present  in  the  meilium.  The 
growth  is  less  abundant  and  opaque  than  is  ol>sen'od  with  B.  laciia 
aerogenes,  and  the  medium  does  not  turn  brown,  as  in  the  csaaa  of  Ibt 
pneumobaciUus  (see  below).  No  liquefaction  takes  place,  Vptm 
soft  m(?dia  irregular  projections  appear  in  the  coloniea  brin^iiig  aboQl 
resemblance  to  B.  proteus. 

Agar-agar.— The  colonies  upon  agar-agar  in  general  rmmM^ 
those  ui>on  gelatin.  They  are  usually,  however,  of  more  rapid  deid- 
opmeut  on  account  of  the  higher  temperature  at  which  this  toocliiiv 
can  be  kept,  are  more  opaline,  and  do  not  tend  to  spread  on  Ibe  fmr> 
face  of  the  medium  to  quite  the  same  eitent  as  in  gelatin*  Tlia  iDdi* 
vidual  colonies  are,  therefore,  somewhat  thicker  and  less  Irmaatooe&t 
The  agar  stab  also  exhibits  a  uall-Uke  growth,  Orystala  woe  ftftmwm 
in  old  cultures. 

Bouillon.— Bouillon  is  rendered  cloudy.    The  flediment«  whicb 
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varies  in  amount,  forms  after  one  to  two  days,  while  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  medium  a  membrane  may  appear.  The  reaction  of  the 
medium  is  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  sugar;  it  be- 
comes acid  when  sugar  is  present,  and  alkaline  when  it  is  absent 
(Wurtz) .  A  slight  and  somewhat  offensive  odor  is  developed  in  the 
bouillon.  Indol  is  formed,  but  do  phenol.  Reduction  phenomena, 
as  exhibited  in  the  conversion  of  nitrates  into  nitrites  and  the  decol- 
orization  of  litmus  and  indigosulphate  of  sodium,  are  observed. 

Potato. — The  growth  is  usually  abundant,  and  of  a  brownish,  yel- 
lowish, or  white  color.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  The  surrounding  medium  is  generally  discolored 
by  a  brownish-yellow  pigment  produced  in  small  quantity. 

Litmus-milk  \%  first  rendered  red  (acid  production),  and  afterwards 
is  coagulated.  The  coagulation  may  take  place  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  may  be  delayed  for  several  days  or  even  weeks.  The 
acids  formed  are  chiefly  acetic,  lactic,  and  formic. 

Fermentation. — Various  sugars — glucose,  dextrose,  maltose,  and 
saccharose — are  fermented.  Some  varieties,  however,  while  ferment- 
ing the  other  sugars,  are  incapable  of  acting  upon  saccharose  (see 
Bacillus  icterogenes,  page  649).  Opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  its 
capacity  to  cause  hydration  of  starch.  Glycerin  also  is  fermented. 
For  the  demonstration  of  the  ferment  capacity  of  the  organism  stab 
cultures  in  glucose-agar  are  well  adapted.  There  appears  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat,  a  rich 
development  of  gas,  which  has  fractured  the  medium,  and  perhaps 
driven  portions  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  gas  formed  consists 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen — usually  in  quite  definite  propor- 
tions, as  pointed  out  by  Theobald  Smith. '^  Growth  takes  place  in 
albumin-free  media  (Uschinsky's  fluid). 

PatJiogenicity. — B.  coli  communis  is  widely  distributed  in  nature. 
It  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  intestine  of  human  beings,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  a  frequent  invader  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  in  all  kinds  of  diseases,  especially  when  intestinal  le- 
sions are  present.  In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  it  manifests  no 
definite  pathogenic  action,  and  is  without  clinical  significance.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  pathogenic  for 
man,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  inflammations  of  the  urinary  tract 
and  biliary  passages,  and  also,  but  usually  with  less  independence,  in 
peritonitis  and  appendicitis.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  active 
pathological  factor  in  diffuse  disease  of  the  intestine.  Epidemics  of 
infectious  enteritis  have  been  referred  to  a  modified  and  more  patho- 
genic form  of  this  organism  by  Gilbert  and  Girode  and  Rossi-Doria, 
and  sporadic  cases  of  so-called  cholera  nostras  have  been  attributed  to 
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it  by  Hueppe*  Furthermore,  Booker,  Eagiusky,  and  Eacherich  liave 
regarded  it  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  cholera  infantum^  and 
gome  authors  believe  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  causation  of  dysentery 
(Escherich).  In  diffuse  m  well  as  circumscribed  peritonitis  it  has 
been  found  alone,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  it  is  associ* 
ated  with  other  organisms,  chiefly  the  pyogenic  micrococci.  The  ex- 
periments of  Barbacci  on  dogs  would  indicate  that  in  i>erforative  peri- 
tonitis the  primary  lesions  are  caused  by  pus-producing  coccij  while 
the  growth  of  B,  coli  communis^  taking  place  later,  is  frequently  so 
exuberant  as  to  obscure  the  pyogenic  organisms.  Infection  of  the 
biliary  passages  is  caused  by  B.  coli,  and  the  organism  may  be  found 
in  the  interior  of  gall-stooes,  with  the  formation  of  which  it  may  be 
concerned  (Welch),  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  found  in  abscesses  erf 
the  liver,  in  cystitis,  and  pyelonephritis,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  bactarium 
most  commonly  associated  with  the  last  two  conditions*  The  follow* 
ing  pathological  conditions  have  also  been  attributed  to  it:  puerf»eral 
infections,  endocarditis,  meningitis,  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver,  bron- 
chopneuraouia,  putrid  bronchitis,  chronic  amygdalitis,  strumitia, 
empyema  of  the  tear-ducts,  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  suppum- 
tions,  paronychia,  emphysematous  phlegmon,  and  surgical  wounds. 
In  all  these  classes  of  cases  the  colon  bacillus  has  been  found  either 
alone  or  in  association  with  other  pathogenic  mlcroorganisma.  Ifl 
the  internal  organs  it  often  appears  in  clumps  suggesting  zooglcea. 

But  although  we  cannot  deny  that  this  organism  may  be  capable  by 
itself  of  pathogenic  action  in  man,  it  would  seem  certain  that  this  h 
for  the  most  part  of  a  mild  character,  and  that  a  more  important  pari 
played  by  the  organisms  consists  in  invading  territory  already  dam- 
aged  or  previously  occupied  by  other  bacteria.  Not  a  few  instancsi 
are  recorded  in  which  this  bacillus  had  been  present  throughout  the 
body  and  has  produced  a  general  infection,  starting  probably  from 
local  lesions  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  (Sevestre),  from  an  angio 
colitis  (Netter,  Flexner),  or  from  a  cystitis  (Sitmann  and  Bamow}. 
Experimental  animals  are  susceptible  to  inoculation.  Great  differ- 
ences are  exhibited  according  to  the  amount  and  source  of  the  culture 
injected.  Belatively  large  quantities  of  cultures  of  the  bacilluB  oik 
tained  from  indifferent  sources  are  required  to  kill  even  small  kbofft- 
tory  animals,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  death  in  these  cases  is  mmei 
by  intoxication  rather  than  infection.  Mice,  for  example,  may  insist 
injections  of  1  c.c.  of  bouillon  cultures  into  the  peritanaal  cftfiiifi 
while  D.l  c.c.  of  the  culture  of  the  organism  obtained  from  somepttOu^ 
logical  lesion  may  cause  death  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-ei^bt 
hours.  Rabbits  succumb  to  intraperitoneal  and  intravenous  inocali- 
tions,  but  large  quantities  of  the  organisms  are  usually  required.    U 
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the  animal  dies  soon  after  inoculation,  the  organisms  are  still  found 
at  the  site  of  injection  as  well  as  in  the  organs ;  but  death  may  be 
delayed  until  all  of  the  organisms  have  disappeared,  and  is  then  to 
be  attributed  to  their  toxic  products.  Enteritis  of  a  serous  type,  with 
perhaps  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches,  is  a  common  result  of  intrave- 
nous and  intraperitoneal  inoculations,  and  the  latter  often  produce 
a  fibrinopurulent  peritonitis.  The  least  effectual  mode  of  inocu- 
lation is  by  subcutaneous  injections.  Abscesses,  however,  may  be 
developed  at  the  site  of  the  puncture,  but  unless  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  organisms  have  been  injected,  only  very  few  are  found 
in  the  internal  organs.  Dogs  and  often  rabbits  resist  relatively  large 
injections  into  the  x>eritoneal  cavitj^  unless  the  amount  of  fluid  intro- 
duced is  greater  than  can  be  absorbed  in  a  given  time,  or  unless  some 
foreign  body,  as  for  example  potato  or  sterilized  f feces,  has  been  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time  when  x>eritonitis  develops.  Ackermann 
has  produced  osteomyelitis  in  young  rabbits  by  intravenous  injections 
of  B.  coli.  Welch  and  Blackstein,  as  well  as  Gilbert  and  Lion, 
observed  after  intravenous  inoculations  the  production  of  multiple 
foci  of  necrosis  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit.  Cultivation  of  the  organism 
upon  artificial  media  deprives  it  of  its  virulence,  which  can,  however, 
be  restored  by  successive  passages  through  the  animal  body. 

Immunization. — Animals  can  be  immunized  to  B.  coli  communis. 
Their  blood  serum  is  then  protective  to  other  animals,  and  even  in 
considerable  dilutions  possesses  the  property  of  agglutinating  sus- 
pensions of  the  organism.  Ordinary  human  blood  serum  also  causes 
agglutination  of  B.  coli  communis,  as  has  been  shown  by  Courmont, 
Widal,  and  Nob^court.  This  property,  however,  of  causing  aggluti- 
nation, which  is  present  in  normal  human  serum,  varies  according  to 
the  origin  of  the  serum  and  the  variety  of  the  bacilli.  This  fact,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  observations  on  the  variations  in  the  biolog- 
ical properties  of  the  organism,  affords  an  additional  reason  for  re- 
garding the  characters  ascribed  to  it  as  representing  those  of  a  group 
rather  than  of  a  particular  microorganism.  Widal  considers  that 
the  application  of  the  serum  diagnosis  may  provide  a  clinical  basis 
for  distinguishing  the  chief  groups  of  B.  coli.  Lesage  has  observed 
this  reaction  for  a  particular  group  of  the  bacillus  which  occurs  in  in- 
fantile diarrhoeas. 

Bacillus  Typhosus.  Synonyms.  —  Typhoid  bacillus,  Eberth- 
Gaffky  bacillus. 

This  organism  was  first  obser\'ed  in  sections  of  the  organs  of  per- 
sons dead  of  typhoid  fever  by  Ebertli  and  Koch.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Gaffky  (1884).  AlthouKh  complete  proof  establishing  this  bacil- 
lus as  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  has  not  thus  far  been  adduced,  yet 
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its  constant  occurrence  in  association  with  tlie  lesions  of  that 
and  its  absence  from  pathological  conditiona  onassociated  with  tr. 
phoid  feTer,  leave  little  doubt  of  ita  cansative  role*     The  lat^k  of  com^ 
plete  proof  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  lower  animals  conditintii 
resembling?  tj  phoid  fever  do  not  occur. 

Morphologij  and  Citltural  Froperiies, —Thei  bacilli  are  acliveljr  mo* 
tile.     They  vary  from  0.5  to  0.8  /i  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  3  /«  b 
length.     They  occur  singly,  but  also  show  tendencies  in  cultttrM  lo 
grow  into  pseudo-threack.     In  the  organs  of  human  beings  tb^ 
cur  for  the  most  part  in  zoogkea-like  masses.    Their  sijee  varinA 
what,  according  as  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  animal  bodj  m 
upon  certain  culture  media.     They  are  apt  to  lie  somewhal  smiUftr 
in  size  when  grown  upon  gelatin  than  uiK)n  potatoes,  while  at  low 
temperatures    the    tendency   for   thread    formation  is   partietilarif 
marked*     Some  difficulty  is  met  with  in  staining  the  baciUus,  bolli 
in  films  and  in  tissues,  althnugh  tbe  ordinary  auiliu  dyes  osiittllj 
suffice,  provided  only  that  care  is  exercised  that  decolorization  be  tic4 
too  actively  carried  out.     Gram's  and  Weigert's  stains  are  oflgiiM^H 
Cultures  grown  upon  potato  examiued  in  the  fresh  state  show  bigi^^l 
refractive  polar  bodies^  whii^^h  take  a  more  intense  stain;  in  oth«*r 
cases  polar  and  central  vacuoleB  are  obsened*     The  latter  by 
authorities  have  been  regarded  as  spores;  but  inasmuch  as  o; 


Wn,  14^fi«£lllii«  T^ptKMU,  from  m  GdAtin  Colony,    liti  pre«laii  pretwnUofi.    X  Ijtao,   ^m^ 

in  which  they  are  present  show  no  greater  resistance  than  tbos^  '^ 
which  they  are  lacking,  and  since  these  appearances  are  espadiUj 
numerous  in  cultures  grown  tinder  unfavorable  conditions^  thfif  ^ 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  involution.  The  fonfl  <'i 
motility  depends  upon  tbe  character  of  the  growth.  The  singk«ffl*Il 
individuals  show  a  lively  pendulous  motion,  whereas  larger  tliw*^ 
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like  forms  have  a  serpentine  and  tlelilierate  movement.  Motility  de- 
pendi*  upon  tliA  possession  of  a  variable  number  (ten  to  eighteen)  of 
flagella  that  are  arranged  around  the  periphery  of  the  organism  (peri- 
tricha).  The  tlagella  are  stainable  by  Loefiler's  method,  and  also  by 
that  of  Van  Ermengen.     The  bacillus  is  readily  killed  at  tempera- 

turea  of  60''  C.  iu  from  one- 
half  to  one  hour.  Drying 
in  thin  films,  according  to 
Krnse  and  Paffenholz,  is 
destructive  in  from  five  to 
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fifteen  days,  but  Gafifky  and  Pfuhl  wtate  that  the  bacilli  were  not  dead 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  BOlinga  and  Peckham  found  them 
alive  on  threads  at  the  end  of  seven  months.  Frozen  in  ice  the  bacillus 
retains  its  vitality  (Prudden), 

The  typhoid  bacillus  grows  upon  all  ordinary  culture  media,  and 
best  at  the  body  temperature.  Between  9""  and  IB""  C,  growth  is  slight. 
At  42°  C.  it  is  also  diminished.  Growth  takes  place  l>est  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen,  although  the  organism  ia  a  facultative  anaerobe.  In 
general  the  condition  of  growth  upon  culture  media  is  similar  to 
that  of  B*  coli  communis,  the  chief  diflfereDce  being  that  it  is  some-^ 
what  slower  and  less  abundant  than  in  the  latter. 

Gelatin.— Deep  colonies  on  gelatin  plates  are  round  or  lens  shaped 
with  sharp  edges,  almost  homogeneous,  and  of  a  yellow  or  brownish 
color.  The  young  superficial  colonies  are  translucent,  iridescent, 
with  irregular,  grai>©-leaf-like  iudentations*  Slight  magnifications 
show  them  to  be  almost  homogeneous,  or  marked  by  delicate  eleva^ 
tiooa  and  depressions*  As  the  colonies  grow  older  the  centre  be- 
comes darker,  and  the  depressions  tend  to  disappear*  In  stab  cul- 
tmres  a  nail-like  growth  is  obtained,  although  the  membrane  on  the 
surface  of  the  medium  tends  gradually  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
Vol.  XIX.— 11 
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Crystals  sometimea  appear  in  old  cultures*     Ko  liquefaction  occira, 
Upon  soft  media  a  marked  tendency,  greater  than  with  B»  coli,  to  ■ 
send  out  lateral  and  branching  procesaeB  is  observed.  | 

Agar-agar* — Individual  colonies  are  somewhat  coarser  than  ii 
plates  upon  gelatin;  the  surface  growth  ia  more  opaque,  and  tte 
characteristic  markings  of  the  colony  are  less  e\4dent.  Stab  and  slant 
cultures  grow  somewhat  more  abundantly  than  upon  gelatin,  becaise 
of  the  higher  temperature  at  which  this  medium  <jan  be  incub&t^l 
and  the  resulting  growth  m  more  opaque.  Even  upon  slanf»  growth 
extends  only  for  a  millimetre  or  two  beyond  the  line  of  inoculation. 

Bouillon. — This  medium  becomes  uniformly  cloudy,  perhaps 
somewhat  less  intensely  so  than  the  colon  bacillus,  and  a  membrane 
is  not  formed.  Indol  is  usually  absettt  from  cultures  in  bouillon  mA 
in  peptone  solution,  although  in  suitable  (peptone)  media,  produced 
by  tryptic  digestion,  indol  may  also  be  developed  by  this  organifim^ 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Peckham,  This  iudol-producing  capacitT 
is  not  developed  at  oDce,  but  is  gradually  acciuired. 

Potato. — This  medium  produces  variable  results.  The  moat 
typical  is  that  originally  described  by  Gaffky  as  an  invisible  growth 
which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  potato,  and  which,  upon  hm^ 
touched  with  a  platinum  needle  shows  a  certain  degree  of  resistantii. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  growth  remains  locatiBed  to  the  regkai 
of  the  inoculation,  and  assumes  about  the  same  color  as  that  of  tk 
potato,  wliile  at  other  times  it  may  Ije  rich,  covering  th©  entiDo  »Q^ 
face  of  the  potato,  and  elevated  for  a  millimetre  or  more,  while  m 
Burning  a  yellowish  or  bro^vnish  coloration.  Occasionally  the  polilo 
is  discolored  aud  takes  on  a  greenish  tint.  The  variation  depenli 
upon  the  composition  of  the  potato,  and  is  more  or  leas  inflnanoid 
by  the  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity*  although  it  tloee  not  depoid 
entirely  upon  this  property.  Where  the  growth  is  abundant  and  col- 
ored, there  is  but  little  difference  between  it  and  the  growth  ot  B. 
coll  communis. 

Litmua-mOk.— This  medium  serves  for  the  differentiation  of  B» 
typhosus  from  B.  coli  commnuis.     The  typhoid  bacillus  grows  abuB* 
dautly  in  it,  fails  to  produce  coa^^ilation  even  at  the  end  of  mauf  J 
weeks,  and  forms  so  little  acid  as  to  produce  only  a  faint  lilac  tint  I 
After  this  preliminary  acid  production,  some  forms  produce  alkali  to  " 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  a  deep  blue  coloration  of  the  in^ 
dium.     As  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  incapable  of  splitting  up  lactose  it 
is  probable  that  the  small  amount  of  acid  originally  produced  ooiMi 
from  traces  of  dextrose  conlained  in  the  medium. 

Blood  Serum.— Upon  this  medium  B.  typhosuB  shows  a  radj 
growth,  similar  to  that  of  B.  coli  communis.     No  liquefaction  oodUi- 
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Femientatmt. — None  of  the  sugars— glucose,  Baccliarose,  lactose, 
— is  fermeotetl,  neither  ia  glycerin  split  up.  Glucoee  is  converted 
into  acid,  but  there  is  no  gas  production* 

EeductioQ  is  effected,  although  less  actively  than  by  B.  coli  com- 
munis. Litmus  is  decolorized,  and  indigosulphate  of  soda  aod 
nitrates  are  also  reduced,  but  in  very  small  amounts, 

Pathogemcify, — In  human  beiugs  B,  typhosus  is  the  stated  cause 
of  a  specific  disease — namely,  typhoid  fever.  Its  special  foci  of 
localization  and  development  are  the  nodular  lymphatic  structures  of 
the  intestines  and  of  the  mesentery.  Very  soon  the  organism  gains 
entrance  to  the  spleen,  the  bone  marrow,  liTer,  and  gall  bladder, 
where  a  rich  development  also  takes  place.  In  the  spleen  and  ab- 
dominal lymphatic  glaads  the  bacilli  exist  in  Eoogloea-like  masses. 
More  rarely  the  lungs,  kidney b^  and  central  nervous  system  become 
the  seats  of  development.  One  of  the  especial  properties  of  the  bacil- 
lus is  to  cause  proliferation  of  lymphatic  and  endothelial  cells,  a 
peculiarity  upon  which  some  of  the  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid 
fever  depend.  The  hyperplastic  organs  in  certain  stages  of  the 
process  undergo  necrosis,  which  in  the  intestines  is  followed  by  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  the  disease — the  typhoid  ulcers.  A  similar 
necrosis  of  tissue,  ©itlier  microscopic  or  macroscopic,  appears  in  the 
abdominal  glands,  spleen,  and  liver.  In  the  last  organ  these  foci  are 
of  microscopic  size,  very  numerous,  and  are  generally  known  as  ''lym- 
phoid nodules."  The  bile  is  a  favorite  breeding-place  for  the  organ- 
isms^ which,  having  once  gained  entrance,  may  persist  for  Jnonths, 
or  even  years,  after  the  original  disease  has  disappeared  (Welch, 
Meaner,  Gushing,  Miller,  and  others).  One  of  their  accessory  effects 
ia  the  production  of  gall  stones,  which  have  been  also  experimentaUy 
produced  in  rabbits  (Gilbert,  Richardson).  From  the  kidneys  the 
bacilli  may  be  excreted  with  the  urine.  That  they  show  a  tendency 
to  persist  for  a  long  time  in  the  urinary  bladder  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  may  continue  to  be  voided  for  weeks  after  convalescence 
from  typhoid  fever  is  established,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  is 
perfectly  clear  and  free  from  pus  (Richardson).  In  jjurulent  nrine 
the  bacilli  have  persisted  for  two  years  (H.  K.  Young).  Special  locali- 
zations of  the  organism  may  take  place,  as  in  the  peritoneum,  menin- 
ges, and  bone,  producing  acute  inflammations.  A  common  post-ty- 
phoid osseous  infection  is  periostitis  with  cortical  ostitis,  in  which 
case  the  ribs  are  more  often  affected  than  other  paa^s  of  the  osseous 
sjfitem.  In  rare  cases  abscesses  in  voluntary -muscle  tissues  around 
joints,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  the  epididymis,  and  kidney  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  bacillus,  and  it  has  also  beau  found  in  infiammations 
of  the  joints,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  middle  ear,  and  in  ovarian 
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cyats.     Dmochowski  and  Janowksi  have  demonstmled  eiperimeEl- 

ally  the  pyogenic  action  of  B*  typhosug. 

lu  the  last  few  years  we  have  come  to  know  casea  of  typhoid  feter 
without  enteric  lesions.  On  clitiic&l  groundd  this  point  bad  akeadj 
been  mooted  by  Sidney  Phillips  and  J,  W,  Moore,  Kecently  Chiari 
and  Kraiis,  Plesner,  Hodenpyl,  NichollSj  and  Keenan  have  exumined 
into  this  question^  Besides  the  ordinary  forma  of  typhoid  feTer,  ft 
type  which  is  termed  typhoid  septicfomia*  in  which  no  special  lood 
manifestations  of  bacilli  are  found,  may  be  distingniBhed.  Another™ 
form  inchides  those  instances  of  localizatioiia  other  than  enteric  B 
The  organs  attacked  may  be  the  spleen^  the  kidneySi  or  the  cerebro 
Bpinal  meninges.  These  cases  are  designated  as  examples  of  pneumo 
typhoid,  nephro4yphoid,  cerebro-spinal  typhoid,  andspleno-iypboii 
Typhoid  bacilli  do  not  generally  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the  cif 
culatiog  bloody  and  it  is  the  exception  to  find  them  at  all  in  Wood 
cultures  made  duriug  life  with  proper  precautions,  although  noti 
few  such  instances  are  on  record-  In  the  majority  of  the  positiw 
cases  considerable  quaniities  (one  or  more  cubic  centimetres)  of  tio 
blood  were  used  for  making  the  cultures.  The  bacilli  may  be  traiffl- 
mitted  directly  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus,  in  which  case  the  fistaa 
may  be  still-born,  or  live  for  some  time  after  birth,  Ernst  described 
an  instance  in  which  the  child  four  days  after  birth,  by  ictaroa  and 
an  exanthem,  showed  evidences  of  such  a  general  infection,  hoedr 
ized  lesions  due  to  the  presence  of  these  organisms  in  the  fcetns  h^n 
thus  far  not  been  demonstrated.  The  tj^/hoid  bacillus  doea  not  poi- 
Bess  specific  pathogenicity  for  experimental  animals.  Mice»  gnio«»' 
pigs,  and  rabbits  succumb  to  inoculations  of  this  organism  very  mnck 
as  with  those  of  B»  eoli  communis.  Subcutaneous  iDoculations  inii) 
rabbits  and  dogs  have  produced  localized  abscesses.  When  deiiii 
has  occurred  in  inoculated  animals  the  clinical  and  pathological  pi^ 
tures  point  to  an  intoxication  rather  than  to  an  infection,  and  Bjm^ 
fatal  intoxications  can  b©  produced  by  cultures  sterilize<l  by  heilu^ 
or  filtration  (Sirotinin).  As  is  the  case  with  B.  ooli  oommomii 
although  these  animals  exhibit  intestinal  lesions,  the  spedal  Ino- 
phatic  apparatus  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  abdominal  G&vity  do  noi 
show  any  particular  involvement. 

Poison  PmduHmn, — Briefer  and  Praenkel  have  8eparate«l  froffl 
bouillon  cultures  a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  toialbmaim 
which  they  call  typhokixin.  The  chief  poison,  aecnrding  to  Pfetff«r, 
produced  by  the  typhoid  genn  is  intimately  bound  up  with  tlie  pp> 
teid  of  the  bacterial  cell,  and  goes  over  in  small  quantities  oolf  into 
the  fluids  in  which  the  bacilli  are  cultivated. 

ImmunmiUQn.~Mic%  gmuea-pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  goats  «i&te 
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immunized  by  injections  of  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  living 
or  sterilized  cultures.  The  blood  serum  of  such  immunized  animals 
ix)8sesses  protective  and  healing  properties,  which,  as  many  observa- 
tions go  to  show,  are  also  found  in  the  blood  serum  of  human  beings 
who  have  recovered  from  typhoid  fever.  According  to  Pfeiffer  this 
protective  property  is  specific,  is  produced  by  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
and  is  active  only  against  processes  set  up  by  this  organism.  Allied 
conditions  due  to  the  colon  bacillus  group  are  not  influenced.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  use  such  protective  and  healing  sera  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  in  human  beings,  but  thus  far  their  value 
has  not  been  settled.  Wright  and  Semple  have  immunized  human 
beings  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  steril- 
ized cultures.  The  blood  serum  of  these  individuals  possessed  im- 
munizing and  agglutinating  properties.  The  capacity  to  bring 
about  agglutination  is  commonly  observed  in  the  blood  serum  of 
human  beings  during  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during  and 
after  convalescence ;  this  also  appears  in  the  case  of  animals  which 
have  been  immunized.  Van  de  Yelde  injected  a  horse,  at  intervals 
for  two  years,  with  typhoid  bacilli.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
the  agglutination  capacity  of  the  serum  was  1 : 1,000,000,  whereas  the 
serum  of  healthy  animals  untreated  showed  no  action  in  dilutions 
of  1:20. 

Demonatraiion  of  Typhoid  Bacilhis  in  Dejections  of  Human  Beings, — 
The  dejections  of  human  beings  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  contain 
typhoid  bacilli.  The  isolation  of  these  bacilli,  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  B.  coli  communis,  B.  proteus,  etc.,  is  rendered  diflScult. 
Special  media,  among  the  best  of  which  are  those  suggested  by  Eisner 
and  Capaldi,  should  be  employed  (pages  580  and  585).  The  more 
characteristic  colonies  developing  upon  these  media  are  transferred 
to  glucose-agar  and  incubated  for  twenty-four  hours.  Only  such 
specimens  as  do  not  form  gas  are  tested  farther.  Eisner  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  bacilli  from  stools  in  fifteen  out  of  seventeen  cases,  at 
stages  of  the  disease  varying  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  sixth  week. 
Lazarus  obtained  positive  results  as  late  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  weeks. 
Many  other  bacteriologists  report  favorably  upon  this  method,  al- 
though instances  of  failure  have  not  been  uncommon. 

Bacillus  Dysenterle  (Shiga).— Found  by  Shiga  in  an  epidemic 
of  dysentery  in  Japan,  and  believed  by  him  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
disease.  A  similar  bacillus  has  been  found  by  Flexner  and  Barker  in 
the  dejecta,  and  at  autopsy  in  the  intestines,  in  numerous  cases  of 
acute  tropical  dysentery  occurring  among  the  American  soldiers  in 
Manila. 

Morphology  and  Cfdfnml  Properties, — The  bacillus  is  a  short  rod 
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with  rounded  ends,  aaporogeuous,  occurring  BiBgly  and  in  pairs,  very 
rarely  as  more  elongated  threads.  It  shows  great  sitmlarities  with 
the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  organism  staiais  in  the  usunl  dyes,  adi! 
with  methylene  blue  shows  deeply  staining  polar  bodies*  The  Gr*m 
and  Weigert  sliains  give  negative  results.  The  organisms  are  moAat- 
ately  motile.  In  old  cultures  are  seen  prooounced  iuvolution  forms^ 
consisting  of  small  coccus-like  fragments,  larger  irregularly  swoUftn 
rods  which  are  often  joined  together  in  short  chaiDS^  and  bent  or 
twisted  threads  with  sausage-like  swellings.  Growth  takes  place  &t 
the  room  temperature,  but  somewhat  better  in  the  thermoetak  On 
gelatin  plates  at  room  temperature  the  iudividual  colonies  appear, 
after  two  or  three  days,  as  round  [>oints  which  under  a  low  magnify- 
ing power  appear  faintly  yellow  and  finely  granulated.  At  the  end 
of  five  or  six  days  they  reach  their  full  size  and  the  dee|ier  coloiiiM 
then  show  a  central  nucleus  and  a  lighter  granular  j>eriphery,  whe 
on  the  surface  the  spreading  is  more  pronounced  at  the  periph«i 
portions  of  the  colony*  In  stab  cultures  the  growth  tukea  place  alo^g 
the  entire  track  of  the  needle.  Gelatiu  is  not  liquefied.  Colonies  in 
agar-agar  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  incubator  are  1 
than  when  gelatin  plates  are  employed,  those  in  the  depth  ap| 
round  or  lens-shaped,  white,  aemi-opaque,  and  faintly  gratmlifr 
whereas  those  ou  the  surface  show  a  central  nucleus  with  a  slightlT 
spreading  margin,  white  in  color  and  of  a  soft  consistence.  The  fnllT 
developed  colonies  may  reach  a  size  of  two  to  three  miUimetni 
in  diameter.  The  growth  upon  glycerin-agar  is  somewhat  le«* 
abundant  than  upon  ordinary  agar.  Growth  upon  blood  seniin  i* 
abundant,  but  not  particularly  characteristic.  Gas  is  not  formed  in 
any  of  the  sugars.  Bouillon  is  rendered  diffusely  cloudy,  and  alte 
some  days  a  slight  sediment  appears  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  tube-  A 
membrane  does  not  form  upon  the  surface,  although  in  old  cultawi 
fragments  of  growth  may  reach  the  surface,  and  are  likely  to  adhere 
at  the  edges  where  the  fluid  and  the  glass  meet,  especially  in  tte 
Erlenmeyer  flask.  On  potato  the  growth  varies,  being  sometim^^ 
invisible  or  nearly  so,  although  cover  slips  will  show  a  growth  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  surface.  At  other  times,  a  yellowish-brown  mem- 
brane appears,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  may  have  increased  coOr 
Biderably  in  thickness*  The  potato  is  not  discolored.  Indol  i» 
usually  not  demonstrable  until  the  end  of  several  days ;  some  varie- 
ties of  bacilli  seem  to  make  it  even  more  slowly  or  not  at  alh  Litnm^ 
milk  ia  slightly  acidified,  but  coagulation  does  not  occur  even  aft«i 
several  weeks, 

PaiJtogemcitjf.^Sluga.  observed  the  orgatusm  in  thirty-fouri 
in  the  dejecta  of  persons  suffering  from  dysentery,  and  In  two 
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€aBe^  in  tlie  integtiD&l  wall  and  in  the  mesenteric  glauds*  It  was 
never  found  in  the  dejections  of  healthy  indiYiduals,  nor  was  it 
discovered  in  any  one  of  several  eases  of  savere  diarrhoeas  in  the 
tropics  examined  by  the  writer,  who  confirmed  Shiga's  findings  in 
dysentery.  That  the  organism  is  pathogenic  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  agglutinated  by  the  diluted  blood  serum  of 
persons  suflFering  from  dysentery  *  Small  animals,  such  as  the  mouse, 
guinea-pig,  rabbit,  and  cat,  succumb  to  aubcutaueous  and  intra- 
peritoneal inoculations,  Guiuea-pigs,  to  whom  after  previous  alka- 
linizatioD  of  the  gastric  juice  bouillou  susijensions  of  the  organ- 
ism have  been  administered  through  a  catheter,  succumb  after  about 
five  days.  At  autopsy  the  small  intestines  are  found  to  be  hyperjemic 
and  to  contain  bloody  and  mucous  material  from  which  the  bacillus 
can  be  recovered  in  pure  culture.  Cats  to  whom  croton  oil  has  first 
been  administered  and  later  cultures  of  this  bacillus  develop  a  diar- 
rhoea, the  dejecta  containing  the  organism.  In  one  instance  in  which 
death  had  occurred  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  rectum  showed  an 
esceeaive  mucous  discharge  from  which  the  bacilli  could  still  be  cul- 
tivated (Shiga)*  The  introduction  of  the  oi^anism  id  to  the  stomach 
of  the  dog  was  followed  by  diarrhceic  stools  containing  the  bacilli, 
and  death  on  the  fifth  day,  tlie  upi)er  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
beiug  found  injected  and  filled  with  mucous  contents.  Hemorrhages 
had  taken  place  into  the  iutestinal  wall  ■  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestine  was  softened  and  covered  with  mucus*  B*  dysenteriie 
was  recovered  from  the  mucus  in  the  small  intestine.  The  dead  cul- 
tures are  pathogenic  fc^r  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  mice. 

Jmmnnizatioiu — Small  animals  can  be  immunized  by  the  injection 
of  cultures  killed  by  beiug  kept  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  temperature 
of  60""  C-  The  blood  aerum  of  these  animals  develops  agglutinating 
properties.  Shiga  injected  cultures  of  the  dead  organism  subcuta- 
neouisly  into  himself,  and  found  that  his  blood  developed  agglutinat- 
ing properties.  He  has  recently  obtained  a  serum  from  larger  ani- 
mals ivhich  he  believes  proved  of  distinct  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
a  small  number  of  cases  of  human  dysentery. 

Bacillus  pAiiAooxus.— Obtained  by  Kruse  and  Pasquale  from  a 
case  of  gangrenous  dysentery  which  they  examined  in  Alexandria  and 
from  the  liver  of  which  they  obtained  this  organism  in  pure  culture. 
It  is  possible  that  this  organism  may  lj€  identical  with  B,  dysenteric. 
It  resembles  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  its  general  properties.  The  par- 
allel cultures  upon  potato  showed  slight  differences.  The  chief  differ- 
ential point  is  in  connection  w^th  the  indol  reaction,  which  is  posi- 
tive with  this  organism. 

BACiLLua  MENiNGrriDis*— This  was  first  obtained  by  Neumami  and 
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3chaeffer  from  a  caa©  of  meningitis.  It  is  closely  rel&ted  to  tb§ 
typhoid  baciUue  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  behavior  in  cul- 
tures on  potato.  It  does  not  ferment  any  of  the  sugars.  In  animak 
it  exhibits  pyogenic  properties  probably  more  marked  than  thorn  d 
B.  tj  phostia.  As  there  were  no  typical  typhoid  lesions  in  their  caiK 
these  authors  considered  the  organism  as  probably  distinct  from  R 
ty  phosua— a  conclusion  that  is  not  borne  out  by  our  present  knowledge 

Bacillub  P8EUdo-T\tho8US  (Kruse).— Under  this  heatling  K™» 
groups  bacteria  closely  resembling  B.  typhosus,  which  have,  boweter, 
been  found  under  conditions  in  which  B,  tvphosns  was  snpposedta 
be  absent.  Careful  analysis  of  the  casea  suggests  a  different  eon^ 
sion ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  designation  is  badly  chosen. 

A  pseudo-typhoid  bacillus  was  described  by  Pansiui,  who  fcmiid 
it  in  four  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  three  of  which  followed  dyaeih 
tery.  No  essential  difference  (serum  reaction  not  tried)  oould  \^ 
found  between  this  orgauisin  and  B.  typhosus.  Babes  obtained  oo 
one  occasion  a  similar  organism  from  a  case  of  dysentery »  It  ii 
highly  probable  that  theHe  organisms  are  identical  with  or  elaeilj 
related  to  B,  dysenteriee, 

Lusener  isolated  an  organism  similar  to  the  foregoing  from  tlw 
cadaver  of  a  pig  that  had  been  infected  with  tetragenus.  He  obtaiB^ 
a  second  from  the  spleen  of  a  case  of  typhoid  that  ha4l  lain  for  niiift? 
days  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  pig^s  cadaver,  and  s  third  onirf 
a  sample  of  soil  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  a  fourth  fpoo 
the  Spree  water  suj>plied  to  Berlin,  and  a  fifth  from  an  oatljoMi 
which,  so  far  as  was  known^  had  been  used  only  by  healthy  hunUi 
beings.  Babes  oljtained  a  second  siiecimen  from  th©  cadaver  d  i 
mouse^  and  a  third  from  non-8nsi)ected  water. 

The  observation  of  Kemlingler  and  Schneider  on  the  oocuneo* 
of  typhoid  bacilli  in  external  nature  (in  water  and  earth),  and  alaob 
the  intestinal  canal  of  i>er8ou8  free  from  typhoid  fever,  proy>erly  be- 
longs in  this  place.  In  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  differeutiatioit 
they  made  use  also  of  media  upon  which  typhoid  bacilli  bad  alretd^^ 
grown,  and  in  which  the  organisms  isolated  by  them  falleil  t^j  detel'^P' 
Furthermore,  they  applied  to  them  the  serum-reaction  test  Thev 
examined  thirty^even  specimens  of  water  at  times  during  wliiA 
typhoid  epidemics  were  prevailing  as  well  as  in  the  intervals  betw^eo 
such  epidemics.  In  nine  instances  they  found  organisms  presenki 
the  characteristics  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  in  only  two  of  whiek] 
water  came  from  places  in  which  h  phoid  was  prevalent.  Thii 
specimens  of  earth  and  sand  gave  seven  positive  results.  Thov  foiaJ 
in  five  persons  suffering  from  leukaemia,  acute  tulierculosis  witho«t 
intestinal  lesions,  commencing  dysentery,  or  chronic  malaria,  ot^' 
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Ibids  showing  all  of  the  properties  of  B.  typhosus.  Kister  found  in 
water  which  was  obtained  from  a  suspected  spring  a  bacillus  showing 
a  great  similarity  to  B.  typhosus,  and  which  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  only  by  the  serum  reaction.  In  many  of  these  instances 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  organism  in  question  was  none  other 
than  B.  typhosus. 

Bacillus  Monadifobmis.— Obtained  by  Messea  from  typhoid  dejec- 
tions in  Naples,  and  by  Tavel  and  Lanz  from  pus  in  a  case  of  i)eri- 
tonitis.  It  is  a  short  rod,  actively  motile,  possessed  of  a  single  polar 
flagellum.  In  its  growth  it  resembles  the  colon  bacillus,  and  shows 
reduction  powers  similar  to  those  of  that  organism ;  it  fails,  however, 
to  produce  indol  or  to  coagulate  milk.  It  acidifies  milk  whey  only 
alightiy.  It  ferments  glucose,  and  to  a  less  extent  lactose.  It  has  no 
action  on  saccharose.     It  is  non-pathogenic  for  mice. 

Bacillus  Ictbrogenes.— Described  by  Guamieri  and  Vincent,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  liver  and  blood  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver.  Kruse  and  Pasquale  have  found  a  bacillus  resembling  it  in 
the  dejections  of  typhoid  cases,  while  Legendre  and  Bosc  have  also 
obtained  a  similar  organism,  both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  internal 
organs,  from  patients  exhibiting  disturbances  in  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.  The  organism  is  motile,  produces  indol,  ferments  glucose  and 
sometimes  lactose,  but  is  without  action  on  saccharose.  Milk  whey 
is  slightly  acidified.  The  organism  is  pathogenic  for  mice  and  guinea- 
pigs.  It  is  probably  a  pathogenic  colon  bacillus  failing  to  ferment 
saccharose. 

Group  of  Cnpsidafeii  Bacilli* 

Non-motile  bacilli  of  medium  size,  occurring  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in 
small  groups,  and  showing  little  tendency  to  the  formation  of  threads. 
Staining  by  Gram  and  Weigert  is  negative.  Occasionally  in  cultures 
and  almost  always  in  the  animal  body  the  organisms  show  a  distinct 
tendency  to  become  surrounded  with  a  gelatinous  membrane  or  cap- 
sule. All  these  organisms  are  closely  allied  to  the  colon  group,  differ- 
ing from  the  members  of  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  greater  thickness  of 
the  individual  organisms,  iu  the  more  uniform  development  of  the 

*  Besides  the  capsulatcd  bacilli  dcscriljed  in  this  chapter  Migula  enumerates 
the  following  additional  varieties:  B.  capsulatus  (Pfeiffer),  highly  pathogenic  for 
white  and  house  mice.  Bacterium  canalis  (Mori),  obtained  from  canal  water; 
pathogenic  for  mice.  B.  Nicolaieri,  obtained  from  a  case  of  purulent  nephritis, 
pathogenic  for  mice.  B.  Chinense  (Hamilton),  cultivated  from  Chinese  ink; 
highly  pathogenic  for  white  mice.  B.  endocarditidis  (Weichselbaum),  obtained 
from  a  cardiac  thrombus  and  infarcts  of  the  spleen  and  kidney  of  a  man  ;  pathogenic 
for  rabbits.  B.  pseud okeratomalacifl^  (Loeb),  obtained  from  a  case  of  kerato- 
malacia  infantum ;  pathogenic. 
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mucigenous  capBule,  and  ike  complete  absence  of  motilitv.  Certain 
cnltural  diflerences  between  fclie  two  gfoujjs  are  also  obserTed*  the 
chief  one  beiog  the  more  abundant  growth  of  the  capBulated  orgm- 
isms,  and  in  gelatin  stabs  the  characteristio  nail-like  tigure  produaed 
by  them.  This  group  of  organisms  is  widely  disseminated  in  nature, 
being  present  also  in  the  animal  body  upon  the  oral  and  nasal  mncooi 
membrane  and  in  the  intestine.  Some  varieties  are  concerned  mih 
definite  pathological  processes. 

Bacillus  Abrogenes.  St/noni/ni^,  —  Bacterium  lactis  aerc^eoes 
(Escherich),  Milchsaure  Bacillus,  Bacillus  pyogenes.  Bacterium aeet- 
icum,  etc.  It  was  first  isolated  by  Escherich,  who  found  it  to  be  a 
normal  inhabitant  of  the  intestine  of  sucklings,  especially  of  the  upper 
part.  Later  it  was  repeatedly  found  in  the  fteees  of  adults^  in  sour 
milk,  in  cheese,  in  the  air»  and  in  water* 

Morpkohr^y  and  Cidittral  Pmj>crh*€5. ^Non-motile,  short  rods  witli 
rounded  ends,  some  of  which  are  so  short  as  to  appear  coocua-Uke- 
They  vary  from  0*5  to  1  /i  in  width,  and  from  1  to  2  /*  in  length* 
They  occur  singly,  in  pairs,  aud  somerimes  in  threads  up  to  6  /*  or 
even  longer*  They  do  not  stain  by  Gram's  method*  They  atsaspo- 
rogenous* 

Gelatin*— The  deep  colonies  are  round,  granular,  and  of  a  gmj- 
ish-brown  color ;  the  superficial  ones  are  larger,  of  a  porcelain-white 
color,  the  centres  being  granulated  and  the  whole  colony  appaarb^ 
soft,  slimy,  and  opaline.  Ttie  gelatin  stab  gives  a  growth  resembling 
a  nail  with  a  round  head.  The  isolated  colonies  in  the  depth  attaio 
to  a  considerable  size  and  are  white.  In  old  cultures  the  medium 
sometimes  assumes  a  brownish  coloration.     There  is  no  liquelactidit 

Agar-agar. — The  plate  colonies  are  larger  and  soiuewhat  mme 
opariue  than  in  gelatin ;  otherwise  their  properties  are  similar*  Tl]i> 
nail-like  growth  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  stab  aa  in  the  prariooi 
medium* 

Bouillon* — Bouillon  becomes  cloudy  on  the  surface  and  a  slimy 
membrane  forms,  while  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  occnpied  by  i 
stringy  sediment* 

Potato.— Growth  is  abundant,  yeUowish-white  in  color,  succulent : 
gsB  bubbles  often  form  upon  the  surface.  The  cultures  develop  n 
cheese-like  odor* 

Milk  is  quickly  rendered  acid  and  coagulated.  The  ooagulum  i» 
often  torn  apart  by  the  rich  gas  formation* 

Fennentaf ion,— The  several  sugars  are  quickly  fermented,  and  llie 
gas  formatiou  in  gelatin  and  agar  depends  upon  the  presence  of  su^ 
in  the  media.  The  acids  formed  from  sugars  are  chiefly  acetic,  lactic, 
and  formic,  the  gases  consisting  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrpg^eu- 
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Opinioiis  are  divided  with  reepect  to  tlie  production  of  indol,  some 
authors  (Wilde)  denying  such  a  property  to  the  orgamsm.  On  the 
other  hand,  undoubted  specimena  of  this  organism  produce  indol 
after  eeveral  day  a'  growth  in  the  thermostat. 

One  of  the  chief  f auctions  of  thii*  bacillus  is  the  production  ol 
spontaneous  coagulation  in  milk.  The  organism  gains  entrance  into 
the  intestinal  canal  of  human  beings  or  animals  with  cow's  milk^  and 
perhaps  through  the  air.* 

Paihogeniciiy. — Its  most  marked  imthogenicity  is  shown  in  asso- 
ciation with  inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  as  the  cause  of 
purulent  cystitis  and  pyelo-nephritis,  in  which  case  the  urine  has  a 
slightly  acid  reaction.  The  organism  has  been  described  under  a 
variety  of  names-  A  similar  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  lungs,  in 
hypostatic  congestion,  and  once  in  a  case  of  general  infection  in  a  hu- 
man being  associated  w^th  cholecystitis  (Flexner).  In  experimental 
animals  large  doses  are  necessary  tij  cause  death,  which  even  then  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  multiplication  of  the  organisms  so  much  as 
to  the  toxin  production.  Subcutaneous  injections  into  rabbits  produce 
localized  suppuration,  while  intraperitoneal  inoculation  in  guinea- 
pigs  and  mice  causes  a  fibrinopurulent  peritonitis,  with  a  moderate 
number  of  the  bacilli  present  in  the  blood,  and  a  marked  enteritis. 
The  bacilli  in  the  peritoneal  exudate  are  usually  somewhat  longer 
than  in  cultures  and  are  often  surrounded  by  a  typical  capsule.  Cul* 
tnree  injected  into  the  uriuary  bladder  give  rise  to  cystitis,  prorided 
the  urethra  is  ligatured  in  order  to  cause  damming  back  of  the  urine. 
The  bacilli  gain  entrance  to  the  bladder  either  upon  catheters  or 
directly  by  absorption  from  the  intestine  (Posler,  Lewin). 

BilciLLCS  Pneumonle,    Si/nonfjm . — Pneumobacillus  of  Friedlander. 

This  calculated  bacillus  was  described  by  Friedlander  in  1883, 
who  ascribed  to  its  action  lobar  pneumonia  in  man.  According  to 
Weichselbaum,  it  is  the  cause  of  this  disease  at  most  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases.  It  is  found  frequently  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  the  air  passages,  as  Tvell  as  in  the  atmosphere.  Bacil- 
lus pneumonia  may  ser^e  as  the  type  for  a  large  number  of  similar 
capsulated  and  pathogenic  bacilli  which  have  been  described  within 
the  last  few  years. 

*  B.  iierogeiiea  Ib  subject  to  pronouticed  vnriation  In  a  direction  which  would  tend 
to  c&nm  it  to  be  cou fused  with  B.  coH.  Ttie  dlffereDtlft]  dlAgtiosis  Is  sometlmca 
very  difllcult.  The  tnoet  important  poiuts  are,  probably,  the  Immobility,  the  rapid 
coagislatiou  of  milk,  the  fonnatioD  of  gaa.  and  the  growth  upon  potato.  Indol  pro- 
duction, which  hitherto  has  been  considered  a  point  of  differentiation,  is  not  reli- 
able, altliough  in  general  the  aerogenea  produces  less  Indol  and  acts  teaa  constantly 
in  this  respect  than  do  tnenihers  of  the  colon  group  proper. 
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Morphology  ami  CtiUftnil  Properties.— In  morpbologj  and  cultural 
properties  this  bacillus  is  closely  related  to  B.  aerogenes.  Old  gelada 
cultures  of  tlie  former,  however,  show  a  marked  brown  discoloratioD 
on  the  medium.  Further  differences  are  found  in  its  action  upoa 
milk,  which  is  not  coagulated  except  ooGasiouallv  and  bj  oertam 
apeeimens  of  the  organism.  Lactose  and  glucose  are  fermented, 
although  gas  and  acid  furmation  are  distinctly  less  than  i^-ith  fi. 
aerogenes.  The  acids  formed  upon  fermentation  are  acetic,  formic, 
and  succinic.  Alcohol  is  also  said  to  be  formed.  In  growths  upon 
pctato  and  gelatin,  according  to  Fermi,  a  diastatic  ferment  is  prcf 
dueed,     Indol  is  not  formed.     As  obtained  fr<jm  the  animal  bodjaod 
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at  times  from  gelatin  and  other  cultures  the  Imcilli  are  prorided  vidi 
distinct,  remiily  stiiiniug  capsules. 

Faikogetiicihj.—^ett^T  found  the  organism  in  four  aad  one-half  pif 
€ent>  of  cases  examined  in  the  normal  sputum  of  man;  BcflM^ 
obtained  it  several  timea  from  the  normal  respiratory  passag^as,  And 
Pansini  isolated  it  from  tuberculous  sputum.  The  belief  expnmiti 
by  Friedlauder  that  this  organism  was  the  cause  of  croupoui  poea- 
monia,  has  been  shown  through  the  studies  oi  Weichselbaum  mi 
many  others  to  be  erroneous.  It  is,  however,  not  infre<inently  ean- 
earned  with  the  production  of  lobular  inflammations  of  the  lung*  *wl 
has  been  found  in  secondary  lung  absoeHS  following  loliar  pnetuDODli 
(Flexner),  and  in  abscess  of  the  hiug  (Cohn),  Sydney  Wolf  h 
it  from  cases  of  empyema,  and  it  has  been  found  in  other  dii 
such  as  pericarditis^  parotitis,  otitis  media,  angina,  endocmniitis,  ^ 
cer  of  the  cornea,  pyelonephritis,  cystitis^  and  angiocholitis*  as  weU 
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as  in  a  Buppurating  hEBmatoma  of  tlie  scrotum.  From  such  local  de- 
velopmeDts  Bepticfemias  have  resultecL  Small  animalB,  mice,  guinea- 
pigs,  and  rabbita  are  susceptible  to  its  action.  Hubcutaneous  inocu- 
lation in  mice  will  cause  death  iu  from  twentj-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  with  the  production  of  general  infection.  Special  localizations 
in  the  serous  membranes  m^y  occur.  Similar  inoculationB  in  rabbits 
often  produce  localized  abseesses,  whereas  intraperitoneal  inocula- 
tion is  more  apt  to  cause  fatal  infection.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
guinea-pig. 

Bacillus  OzM£^m  Syiimujms, — ^B.  capsulatus  mucosus  (Fascb* 
ing),  B*  mucosus  ozmum  (Abel). 

This  organism  was  at  first  confounded  by  Thost,  Babes,  and  Hajek 
with  Friedliinder'fl  bacillus.  The  distinctions  were  pointed  out  by 
Abel  and  Lowenberg,  A  careful  comparative  study  has  been  made 
by  Wilde  (1896). 

Morphohjtjy  ami  Culkiral  Properties, — ^In  morphology  the  organism 
resembles  B,  pneumonias.  It  decolorizes  by  Gram,  and  is  non-motile. 
The  chief  differential  points  are  brought  out  in  the  cultures.  The 
colonies  are  more  transparent,  softer,  and  more  mucoid  than  is  the 
c^ase  with  the  other  organisms.  In  stab  cultures  the  nail-like  form 
witli  rounded  head  is  less  pronounced  on  account  of  the  tendency  of 
the  growth  to  spread  over  the  entire  surface.  Again,  this  organism 
is  also  more  susceptible  to  external  influences.  Growth  ceases  at 
temperatures  about  irf  C,  and  strongly  alkaline  and  acid  media  are 
not  suitable  for  ite  development.  It  dies  more  quickly  on  potato. 
Milk  is  not  coagulated,  and  gas  is  only  rarely  formed  in  sugar 
media,  and  then  in  minimum  quantities.  Lactose  bouillon  is  ren- 
dered very  slightly  acid,  in  all  probability  through  action  on  the 
minimal  quantities  of  a  second  carbohydrate,  and  not  upon  the  lac- 
tose itself.  Growth  on  potato  is  colorless  and  slime-like,  and  only 
rarely  are  gas  bubbles  included.     Indol  is  not  formed. 

Its  chief  importance  attaches  to  the  regular  occurrence  of  this 
organism  in  o;^tena*  In  plate  cultures  from  such  cases  it  is  found, 
when  not  present  in  pure  cultiireHj  to  be  the  predominating  organism. 
A  somewhat  similar  bacillus^  it  must  be  a*lmitted,  has  been  isolated 
from  cases  of  purulent  ulceration  of  the  nasopharynx,  purulent  rhi- 
nitis, and  syphilitic  coryza.  Mice  are  \'ery  susceptible  to  inocula- 
tion, being  killed,  according  to  Abel,  by  minimal  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions. The  bacilli  are  abundant  in  the  blood.  Guinea-pigs  resist 
subcutaneous  inoculation,  but  die  after  intrapulmonary  and  intra- 
peritoneal injections.  The  exudates  of  the  serous  cavities  present  a 
slimy  apfiearance.     Babbits  are  relatively  resistant 

Bacillus  Ehinosclehomatis.— First  demonstrated  by  von  Frisch 
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in  miuroscoplo  sections  of  the  nasal  tumor,  and  cultiTated  hj  PaltaiJ 
and  von  EiseUberg.  This  organism  was  also  inelnded  in  the  com- 
parative studies  of  Wilde. 

Morphology  arid  Cttltiiml  Properties. — The  morphology  and  cnltiiwl 
characteristics  are,  according  to  Wildfij  largely  the  same  us  those  of 
B.  ozsenpe*  One  point  of  distinction  is  the  complete  absence  of  ca*  ^ 
pacitj  to  ferment  the  sugars,  although  its  growth  upon  potato  at  higli  ■ 
temperatures  is  said  to  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  gas  bubbles. 
Upon  potato  it  is  usually  not  distinguishable  from  the  preceding 
organism,  although  sometimes  a  brownish  and  opaque  coat  may  be 
developed.  In  cover-slip  preparations  and  in  tissues  hardened  in 
alcohol  the  organism  decolorizes  by  Gram, 

Pailiogemcity, — The  bacilli  are,  according  to  Kruse,  characienetic 
for  the  lesioDS  of  rhinoscleroraa,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  and 
regularly  obtained  in  cultures,  often  without  the  admixture  of  other 
organisms.  In  the  pathological  condition,  which  is  of  the  natoie  of 
the  granulation  tumor,  the  organisms  appear  in  masses,  usually  em- 
bedded in  the  slimy  material  which  they  have  formed,  Stjmetimes 
they  appear  siugly  in  the  swollen  cells  (cells  of  Mikulicz)  surrounded 
by  oapsides.  The  mauner  of  their  arrangement  in  tissues,  as  well  as 
their  constant  presence,  oflfers,  of  course,  strong  presumiitiun  that 
organism  stands  in  a  causal  Telation  with  the  pathological  pi 
Stepanow  inoculated  pure  cultures  into  tlie  anterior  chamber  of 
eye  of  guinea-pigs,  producing  a  granulation  tissue  suggestive  of  Urn 
morbid  process  in  human  beings.  The  pathogenicity  for  animftb 
differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  Friedliinder's  bacillus  and  the 
ozeena  bacillus*  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  can  be  kiUed  by  injecting; 
large  doses  intraperitoneally,  but  only  small  numbers  of  the  bacilli 
are  found  in  the  blood. 

Diferential  i>/(//jr>^o^i^.— Friedlander's  bacillus,  B*  ozien^,  and  B 
rhiuoscleromatis  are  difficult  to  separate  from  one  another.  The 
slight  differences  in  cultural  jiroiierties  scarcely  suffice,  inasmuch  a0 
there  are  intermediate  transitions  in  colony  formation,  and  even  ii 
action  upon  milk  and  sugars.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dlfferaih 
tiate  the  organisms  by  means  of  Pfeiffer's  reaction— in  Wilde's  haiidl 
with  negative  results,  jirobably  because  most  of  his  ml>bits  died  ol 
marasmus.  The  serum  of  one  rabbit  which  had  been  imnaunisadio 
B,  rhinoscleromatis  was  active  also  against  Friedliinder's  baciUiB, 
whereas  it  showed  less  action  against  B*  ozaBUfP.  Kraus,  on  the  otbar 
hand,  has  found  that  subcutaneous  injections  of  dead  rhinosckromi 
bacilli  produce  the  capacity  of  agglutination  in  the  blood  serum,  this 
blood,  however,  having  no  action  on  Friedlander's  bacillus,  Oa  ibe 
other  hand,  animals  inoculated  mth  dead  Friedlanders  bacilli  gifBi 
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serum  which  is  active  for  B.  rhinoscleromatis.  These  results  are  still 
so  doubtful  as  not  to  justify  us  in  passing  finally  upon  the  question 
of  identity  or  difference  in  regard  to  these  organisms. 

Bacillus  Capsulatus  Sefhcus.  Synonym. — B.  proteus  hominis 
capsulatus,  Bordoni-Uffreduzzi. 

First  described  by  Bordoni-XJffreduzzi,  Banti,  and  Bonome,  and 
probably  identical  with  a  bacillus  also  obtained  by  Howard  in  the 
United  States.  These  organisms  have  been  isolated  from  a  variety 
of  general  infective  processes  in  human  beings.  They  agree  in  many 
resx)ects  with  Friedlander's  bacillus.  They  differ,  however,  in  that 
in  some  instances  the  organisms  in  sections  of  hardened  organs  were 
found  by  Bordoni-Uffreduzzi  to  stain  by  Gram's  method.  In  cultures, 
moreover,  the  short  individuals  are  refractory  to  Gram's  stain, 
whereas  the  longer  threads  decolorize  easily.  Howard,  who  obtained 
his  organism  from  a  case  of  chronic  cystitis,  pyelitis,  and  pyelo- 
nephritis, found  that  the  organism  was  pleomorphic,  grew  very  luxu- 
riantly on  potato,  was  a  rapid  gas-producer,  but  did  not  decolorize 
by  Gram's  method.  This  group  of  bacilli  is  distinguished  from  the 
pneumobacillus  of  Friedlander  by  a  greater  virulence.  Minute  quan- 
tities of  cultures  of  the  blood  of  animals  dead  of  the  disease  are  fatal 
in  subcutaneous  inoculations  of  mice.  Somewhat  larger  doses  kill 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  Howard  mentions  pathogenicity  for  both 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  By  rejyesAed  cultivations  on  artificial  media 
the  virulence  is  gradually  lost,  in  which  cases  the  only  remaining 
differential  point  as  compared  with  Friedlander's  bacillus  would  be 
the  reaction  to  Gram's  stain. 

Group  of  B,  E)deritidi8, 

All  these  various  bacilli  are  closely  related  to  B.  typhosus  and  B. 
coli  communis,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  as  constituting  an 
intermediate  group  of  microorganisms.  The  type  of  this  group  can 
be  chosen  indifferently  in  B.  enteritidis  of  Gartner,  or  in  the  hog- 
cholera  bacillus  of  Salmon  and  Smith.  On  account  of  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  its  properties  have  been  so  well  worked  out  and  estab- 
lished, this  organism  could  have  been  selected  with  greater  propriety 
than  that  which  supplies  the  name  to  the  group,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  German  writers  have  so  hopelessly  confused  the  hog-cholera 
bacillus  with  the  swine-plague  bacillus — a  totally  different  organism 
belonging  to  the  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  group  of  bacilli — that  for 
the  present  at  least  an  extrication  from  such  confusion  can  scarcely 
be  hoped  for. 
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Bacillus  Enteritibis,— Obtained  bj  Gartner  from  the  fleak  ol  a 
cow  which  had  been  slaughtered  because  of  disease  of  the  iataetiDei, 
and  from  the  Bpleen  of  a  mau  who  had  suc^unibed  to  infectiou  after 
eating  the  fleeh  of  this  animal.  Similar  organisms  hare  been  d^ 
scribed  by  Karlioski,  who  obtained  it  from  a  non-fatal  case  of  ©eat- 
poisoning;  by  Lubarsch,  whofcie  orgauism  came  from  the  organs  da 
child  supposed  to  have  died  from  Winckere  disease;  and  by  Dorlmm 
from  the  liver  of  a  person  dea^I  of  meat-poisoning  in  an  epidemic  cm 
curring  in  Chattorton  in  Enghmd.  Closely  related,  if  not  identic^U 
are  several  bacilli  obtained  from  ineat-poisonitig  by  Tan  Ermeog^m 
and  KaBBche,  Gaflfky  and  Paak,  etc.  (pages  662  and  663), 

Morpholuijy  and  Cfdlttral  Fmperties.Shovit  thick,  motile  baeiUit 
in  part  surrounded  by  capsules,  and  often  staining  irre^Url^. 
Gram's  stain  is  negative.  Asporogenous,  In  plate  cultures  Iba  col- 
onies are  pale  gray  in  color,  translucent,  round  in  form,  saggesttQg 
the  colonies  of  B.  aerogenes.  On  potato  there  is  a  grayiflh-wMte  to 
grayish-yellow,  shiningj  membranous-like  growth.  The  growth  cm 
gelatin  or  agar-agar  is  very  similar  to  that  of  B,  aerogenes.  Acaofd^ 
ing  to  Petri,  indol  is  not  formed,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  ei 
ually  this  substance  appears  in  the  cultures,  although  it  may 
absent  the  first  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours.  The  statement 
Lubarsch  that  milk  is  coa^^ulated  ia  evidently  erroneous.  THie  dn^ 
acteristic  appearance  i>r(->duced  in  milk  is  due  to  an  alkali  which  maj 
succeed  a  transient  acid  stage  when  the  oi^anisms  grow  in  cohtad 
with  air.  After  a  few  day»  the  milk  medium  assumes  a  further  elm- 
acteristic  opalescent  ap[>earance  due,  according  to  Gushing^  to  tk 
solution,  through  the  action  of  the  alkali,  of  the  fatty  membraDei 
surrounding  the  casein  molecules.  Gas  is  formed  in  dertrcsa, 
not  ia  lactose  or  saccharose*  The  minute  bubble  of  gas  which 
pears  in  the  fermentation  tubes  in  lactose  media  is  probably  dm 
the  accidental  inclusion  of  a  second  carbohydrate,  poesibly  dextiM 
( Gushing). 

Pathogenicity, — The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  organism  is  tbfi 
cause  of  meat- poisoning  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  patho^enici^  (i 
man.  In  the  organs  of  individuals  who  have  succumbed,  orgaaifio^ 
were  found  in  smears  or  in  the  sections  of  various  organs.  The  flol 
of  animals  containing  this  bacillus  is  poisonous  even  ^ter  cookto^ 
The  period  of  incubation  in  human  beings  after  the  ingestion  of  OTick 
flesh  varies  from  twenty-four  hours  to  se?en  days.  Mice»  guitM^ 
pigs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  goats,  and  lambs  are  suaeeptible  to  exiKni- 
mental  inoculation,  while  dogs,  cats,  rats,  chickens,  and  sparroiiiiW 
refractory.  Mice  and  guinea-pigs  succumb  not  only  to  subcutaniw>* 
injection,  but  also  to  feeding  with  the  microorganism.     The  bacilli 
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are  found  in  groups  in  the  infected  organs  just  as  has  been  noted  for 
the  colon  and  typhoid  bacilli.  In  animals  poisoned  with  the  organ- 
ism there  are  intense  enteritis,  swelling  of  the  f  ollicles,  and  sometimes 
intestinal  hemorrhages. 

Bacillus  of  Hog  Cholera.  Synonym.— B.  cholerse  suis.  First 
clearly  described  by  Theobald  Smith  in  1886.  Studied  and  differen- 
tiated from  the  bacillus  of  swine  plague  and  other  organisms  of  infec- 
tious swine  diseases  by  Th.  Smith,  Welch  and  Clement. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties . — The  bacilli  of  hog  cholera 
apX>ear  as  short  rods  with  rounded  ends,  averaging  from  1  to  2  /t  in 
length  and  about  0.6  /x  in  breadth.  Longer  or  shorter  forms  may 
occur.  The  bacilli  are  actively  motile  and  grow  readily  on  all  the 
ordinary  culture  media  at  temx)eratures  between  30"^  and  38^  C.  They 
do  not  liquefy  gelatin.  The  growth  on  gelatin  and  on  agar-agar  has 
a  grayish  or  whitish  color,  often  with  a  bluish  translucence.  Bouillon 
cultures  present  a  diffuse  cloudiness  with  a  whitish  sediment,  but  with- 
out a  surface  membrane.  The  growth  on  potato  assumes  generally  a 
brownish  or  yellowish  tint,  but  it  may  be  white,  and  sometimes  is 
indistinct,  even  when  microscopically  the  growth  is  abundant.  Bacilli 
are  killed  by  exposure  for  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  58°  C.  In 
cover-slip  preparations  from  fresh  juices  and  tissues  of  animals  dead 
of  hog  cholera  the  bacilli  stain  readily,  and  for  the  most  part  uni- 
formly, with  the  ordinary  anilin  stains.  If  stained  specimens  be 
treated  with  acetic  acid  many  bacilli  appear  with  a  clear  centre  and 
stained  margin,  which  may  I)e  either  uniform  or  slightly  thicker  at 
the  poles.  Polar  staining  is  sometimes  observed.  Various  irregu- 
larities in  staining  appear  in  old  cultures.  The  growth  in  milk  is  the 
chief  cultural  characteristic.  There  may  be  a  transient  acidity  which 
is  followed  by  alkalinization,  the  development  of  an  opalescent  appear- 
ance, and  the  formation  of  a  conspicuous  bluish  ring  at  the  surface  of 
the  medium.  Dextrose  is  fermented.  The  organism  has  no  action 
on  lactose,  although  in  lactose  Ix>uillon  free  from  muscle  sugar  a  bub- 
ble of  gas  may  form  upon  the  surface,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  sec- 
ond carbohydrate  in  the  original  milk-sugar. 

Pathogenicity. — In  nature  it  most  commonly  occurs  in  a  disease 
in  hogs.  The  lesions  in  the  intestines  spoken  of  as  "*  buttons"  are  the 
most  characteristic.  Scarcely  less  common,  but  much  less  typical 
than  these,  are  diffuse  and  circumscribed  areas  of  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation in  the  intestinal  mucosa.  Necrotic  foci  similar  to  these  but- 
tons may  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body  besides  the  intestine,  and 
small  yellowish  or  yellowish- white  or  reddish  necroses  are  common 
in  the  liver.  More  rarely  areas  of  pneumonia  are  found  in  which  the 
hog-cholera  bacillus  is  present  in  the  lungs.  Not  infrequently  these 
Vlo.  XIX.— 42 
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pmeumonias  are  cauded  by  the  swine'-plagiie  bacillos  (see  page  688)^  ot  i 
a  mixture  of  the  Bwine-plagne  bacillus  and  the  hogK^holara  baciUua 
(Welch  and  Clement).  HogKjbolera  bacilli  are  pathogenic  for  rath 
bits,  mice,  giiinea-pigs,  and  pigeons.  Inoculations  succeed  whetbir 
the  injections  be  made  sabcutaneouslyj  into  the  serous  caTities,  of 
into  the  blood.  In  fatal  cases  in  rabbits  necrotic  patches  and  diph- 
theritic exudates  are  found  in  the  intestinal  mucosa^  and  numerous 
necroses  in  the  liver.  The  bacilli  tend  to  grow  in  clumps,  and  nuiy 
be  obtained  from  the  diseased  organs  and  in  smaUar  numbers  from 
the  blood. 

Bacillus  Icteroibes.    Synonym. — ^BaciUus  of  yellow  fever,    Db*  fl 
covered  by  Saranelli  in  1896  in  the  cadavers  of  persons  dead  of  yet- 
low  fever,  and  beUeved  by  him  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
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Moi*phohijy  and  Culiuml  Prx^yeriks, — The  bacillus  ap{>ears  iu  uleii' 
der,  rod-shaped  forms,  2  to  4  ,'j  in  length  and  one-half  to  one-tbiid  aa 
wide.  In  cultures  i  t  shows  distinct  poly morphisto*  Thread-like  ftsd 
swollen  involution  forms  are  common  in  old  cultures.  In  artificial 
cultures  it  appears  chiefly  a^  a  diplobacillus,  occurriog  in  the  o^ 
gang  in  small  groups.  It  ii^  easily  stained  with  the  ordinary  anilio 
dyes.  Sometimes  the  centre  of  the  organism  contains  au  unsiaiiied 
spot.  Gram*s  stain  gives  negative  results.  The  bacillus  is  asporog- 
enous,  motile,  possessing  from  four  to  eight  long  fiagella.  It  i«  i 
facultative  anaeroluc.  It  grows  on  the  ordinary  culture  media  rendiH*  f 
Colonies  on  gelatin  are  round  or  kidney -shaped  and  granular*  It  V 
causes  no  liquefaction.  On  agar  incubated  at  37"^  C.  the  coloniaf 
are  round,  grayish,  and  faintly  iridescent.  Cultivated  at  tempeiir 
tures  of  22^  to  26''  C.  on  this  medium  they  are  opaque,  shining,  aoi 
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milk-like.  On  potato  there  is  a  fine  transparent  growth.  Bouillon 
is  diffusely  clouded.  There  are  no  precipitate  and  no  membrane.  A 
small  amount  of  indol  and  acid  are  produced.  According  to  Sanarelli 
lactose  is  but  little  affected,  whereas  glucose  and  saccharose  are  fer- 
mented more  strongly.  The  most  characteristic  appearance  is  in  lit- 
mus-milk, and  is  similar  to  that  found  with  the  bacillus  of  hog  chol- 
era. Gushing,  who  has  made  a  careful  comparative  study  of  this 
group  of  bacteria,  finds  that  the  bacillus  icteroides  agrees  with  the 
preceding  members  in  that  it  actively  ferments  dextrose,  but  is  with- 
out effect  upon  lactose  or  saccharose,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  last- 
mentioned  sugar  in  commerce  usually  contains  a  second  carbohydrate. 
The  similarity  in  cultures  exhibited  by  this  bacillus  to  the  hog- 
cholera  bacillus  has  been  pointed  out  by  Beed  and  Carroll,  who  from 
this  and  their  exx)eriments  upon  animals  consider  that  the  two  organ- 
isms may  be  identical. 

Pathogenicity. — The  conditions  under  which  the  organism  has  been 
found  in  human  beings  have  led  Sanarelli  to  regard  it  as  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever,  for  which  assumption  the  evidence  is  as  yet  insuffi- 
cient. Most  experimental  animals  are  susceptible.  Birds,  however, 
seem  to  be  refractory.  Continued  cultivation  outside  of  the  body  is 
associated  with  a  loss  of  virulence.  Injections  subcutaneously,  into 
the  circulation,  or  into  the  serous  cavities  cause  the  death  of  mice, 
guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.  Intravenous  injections  into  dogs  are  also 
followed  by  characteristic  results.  In  the  last-named  animal  bloody 
vomiting,  hsematuria,  albuminuria,  hemorrhagic  gastroenteritis,  jaun- 
dice, and  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  have  been  noted. 
Necroses  in  the  liver,  similar  to  those  which  appear  in  this  organ  in 
animals  inoculated  with  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera  have  been  observed 
in  the  dog,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit  (Beed  and  Carroll). 

Poison  Production, — B.  icteroides  produces  a  virulent  poison. 
Filtered  bouillon  cultures  give  rise  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  cats,  dogs, 
goats,  asses,  and  horses  to  8ymi)tom8  of  intoxication  similar  to 
those  following  injections  of  the  cultures.  The  symptoms  in  the  dog 
are  the  same  as  those  following  intravenous  injections  of  the  culture. 
Sanarelli  had  the  temerity  to  inject  filtered  cultures  into  human 
beings  in  whom  he  claims  to  have  produced  the  typical  disease-pic- 
ture of  yellow  fever. 

Immunization, — With  repeated  and  regularly  increasing  doses  of 
the  poison  it  has  been  possible  to  immunize  various  animals,  includ- 
ing the  horse.  The  serum  obtained  from  these  immunized  animals 
has  generally  shown  distinct  protective  and  healing  action  in  exx>eri- 
mental  investigations.  This  serum  has  also  been  applied  to  human 
beings,  but  thus  far  without  marked  benefit.     An  agglutination  reao- 
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tion  towarda  this  bacillus  bae  been  fotmd  in  the  blood  of  persons  ( 
feiiDg  from  yellow  feTer. 

Bacilhis  Paeacolon,— First  described  bj  Widal,  in  1897^  wlio 
obtained  it  from  an  oesophageal  abscess  occurring  soma  years  aflei 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  With  this  organism  he  grouped  severJ 
others  ha^'ing  similar  characteristics,  such  as  Bacillus  psittacosifi  d 
Nocard,  and  the  microbe  of  septicaemia  in  the  calf  described  by 
Thomasseu.  A  similar  organism  was  isolated  from  the  blood  of  t 
patient  believed  to  be  sxiflFering  with  typhoid  fever  by  Gwyn,  hi 
Gwyo's  case  the  blood  serum  of  the  individual  agglutinated  this 
organism,  but  had  no  effect  upon  B.  typhosus.  Recently  Ciishijig 
has  isolated  from  an  abscess  of  the  rib,  which  appeared  during  oonfa- 
lescence  from  a  prolonged  fever  of  the  enteric  type,  a  simOar  organ- 
ism agglutinating  in  the  same  way  with  the  blood  of  the  patient,  tbe 
blood  having  no  effect  upon  B.  typhosus, 

Morphology  and  Culhtral  Properties, — The  organism  described  bf 
Widal  is  a  motile  bacillus,  decolorizing  by  Gram,  which  fails  ta 
liquefy  gelatin^  produces  a  clouding  in  bouillon  but  no  membraae. 
It  grows  on  potato  as  a  yellowish-green  film,  and  forms  a  small 
amount  of  gas  in  glucose  agar*  The  two  essential  ix)ints,  in  Widal's 
opinion,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  colon  family  ar©  the  abseiMe 
of  indol  production  and  of  fermentative  action  on  lactose.  Furths^ 
more,  the  organism  fermented  mannite.  Like  the  organisms  jnst 
mentioned,  it  presented  a  strong  agglutinating  action  with  the  pt- 
tient's  blood.  Gwyn  states  that  his  organism  also  fermented  Sft^ 
charose.  Cushing's  studies,  which  were  made  with  the  ii^ew  of  f&^ 
ing  the  fermentative  properties  of  these  several  organisms,  and  tbi 
paracolon  bacillus  isolated  by  him,  indicate  that  neither  Gwjii'« 
bacillus  nor  his  own  is  capable  of  fermenting  any  other  sugar  than 
glucose.  The  most  characteristic  reaction  is  found  in  milk,  in  wbieli 
it  produces  early  alkaJlDizatiDn,  with  the  subsequent  opalizing  modi- 
fication* On  potato  Gushing 's  hacUlus  and  the  paracolon  baeillascil 
Gwyn  behave  like  B.  typhosus* 

Pathogenicilif, — The  conditions  under  which  Widal 'a  and  Gushing*! 
paracolon  bacilli  were  obtained,  of  course,  speak  for  the  pathogtui 
character  for  human  beings  of  this  organism.  The  case  ia  not  m 
clear  with  Gwyu's  bacillus.  He  reports  no  animal  experimenlBy  and 
the  mere  fact  of  isolation  from  the  blood,  while  suggestive  of  paAc^ 
genici^,  might  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  occnifaDm 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  the  positive  serum  reaction.  Cashii^ 
injected  his  organism  into  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  mbbits.  Mice  sll^ 
cumbed  to  large  doses,  and  the  bacilli  were  found  in  the  org&Bs  a»J 
the  blood-     A  guinea-pig  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  a  loop  d  a 
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solid  caltare  developed  a  local  swelling,  from  which  the  animal  finally 
recovered.  Large  doses  of  cultures  injected,  intravenouslj  into  rab- 
bits produce  an  acute  illness,  and  sometimes  local  lesion  at  the  point 
of  injection,  from  which  the  animals  finally  recover. 

Immunization. — The  absence  of  marked  pathogenic  properties  for 
animals  makes  the  question  of  immunization  of  little  moment.  A 
more  important  point  for  consideration,  however,  presents  itself  in 
the  agglutination  phenomenon  which  follows  recovery  from  injections 
into  the  rabbit.  The  serum  of  animals  treated  in  this«way  acquires 
clumping  properties  of  high  degree.  Gushing  gives  an  instance  in 
which  active  clumping  occurred  in  dilutions  of  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred. He  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which  injections  of  the  bacil- 
lus of  hog  cholera  into  such  an  immunized  rabbit  failed  to  kill  the 
animal,  although  a  control  animal  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  from 
a  similar  injection.  The  animal  which  survived  also  developed  ag- 
glutinative properties  as  regards  B.  cholerae  suis.  Gushing  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  chief  differential  point  is  pathogenicity,  which 
serves  to  separate  B.  enteritidis  and  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera  from 
the  other  members  of  the  group,  while  remaining  examples  are  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  serum  reaction.  This  reaction  can  also  be 
utilized  for  separating  the  two  first-mentioned  organisms  from  other 
members  of  the  group.  Durham  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  that  bacilli 
of  this  general  group  have  probably  been  mistaken  hitherto  for  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  x)articularly  in  cases  presenting  the  clinical  features 
of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  intestinal  lesions  have  not  been  found,  but 
from  which  microorganisms  not  distinguishable  from  the  typhoid 
bacillus  by  the  ordinary  methods  have  been  cultivated.  Without  dis- 
cussing this  somewhat  sweeping  and  unsupported  view,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the  typhoid  bacilli 
of  certain  authors  which  have  the  power  of  gas  j)roduction  certainly 
belong  to  this  so-called  intermediate  group. 

Bacillus  Typhi  Murium.  Synonym. — Bacillus  of  mouse  typhoid. 
Isolated  by  Loeffler  during  a  spontaneous  ei)idemic  in  mice,  occurring 
in  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  Greifswald. 

Morphology  and  CultHral  Properties, — Actively  motile  rods,  resem- 
bling the  typhoid  bacilli,  which  sometimes  grow  into  filaments. 
Not  stainable  by  Gram's  method.  The  colonies  in  the  depth  are 
small,  round,  finely  granular,  yellow  to  brown  in  color,  while  on 
the  surface  they  are  spreading  with  irregularly  indented  edges  and 
delicate  furrows.  They  resemble  typhoid  colonies,  excepting  that 
they  are  more  granular  and  grow  more  rapidly.  Stab  cultures  show 
a  nail-like  growth,  the  head  l)eing  flat  in  form.  On  potato  a  white, 
moderately  abundant  membrane  forms,  while  the  surrounding  sub- 
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stauce  aasiimes  a  dirty  bluish-gray  color<  In  glucose-btmiUoa  gag  ii 
formed.  Accordiiig  to  Cusbing  other  sugars  are  not  fennent^d. 
Milk  is  not  coagtilatedf  but  an  alkaline  reaction  is  developed.  No 
statement  is  made  regarding  indol  production. 

PaihogemcUy. — The  bacilli  are  very  virulent  for  while  ai^d  gra? 
house  mice  aud  for  field  mice.  Subcutaneous  injections  and  feediiig 
are  both  effective.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  various  organs,  but  ai« 
especially  numerous  in  the  liver.  They  api>ear  in  clumps  inside  tifi 
capillaries,  surrounded  by  dead  liver  cells  and  emigrated  leucocytes. 
The  spleen  is  swollen*  Feeding  amses  death  in  from  iieven  to  four- 
teen days  with  the  picture  of  hemorrhagic  enteritis.  The  mesenteric 
glands  are  swollen,  and  the  orgaus  contain  bacilli-  Other  laboraton 
animals  (guinea-pigs^  ratSj  pigeons,  small  birds)  do  not  react  to  tli6 
ingestion  i)er  os,  but  succumb  in  from  tw^o  to  tea  days  to  subcutaueona 
inoculation.  Rabbits  react  only  with  a  lot.'al  focus  of  suppuratioi]. 
Mereschkowsky  has  described  a  similar  bacillus  which  producftl 
an  epidemic  among  marmots.  It  is  virulent  in  a  similar  way  to  ib 
bacillus  of  mouse-typhoid  for  house  and  field  mice*  These  orgiuusmd 
are  closely  related  to  the  meat-poisoning  bacilli  (see  below),  but  iw 
to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  feeding  exj>eriment«. 

Bacillus  F^caus  Alcaligenes.— Described  by  Petrushky,  wbo 
obtained  it  in  a  number  of  instances  from  fieces,  and  who  r^arded  it 
as  resembling  B.  typhosus.  Consists  of  actively  motile  bacilli,  sip- 
plied  wnth  flagella.  Asporogenous*  Negative  to  Gram*s  staiiu 
Growth  on  gelatin  similar  to  that  of  B,  typhosus.  Milk  is  not  eoag- 
nlated ;  alkali  is  produced.  It  is  said  not  to  ferment  sugars,  and  to 
grow  on  potato  with  the  production  of  a  moderately  thick  browmst 
membrane.  Oermano  and  Manila  state  that  tlie  organism  may  pro- 
duce slight  acidity  in  milk.  This  feature  has  been  not^d  as  the  fir»t 
stage  in  many  of  the  other  organisms  of  this  group.  It  shows  oo 
reactirm  with  the  serum  of  typhoid  cases. 

Bacillus  Breslayeensls.  —  Isolated  by  Van  Ermengem  lunl 
Kansche,  who  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  two  epidemics  of  meat- 
poisoning  in  Morseele  and  Breslau.  The  bacilli  are  asporogenam 
from  0.6  to  1.5  ;*  long,  and  about  one-third  as  thick.  They  ai* 
actively  motile,  possessing  four  to  twelve  long  flagella.  They  are  Dot 
stainable  by  Gram.  Cultures  are  in  general  like  those  of  B.  cdi. 
Milk,  how8%*er,  is  said  not  to  be  coagulated.  Dogs  and  cats  ^re  i^ 
mune*  Mice,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  respond  both  to  feeding  and  to  io- 
ocuktion.  Cooked  cultures  and  cooked  infected  meats  are  still  lymon- 
ous.  The  ft_vmptoms  produced  are  enteritis,  paralysis,  aud  conmlsiom 
The  differential  diagnosis  as  compared  with  the  colon  bacillus  m  fnumi 
in  the  absence  of  indol  production  and  milk  coagulation,  and  Uie  p^*- 
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eoce  of  toxic  and  pathogenic  properties.  The  bacillua  shows  relations 
with  B.  enteritidis  in  that  the  poison  is  not  killed  at  the  Iwiling  tem- 
perature, a  fact  which  also  brings  it  in  agreement  with  the  next  two 
bacilli  to  be  described, 

BaohJiUS  Frcebebebgensis,— Dbta,ined  by  Gaffky  and  Paak  from 
sausage  which  had  given  rise  to  extenBive  poiaoniug.  The  bacilli 
are  moderately  motile,  appearing  in  rods  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  long  threads;  they  are  asporogenons,  and 
do  not  stain  by  Oram's  metliod*  The  cultural  properties  are  inter- 
Tiiediate  between  those  of  the  aerogenes  and  colon  group.  The  organ- 
ism is  capable  of  development  at  the  temperature  of  the  ice-chest, 
and  resists  drying  for  months.  It  does  not  produce  indol,  and  fails 
to  copulate  milk.  It  is  highly  pathogenic  for  mice,  guineorpigs, 
and  rabbits.  Fed  to  guinea-pigs,  mice,  and  monkeys,  it  is  highly 
virulent.  It  is  less  poisonous  for  dogs,  young  cats,  and  rabbits,  aud 
not  at  all  for  swine.  Intestinal  symptoms  occur  whether  the  organ- 
isms are  introduced  under  the  skin  or  into  the  intestinal  canaL  The 
distinction  from  B*  coli  dei>end8  upon  the  absence  of  indol  production 
and  milk  coagulation,  and  from  the  typhoid  bacillus  by  certain  cul- 
tural and  morphological  properties,  as  well  aa  pathogenicity*  The 
poison  is  destroyed  at  the  boiling  temperature,  a  point  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  B.  breslaviensia, 

A  similar  organism,  although  lacking  in  pathogenic  properties, 
was  fotind  by  Gaflfky  and  Ptmk  in  the  intestinal  contents  of  animals, 
and  once  in  the  cadaver  of  a  mouse  which  had  been  kept  in  the  earth. 
From  the  latter  source  it  possessed  virulence. 

Bacellus  MoRBlFicANs  Bo VIS.— Obtained  by  Basenau  from  the 
flesh  of  a  cow  which  had  suffered  ftrom  puerperal  fever  and  been 
killed.  Highly  pathogenic  for  mice,  ratu,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits, 
but  not  pathogenic  for  dogs  and  cats.  Feeding  gave  positive  resiilts 
in  susceptible  animals.  It  is  considered  probable  tliat  an  instance  of 
meat-poiaoning  from  eating  flesh  derived  from  animals  with  puer- 
peral fever  may  have  been  due  to  this  organism.  Sterilized  cultures 
are  not  pathogenic.  The  differential  diagnosis  from  B.  coli  com* 
munis  depends  upon  its  behavior  in  milk,  which  is  not  coagulated, 
and  its  Hlight  capacity  to  ferment  grape  sugar.  The  organism  ap- 
pears to  be  closely  related  to  B.  friedeljergensis. 

Group  of  Froimis  BariUns. 

Bacilli  of  medium  size,  aaporogenous,  showing  variable  behavior 
with  Gram's  stain ;  aerobic  or  facultative  anaerobic.  Colony  forma- 
tion for  the  most  part  is  characteristic,  in  that  a  tendency  to  migration 
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in  the  depth  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  culture  media  lb  exhibited 
Some  of  the  forms  are  distinctlj  putrefactive.  The  organisms  lie 
sometimes  described  as  pleomorphic,  the  pleomorphiam  consMting 
in  the  appearance  of  shorter  and  longer  rods,  the  former  eometimes 
approaching  cocci  in  size.  This  condition  13  more  especially  ob- 
served in  old  cultures.  More  rarely  spiral-like  figures  am  formed. 
Gelatin  is  quicUv  liquefied  by  some,  more  slowly  by  otheis,  wliik 
still  others  are  incapable  of  peptonizing  this  substance.  fl 

B10ILLU8  Proteus  Vuijgaris  (Hauser).  Si/nomfftm. — Bacterium 
Tolgare  (Lehmaun  and  Neumann),  B.  proteus  hauser j,  B.  albas  cada- 
veris  (Strieker  and  Strassmann).  Obtained  by  Hauser  from  decom- 
posing animal  substances,  infusions,  and  gaQgrene.  Closely  related, 
perhaps  simply  varieties,  are  Proteus  mirabilis  and  P,  zenkeri.  The 
extremes  are  formed  by  P-  vul- 
garis, which  is  an  active  liquefier, 


Flu-  ao.^BacLUus    PKiteiu   Vurg«rta   Hauser^ 
from  a  Pure  Ag-ar  Culture,     x  800.    (Leh* 


■eftled  ootany  on  gelAtia  p]At«.     x  io.    tUk-      I 
uuDD  and  KcniDiuta.  I 


and  p.  zenkeri,  which  does  uot  liquefy  gelatin*     Trausformatioiis 
have  been  observed  in  artificial  cultures  by  Hauser. 

Morphology  mul  CnUural  Froperltej>.— The  bacilli  vary  wideljU) 
size*  They  average  about  0.6  /4  in  width,  being  from  1.2  tol^ifi 
length*  Very  short  forms  and  very  long  threads^  however,  are  alio 
observed*  The  organism  is  actively  motile,  and  supplied  with  ia^ 
gella,  which  may,  on  long  rods^  amount  to  one  hundred  or  more  ii 
number.  In  young  cultures  Oram's  stain  is  sometimes  positive; 
in  older  cultures  negative.  Some  individuals  under  both  eondittoot 
may  retain  the  stain,  while  tlie  others  are  decolorized.  The  loosl 
characteristic  colony  appearances  are  obtained  in  weak  gelation  medii 
(about  five  per  cent.),  Growtli  takes  place  at  room  temperature,  boi 
more  rapidly  in  the  thermostat  at  22*"  to  2^  C. ;  it  is  still  demonstft^ 
ble  in  the  ice  chamber*  The  young  growths  are  granular,  pale  jd- 
lowish  in  color,  and  under  the  low  powers  of  the  microscope  maj 
be  seen  to  send  out  projections  into  the  surrounding  medium*    In 
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rapidly  liquefying  varietiea  there  sooa  appears  a  jjeripberal  depres- 
sion, in  which  actively  niotile  baeilli  are  seen.  These  bacilli  pene- 
trate the  medium  from  the  periphery,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar 
anastomosing  lines  and  secondary  growths,  denominated  "  swarming" 
colonies.  The  colonies  which  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  medium 
are  sometimes  spreading,  and  thinner  and  more  translucent  than 
those  in  the  depth.  A  similar  tendency  to  migration  is  observed  and 
adjacent  colonies  tend  to  coalesce.  Similar  swarming  is  observed  in 
non-Uqnefying  varieties,   and  a  peculiar  lace-like  network  in  the 
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media,  extending  throughout  the  plate,  is  met  with.  Under  the 
microscope  characteristic  convoluted,  irregularly  swollen  and  sausage- 
like appearances  come  into  view.  Stab  cultures  in  gelatin  show  sim- 
ilar peciiliarities,  except  that,  the  growth  being  solid  and  continuous, 
swarming  takes  place  at  right  angles*  with  the  result  that  hair-like 
projections  into  the  media  along  the  line  of  the  stab  are  produced. 
The  more  concentrated  the  medium  the  slower  is  the  liquefaction,  and 
the  less  marked  the  migration.  Growth  takes  place  on  agar  in  the 
form  of  a  soft,  moist,  thin,  transparent  membrane.  Migration  is 
more  or  leas  confined  to  the  moiat  surface  of  the  medium.  Growth 
takes  place  abundantly  on  potato,  producing  a  soft,  grayish-white 
membrane.  Upon  blood  serum  there  ie  imperfect  peptonization,  and 
upon  this  medium  the  growth  is  more  rapid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
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thermostat.  The  bacilli  grow  more  extensively  in  the  ptmrnim  || 
air.  PeptonizatioD  does  not  take  place  in  an  oxygen-fr^e  atmosphefo. 
Sugars  are  fermeDted  with  the  exception  of  lactose  (Boger,  Th.  Smilli), 
Milk  is  rendered  slightly  acid  and  coagulatedp  the  coagnialion,  bow- 
eTOFj  appeariog  sometimes  only  after  many  daya  or  weeks,  Cotg* 
nlated  milk  is  afterwards  li<iu©fied  (Lehmauii  and  Netiaiaiii]),  Di*- 
agreeable  putrefactive  gaseB  are  formed  on  the  ordinary  madia^ 
es|>ecially  in  milk.  Non-albnminoiis  meilia  are  adapted  lo  ttl 
growth.  Indol,  phenol,  and  H^S  are  evolved,  and  nitratea  afo  re- 
duced to  nitrites  and  in  part  t<»ammnnia  (Petri*  Lewandowaki). 

Pathogenicity, -^The  proteua  bacilli  show  a  very  variabk  aetioa 
towards  experimental  animals,  some  varieties  in  onUnatj  aiaociiili 
causing  slight  or  no  symptoms*  Larger  quantities*  howwweit^  otaj 
produce  subcutaneous  abscesses,  or  aftor  introduction  into  Uie  eirm* 
lation  or  the  serous  cavities  briug  about  death  with  8yiQ[>l0fl&a  of 
intoxication.  The  organisms  for  the  most  part  do  not  immm/m  tti  tbo 
bodies  of  these  animals  unless  necrotic  tissue  is  present,  iq  which 
they  can  find  a  nidus  for  multiplication.  In  human  l>eiiigH  mixed 
infections  with  pyogenic  ctx^ci  have  been  reix>rt©d,  Unuser  obaorv«d 
them  in  gangrenous  and  purulent  peritonitis,  iHteri>eral  endomatrititt 
and  gangrenous  phlegmon  of  the  hand.  Similar  instauoea  have  bata 
reported  by  Brunner  and  Charrin,  who  attributed  a  gangrenous  plea* 
ritis  to  such  a  mixture.  In  the  severest  of  theat*  nalxed  InfecHotn  Iha 
symptoms  were  usually  referable  to  iutraxicatiotk  and*  as  a  rale,  bo 
increase  of  bacilli  in  the  body  generally  was  ol)ser%'ed.  E.  Levy*  ia 
studying  an  epidemic  of  hemorrhagic  diarrhtpa*  found  ex&tapka  irf 
poisoning  through  the  ingestion  of  meat  infected  with  B.  proteua.  Tb» 
intestinal  contents  and  freces  contained  many  proteus  bacilli,  althon^ 
as  a  rule,  no  invasion  of  the  body  had  taken  place*  Examples  of  fnit 
proteus  infection  have  also  lieen  reported— one  by  Flexner,  in  wU^ 
this  organism  was  the  cause  of  a  purulent  peritonitis.  A  gaoHal 
infection  has  been  described  by  Fmi  jiud  Bouome  following  infafetioiiof 
the  intestine,  while  Flexner  has  uL)Hi^rvt;d  a  similar  condition  aaaoet- 
ated  with  abscess  of  the  brain  and  the  prc^tate  gland,  no  oth<^r  raicto^ 
organism  being  [iresent.  In  some  instances  of  general  infeottoa 
ascribed  to  this  bacillus  the  investigators  have  not  shown  heyoad 
doubt  that  the  invasion  had  occurred  during  life.  Cyatitia  and 
pyelonephritis  ha%e  l^6en  attributed  to  it  (Krogius,  Scdmitalert 
Schmidt,  Aschoff).  Ohlmacher  has  described  the  organism  aa  Ibt 
causative  agent  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Euhnau  haa  drawa 
attention  to  miied  infection  with  B.  proteus  in  diphtheria  of  Um 
throat,  and  del  Yeechio  has  described  three  cases  of  hospital  gaasnae 
in  which  the  pyogenic  cocci  and  ]>rotei]s  were  combined.     Cbania 
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anil  Nobecourt  observed  the  frequent  presence  of  Proteus  vulgaris  in 
cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

De  Nittis  has  rendered  guinea-pigs  immune  to  proteus  infection 
by  intraperitoneal  injections  of  cultures,  and  from  these  animals  he 
obtained  a  serum  capable  of  protecting  rabbits  from  fatal  doses  of  the 
organism.  The  filtered  cultures  are  toxic.  Schmiedeberg's  sepsin, 
obtained  from  putrefying  yeast,  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  metabolic  products  of  proteus  and  would  seem  to  be  a  product  of 
proteus  development  (Levy). 

Several  varieties  of  proteus  bacilli  differing  in  cultural  or  patho- 
genic properties  from  Proteus  vulgaris  have  been  described  in  associ- 
ation with  pathological  processes.     These  are : 

Bacillus  Proteus  Septicus  (Babes).— Obtained  from  the  necrotic 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  and  the  internal  organs  of  a  child. 
The  bacilli  are  pleomorphic,  stain  by  Gram's  method,  rapidly  liquefy 
gelatin  and  blood  serum,  and  produce  a  pronounced  putrefactive  odor. 
The  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  Proteus  vulgaris.  It  is  highly  path- 
ogenic for  mice. 

Bacillus  Proteus  Lethalis  (Babes).— Obtained  from  a  case  of 
gangrene  of  the  lung.  Non-liquefying.  Short,  thick  bacilli.  Stain 
by  Gram's  method.  Highly  pathogenic  for  mice  and  rabbits,  less  so 
for  guinea-pigs. 

Bacillus  Murisepticus  Pleomorphus  (Karlinski). — Obtained  from 
pus  of  a  phlegmon  of  the  leg.  Pleomorphic,  asporogenous.  Nega- 
tive to  Gram's  stain.  Colonies  upon  gelatin  resemble  those  of  Pro- 
teus vulgaris  and  P.  mirabilis ;  they  resist  high  temperatures.  They 
are  pathogenic  for  mice,  producing  a  septicaemia.  Babbits  are  also 
susceptible. 

Bacillus  Proteus  Fluorescens  (Jaeger).— Obtained  from  cases  of 
Weil's  disease  during  life  from  the  urine,  and  after  death  from  the 
organs.  Demonstrable  in  microscopical  sections.  Pleomorphic. 
Gram's  stain  negative.  Actively  motile,  asporogenous.  In  culture 
media  great  variation  is  shown.  On  the  same  plate  may  be  observed 
liquefying  and  non-liquefying,  or  very  slowly  liquefying,  colonies. 
Sooner  or  later  a  greenish  fluorescence  appears.  The  cultures  have 
a  disagreeable  odor.  Sugars  are  fermented.  On  potato  there  appears 
a  thick,  pale  yellow  or  delicate  brown  membrane,  producing  a  bluish- 
gray  discoloration  of  the  medium.  The  organism  is  pathogenic  for 
mice  and  also  for  pigeons.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  organs  and 
sometimes  in  the  intestinal  contents.  B.  proteus  fluorescens  is 
regarded  by  Jaeger  as  the  cause  of  Weil's  disease,  the  intestine 
serving  as  the  portal  of  entry,  and  he  would  make  a  diagnosis  from 
cultures  obtained  from  the  urinary  sediment. 
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BAdLLUfl  Dyeenteih^  Liquefaciens,— Obtained  hy  Ogata  fram 
eleven  caees  of  Japanese  dyBenterY.  The  Imcilli  are  actirelx  molfH 
thiu^  often  umted  in  paire.  It  Btaios  by  Gram,  liquefies  gelaliii,  nV 
eends  out  short  peripheral  prooessea*  It  m  pathogenic  far  miom  uA 
gmnea-pigs  by  subcutaneous  inoculation*  Injectiona  into  the  feol^fl 
of  guinea-pigs  and  cats  proilace  ulcers.  The  lesionjs  in  the  inteiHt 
organs  from  subcutaneous  injections  consist  of  nodulei)  in  the  Uvm 
spleen^  and  large  intestine,  which  become  caseous  and  disiotegldH 
This  organism  resembles  the  foregoiog  only  in  its  cultural  proporl^H 
in  its  morphology  and  pathogenicity  it  is  totally  different  from  H 
proteus  group* 

Bacillus  Ulcebis  Gakgbekosi  (Sternberg)*— Obtaioed  br  Baibei 
from  multiple  ulcers  in  a  case  of  prurigo,  and  from  the 
organs  from  the  same  case  after  death.  It  is  a  motile  baeiUiHi» 
rogenotis,  often  staining  irregularly  with  methylene  blti©»  and  daeol- 
oriises  with  Gram.  Gelatin  is  liquefied  with  the  produotioii  of  ai 
ochre-yellow  sediment.  Upon  the  sur^i^ce  of  potato  a  hrovii|fl 
bright  membrane  forms.  Gas  is  produced  in  cnltores,  but  no  4H 
agreeable  odor  is  generated.  Mice  succumb  to  suhcutaneo>us  inoc^l 
tion  in  about  eight  days.  A  small  number  only  of  the  bacilli  an 
present  in  the  blood.     Babbits  are  also  susceptible. 

Bacillus  MENiNornnm  AEBooENEa— Obtaiued  by  Cestanni  bom 
two  cases  of  meningitis.  The  bacilli  are  motile  and  occajsiotmlly  octm 
in  long  threads.  They  are  asporogenous  and  do  not  stain  by  Oraia'l 
method*  Bouillon  is  clouded,  and  a  grayish-yellow  growth  tahi 
place  upon  potato.  Blood  serum  is  not  stated  to  1^  lif|ueAe>d.  8h 
dural  inoculations  in  rabbits  cause  death  iu  a  few  homm,  daj%4F 
weeks,  according  to  circumstauces,  dose,  etc.  Infection  may  abo  U 
produced  by  the  iutroduction  of  cultures  into  the  naaal  paapages. 

Bacillus  Pneumokle  Liquefaciens.  SifH0Hifm.—-TnBnm6bmciBm 
Uquefaciens  bovis  (Arloing).  Obtaiued  by  Arloing  reKBlarl?,  d* 
though  in  small  numl>ersT  from  the  pneumonic  exndat^  of  cattle  iaf* 
fering  from  pleuropneumonia.  Since  the  injection  of  this  atieaaifli 
into  the  animals  did  not  reproduce  the  typical  disease,  its  Moksfioi 
importance  was  questioned,  and  we  now  know^  from  the  attidkfdf 
Nocard  and  Roux,  that  it  has  no  significance  in  tlie 
of  pleuropneumonia.  The  bacilli  are  non-motile,  short, 
cocci.  They  stain  by  the  usual  methods,  and  also  accMirding  to  GfW 
They  are  asporogenous  and  quickly  liquefy  gelatin.  Growtb  ^^ 
place  u}K»n  the  ordinary  culture  media.  Subcutaneous  in/xnUi^ 
of  cultures  in  amounts  yarying  from  1.5  to  2  e.c.  cause  abaciaWitf 
oxen.  Larger  quantities  injected  into  the  luugs  or  blood 
times  caused  pneumonia  and  death.     Guinea-pigs,  doga,  and 
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are  less  susceptible,  but  react  to  intraperitoneal  injections.    The  ool- 
tnree  quickly  lose  their  virulence. 

Group  of  Infuefiiza  BaciUi. 

Small  bacilli,  asporogenoos,  non-stainable  by  Gram,  appearing 
either  singly  or  in  pairs,  more  rarely  in  small  groups.  The  individ- 
uals are  either  rod-shaped  or  slightiy  curved  or  bent.  They  are 
obligatory  parasites,  or  present  marked  difficulties  of  cidtivation  out- 
side the  body. 

Bacillus  Influenza.— Discovered  by  R.  Pfeiffer  in  the  sputum  of 
patients  su£fering  from  influenza  and  cidtivated  by  him  on  sx)ecial 
media. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — The  bacilli  apx)ear  as  non- 
motile,  very  small,  somewhat  plump  rods,  occurring  singly  or  in  pairs, 
staining  with  some  difficidty  with  the  ordinary  anilin  stains,  and 
readily  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  They  vary  from  0.2  to  0.3  m 
in  width,  and  average  about  0.5  ii  in  length.  The  organisms  outside 
the  body  are  very  susceptible  to  injurious  influences,  such  as  drying, 
suspension  in  unfavorable  media,  for  example  water,  while  in  bouil- 
lon they  may  retain  their  vitality  up  to  two  weeks.  Pure  cultures 
are  obtained  on  the  surface  of  agar-agar  or  blood  serum  previously 
smeared  with  a  small  amount  of  blood.  The  addition  of  leucocytes^ 
from  pus,  for  example,  also  renders  the  medium  more  favorable  for 
the  reception  of  the  bacilli.  At  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat 
colonies  develop  at  the  end  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
and  appear  as  hyaline  droplets,  usually  quite  homogeneous  and  color- 
less. The  older  colonies  sometimes  show  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
centre,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  blood-color- 
ing matter  of  the  medium.  The  colonies  usually  remain  isolated. 
Successive  cultures  are  obtained  by  transference  to  new  media  con- 
taining sterile  blood.  This  blood  need  not  necessarily  be  derived 
from  human  beings,  that  of  animals  also  sufficing.  Transfers  made 
at  intervals  of  more  than  four  days  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  In 
order  to  obtain  cultures  from  material  containing  other  bacteria, 
Kruse  recommends  the  use  of  agar  plates  covered  with  rabbit's  or 
pigeon's  blood,  upon  which  the  bacteria-containing  material  is  spread 
with  a  platinum  brush.  In  this  way  single  colonies  can  be  ob- 
tained for  further  cultivation.  Huber  found  that  the  blood  coloring- 
matter  is  as  usefid  as  the  entire  blood  for  obtaining  cultures.  Ac- 
cording to  Pfeiffer,  growth  does  not  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  and  only  very  slightly  in  the  depth  of  stabs.  Kamen,  how- 
ever, has  grown  the  organism  in  hydrogen  as  well  as  in  the  attenuated 
atmosphere  obtained  by  the  use  of  alkaline  pyrogallic-acid  solutions 
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(Bocliuer's  method).     He  finds  that  the  bacilli  are  somatimda  mi 
resiitant  to  Grartn^s  a  tain,  and  also  that  enltivated  anaerobically  tin 
live  for  three  weeks,  whereas  they  die  withia  from  ten  to  foarteei 
days  when  grown  exposed  to  the  air. 

Patkogeniciiif. — Influenza  bacilli  have  been  foutid  in  the  e^Mefam- 
tion  and  in  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  bronchi  in  large  numbers ij 
cases  of  influBBim  occurring  in  Europe  and  in  this  countrj.     In  tj 
cal  acute  cases  they  are  present  in  almost  pure  or  even  in  pure  c 
tures  in  the  purulent  greenish-yellow  bronchial  secretions-     Kaa^ 
in  his  examination  of  one  hundred  cased,  succeeded  in  isnlatiDg 
infiuen2:a  bacilli  in  all.     In  order  to  insure  success  the  sputniu  ijt 
collected  with  great  care,  tlie  mouth  first  having  been  rinsed  out  with 
sterile  water,  and  the  sputum  received  into  sterile  dishes.     Mucoid  or 
purulent  particles  are  selected  for  making  the  culhires.     The  mora- 
iug  sputum  brought  up  from  the  bronchi  is  to  be  preferred.     Staiud 
preparations  are  best  made  with  dilute  Ziehrs  carlx)l-fuch8in.    Tb 
bacilli  lie  in  nests  or  masses.     At  first  the  bacilli  umj  be  free,  bal 
in  the  later  stages  they  are  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  leucocy 
and  as  the  disease  progresses  the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  spul 
usually  diminishes.     It  is  stated  that  as  the  number  decreases 
staining  becomes  less  sharp  and  iovolotion  forms  appear.     The  bacilli 
are  present  not  only  in  the  secretions,  but  also  in  the  snbstanc!6  of 
the  lung  where  they  can  set  up  lx>th  in  adults  and  in  children  pneu- 
monic processes  (Pfeiffer,  Finkler»  Weichselbaum,  Ribbert,  Meunier). 
The  nasal  secretion  may  contain  them  in  enormous  numbeiB.    The 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  extend  to  the  pleura,  which  nuy  ibo 
become  involved,  while  more  distant  points,  such  as  the  pericardium 
(Hogersted),  the  endocardium  (Flesner  and  Austin),  the  central  aei- 
vous  system   (Pfuhl  and  Walter),    the  middle  ear  (Bulling),  mtf 
become  the  seats  of  inflammation,  due  to  the  localization  of  thii 
bacillus.     Meunier  was  able  in  cases  of  infantile  bronchopneuiuonii 
to  cultivate  the  organism  directly  from  tlie  aspirated  juice  of  tl» 
lung,  and  from  the  circulating  blood  oV>tained  from  reins.     Hafidb 
describes  an  instance  of  meningitis  and  epidural  abecess  secondiirt  to 
influenza  otitis  in  which  influenza  bacilli  were  cultivated  from  ih^ 
pus  in  the  ear  and  that  in  the  meninges,     Slawyk  has  reported 
instance  of  general  infection  of  the  body  with  special  local izatiozm  is 
the  joints  {hand,  foot,  and  knee)  and  meninges.     Chiari  has  cultjvjitri! 
the  bacilli  from  the  spleen  in  a  case  of  influenza  pneumonia.     InflueiiB 
infections  are  usually  acute  or  subacute  processes,  and  very  commoidji 
G8i>ecially  in  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  the  specific  bacilli  ar6  associ- 
ated with  pneumococci,  streptococci,  and  staphylococci,     Pfeiffer  hm 
pointed  out  that  the  bacilli  may,  however,  be  present  during  MSf 
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months  in  association  with  more  chronic  diseases  of  the  lung,  at 
times  producing  acute  exacerbations.  Finkler  has  observed  this  ten- 
dency especially  in  consumptives.  Neisser  has  reported  a  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  in  which  there  was  pneumonia.  The  influenza 
bacillus  was  obtained  from  the  focus,  there  had  been  no  symptoms 
of  influenza  during  life.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Canon 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  bacilli  in  uncomplicated  cases 
of  influenza  do  not  appear  regularly  in  the  blood  current.  Animals 
are  only  slightly  susceptible  to  inoculation  with  cultures  of  the  or- 
ganism. According  to  Pfeiffer,  monkeys  show  a  response  to  intra- 
peritoneal injections  or  applications  of  cultures  to  the  nose  by  a 
febrile  reaction,  lasting  some  days ;  while  injections  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  produce  abscesses.  An  actual  increase  of  the  organisms 
in  the  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  demonstrated  in  these  inocu- 
lations, and  it  is  probable  that  the  effects  may  be  entirely  toxic. 
Delius  and  KoUe  have  injected  considerable  quantities  of  cultures  into 
mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs.  Intraperitoneal  inoculations,  if  the 
quantities  are  large,  may  cause  death  in  from  twelve  to  forty -eight 
hours.  According  to  these  authors,  under  such  circumstances  there 
is  an  increase  of  the  bacilli  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Much  larger 
amounts  are  required  when  the  inoculations  are  subcutaneous  or  intra- 
venous ;  in  these  instances  no  increase  of  the  organisms  is  supposed 
to  take  place,  death  being  attributed  to  a  toxaemia.  One-half  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  by  Slawyk  killed  a 
guinea-pig  in  thirty  minutes  after  intravenous  injection. 

Attempts  to  produce  immunity  in  animals  have  been  followed 
b}'  entirely  negative  results.  Cantani,  Jr.,  studied  the  effects  upon 
rabbits  of  the  bacilli  and  the  toxin  attached  to  their  cell  proto- 
plasm. Injections  were  made  directly  into  the  brain.  Relatively 
small  doses  proved  fatal,  death  taking  place  in  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-six  hours,  the  symjitoms  Ix^ing  fever,  reaching  its  height  in 
twelve  hours,  and  followed  by  a  remission  in  which  the  temperature 
became  subnormal.  In  sublethal  doses  the  animal  recovered,  but  a 
chronic  meningitis  was  produced.  In  fatal  cases  the  organisms  were 
found  in  the  brain  surrounded  by  leucocytes.  Increase  had  appar- 
ently taken  place,  the  bacteria  being  disseminated  through  the 
lymi)hatics.  Tlie  bacilli  were  also  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  but 
never  in  the  blood,  peritoneal  fluid,  or  organs  generally.  Repeated 
passages  of  the  organism  through  a  series  of  animals  by  intracranial 
inoculation  produces  a  marked  increase  in  the  virulence.  Intracranial 
injections  of  influenza  bacilli  previously  killed  by  heat  (57°  C.  for  one 
and  one-half  hours)  cause  death  of  the  animals,  the  symptoms  being 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  living  cultures. 
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BACILLD8  PsEUDO-lNFLUENZJE*— Obtained  by  K.  Pfeiffer  in  three 
of  bronchopneuiDODia  following  diphtheria.  These  caeea 
occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  an  influenza  epidemic.  Also  fotuid 
by  H,  Kossel  in  otitis  media  in  encklingijj  and  bv  Hartinann,  Pilecke, 
and  Kmse  in  a  supposed  case  of  !nJluen2:a  in  an  adult.  The  bacilli 
are  non-motile,  small,  and  do  not  stuin  by  Gram's  method.  Tk 
iodividualB  are  slightly  larger  than  the  true  influenza  bacillus. 
Growth  occurs  upon  culture  media  prepared  as  for  the  latter,  hut  n 
(Hfferejice  is  noted  in  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  productioa  of 
somewhat  thicker  pBeudo-threads.  The  colonies  are  similar  to  thoie 
of  B,  influenzfe.  The  organisnos  were  evidently  pathogenic  for  maiL 
Animal  eiperiments  are  not  recorded  (Kmse), 
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Small^  Blender,  often  imsymmetrical,  non-motile  haeiUi.  Bdiii 
towards  Gram's  stain  variable.  Asporogenous.  In  apecimenfi  from 
pathological  processes  and  young  cultures  a  tendency  to  stain  irreg- 
ularly is  exhibited.  Some  forms  show  pronounced  patbogsnidtT  (R 
diphtherice,  B.  pseudotuberculosis  of  Welch  and  Kutacher)*  OUiei 
are  widely  distributed  saprophytes  (B.  pseudo^iphtherijp,  B,  n 
sis) .  In  some  of  these  forms  branching  of  the  rode  has  been  obserreA 
Growth  takes  place  slowly  at  room  temperature,  better  at  that  of  tli# 
thermostat.  Gelatin  is  not  liquefied,  and  the  individual  colonies  Art 
small,  the  general  growth  not  being  abundant. 

Bacillus  Dipbtheri^.  Syiianfm. — Klebs-Loeffler  bacilltia  of 
diphtheria. 

First  obsen^ed  and  described  by  Klebs  in  sections  of  diphtharitk 
membrane.  Isolated  by  Loeffler,  who  regarded  it  as  the  probabk 
cause  of  true  diphtheria.  His  observations  were  soon  confirmed  br 
Boux  and  Yersin  in  Prance,  Kolisko  and  Faltauf  in  Auslrii^tad 
Welch  and  Abbott  in  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of 
German  baeteriologista* 

Marphology  ami  Cidtuml  Propet^tks, — Non-motile  bacilli  of  amdl 
size,  which  in  young  cultures  show  marked  irreguhuitiee  of  Ioro» 
such  as  swollen,  wedge,  and  flask-shaped  rods  which  are  someliiM 
irregularly  crooked  or  curved*  With  some  anilin  stains  (methjIeo# 
blue)  a  marked  irregularity  of  chromatic  distribution  is  brought  ml 
so  that  individual  members  may  suggest  appearances  resemhliii^ 
short  chains  of  cocci*  The  individuals  vary  from  0.5-1  to  1-6  ab 
length.  A  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  bacilli  into  palisade-lili^ 
figures  both  in  cultures  and  in  tissues  was  ol^erved  bv  Kmss^  *1h> 
describes  it  in  the  following  way :     "  The  dividing  bacilli  have  ft  dili- 
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caie  spindle  form.  At  the  moment  of  division  each  member  exhibits 
a  flattened  edge  at  one  end,  the  two  being  usually  in  contact.  This 
union  does  not  last  long,  for  one  of  the  members,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  growth,  turns  itself  so  that  it  at  first 
forms  a  right  angle  with  its  fellow,  but  soon  is  arranged  parallel  with 
it.  Such  continued  divisions  and  rearrangements  bring  about  a 
X)ecidiar  palisade  formation."  Cover-slip  preparations  show  not 
alone  considerable  differences  in  form,  but  also  great  variations  in 
length,  these  alterations  in  part  depending  upon  the  medium  upon 
which  they  are  grown  (Abbott).  The  diphtheria  bacillus  stains  by 
Oram's  and  Weigert's  methods.  No  spores  are  observed.  The 
highly  refractory  bodies  contained  within  their  substance  are  feebly 
resistant,  and  are  killed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  temperature  of  60"^  C. 
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Fio.  98.— Badlhis  DiphtberUB  (after  Park). 

Dried  specimens  in  not  too  thin  a  layer  live  for  months.  Cultures 
have  been  made  from  a  bit  of  membrane  preser\'ed  for  five  months  in 
a  dry  state.  Incorporated  with  dust  and  kept  moist,  the  bacilli  were 
still  cultivatable  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  but  in  the  dried  state  they 
no  longer  grew  at  the  end  of  this  period  (Bitter).  In  cultures  great 
yariation  is  found,  some  specimens  living  for  months,  others  dying  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days.  Media  which  i>ermit  of  much  acid  formation 
(glycerin-agar)  are  not  adapted  for  preserving  its  vitality.  Low  tem- 
peratures have  little  influence  upon  it.  The  bacilli  grow  very  feebly 
at  temperatures  of  20°  C.  and  lower.  At  24°  C.  growth  is  more 
abundant,  while  at  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat  it  is  at  its  best. 
The  most  characteristic  growths  are  obtained  ui)on  blood  serum,  the 
medium  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  being  that  suggested  by  Loeflfler 
(see  page  686)..  Glycerin-agar,  though  serving  the  purpose,  is  far 
inferior  to  it.  Ordinary  agar  is  so  poor  a  medium  as  not  to  be 
adapted  for  the  isolation  of  the  organism  from  mixtures  of  bacteria 
such  as  usually  occur  in  the  human  throat.  Growth  is  usuaUy  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  in  the  thermostat. 
Vol.  XIX. -43 
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Tbe  coloDiea  on  blood  serum  are  white,  opaque,  and  to] 
firm*     TtLose  npon  glyoeriB-agar  are  more  traualneeut,  gray,  &tid 
sticky^     Both  upon  blood  serum  and  agar  they  are  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic.    They  show  a  peculiar  granulation,  ihickeat  in  the 
and  least  marked  in  the  periphery,  the  edge  showing  an  irtcigular 
nation.     The  deep  colonies  are  small,  dark,  granulated,  with  irrego* 
lar  etlges.     The  growth  in  stabs  and  upon  stroke  eulturee  depeadi 
partly  upon  the  amount  of  material  transplanted,  and  partly  upon  tb 
medium.     If  small  amomits  of  material  are  transplanted  individiiil 
colonies  are  prou©  to  develop.     With  a  larger  quantity  growth  talni 
place  along  the  entire  stroke  of  the  needle  and  spreada  for  Yrom  cmth 
half  to  one  millimetre  beyond  it.     In  bouillon  in  some  instanoei  i 
uniform  turbidity  is  obtained,  reaching  its  height  in  one  to  two  dayi, 
while  at  other  times  granules  develop  which  fall  to  tbe  bottom, j|^ 
adhere  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  leaving  the  fluid  quite  clear.     Foll^H 
usually  gives  an  invisible  growth*     Cover  slips,  however,  show  a 
great  increase  of  the  organisms,  many  .of  which  exhibit  marked  irreg- 
ularity in  form  and  staining-proiierties*     Milk  is  a  good  mediam;  il 
is  not  coagulated*     In  litmus-milk  a  moderate  amount  of  add  k 
created*    Indol  is  produced,  but  somewhat  irregularly.    The  ofgia* 
ism  can  be  grown,  although  with  some  difficulty,  In  aspanigio  md 
salt  solutions  {G.  Fraenkel,  ITschinsky). 

For  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  diphtheria  Imcillua  from  the  air 
passages  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  Iioeffler's  blood  serum  is  to  b«  pi^ 
ferred.  Agar  media  permit  too  free  a  growth  of  pyogenic  orKmniaai 
with  which  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  usaslly  associated  in  ihede  dli- 
ations. 

KleiD,  Kanthack,  and  Babes  first  described  slight  branefaing  d 
this  organism,  an  observation  which  was  neglected  until  redJaoorefid 
by  C.  Fraenkel.  Such  organisms,  in  which  a  single  or  at  moat  tvo 
branches  appear,  have  since  l^een  obtained  by  many  bactariologirii 
both  from  the  throats  of  human  beings  and  &om  cultures.*  A  madisB 
composed  of  egg  albumen  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  prodndice 
of  the  branching  forms. 

Fafkoyeniciti/.^ThB  diphtheria  bacillus  is  the  admitted  eominoi 
cause  of  pseudomembranous  inflammations  of  the  throat  ami  nm^ 
A  small  percentage  of  instances  are  due  to  other  microoTgaiuiM 
particularly  the  pyogenic  cocai.  In  the  true  diphtheritic  inflamin*- 
tions  of  these  parts,  although  there  is  not  infrequently  an  admittat 

•  F.  N,  Meyarbof  hm  studied  Ihffl  coDditlon and ooneludea  tiiat  brmoclilaf  liafll 
due  to  fibDorm&t  development,  but  Indlcfttes  a  relatlgnililp  wttji  tlw  ttreplQ^ite 
He  does  not,  however,  go  as  f&r  as  Lehmana  and  ^eiimaDD,  wtui  would  citfi  E 
dtphtheriro  with  the  hypbomycetea. 
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of  other  organisms,  pyogenio  cocci,  capsulated  bacilli,  pseudodiph- 
theria  bacilli,  B.  diphtherise  predominates,  and  tends  to  exist  alone 
in  the  freshly  forming  deeper  parts  of  the  membrane.  The  organisms 
can  be  demonstrated  in  cover-glass  preparations  directly  from  the 
false  membrane,  but  even  when  this  method  fails  they  may  commonly 
be  obtained  in  cultures  on  Loeffler's  blood  serum  and  glycerin-agar. 
In  the  trachea  the  false  membrane  often  contains  the  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  pure  cultures.  Sections  of  the  diseased  parts  show  the 
diphtheria  bacilli  to  be,  as  a  rule,  the  most  deeply  situated  microor- 
ganisms, occurring  in  the  form  of  zoogloea-like  masses.  The  diph- 
theria bacillus  develops  for  the  most  part  locally,  so  that  the  general 
symptoms  in  the  disease  are  due  chiefly  to  the  local  production  of  the 
poison  which  is  absorbed  and  transported  by  the  circulating  blood. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  internal  organs  may  become  the  seat 
of  invasion  with  bacilli.  The  organisms  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
blood  of  the  heart  after  death  (Flezner,  Bovar).  The  bronchopneu- 
monic  foci  in  human  beings  associated  with  diphtheria  contain  this 
organism  pure  pr  admixed  with  pyogenic  cocci  (Kutscher,  Wright, 
Mexner,  Eanthack  and  Stevens,  and  others).  Flexner  and  Anderson 
injected  susx)ensions  of  bacilli  into  the  trachea  of  rabbits  and  produced 
a  'atal  pneumonia.  The  bacilli  are  also  found  in  the  adjacent  lymph 
glands  (Bullock  and  Schmorl),  while  small  numbers  of  them  have 
been  obtained  from  the  blood  and  the  various  organs  of  the  body  by 
cultural  methods.  The  foci  of  bacilli  in  distant  organs  may  in  part 
account  for  the  localized  lesions  found  there,  but  the  morbid  changes 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  development  in  the  throat,  the  organic  lesions, 
such  as  cell  degenerations  and  necroses,  degeneration  of  nerves,  being 
referable  to  the  action  of  the  diffusible  poison  produced.  Bare 
examples  of  pesudomembranous  inflammations  due  to  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  are  found  in  the  conjunctivae  and  in  the  skin  (E.  Fraenkel, 
Bmnner,  Abel,  and  others).  Pseudomembranous  otitis  media  is 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  associated  with  the  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus, although  the  secondary  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  is  com- 
monly caused  by  this  organism.  The  pseudomembranous  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat  associated  with  exanthematous  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  are  more  often  due  to  streptococci  than  to 
the  diphtheria  bacillus.  These  cases  are  characterized  for  the  most 
part  by  a  more  favorable  course  than  those  of  true  diphtheria.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  speak  of  these  pyogenic  pseudomembranous 
inflammations  as  pseudodiphtheritic.  Diphtheria  bacilli  are  patho- 
genic for  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  chickens,  pigeons,  small  birds,  and 
cats,  and  in  a  less  degree  for  dogs,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses.  Mice 
and  rats  are  refractory.    In  all  the  susceptible  animals  the  chief 
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effects  are  inferable  to  the  poison  produced  bj  the  orgftniaoQ,     Eioqit 
icg  the  local  lesion,  which  in  guinea-pigs  he^m  aome  resemblaaed  to 
the  false  membrane  in  human  beiiigSp  all  of  the  morbid  effacts^  bolk 
clinical  and  pathological,  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  can  be  pni^Mld 
by  injections  of  the  toxin  (Welch  and  Flexner).     The  patholcjgical 
pictures  in  guinea-pigs  poisoned  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus  or  ik 
toxin  are  characteristic.     The  animal  dies  within  periods   Tarjii| 
from  twenty -four  hours  to  several  days.     In  some  instauoes  di»Atli  m 
delayed  for  several  weeks  (Boux  and  Yerain).     The  subcutenooB 
inoculation  of  Uviug  cultures  in  rapidly  fatal  cases  produces  in 
pigs  a  local  hemorrhagic  oedema,  as  well  aa  the  transudatioQ  of 
fluid  in  the  pleural,   pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities.     A 
opaque,  whitish  area  appears  at  the  site  of  inoculatton,  espeoiADy  if 
solid  cultures  be  used,  consistiog  of  necrotic  tisane,  fibriii,  «i»l 
cytee,  while  diphtheria  bacilli  occur  distributed  in  a  i 
gestive  of  the  histological  picture  presented  by  the  pumi 
in  humau  beings.     The  adrenal  and  thyroid  glandu  ar©  always 
and  hemorrhagic.     The  microorgamsms  are  demonstrable  in  the 
lesioD,  and  in  Bmall  numbers  in  the  internal  organs  ^Wright),     U^ 
bott  and  Ohriskey  have  pn^uced  small  lymphoid  nodulaa  ifi  tka 
omentum  by  injecting  cultures  into  the  testes  of  male  guinei^pqpu 
*nesuer  has  observed  tibrinopui-ulent  peritonitis  from  direct 
tions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     In  animals  that  live  for 
periods,  the  chief  symptom  is  the  loss  of  weight.    In  such  **^^"*^K  ^ 
sides  the  ordinary  lesions  described,  paralyses  due  todegBneraliaftifl 
the  xieripheral  nerves  (Sidney  Martin,  and  others)  have  been  ofaMnwi 
Direct  inoculation  of  the  diphtheria  bacillns  into  the  traebeAi  o» 
juBctiva,  and  vagina  of  animals  produces  pseudomembraDoos  iaAn* 
mations  of  these  mucous  membranes.    Subdural  inoculation  is  rmpiS^ 
fatal,  secondary  metastases  being  found  in  the  lungs  setting  up  lobch 
lar  pnaumtmia  (Flexner), 

Moiie  of  I}i/eciioiK--Jn  the  great  majority  of  caaea  of  diphlheniifi 
human  beings  there  is  concluaive  evidence  of  either  direct  or  iadM 
transmission  of  the  infectious  material.  Not  all  instanoes,  bowiW 
can  be  traced  to  a  certain  origin.  The  study  by  boi^sriohfieil 
methods  of  healthy  individuals  who  have  been  brought  into  oootifi 
with  patieuts  suffering  with  diphtheria  baa  shown  thAt  nsvitsA 
organisms  are  carried  by  them  in  their  throats,  Ufx>n  other  parti  d 
their  persons,  and  in  nurses  especially  in  the  hair  over  the  etn  ^ 
most  favorable  place  for  contact  with  the  infected  fingers  (Wri|^K 
Not  aU  persons  who  carry  the  virulent  microorganisms  in  tbetr  thro*^ 
are  necessarily  attacked  by  diphtheria;  on  the  other  hand,  maoj  f^ 
examples  of  angina  have  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  viful^ 
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diphtheria  bacilli,  and  the  suspioion  has  been  aroused  that  these 
trifling  instances  of  disease  are  not  infrequently  the  means  of  dissem- 
ination of  the  poison,  which  in  more  susceptible  individuals  produces 
typical  and  often  severe  diphtheria.  Virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  the  throats  of  healthy  persons  not  known  to  have  been 
associated  with  those  suffering  from  diphtheria,  but  more  frequently 
the  organism  isolated  under  these  circumstances  has  been  the  pseudo- 
diphtheria  bacillus  (see  below).  There  are  instances  of  laboratory 
infection,  from  the  accidental  aspiration  of  cultures  of  the  diphtheria 
baciUus,  presenting  the  clinical  picture  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  after  the  disappearance  of  all 
clinical  symptoms  diphtheria  bacilli  can  still  be  cultivated  from  the 
throat,  the  length  of  time  which  they  x>ersist  varying  from  a  few  days 
to  several  months.  Fibiger  has  observed  an  instance  in  which  the 
bacilli  were  present  for  nine  months;  while  in  another  case  Hewlett 
and  Nolan  isolated  the  organisms  six  months  after  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Simonin  and  Benoit, 
the  average  time  for  their  persistence  in  ordinary  cases  is  thirty -four 
days,  while  in  masked  cases  (D.  larvata)  the  average  is  from  sixty- 
three  to  eighty-three  days.  Kreling  found  in  a  case  which  had  been 
treated  with  antitoxin  that  the  bacilli  were  still  cultivatable  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  thirty-first  day. 

Poison  Production. — The  studies  of  Boux  and  Yersin,  Brieger  and 
C.  Fraenkel,  and  others  have  shown  us  that  this  organism  in  cultures 
produces  a  poison  which  is  separable  from  the  bacilli  by  filtration. 
The  quantity  of  x)oison  and  the  rapidity  of  its  formation  depend  upon 
the  original  virulence  of  the  bacilli  employed  and  the  composition  of 
the  culture  media.  In  the  presence  of  sugar  very  little  poison  is  gen- 
erated until  this  substance  is  entirely  broken  up.  In  sugar-free 
media,  on  the  other  hand,  poison  production  is  rapid  (Th.  Smith). 
The  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  For  the 
present  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proteid,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the 
name  of  toxalbumin,  although  the  recent  studies  of  Brieger  and  Cohn, 
and  Brieger  and  Boer  tend  to  controvert  this  idea.  By  special  meth- 
ods of  preparation  they  have  obtained  a  x)oison  which  gives  only  a 
very  faint  biuret  reaction.  By  precipitation  with  lime  salts  the 
poison  can  be  obtained  in  a  dry,  impure  form.  A  similar  poison  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Wassermann  and  Proskauer  in  the  bacteria- 
free  fluids  (transudates,  urine,  etc.),  and  organs  of  infected  animals. 

Immunization. — Recovery  from  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus in  human  beings  and  animals  is  associated  with  increased  resist- 
ance. The  inoculation  of  animals  with  modified  cultures,  through 
which  their  virulence  has  been  diminished,  permits  of  a  higher  degree 
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of  immunization  being  achieved.  Various  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed, such  as  the  heating  of  cultureB  to  45"'  C.  (Feiran),  and  the  em- 
ployment of  chemicakj  such  as  trichloride  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  etc ; 
and  the  treatment  of  infected  animals  by  means  of  chemicals,  amoi^ 
which  may  be  mentioned  trichloride  of  iodine  and  hydrogen  peroiide 
(Behring),  has  been  tried  with  greater  or  less  success*  At  the  present 
time  large  aniinfl.la,  such  as  goats  and  horses,  are  immuni^ad  by  in- 
jections  of  repeated  and  increasing  doses  of  filtered  cultures  contaiiiiiig 
the  poison.  Animals  treated  in  this  way  yield,  according  to  the  hw 
formulated  by  Behring,  a  serum  which  is  both  protective  and  cai>» 
tive.  This  serum,  obtained  from  the  horse,  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  chemicals  (carbolic  acid,  tricresol)  and  carefully 
standardized,  is  now  obtainable  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  dipb- 
theria  antitoxin*  This  antitoxic  serum  has  been  employed  witti  gwit 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  various  forma  of  diphtheria  in  huiMD 
beings*  As  a  prophylactic  somewhat  smaller  doses  are  injected  into 
persons  exposed  to  diphtheria  infection*  Certain  secondary  effecte, 
such  as  erythema  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  referred  to  the  effects  d 
the  horse*8  serum,  are  believed  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  tk 
peculiar  antitoxin  itself. 

As  regards  the  advisability  of  making  protective  inoculattons  of 
an  antitoric  seinim  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to 
diphtheria,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Variot  hifl 
spoken  against  it,  whereas  Lohr,  Hilbert,  and  Tavel  are  strongly  id 
favor  of  such  a  procedure. 

Dll^erential  Diarjnom. — No  tall  pseudomembranous  inflammations 
of  the  throat  and  other  parts  are  caused  by  the  diphtheria  baallna. 
Organisms  belonging  to  the  same  general  group  as  B*  diphtheriie  aw 
now  known  occasionaUy  to  occur  in  the  human  throat  and  upon  th* 
conjunctivae  in  health,  and  to  be  ijerhapa  somewhat  increased  in  nun* 
bers  in  pathological  states.  The  determination  that  the  dipblheiia 
bacillus  is  the  cause  of  a  given  pseudomembranous  infiammatioa  ia& 
as  a  rule  be  readily  made  on  account  of  the  striking  morphological 
and  pathogenic  properties  of  the  organism.  The  morphological  cri* 
teria  are  found  in  the  bizarre  forms  and  the  irregular  staining  of  the 
diphtheria  bacillus,  and  in  its  resistance  to  Gram*B  stain  and  the  pos- 
itive reaction  to  Neisser's  specific  stain  (see  p,  680).  The  nent 
important  characteristic  is  the  appearance  presented  more  e8peciall.T 
upon  blood  serum  and  upon  glycerin-agar,  while  the  final  proof  is  te 
be  brought  by  the  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs^  which  react  with  pe^ 
fectly  typical  symptoms.  Minute  quantities  of  highly  virulent  ctil- 
tures  cause  the  death  of  these  animals  in  from  eighteen  to  forty -ei^ 
hours.     The  inoculated  animals,  six  hours  after  the  injections,  beeoBi 
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quiet  and  show  a  tendency  to  seek  a  dark  and  obscure  corner  of  the 
cage,  while  their  hair  loses  its  soft  appearance  and  smooth  arrange- 
ment, and  looks  coarse  and  ruffled.  The  animals  refuse  to  eat  and 
become  gradually  weaker,  although  they  are  usually  able  to  maintain 
the  standing  position  until  within  a  very  short  time  before  death. 
Very  small  doses  of  virulent  cnltureSj  and  somewhat  larger  doses  of 
less  active  ones,  produce  at  the  point  of  inoculattou  a  marked  local- 
ized  swelling,  which  in  rare  instancea  ulcerates,  the  ulcer  later  under- 
going cicatrization.  These  animals  may  die  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  five  to  seven  days,  or  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks; 
more  rarely  they  recover  altogether.  The  various  other  membranes 
of  the  xerosis  group  of  bacteria,  including  the  pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus,  are  devoid  of  virulence,  and  the  susceptible  guinea-pig  does 
not  react  to  them,  even  when  administered  in  large  doses. 

Examination  of  Cultures  for  Diafjnosiic  Pia^poses, — Many  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  through  the  local  health  organizations, 
offer  to  make  bacteridlogical  examinations  for  diphtheria  without 
cost,  and  to  report  within  twenty -four  hours  upon  all  cultures  sent  in, 
Tlie  carrying  out  of  this  arrangement  is  facilitated  by  distributing  at 
convenient  points  small  boxes,  each  eontainiuK  a  tube  of  Loeffler's 
solidified  blood  serum  and  a  sterilized  swab  with  which  to  spread  the 
suspected  material  upon  the  surface  of  the  medium.  The  ttibes  col* 
lected  from  these  various  sources  are  put  into  the  thermostat,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  o?er  night.  At  the  end  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours  in  the  incubator,  if  the  diphtheria  bacilli  are  present,  they 
have  already  grown  abundantly,  and  have  outstripped  the  pyogenic 
oiganisms  with  which  they  are  usually  associated,  Cover-alip  prepa- 
rations made  from  such  cultures,  stained  with  one  of  the  ordinary 
anilin  dyes  or  by  Gram's  method,  and  examined  microscopically, 
suffice  for  purposes  of  immediate  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  Imcilli  having  the  morphological  peculiarities  of 
tile  diphtheria  bacillus,  while  not  atoolutely  pathognomonic  for  the 
fixiflleiice  of  diphtheria,  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  proof.  It  is  customary  to  report  positively  upon  such 
specimens  without  waiting  for  the  examination  of  pure  cultures  and 
the  making  of  animal  experiments.  The  fact  that  the  pseudodiph^ 
theria  bacillus  is  uauaUy  present  in  small  numbers  in  the  throat  is 
considered  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  this  organism  from  con- 
sideration in  interpreting  the  bacteriological  findings.  The  large 
statistics  collected  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  numerous  large 
cities  abroad  have  given  unequivocal  support  to  these  diagnoses,  and 
the  sanitary  importance  of  the  early  recognition  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
justifies  such  errors  as  must,  of  course,  occasionally  occur. 
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Bactllus  Pseudodephthericus;  Bacilld8  Xebobis.— B&eilli 
bllBg  in  aome  respects  B.  diphtherife,  but  distmguislied  from  it  bn 
certain  cultural  and  atalDing  properties  as  well  as  bj  the  ak 
patbogeBicity,     The  pseudodiphtberia  bacilli  were  firBt  descril 
Loeffler  and  by  von  Hofmann-Wellenbofj  wlio  regarded  tbsm  as 
non-virulent  forms  of  tb©  Loeffler  bacillus*     Later  investigatioiis  1 
abown  that  this  bacillus  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  ocscttjrs  inj 
normal  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat*     A  similar  bacUlua,  si 
ingp  however,  certain  cultural  differences  from  the  paeudodipbtfac 
bacillus,^  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  conjunctival  sac  in  beallk 
and  diseaae.     To  this  organism  the  name  of  xeroeis  baciUmi 
given  by  Kuschbert  and  Neisser,  who  found  it  preseDt  in  large 
bers  in  the  condition  known  aa  xerosis  conjunctivie — an  ol 
which  has  sinc^  been  confirmed  by  many  other  investigalom. 
and  Tersin  showed  that  the  Loeffler  bacillus  poi^essed  great  vartaiio 
in  virulence,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  sometimes  innocuotis;  and  tintf 
were  of  the  opinion  that  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli  represented  non-vim* 
lent  forms  of  the  Loeffler  bacillus.    Considerable  controversy  has  m^ 
between  Imcteriologists  with  regard  to  the  identity  ol  these  micnv 
organisms*     Loeffler,  von  Hofmann,  Boux  and  Yersin^  Koeht  Don- 
bar,  Abbott  and  Schanz  believe  the  two  groups  to  be  merely  modified 
forms  of  the  Loeffler  bacillus.     On  the  other  hand,  Huej ipe,  FraanfctL 
Escherich,  Spronck,  and  Trumpp  hold  that  they  are  entirely  diffcfwl 
from  the  Loeffler  bacillus,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prododioi 
of  diphtheria,  so  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  distinct  ap^ciffc 
Later  investigations,  including  the  comparative  study  of  Bergey,  irt 
in  support  of  the  eatabliBhiuent  of  this  distinction.     Bergey  coodndBi 
that  the  pseudodiphtheria  baciUus  and  the  lerosis  bacilloa  are  oci 
only  distinct  from  B,  diphtherise,  but  also  from  each  other.     He  acNh 
aiders  it  preferable  to  designate  as  the  pseudodiphtheria  baatUnt  ao 
organism  whose  colonies  form  a  thick,  creamy  white  layer  on  igi^ 
agar  and  on  blood  serum.     The  distinction  from  the  Loeffler  baeOttf 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  growth,  but  more  especially  Bpoi 
the  observation  that  the  psendodiphtheria  baciUus  is  almost  ii#W 
capable  of  producing  any  leeions   whatever  in  animals,  and  whfflx 
exceptionally  it  exercises  any  morbid  effects  these  are  of  a  mUd  ttJ 
local  character.     Furthermore,  it  fails  to  give  the  characteristic  staift* 
ing  by  the  procedure  introduced  by  Neisser,  which  is  as  foUowt:  A 
solution  is  made  by  dissoMng  1  gm,  of  powdered  methylent  Uu* 
(Grubler)  in  20  c.c.  of  ninety-per-cent.  dcohob  and  then  addiogflSO 
e.e,  of  distilled  water  and  50  c.c.  of  acetic  acid.     For  a  second  ffai^ 
2  gm*  of  Tesuvin  are  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  boiling  water,  and  tk* 
solution  is  then  filtered.     The  cover  slips  are  stained  in  the  firBlioliH 
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tion  for  from  one  to  three  seconds,  washed  in  water,  and  then  stained 
Erom  three  to  five  seconds  in  the  second  solution,  again  washed  in 
water  and  examined.  Diphtheria  bacilli  grown  on  Loeffler's  blood 
Beram  at  temperatures  from  34^  to  35^  C.  for  ten  to  twenty  hours 
ahow  a  double  staining,  in  which  the  chromatin  granules  appear  as 
bine  dots  on  a  faintly  yellow  ground.  The  x>seudodiphtheria  bacilli 
treated  in  the  same  way  do  not  give  the  double-stained  picture.  B. 
Kerosis  differs  from  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus  in  that  the  growth 
upon  agar  and  blood  serum  consists  of  minute  dry  pearly -white  colo- 
oies,  showing  no  tendency  to  coalesce  except  when  sown  very  thickly, 
when  they  grow  as  a  dull,  thin,  pearly-white  layer.  Furthermore,  it 
lisplays  a  lack  of  virulence  and  gives  no  reaction  to  the  double  stain- 
ing-method  of  Neisser.  From  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus  B.  xero- 
sii|is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  extent  of  growth  and  the  size  of 
khe  colonies.  The  distinctions  i)ointed  out  by  Zamiko— according  to 
whom  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus  is  incapable  of  changing  the 
reaction  of  bouillon,  while  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus  produces  acid 
under  these  circumstances — has  been  shown  to  be  unreliable,  since  it 
has  been  proved  that  different  organisms  show  considerable  varia- 
tions in  this  respect — variations  depending  in  part  upon  the  compo- 
sition (presence  of  sugar)  of  the  culture  medium.  Organisms  having 
the  morphology  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  but  devoid  of  virulence, 
probably  belonging  to  the  group  of  pseudodiphtheria  and  xerosis 
bacilli,  have  been  described  in  human  beings  in  association  with  a 
number  of  diseases,  such  as  Egyptian  dysentery  (Kruse  and  Pas- 
quale).  They  have  also  been  demonstrated  upon  the  skin,  in  the 
prusts  of  variola  pustules,  and  in  impetigo,  in  sputum,  in  a  case  of 
mild  angina,  and  apex  pneumonia  (Ejuse).  Ohlmacher  has  found 
them  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  which  the  organism  was  admixed 
vnth  other  bacteria,  and  they  have  been  isolated  by  Babes  in  gan- 
i^ne  of  the  lung,  by  Howard  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  by  Bavenel 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  by  Weichselbaum  in  endocarditis  (B.  endo- 
carditis griseus),  by  Harris  in  ascitic  fluid,  by  Bergey  in  pus  and 
pyuria,  by  Wilde  in  ozena,  and  by  Schiiltz  and  Ehret  in  a  consider- 
ible  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Both  the  pseudo- 
diphtheria and  xerosis  bacilli  show  occasional  branchings  (Eanthack, 
E^chaska,  Schanz). 

Bacillus  Pseudotuberculosis  Murium.— Obtained  by  Welch  from 
I  si>ontaneous  epidemic  of  pseudotuberculosis  in  mice  in  Balti- 
more, and  afterwards  by  Kutscher  from  cheesy  nodules  in  the 
lungs  and  pleurae  of  a  mouse  found  dead.  Similar  bacilli  were  ob- 
tained by  Preisz  and  Guinard  from  cases  of  pseudotuberculosis  in 
the  sheep. 


Morphohijy  and  Cnttural  Proper  ties. — Non-motUe  rods,  about  the 
siza  of  diphtheria  bacilli,  which  ahow  similar  irregularities  of  form 
and  staining*  In  bacilli  from  the  animal  body  as  well  aa  from  old 
cultures,  and  cultures  grown  under  high  temperatures,  a  markodt^- 
ency  to  simple  branching  has  been  observed  by  Dorothy  Baed.  The 
colonies  as  well  bm  the  growths  upon  blood  serum  and  agar-agar  m^ 
very  similar  to  those  of  B.  diphtheriBB,  On  potato  there  is  an  innsi- 
ble  growth* 

Patkogenicity. — Large  laboratory  animale,  such  as  the  rabbit  and 
guinea-pig,  are  resistant.  Mice  are  susceptible,  but  only  rarely  dk 
as  the  result  of  subcutaneous  inoculation.  PositiTe  results  laaj  be 
obtained  by  injecting  small  amounts  of  the  cultures  into  the  peri- 
toneal and  pleural  cavities.  The  bacilli  develop  locally  and  in  tb 
viscera,  producing  minute  translucent  nodules^  and  upon  the  seroai 
surfaces  in  addition  a  relatively  thick  grayish  pseudo-membrajie. 
Injections  into  the  pleural  cavity  usually  causa  pleuritis  and  peric»- 
ditis  and  lobular  Consolidation  of  the  lung,  with  nodular  formations. 
The  occurrence  of  these  nodules  has  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
term  pseudotuberculosis,  but,  as  D.  Eeed  has  shown,  the  nodules  are 
not  composed  of  proliferated  cells  as  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  fact  con- 
tain very  few  cells  at  all,  but  consist  of  colonies  of  bacilli  arranged 
somewhat  regularly  and  showing  at  the  periphery  simple  branching. 
These  colonies  bear  resemblance  to  the  Ih'u&en  of  actinomycosis. 

Differential  Diagnosis, — The  organism  is  differentiated  froBO  the 
tme  diphtheria  bacillus  by  its  pathogenicity  for  mic«,  its  absenoe  of 
pathogenic  effects  upon  larger  laboratory  animals,  and  its  (allium  to 
react  in  the  characteristic  manner  when  stained  by  Neisaar*s  method.' 
From  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli  it  is  readily  distiugiuslied  by  iti 
pathogenicity  for  and  effects  upon  mica. 

Group  of  Glanders  SaeiStis. 

This  group  of  organisms  contains  the  well-defined  B,  malleit  and 
several  other  bacilli  which  cause  pseudotuberculosis.  These  h»^ 
been  brought  together  by  Kruse,  and  can  be  conveniently  treated 
under  this  heading,  although  they  do  not  possess  the  characfcerft  of  a 
definite  group.  Most  of  them  are  small  bacilli,  occurring  singly  or 
in  chains,  and  are  asporogenous.  They  grow  upon  the  ordinary  oal- 
tur©  media,  and  are  pathogenic. 

Bacillus  mallei,  Sj^noni/ms. — Botzbacillus ;  Bacille  de  la  morf^ 
Isolated  by  Loeffler,  Schiitz,  O.  Israel,  Bouehard,  Capitau,  Chamn, 
Weichselbaum,  Kranzfeld,  and  Kitt. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Proper licB,  Slender ,  sometimes  slightlj 
bent,  small  bacilli,  varying  in  width  from  0,25  to  0.4  h  and  in  length 
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from  1.5  to  3  ft.  Non-motile,  although  often  exhibiting  very  active 
Brownian  movement.  In  old  cultures  the  bacilli  undergo  involution, 
and  break  up  into  irregular,  smaU,  almost  coccus-like  elements. 
They  are  stained  with  some  difficulty  with  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes, 
and  are  decolorized  by  Gram.  The  rods  often  show  irregularities  in 
staining,  being  made  up  of  deeply  stained  granules  and  unstained 
bodies.  These  latter  have  been  mistaken  for  spores.  The  bacilli 
showing  theise  unstained  portions  are  not  more  resistant  than  those 
in  which  the  staining  is  more  regular.  Kruse  has  found  that  in  thin 
layers  the  bacilli  upon  drying  quickly  die.  Loeffler,  however,  has 
reported  one  instance  in  which  he  obtained  living  bacteria  from  ma- 
terial which  had  been  kept  dried  for  many  months.  In  distilled 
water  the  bacilli  are  injured  after  some  days.  According  to  Bonome 
they  are  killed  at  70^  C.  in  six  hours,  while  at 
from  90**  to  100°  C.  three  minutes  suffice.  The 
bacilli  grow  upon  ordinary  media,  although  best 
upon  glycerin-agar  and  upon  potato.  Blood 
serum  and  ordinary  agar  are  less  well  adapted  to  . 
their  growth.    On  glycerin-agar,  at  the  end  of  5f^]IJ 

twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  colonies  are  '^    ^  ^ 

white  and  transparent,  the  fully  developed  ones  ^^^  ^  -Baduul  MaUei 
reaching  several  millimetres  in  diameter.  Upon  x  i,ooo.  (Frankei  and 
X)otato  there  is  an  elevated  reddish-brown  growth  P'eiffw.) 
several  millimetres  in  thickness.  The  organisms 
grow  upon  gelatin  at  temperatures  from  20°  to  25*^  C.  but  slowly. 
After  some  weeks  the  gelatin  is  slightly  liquefied  upon  the  surface. 
The  cultures  vary  in  their  vitality  upon  these  various  media,  living 
longest  upon  gelatin.  Acid  media  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  organism.  Indol  is  produced,  although  slowly.  Lewandowski 
has  also  noted  the  presence  of  phenol  in  cultures. 

Pathogenicity.— Ql&ndeTB  appears  as  a  natural  infection  almost 
exclusively  in  horses  and  donkeys.  Human  beings  who  have  to  do 
with  these  animal  are  sometimes  infected.  Cases  of  laboratory  infec- 
tion have  been  observed.  The  lesions  in  animals  appear  primarily 
in  association  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  less  frequently 
with  the  skin  and  internal  organs,  such  as  the  lungs.  According  to 
Comil  and  Babes,  skin  infection  can  occur  without  previous  lesions 
of  the  part;  Nocard  has  succeeded  in  causing  infection  by  feeding 
contaminated  material  to  horses  and  donkeys.  The  lesions  occurred 
in  the  submaxillary  lymph  glands,  the  larynx,  and  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  At  the  autopsy,  caseous  nodules  were  found  also  in  the 
lungs.  In  human  beings  lesions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are 
far  less  common  than  those  of  the  skin  and  muscles.     The  superficial 
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manifestatioDs  take  tiie  form  of  extensive  bullous  or  pustular  eiau- 
tbemSj  plilegmonfi,  carbmicles,  or  abscesses,  wbicb  ap|>ear  in  the 
skiQ  and  muscleg.  The  iuvolvement  of  the  lymph  glaods  (fatcj),  flo 
common  in  animals,  is  far  less  marked  in  human  beings.  The  chitmie 
form  of  glanders  (the  Warm  of  the  Germans),  observed  in  animab,  ia 
only  rarely  found  in  human  beings.  Duval,  Gasne,  and  Guilkiiioi  , 
succeeded  in  cultivating  bacilli  during  life  from  the  blood  in  a  ctSA 
of  human  glanders.  Glanders  bacilli  are  pathogenic  for  a  varietjr  i»(  ■ 
animals.  The  most  susceptible  is  the  guinea*pig,  which  nsuallj  bul^  " 
cumim  after  subcutaneous  inoculation  in  from  two  to  four  weets, 
ITlceration  occurs  at  the  seat  of  inoculation;  the  organisms  extend  to 
the  neighboring  lymph  glands,  nodules  appear  in  the  apleeu  ami 
liingB,  and  caseation  of  the  testes  and  vulva,  together  with  auppufa- 
tion  of  the  joints  and  the  nasal  passages  usually  take  place.  Tbe 
results  of  intraperitoneal  inoculation  are  more  rapid,  death  usuaHv 
occnrring  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  For  the  purpose  of  differeDtml 
diagnosis,  suspected  material  is  suspended  in  bouiUon  or  sterilked 
water,  and  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  male  guinea-pigs. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  testes  are  already  perceptibly  swol- 
len, while  by  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  scrotnjB  is  also  in* 
volved,  the  swelling  has  greatly  increased,  and  ulceration  of  the  siin 
may  take  place.  The  lesions  found  at  autopsy  consist  of  nodules  mi 
the  spleen,  omentum,  and  liver,  with  extensive  caseous  in£ltnitioafl 
of  the  tunica  albuginea  testis.  This  diagnostic  method^  which  mis  ' 
introduced  by  Straus,  is  commonly  employed  in  suspected  eaaes.  It 
is  generally  considered  conclusive,  although,  according  to  Kocafd 
and  Kutscher,  an  orchitis  may  l>e  produced  by  other  organisms  (sift 
below) .  Again,  iu  rare  instances  the  localization  in  the  testes  maybo 
wanting.  Among  other  animals,  which  are  susceptible  to  inoculatiooi 
with  cultures  of  or  material  containing  glanders  bacilli,  are  ihf^  est, 
which  succumbs  in  from  eight  to  twenty  days,  the  dog  and  the  heA^ 
bog,  in  from  five  to  fourteen  days,  the  field-mouse^  in  from  two  to 
eight  days,  the  wood-mouse,  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  tb 
marmot.  The  last  animal,  however,  is  sometijues  immune.  J%  lui 
been  observed  that  beasts  of  prey  in  menageries,  such  as  liouA  asd 
tigers,  which  have  been  fed  with  infected  meat,  succumb  to  the  h- 
sions  of  glanders.  Babbits  are  less  susceptible,  although  tliey  bso- 
ally  respond  to  inoculation.  Sheep,  house-mice,  swine,  hens,  wid 
pigeons  are  much  more  resistant,  whereas  cattle  are  immune.  Thi 
bacilli  are  most  abundant  in  young  glanders  nodules,  although,  u 
Kitt  has  shown,  caseous  and  partly  calcified  nodules  may  still  cor 
tain  them.  For  the  p>urpose  of  diagnosis  mallein,  which  consisto  d 
the  soluble  products  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli,  has  been  extensiftly 
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employed.  Injections  in  animak  suffering  from  glanders  produce  at 
the  end  of  from  four  to  ten  hours  a  febrile  reaction,  while  the  tissues 
at  the  site  of  inoculation  become  oedematous.  MacFadyen  has 
observed  that  the  blood  serum  of  a  horse  suffering  from  glanders 
produces  agglutination  of  the  bacillus  mallei.  '  The  specific  nodule 
of  glanders  has  been  found  by  Baumgarten  to  be  the  result  of  the 
proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells,  connective-tissue  cells,  the  cells  of 
blood-yessels,  and  epithelial  elements,  which  later  undergo  degenera- 
tion, break  down,  and  attract  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes.  Accord- 
ing to  J.  H.  Wright,  in  the  guinea-pig  the  primary  visceral  lesions 
show  necroses  of  epithelial  cells  rather  than  proliferation. 

Bacillus  OBCHmcus. — Isolated  by  Eutscher  from  the  nasal  secre- 
tions of  an  animal  from  which  the  glanders  bacilli  had  also  been 
obtained.  The  bacilli  appear  as  non-motile  rods,  resembling  glan- 
ders bacilli,  but  staining  by  Gram.  Heating  to  55^  C.  kills  them  in 
five  minutes.  They  are  said  to  grow  upon  all  ordinary  culture  media 
excepting  milk.  On  gelatin  liquefaction  is  quite  rapid,  the  colonies 
resembling  those  of  the  cholera  vibrio.  In  guinea-pigs  intraperito- 
neal inocidation  produces  swelling  of  the  testes,  appearing  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours,  and  death  in  from  four  to  five  days.  Nodules 
are  found  in  the  omentum  and  testes,  but  rarely  elsewhere.  Subcu- 
taneous inoculations  in  small  doses  kill  at  the  end  of  from  one  to  two 
days.  Mice  also  are  susceptible  even  to  small  doses  injected  subcu- 
taneously.  This  organism  is  differentiated  from  the  glanders  bacillus 
by  its  pathogenicity  for  ordinary  mice,  and  its  staining  by  Gram. 

Nocard  obtained  a  bacillus  from  animals,  which  showed  an  ulcer- 
ative lymphangitis  of  the  skin,  in  some  respects  resembling  the 
lesions  of  glanders.  It  possesses  virulence  very  similar  to  that  of  B. 
orchiticus.  It  differs  from  this  organism,  however,  in  growing  not 
at  all  in  gelatin  at  the  room  temperature,  and  but  slightly  at  the 
temx>erature  of  the  thermostat.  It  is  said  also  to  grow  in  milk, 
although  poorly.  It  stains  by  Gram's  method,  and  is  demonstrable 
in  the  pus  from  the  lesions  of  the  skin. 

Bacillus  Pseudotubebculosis  (Pfeiffer).  Synomjm.StrepiohA' 
cillus  pseudotuberculosis  rodentium.  Obtained  by  A.  Pfeiffer  from 
the  organs  of  a  horse  supposed  to  have  suffered  from  glanders.  It  is 
doubtless  identical  with  the  organism  described  by  Mallassez,  Vigi- 
nal,  Chantemesse,  Nocard,  Eberth,  Charrin,  Roger,  and  others.  The 
bacilli  appear  as  plump  rods,  averaging  0.4  ft  in  thickness,  and  about 
1.2  ft  in  length,  often  united  into  chains.  Not  infrequently  the  bacilli 
are  very  short,  and  resemble  cocci.  They  stain  in  the  ordinary  ani- 
lin  dyes,  but  are  bleached  by  Gram's  method.  They  are  non-motile 
and  asporogenous.     They  grow  in  ordinary  media,  and  do  not  liquefy 
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geUtiD.  According  to  Pfeiffer,  milk  is  not  altered.  All  rodentu  «re 
more  or  less  susceptible  to  eubeutaneous  and  to  intra venotja  inoeok- 
tion  as  well  as  to  feediug.  RatB,  cats,  dogs,  hedgehogg,  liorses,  gosi% 
and  field-mice  are  lees  susceptible.  According  to  tlie  mode  of  inijetila- 
tion  death  takes  plfie«  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  l€iioQi 
consisting  of  nodules  resembling  tubercles.  The  histological  piolnit 
is  characterized  by  accumulations  of  lymphoid,  epithelioid,  and  giant 
cells,  but  the  exudative  character  of  the  process  predominatea  Ofvr 
the  proliferative.  The  bacilli  are  present  in  the  nodalea,  Tarr  tm^ 
qmently  lying  within  the  cells*  A  differential  diagnosis  from  tbe 
glanders  bacillus  and  B.  tuberculosis  is  easily  established  by'  the  cd- 
tural  and  pathogenic  properties,  and  from  the  latter  ako  by  differ- 
ences in  staining-quBlitiea. 

Bacillus  Pseudotuberculosis  IiiQUSFA€ZEN&— Obtaiiied  bj  Oud 
and  Yaillard  from  caseous  nodules  in  tiie  peritoneum  of  m  muL 
Lm^ger  nodules  were  present  in  the  pancreas  and  liver.  The  oefekt 
of  these  nodules  contained  large  masses  ol  bacilli  which  ware  eisQy 
cultivated.  They  were  short,  motile,  and  often  appeared  in 
The  bacilli  are  asporogenous ;  they  do  not  stain  by  Oram ;  they  | 
readily  upon  all  ordinary  culture  media  and  liqoefy  gelatin.  IGcA 
succunib  to  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  a  general  infectton  of  the 
bodyj  bat  without  showing  specific  lesions.  Guinea-pigs  are  refrio- 
tory.  Babbits  tlie  from  intravenous  inoculation  in  from  one  to  two 
months,  showing  at  autopsy  caseous  noilules  in  the  gnbcntanccos  ti^ 
sue  and  in  the  thorai.  Subcntaneoua  inoculation  is  also  eucoeaifal, 
but  large  quantities  are  required. 

Bachj.us  Ulceris  Caj^ceobl  S'^/tojiyni.— BaciUua  of  eoH  ehaii- 
ore.  Although  this  organism  is  incapable  of  cultiTation^  and  ill 
properties  are,  therefore,  very  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  for  thi 
present  classed  by  Kruse  in  this  group.  It  probably  was  &rwt  ob- 
served by  Ducrey  in  1889,  who  obtained  it  by  successive  inocnlalioai 
of  the  secretion  of  a  soft  chancre  from  individual  to  individiial.  Ill 
this  way  he  finally  isolated  from  the  secretion  of  his  eiperi^aolil 
inoculations  a  single  organism^-a  small  bacillua  occurring  withiii  tki 
pus  cells,  and  not  staining  by  Oram's  method.  This  obeerratioii  hm 
been  confirmed  by  Krefting.  More  recently  TJmm  found  in  fire  cs- 
cised  soft  chancres  a  bacillus  which  appears  in  long  chatna,  does  ool 
stain  by  Gram*8  method,  occurs  particularly  in  the  superficial 
trated  layers  of  the  ulcer,  but  lies  outside  of  cella.  Aooording 
Unna  this  streptobacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  lesion.  It  is  probdUe* 
although  not  certain,  that  the  two  organisms  are  distinct  Tht 
demonstration  of  the  Unna  bacillus  in  the  tissues  is,  accofding  If) 
Kruse,  relatively  simple*     His  method  oonsists  in  staining  Ibe  «c- 
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iions  in  Loeffler's  methylene  blue,  dehydrating  quickly  with  alcohol 
or  aniliii  oil,  clearing  in  xylol,  and  mounting  in  balsam. 

Group  of  tfte  Hemorrhagic  Septiojemia  BacUlL 

These  appear  as  small  bacilli,  nsEally  obserred  as  isolated  short 
rods,  asporogenons,  not  staining  by  Gram's  method*  They  are 
facultative  anaerobics,  are  usually  readily  cultivated  upon  ordinary 
culture  media,  and  do  not  liquefy  gelatin*  They  stain  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  anilin  dyeSj  and  often  show  deeply  stained  poles,  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  tlie  rod  remaining  uncolored*  On  account  of  this 
property  the  organisms  are  sometimes  referi'ed  to  as  ihejigure-of-eight 
bacilli.  In  their  pathogenic  action  they  produce 
bacterssmia.  They  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  destructive  diseases  among  the  lower 
animals.  Similar  bacilli  have  in  a  few  instances 
been  found  in  human  infections. 

Bacillus  Choleile  Gallinaeum.  Synmii/ms, 
— Bacillus  of  chicken  cholera  or  chicken  plague; 
Bacterium  avicidum;  Bacillus  of  rabbit  septicie- 
mia;  BaciUua  cuniculicida,  etc.  First  obtained 
by  Perroncito,  then  by  Toussaint  and  Pasteur,  R. 
Koch,  Babes,  and  others.  It  was  studied  more  especially  by  Pas- 
teur, who  found  it  to  be  the  cause  of  chicken  cholera. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties.  ^ThQ  bacilli  usually  appear 
as  non-motile,  short  rods,  but  vary  somewhat  in  size*  They  average 
from  0.4  to  0.6  /^  in  width,  and  are  1  /j  in  length.  In  stained  prepa- 
rations diplococcuB-like  forms  are  often  found.  Longer  forms,  how- 
ever, are  also  observed  in  the  same  cultures.  The  organism  is  sensi- 
tive to  heating  and  drying.  Temperatures  of  45''  and  46''  C,  destroy 
the  virulence  of  cultures  in  thirty  minutes.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, however,  the  virulence  is  retained  for  months,  and  is  not  affected 
even  by  the  admixture  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  In  plate  cultures  the 
colonies  in  the  depth  appear  as  round  or  irregularly  spherical  points, 
while  those  upon  the  surface  spread  slightly,  often  showing  a  central 
Ducleus.  The  stab  cultures  show  a  growth  along  the  lines  of  the  stab 
which  may  be  uniform,  or  may  show  separate  colonies.  The  growth 
upon  potato  at  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat  is  translucent,  waxy, 
grayish-white.  Bouillon  is  slightly  clouded,  and  indol  and  phenol 
are  produced*  The  action  upon  milk  is  variable ;  sometimes  alkalies 
ar©  produced,  while,  at  other  times,  according  to  C.  Praenkel  and 
Eruse,  acids  appear  and  coagulation  ensues,  Lehmann  and  Neu- 
maon  found  that  both  glucose  and  lactose  are  converted  into  acid^ 
although  gas  is  not  formed* 
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FaiftJQgefiicity,-^ThmB  bacilli  are  typical  septicaamic  organisms, 
and  are  patliogenic,  even  in  small  doBBB,  when  introdu<?ed  subcnteoe- 
ously  or  by  feeding,  for  pigeons,  chickens,  geese,  ducka,  pbeaaaBls. 
small  birdsp  and  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  rabbits  and  mice,  Guinea 
pigs,  sheep,  and  horses  are  less  susceptible,  and  usually  react  with 
local  suppuration*  Guinea-pigs  occasionally  die  as  a  result  of  &  ^^ 
eral  invasion  of  the  body  by  the  organisiDS,  Dogs  and  cats,  m  well 
as  man,  resist  the  iDgestion  of  infected  meat.  In  the  bodies  of  &m- 
mals  which  have  succumbed  great  numbers  of  the  organisms  are 
found  in  the  blood-vessels.  The  local  lesions  in  pigeons  andciick^ 
ens  consist  of  necroais  of  tissue  with  hemorrhagic  infiltration,  i 
intestine  showing  the  lesions  of  a  hemorrhagic  enteritis.  In 
animals,  as  well  as  in  rabbits,  pneumonia  is  also  said  to 
Hemorrhages  may  be  found  in  the  serous  membranes.  The  bicaii 
are  transmitted  from  mother  to  foetus,  and  in  the  case  of  birds  alio 
to  the  egg  (Marchiafava  and  Celli),  Pasteur  was  able  to  produce  Um 
drowsiness,  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  chicken  cholera,  by  iDJedixig 
filtered  cultures.  Th©  organism  is  very  widely  disseminated  in  tOr 
ture,  Koch  found  it  in  stagnant  water,  while  Gamaleia  claims  tliJit 
slightly  virulent  forms  are  constant  in  the  intestinal  contents  d 
healthy  pigeons.  By  successive  inoculations  in  rabbits  and  pigeofil 
the  virulence  is  increased* 

With  this  organism  Pasteur  made  the  first  observatioDs  on  pn> 
tective  iooculation.  He  had  observed  that  cultures  many  months  old, 
which  did  not  kill  inoculated  animals,  would  protect  them  trm 
another  infection  with  ^drulent  material.  By  artificially  reducuig  tbi 
virulence  of  cultures  preventive  inoculations  have  been  carried  outci 
a  large  scale  with  successful  results. 

Bacillus  Suisefhcus.  Synonyim, — Bacillus  of  swine  phgn^; 
Schweineaeuche  Bacillus, 

Moi^}hQhgy  and  Cultural  Fraperties, — The  bacilli  average  OJ  i» 
1.4  p.  in  length,  and  often  present  the  appearance  of  slightly  onl 
bodies,  more  like  cocci  than  bacilli.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  roib 
of  considerable  length.  They  are  non-motile,  asporogenous,  and  io 
not  stain  by  Gram,  They  grow  on  the  ordinary  culture  media,  witii 
the  exception  of  potato.  Gelatin  is  not  liquefied.  The  gektio  *ai 
agar  growths  are  grayish,  translucent,  not  extending  far  from  tb 
point  of  inoculation,  and  resemble  the  growth  of  tlie  badllim  d 
chicken  cholera*  Bouillon  cultures  are  sometimes  diffusely  clcnrfj* 
but  more  frequently  the  growth  is  in  the  form  of  a  whitiah,  mth^ 
viscid  sediment,  or  appears  as  little  sjiecks  in  a  clear  fluid,  \ctmi- 
ing  to  Welch,  when  planted  on  potato,  there  may  be  a  feeble,  inrwitfc 
growth  for  one  or  two  generations,  probably  due  to  the  transf6a*iJ<^ 
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of  a  Utile  of  the  nutritive  medium  to  the  potato  with  the  organisms. 
The  vitality  in  cultures  is  variable,  and  usually  short.  In  cover-glass 
prei)arations  from  the  fresh  juices  and  tissues  of  animals  the  bacilli 
present  a  typical  polar  staining,  unless  the  forms  are  very  short, 
when  the  staining  is  uniform. 

Pathogenicity. — The  organism  is  the  cause,  of  the  disease  desig- 
nated in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, issued  since  1886,  as  swine  plague.  The  swine-plague  bacillus 
occurs  in  swine,  and  in  these  animals  is  frequently  associated  with 
the  hog-cholera  bacillus.  The  bacilli  are  most  commonly  found,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  hog-cholera  bacilli,  in  the  hepatized  lung  and 
in  the  exudates  on  serous  membranes.  Sometimes  they  are  confined 
to  these  localities,  but  at  other  times  they  are  found  also  in  larger 
or  smaller  number  in  the  blood,  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  intestine.  The  infection,  therefore,  with  these  organisms 
may  be  either  local  or  general.  According  to  Welch  and  Clement  no 
definite  lesions  are  referable  to  their  presence,  excepting  in  the  lungs, 
where  they  may  cause  pneumonia,  and  in  the  serous  cavities,  where 
they  produce  inflammations.  Inoculation  of  swine  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  swine-plague  bacillus,  as,  carried  out  by  Welch  and  Clement, 
are  described  as  follows :  ^  The  bacilli  manifest  marked  variations  in 
virulence,  some  varieties  possessing  slight  or  no  virulence  when  tested 
on  swine,  while  others  are  markedly  virulent.  The  duration  of  life 
.  in  fatal  cases  varies  from  sixteen  hours  to  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
rarely  more.  The  fatal  results  may  take  x)lace  from  subcutaneous 
inoculation,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Intravenous  inoculation  of  large 
doses  is  generally  fatal;  of  smaller  doses  occasionally  fatal,  often 
not.  By  this  method  of  inoculation  there  may  be  produced  fibrinous 
pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  both  with  and  without  pneumonia.  Direct 
inoculation  into  serous  cavities  is  sometimes  fatal,  and  produces 
more  or  less  extensive  fibrinous  infiammations.  Inoculation  directly 
into  the  lungs,  or  into  the  trachea,  sets  up  a  characteristic  pneumo- 
nia. In  addition  there  may  be  produced  pleurisy  and  pericarditis. 
Feeding  of  cultures,  as  well  *as  of  the  bodies  of  animals  dead  of 
swine  plague,  produces  no  effect.  In  some  fatal  cases  a  hemorrhagic 
enteritis  is  produced,  but  no  diphtheritis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  hog- 
cholera  organism.  Babbits  are  also  susceptible,  and  two  main  types 
of  virulence  can  be  distinguished  in  these  animals.  One  kind  kills 
rabbits  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  in  from  sixteen  to  thirty  hours. 
The  bacilli  have  undergone  enormous  multiplication  in  the  blood  and 
organs.  In  the  other  tlie  rabbite  die  in  from  two  to  six  days,  occa- 
sionally after  a  longer  period,  with  extensive  seropurulent  infiltration 
around  the  site  of  inoculation,  often  with  peritonitis,  and  frequently 
Vol.  XIX.— 44 
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in  these  eases  with  few  bacteria  in  the  blood  and  organs,  but  an  im-^ 
meuse  number  in  the  inflammatory  eJttidates*  Mice  are  also  siwcep- 
tible,"  Vp  Moore  has  fonnd  swine-plagne  bacilli  in  the  air  pass&gea 
of  a  number  of  healthy  animals.  They  were  pathogenic*  Smith  and 
Moore  produced  artificial  immunity  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  Thej 
used  sterilized  cultures  in  bouillon  and  agar,  sterilized  blood  of  iii^ 
fected  rabbits,  and  the  blood  serum  of  preriously  immunized  ral»bit& 

Bacillus  Diphtheiile  CJolumbabum  (Loeffler).  Deseribed  by 
Loeftier  as  the  cause  of  diphtheria  In  pigeons,  an  observation  con* 
firmed  by  Babes  and  Puecariu, 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Proptr^if^,'— Non-motile  rods^  somewliat 
longer  and  thinner  than  the  organism  of  rabbit  septicaemia.  Ttej 
are  asporogenons  and  do  not  stain  by  Gram.  The  growth  upon  cul- 
ture media  is  similar  to  that  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  except  that  oa 
potato  a  grayish  membrane  develops.  The  orgaDism  is  said  not  hi 
produce  indol.  " 

Paihogenidttf.—ThB  organism  occurs  naturally  in  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  in  pigeons.  Mice^  young  pigeons,  small  birds,  and  rab- 
bits are  susceptible.  Chickens^  guinea-pigs,  and  rats  are  morB 
resistant.  Dogs  are  non-susceptible.  Mice  succumb  at  the  end  of 
from  four  to  nine  days,  and  show  splenic  tumor  and  numerous  necro* 
ees  in  the  liver,  in  the  midst  of  which  masses  of  bacilli  are  fotmi 
Bacilli  also  appear  in  the  blood  and  organs  generally.  Sabcutaneooa 
inoculation  in  pigeons  produces  a  local  swelling  w4th  uloeratioBt  1 
which  the  aulmala  usually  recover.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of 
mouth  is  scarified  and  the  bacilli  are  fed  to  the  animals  lb  water,: 
diphtheritic  membrane  appears  that  may  return  after  deaqu&maboi, 
and  death  may  take  place  at  the  end  of  one  to  three  weeks.  Bacilli 
are  present  in  the  membrane  as  well  as  in  the  internal  organs.  Tbi 
intestine  shows  hemorrhagic  enteritis.  Rabbits  when  inoculated  in 
the  eye  are  attacked  by  a  pseudomembranous  conjunctivitia. 
cultures  gradually  lose  virulence  through  artificial  cultivation. 
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Voges"  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  group  of  h 
rbagic  septicfomic  bacilli.  Certain  differences,  as  (or  example  in  fl>a 
growths  of  the  bacilli  of  German  and  American  swine  plague,  irt 
shown  to  be  dependent  upon  the  artificial  conditions  of  culture.  The 
variations  in  pathogenicity  also  are  not  considered  as  indicative  d 
specificity*  Very  slight  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  racial 
peculiarities  of  animals  and  the  dose  and  virulence  of  the 
Along  with  the  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  swine  a  dimiuutioa 
resistance  to  infection  takes  place*  Voges  was  able  to  increaae 
virulence  of  cultures  so  that  one  one-hundred-milliontb  part  fi 
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drop,  approxiinatel J  a  single  bacillus,  killed  gninea-pigs  in  from  five 
to  eight  hours.  Even  motility  is  subject  to  fluctuation.  There  are 
no  bacterial  criteria  through  which  differentiation  of  several  of  the 
hemorrhagic  septicsBmias,  notably  chicken  cholera  and  swine  plague, 
can  be  made.  The  cultures  are  little  poisonous  at  first;  it  is  only 
after  the  bacterial  cells  to  which  the  poison  is  attached  disintegrate 
that  they  become  toxic.  Normal  blood  serum  of  guinea-pigs  and  some 
other  animals  possesses  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  properties  to  the 
bacillus  of  swine  plague  and  allied  varieties.  Active  immunity  in 
animals  is  bactericidal  rather  than  antitoxic  and  is  soon  lost.  Eitt 
and  Mayr  have  observed  the  interaction  of  the  blood  sera  of  immu- 
nized animals  for  swine  plague  and  chicken  cholera. 

BactUi  Producing  Hemorrhagic  Infections  in  Human  Beings. 

Hemorrhagic  infections  in  human  beings  have  various  origins. 
Many  of  them  are  associated  with  the  pyogenic  organisms,  others 
with  the  presence  of  the  capsulated  bacilli,  while  in  some  obscure 
instances  investigators  have  isolated  microorganisms  resembling,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  bacilli  of  animals.  I 
shall  follow  Eruse's  classification  in  giving  briefly  some  of  the  exam- 
ples of  this  form  of  infection,  including,  for  the  present,  under  this 
heading  the  bacillus  of  bubonic  plague. 

Bacillus  Hjemorbhagicus  Nephbitidis. — Obtained  by  Vassale  from 
a  case  of  hemorrhagic  nephritis  in  a  puerperal  woman,  in  which  it 
was  associated  with  a  streptococcus.  In  morphology  it  resembles  the 
bacUlus  of  chicken  cholera,  is  only  slightly  pathogenic  for  rabbits 
but  highly  so  for  guinea-pigs,  the  latter  animals  developing  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. 

Bacillus  Hjemobbhagicus  Septicus. — Obtained  by  Babes  from 
three  cases  of  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  associated  with  stomatitis, 
aDgina,  purpura,  hsematuria,  and  other  symptoms.  The  organisms 
were  found  in  hemorrhagic  foci  in  the  lungs,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  in  the  spleen.  They  are  capstllated,  and  grow  very  poorly 
ui>on  ordinary  media.  They  are  pathogenic  for  mice,  giving  rise  to 
hemorrhagic  septicaemia  in  these  animals. 

Bacillus  Hjemorrhagicus.— Cultivated  by  Kolb  from  the  cadavers 
of  three  persons  who  had  suffered  from  hemorrhages  into  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  The  bacilli  are  also  capsulated  and  grow 
somewhat  more  freely  than  the  preceding.  Mice  are  susceptible,  dy- 
ing in  from  two  to  three  days  from  a  hemorrhagic  septicaemia.  Bab- 
bits succumb  to  intraperitoneal  injections,  but  guinea-pigs  are  more 
resistant. 
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Bacillus  H^moerhagicits  VELENoeue.— ObtaiDetl  bj  Tijoso®!  and 
GioTannim  from  hl  case  of  parpura  heemorrhagica  thai  developed  wb^ 
ondary  to  im]>etigo  coutagioBa.  Tbd  bacilli  ware  prasttil  m  llit 
impetigo  pustuleB  asBociated  with  tbe  Btaphjloeoeetas  aiirsQs*  ind 
also  in  the  liver  aud  blood.  Tbe  orgaQism  is  patbogetuc  for  dogi, 
rabbits,  and  guiDea-pigs,  but  not  for  pigeona  and  miee  wbeii  itttR^ 
duced  Bubcutaneotiflly.  The  bacilli  develop  only  locally,  but  all  Ihi 
Bymptome  of  the  original  disease,  iaclading  hemorrhages,  are  pro- 
duced* 

Bacillus  Exanthematicus,— Obtained  by  Babea  andOpraflcu  from 
a  case  of  febrile  hemorrhagic  infection  of  the  petechial  type.  Tbs 
bacilli  are  nnmerona  in  the  capillaries  in  the  liver,  atid  in  the  kill* 
neys.  They  are  motile,  tolerably  plump,  and  sometimes  appear  tna 
figure-of-eight  form.  Some  of  the  organiama  atain  by  Oram'a  mathoiL 
They  grow  fairly  abundantly  in  agar.  On  potato  there  ia  a  gmjiali 
and  later  a  brown  iah  layer.  Boaillon  becomes  cloudy  with  the  pptj- 
ductioo  of  a  membrane.  The  organism  is  pathogenic  for  mioo,  fml> 
bits,  guinea-pigB,  and  pigeons. 

BACiLLra  GiKnTvrrrDis.— Obtained  by  Babes  from  an  epidamk  (tf 
scurvy  in  Jasay,  being  isolated  from  tbe  ulcers  on  the  mucotis  aiia^ 
brane  of  the  mouth.  It  was  associated  with  a  atreptocoomia  and 
bacillua  of  chicken  cholera*  The  excised  mucous  mamhmtie  of  i 
month  Bhowed  beneatli  the  fibiinous  membrane  a  thick  fell^worfc  of 
bacilli.  Tbe  organiamB  appeared  as  long,  slender  baetlli,  VAryw^  bam 
0.3  to  3  ft,  or  even  more,  in  leogth.  Kabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dofi 
succumbed  to  subcutaneous  injections.  The  bacilli  were  otdtivatid 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  and  from  the  lieioQrriil0ll 
in  the  rabbit.  Wlien  they  are  injected  together  with  the  strt^iooo^ 
CUB  fatal  hemorrhagic  iofectiona  are  produce^l.  Similar  badlli  wm 
found  by  Babea  in  the  deposit  on  the  teeth  in  healthy  peiBons. 

Bacillus  Pestib.  Sifnouym. — Bacillus  peatia  babomc«».  Dii' 
covered  by  Yersin  in  1894  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemie  m 
Hong-Eong. 

Morpltoifxjy  afid  Chdiural  Pn^^erties. — Motild,  \'ery  short  podi» 
which  in  length  are  so  variable  that  some  of  the  members  appatf 
almoat  spherical,  others  distinctly  rod-like.  They  occur  siitgty  cf  ia 
chains.  They  are  about  of  the  thickness  of  B,  coli,  but  are  uiuD; 
shorter  than  that  organism.  FlageUa  surround  the  rods  (peritiidsi^" 
Spores  d^re  not  formed.  Staining  is  easily  aacomptished  by  mmm  <i 
ordinary  dyes^  and  is  often  most  pronounced  at  the  poles.  OitiB** 
stain  gives  negative  results.  A  capsule  is  demonstrable  eft|)eciallr  tB 
fmthological  exudates.  Motility  ia  alight,  and  easily  demoulriU' 
only  in  youQg  coloniea.     Cultures  may  be  obtained  both  upon  tp^ 
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agar  and  gelatum  The  medinm  should  be  slightly  alkaline  and  not 
too  moist.  Agar  slants  present  a  white  thin,  moist,  translucent 
growth,  that  is  not  characteristic.  Pfeiffer  prefers  gelatin  to  agar, 
especially  when  the  number  of  bacilli  present  in  the  exudate  or  blood 
is  small.  *  Colonies  upon  agar-agar  are  grayish-white  in  color,  and 
usually  present  an  iridescent  translucency.  Under  the  low  powers  of 
the  microBCox)e  they  are  moist,  almost  round,  and  very  irregular,  with 
indented  edges.  The  young  colonies  present  a  glass-wool-like  appear- 
ance. As  they  become  older  they  develop  greater  opacity.  Gelatin 
stab  cultures  at  the  end  of  three  to  five  days  appear  as  a  white  thread, 
which  on  the  surface  spreads  slightly  into  a  thin  membrane.  There 
is  no  liquefaction.  Growth  takes  place  on  potato  in  the  form  of  a 
grayish-white,  dry,  thin  cuticle.  At  low  temperatures  this  medium 
is  not  well  adapted  to  growth,  the  optimal  points  lying  between  30"^  and 
82*^  0.  From  20®  to  25°  0.  the  growth  is  much  slower,  about  twice  as 
much  time  being  required  for  a  given  degree  of  development.  At  much 
lower  temperatures,  as  for  example  between  4°  and  7°  C,  growth  may 
still  take  place,  although  it  proceeds  very  slowly.  The  organism  re- 
sists a  freezing  temperature  for  a  long  time,  although  according  to 
Forster  such  cultures  develop  more  slowly  when  afterwards  subjected 
to  the  optimum.  Loeffler's  blood  serum  is  well  adapted  to  growth, 
which  is  especially  well  marked  in  the  condensation  water  of  this 
medium,  the  chain-like  forms  being  particularly  well  developed. 
Bouillon  is  not  clouded,  but  gives  a  characteristic  growth  which  has 
been  compared  with  stalactites.  Crumbly  flakes  of  growth  also  sink 
to  the  bottom  or  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  tube.  Drying,  according 
to  GaflTky,  quickly  kills  the  organism.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  destroyed  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  the  sur- 
rounding temperature,  and  the  medium.  In  warm  climates  they  are 
destroyed  more  quickly  than  in  cooler  regions.  According  to  For- 
ster, bouillon  cultures  are  killed  partly  by  the  drying  process,  but 
jMurtly  also  by  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  In  eight-per-cent. 
salt  solution  the  bacilli  succumb  very  quickly.  Fliigge  dried  poBt 
bacilli  with  fine  dust,  which  upon  being  atomized  was  found  to  be 
entirely  sterile.  Dried  upon  silk  threads  and  kept  in  the  dark  at  the 
room  temperature,  the  organisms  are  still  alive  at  the  end  of  fifty-six 
days  (Loeffler).  Dried  upon  woollen  fibre  they  are  still  alive  at  the 
end  of  forty-five  days  (Forster). 

Pathogenicity. — This  bacillus  is  the  admitted  cause  of  the  bubonic 
plague.  It  has  been  found  in  the  several  countries  in  which  the 
plague  has  prevailed  since  1894 :  in  China,  India,  and  certain  Euro- 
I)ean  countries  into  which  the  disease  has  been  introduced  (Por- 
tugal).    According  to  the  studies  carried  out  by  Aoyama  in  China, 
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and  by  the  German  and  Austrian  eommisBions  in  Jndia,  as  well  as 
thoBe  of  Lowson  in  China  and  India,  the  portal  of  eDtrj  into  tbe 
human  body  may  be  the  external  akin,  the  isepii^tory  muooos 
membrane,  the  mouthy  the  conjunctiyfe,  and  perhaps  ako  the  intes- 
tine. Barker  and  Flint  saw  cases  in  India  in  which  the  parolid 
became  infected,  it  is  supposed,  through  StensoDs  duct.  Locftha- 
tion  is  less  common  in  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane,  but  whm 
it  takes  place  in  these  situations  a  pest  carbuncle  or  furuncle  loalcti 
its  appearaocB,  In  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  the  primary  Imiom 
can  be  made  out,  esi^cially  on  the  extremities.  Instances  of  thii 
kind  were  noted  by  the  writer  in  HoDg-Eong.  The  primary  localic^ 
tion  is  more  frecjuently  in  the  lymph  glands  in  immediate  rel&tioi 
with  the  point  of  inoculatioiij  giving  rise  to  the  pest  bubo.  Tb 
inguinal  glands  in  men  are  most  frequently  attacked,  for  the  reuoa 
that  the  natives,  among  whom  the  infection  chiefly  develops,  an 
accustomed  to  go  barefoot,  or  cover  the  feet  and  l^gs  only  impeilectif, 
and  are  therefore  inoculated  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  nalifi 
women  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  covered  so  that  the  point  o( 
inoculation  is  generally  in  the  hands  or  arms,  and  the  buboes  are  moil 
common  in  the  axillary  region.  Involvement  of  the  cerrical  lysh 
phatic  glands  results  from  tonsillar  infection ;  the  bronchial  and  rait- 
enteric  glands  become  involved  secondarily  after  infection  throi^h  tin 
lungs  or  the  intestine  respectively.  Primary  infection  of  the  luugi 
may  give  rise  to  pest  pneumonia.  The  microorganism  invades  tbt 
blood  and  metastases  occur,  manifesting  themselves  as  secondary  bfr 
boes  in  various  lymphatic  glands,  secondary  pneumonia,  menin^t^ 
as  well  as  localized  foci  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  Afr 
cording  to  Wilm  in  twenty  to  thirty -five  per  cent,  of  the  eaaeff  oJ 
bubonic  plague  occurring  in  Hong-Kong  primary  buboes  were  absani. 
the  disease  presenting  the  clinical  picture  of  septicaemia.  At  autopaj 
all  the  lymphatic  glands  and  especially  the  mesenteric  glands  wen 
found  to  be  much  swollen.  The  intestinal  mucosa  was  hemorrb^^ 
epithelial  defects  were  demonstrable,  but  no  carbuncle  could  b&  i^ 
monstrated  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Wilm  looks  upon  these  aM 
as  primary  intestinal  forms  of  infection.  PfeiflFer  endeavored  to  d^ 
termine  whether  the  bacilli  can  be  absorbed  from  the  uniDjurf^d  ikifi 
and  mucous  membranes.  He  found  that  the  rubbing  of  cultures  into 
the  shaved  skin  of  animals  proved  positive*  The  inoculation  of  ssiill 
quantities  of  cultures  upon  the  uninjured  mucous  membrane  of  tb 
nose,  or  the  introduction  of  fluid  cultures  into  the  mouths  of  anumb 
gave  rise  to  pulmonary  infections*  The  atomization  of  ealtnrefi  m 
fluids  and  their  aspiration  also  caused  lung  infection*  Th© 
commissioners  from  their  work  in  Bombay  deny  the  eiisteooi 
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mary  intestinal  infection,  and  interpret  somewhat  differently  the  ap- 
I)earances  described  by  Wilm  as  characteristic  for  this  variety  of  in- 
fection. They  point  ont  that  the  primary  pest  bubo  is  distinguished 
by  its  richness  in  bacteria,  and  by  the  hemorrhagic  and  oedematons 
infiltration  of  the  snrronnding  tissues.  Secondary  buboes,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  few  bacilli,  while  the  periglandular  structures  are 
not  infected.  According  to  Pfeiffer  and  Strieker,  the  appearances 
described  by  Wilm  belong  to  this  second  category.  Experimental 
animals  react,  the  rat  being  especially  susceptible.  These  animals 
can  be  infected  by  feeding  upon  cultures  or  upon  the  flesh  of  other 
animalH  which  have  succumbed  to  the  plague.  The  fsBces  and  urine 
of  these  animals  contain  the  bacilli  in  large  numbers.  The  various 
races,  white,  mottled,  gray,  and  black,  are  equally  susceptible.  Mice 
are  more  resistant,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  succumb  to  feeding.  Guinea- 
pigs  react  to  subcutaneous  and  other  inoculations,  but  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  infect  by  feeding.  With  regard  to  swine,  opinions  are  divided. 
The  German  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  insus- 
ceptible. Wilm,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  infecting  in  Hong- 
Kong  two  pigs,  by  feeding  then\  with  the  spleen  from  a  fatal  case.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  these  animals,  which  died  at  the  end  of  four  weeks, 
the  spleen  gave  cultures  which  were  fatal  to  rats.  Cultures  are  kept 
virulent  by  passage  from  animal  to  animal,  whereas  artificial  cultiva- 
tion causes  the  bacilli  gradually  to  lose  their  activity.  Maassen 
preserved  a  culture  for  two  years  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  protected 
from  the  light;  upon  inoculation  this  was  proved  to  have  retained 
its  original  virulence,  whereas  a  sub-culture  from  the  same  source 
cultivated  during  two  years  had  in  the  same  time  entirely  lost  its 
activity.  According  to  Loeffler,  cultivation  upon  blood  serum  and 
preservation  at  low  temperatures  maintain  the  virulence. 

It  is  admitted  that  rats  play  an  important  part  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  pest  bacilli.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  prior  to  an 
epidemic  among  human  beings,  the  rats  suffer  extensively  from  the 
plague.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  large  numbers  of 
these  animals  were  found  dead  before  cases  of  plague  had  begun  to 
develop  in  man.  The  role  of  mice  is  not  established,  although  it  is 
stated  that  in  Formosa  they  have  played  as  important  a  part  as  rats 
in  other  places.  According  to  Simond,  whose  statements  as  yet  lack 
confirmation,  fleas  are  capable  of  carrying  pest  from  infected  to 
healthy  rats,  and  i)erhaps  also  to  human  beings.  Fliigge  holds  that 
mild  cases  of  the  pest  are  very  important  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease.  Gk>tschlich  has  reported  three  cases  of  pest  pneumonia  in 
which  the  sputum  contained  virulent  pest  bacilli  for  many  weeks  after 
recovery.    In  the  first  case  they  were  demonstrable  on  the  seventy- 


sixth  day,  which  was  forty -eight  days  after  the  apyrexm  was  eatab- 
lished*  In  the  secoDd  case  they  were  still  demonstrable  on  the  thirtj- 
fifth  day  of  the  disease^  and  in  the  third  case  on  the  thirty-thiid  day 
after  the  cessation  of  the  fever, 

Foisoti  Production,— Thai  the  pest  bacilli  possees  toxic  propertias 
could  be  asaumed  from  the  general  symptomatology  of  the  diseafli. 
To  these  are  to  be  ascribed  the  prostration  and  depressioo,  as  wdl  ii 
the  hemorrhages  in  the  serous  membranes  and  internal  organs.  Aa 
interesting  confirmation  of  this  view  has  been  adduced  by  Striclif, 
who  reports  that  in  three  foetuses,  whereas  the  secondary  effects  d 
the  disease,  such  as  hemorrhages  and  parenchymatous  degeneratioii, 
had  occurred,  the  bacilli  nevertheless  could  not  be  demonstnited 
The  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eaciilus  typhosus  and  the  Bacillua 
of  Asiatic  cholera^  adheres  to  the  bacterial  cell*  The  filtrates  ifl 
general  are  inactive.  Old  bouillon  cultures  are,  however,  poisoBoui, 
Lustig  and  Galeotti  have  extracted  a  nucleo-proteid  from  the  pbgot 
bacilli  which  possesses  toxic  and  imnmnizing  properties, 

Imttmmzatiotu—B.[LSkmB'H  protective  inoculations  made  in  India 
are  carried  out  by  injecting  from  1  to -3  c»c»  of  bouillon  cultures,  which 
have  been  killed  by  exposure  to  70^  C-,  and  to  which  0,5  percent  en* 
bolic  acid  has  been  added.  These  injections  produce  reactionSf  after 
which  a  protective  effect  is  manifested.  The  dose  for  children  of  the 
so-called  "serum*'  is  less*  Pfeiffer  recommends  the  em  ploy  meat  oM 
agar  cultures  forty-five  days  old.  These  are  first  killed  and  th©  au^™ 
bolic  acid  is  then  added;  after  a  period  of  twenty  hours,  during 
which  the  chemical  is  permitted  to  act,  the  injection  may  bo  laoaik 
Lustig  has  produced  active  immunity  in  animals,  including  monkeji, 
by  injections  of  solutions  of  his  nucleo-proteid,  and  he  has  also  teilid 
its  effects  upon  man.  He  found  no  ill  effects  from  its  nes  wlule  iti 
protective  properties  seem  established.  It  has  the  advaotage  ofef 
Haffkine's  '^ serum,"  of  being  of  more  definite  composition.  PaaBifA 
immunity  (for  example,  by  the  injection  of  a  semm  obtained  from 
imnlunized  animals)  has  proved  certainly  useful  only  amoog  ib 
lower  animals.  This  immunity  which  requires  large  quantities  d 
serum  for  its  production  disappears  in  a  few  days.  The  method  loif^ 
however,  prove  serviceable  in  certain  cases,  since  the  active  immniitsr 
resulting  from  the  injection  of  sterilized  cultures  does  not  appur 
until  about  the  eighth  day.  The  combination  wiU  also  probiiRf 
serve  to  eliminate  the  dangers  sometimes  encountered  from  the  iij*^ 
tions  of  cultures  alone.  Lustig  and  Tersin  in  India  claim  to  hii« 
obtained  excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of  plague  in  man. 

The  mrnm  dhgnom  of  pest  offers  difficulties.  Li  the  first  plifl^ 
it  is  more  difficult  than  with  the  typhoid  bacillus  to  obtain  cdtBigi 
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in  whioh  the  microorganisms  are  uniformly  distributed,  since  they 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  grow  in  conglomerate  masses.  A  second 
difficulty  is  met  in  the  fact  that  agglutination  does  not  occur  in  all 
cases ;  moreover,  the  reaction,  in  opposition  to  what  occurs  in  typhoid 
fever,  appears  not  during  the  height  of  the  disease  but  during  conva- 
lescence. It  has  been  shown  by  Pfeiffer  that  normal  human  serum 
has  no  action  in'dilutions  of  1 : 1 ;  and  he  believes  that  when  aggluti- 
nation occurs,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  individual  has 
recovered  from  the  plague.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  agglu- 
tination does  not  indicate  the  non-existence  of  the  disease.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  test  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  in  order  that  the 
limits  of  its  usefulness  may  be  ascertained.  r 

Oroup  of  Mouse  Septiccemia  BaciUi. 

These  are  small  bacilli,  asporogenous,  stainable  by  Gram's  meth- 
od. They  grow  moderately  upon  ordinary  culture  media,  and  are 
highly  pathogenic  for  animals. 

BAdLLUQ  MuBiSEFncus.  Sypxmyms. — Bacillus  of  mouse  septicse- 
mia  (Koch);  Bacterium  murisepticum  (Migula).  It  was  first  ob- 
tained by  B.  Koch  by  inoculating  mice  with  putrefactive  fluids,  and 
is  a  widely  disseminated  organism. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — In  cultures  the  organisms 
appear  as  delicate  rods,  varying  from  2  to  4  /i  in  length,  and  0.4  to 
0.6  11  in  width,  usually  straight,  but  sometimes  slightly  curved,  and 
united  into  threads.  When  obtained  from  the  blood  and  the  organs 
of  animals  they  are  usually  shorter  aud  more  slender,  being  about  1 
/i  in  length  and  0.1  to  0.2  /x  in  width.  They  are  non-motile,  and  stain 
by  the  ordinary  dyes,  and  also  according  to  Gram.  They  are  facul- 
tative anaerobics.  Gelatin  plate  cultures  at  the  end  of  from  three  to 
four  days  show  very  delicate  indentations,  in  which  the  colonies  aj)- 
pear  as  extremely  fine,  veil-like  membranes.  On  magnification  the 
colonies  can  be  seen  only  if  the  light  is  very  much  reduced.  In  gela- 
tin stabs  the  growth  is  delicate,  and  a  special  feature  is  the  presence 
of  very  fine,  hair-like  projections  going  off  at  right  angles  to  the  stab 
— the  so-called  fir-tree  appearance.  These  branches  usually  unite, 
and  a  cloud-like  translucent  growth  appears  in  the  medium,  the  sur- 
face gradually  becoming  depressed  and  cupped.  Gelatin  is  very 
slowly  liquefied.  The  growth  upon  agar-agar,  both  in  plate  cultures 
and  in  stabs,  is  less  characteristic.  The  isolated  colonies  are  more 
ox)aque  and  coarser,  and  the  growth  along  the  line  of  the  stab  is  less 
abundant  than  upon  gelatin,  the  side  branches,  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic in  the  latter  medium,  being  entirely  absent.      Bouillon  is 
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clouded;  there  is  a  slight  sedimeDt,  bat  no  membrane.  Milk  b  pen- 
dared  amphoteric  or  slightly  alkaline;  it  is  not  coagnl&ted.  There 
is  no  perceptible  growth  upon  potato.  According  to  Lehmann  and 
Neumann  neither  indol  nor  H»8  is  formed. 

Pathogenicity.— yi^ith  one  exception^  a  spontaneons  epidemic  ia 
Qieifswald  amou^  mice,  this  organism  has  been  found  o%  in 
experimental  infections.  Domestic  mice,  but  not  field^mioe,  are  eo^ 
oeptible*  They  usually  die  in  from  two  to  three  days,  nmnieroiis 
organisms  beii^  found  in  the  fluids  and  organs.  Pigeons  are  ^ 
susceptible,  dying  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  dsji 
(Th,  Smith)*  Babbita  and  guinea-pigs  are  resistant,  whereas  Bwm 
are  at  first  made^^ick,  but  usually  recover* 

Bacillus  Ehusiopathue  Suis  (Xitt),  Stjfwntfmg.—BmVljm  d 
swine  erysipelas,  Schweinerotlauf  Bacillus;  B,  ronget  du  pore;  B*c- 
terium  erysipelatos  snis  (Migula). 

Morphology  and  Ctdiural  Properties.*— Thm  organism  is  very  cloeelf 
related  to  the  bacillus  of  mouse  septicaemia.  Its  microBoopical  ap- 
pearances and  staining-reactions  are  identicaL  In  the  gelatin  sUb 
culture  great  similarity  is  also  observed,  the  branches,  howiver, 
sometimes  being  a  little  thicker  and  more  brush-like*  InocoUtioDf 
made  directly  from  blood  into  gelatin,  according  to  Lorenz,  in  tb 
first  cultures  may  lack  the  usual  branches.  The  chief  pointy  of 
diflference,  first  pointed  out  by  Loeffler,  is  in  the  appearance  of  lii 
colonies  ujion  gelatin  plates.  These,  which  consist  of  small,  qttite 
distinct  membranes  sending  out  branches,  l>ear  a  good  deal  of  tmsa^ 
blance  to  bone  corpuscles*  In  its  growth,  H,S  is  produced  in  laripa 
quantities,  and  iodol  in  small  amount.  The  organism  was  diseovei^ij 
by  Pasteur,  and  afterwards  by  Loeffler,  Scliuta!,  Lydtin,  and  Schoit^ 
lius,  who  have  contributed  the  most  important  studies.  Dryia 
quickly  kills  the  bacilli.  They  remain  alive  a  long  time,  how^fff, 
in  putrefying  fluids.  At  a  temperature  of  52''  C.  they  are  killa 
usually  in  fifteen  minutes,  although  they  sometimes  resist  up  to  i 
temperature  of  70^  C.  According  to  Kitt  and  Petri,  in  larger  msmm^ 
of  flesh  they  are  difficult  to  kill  by  cooking,  curing,  salting,  »2id 
smoking. 

Pathogemeitij, — The  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas  is  the  danie  of 
destructive  plagues*  especially  among  the  younger  animals  of  tto 
best  breeds  of  swine.  The  older  as  well  as  the  younger  ammali  d 
the  ordinary  races  are  more  or  less  immune.  Animals  dead  of  ft* 
disease  often  show  a  diffuse  or  mottled  reddening  of  the  skin,  snbco- 
ianeous  oedema,  injection  of  the  pharynx,  stomach,  and  muooui  WBBt 
brane  of  the  intestine,  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  np\m* 
parenchymatous  changes  in  the  kidney,  associated  sometimea  witi 
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hemorrliage,  and  a  mottled  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  organism 
is  harmless  for  human  beings;  hence  the  ingestion  of  flesh  obtained 
from  diseased  animals  is  not  injurious.  It  is  pathogenic  for  mice, 
both  white  and  gray,  white  rats,  and  pigeons.  Mice  may  be  infected 
by  ingestion  of  the  organism.  Babbits,  however,  die  only  after 
direct  inoculation.  In  the  animals  dead  of  the  infection,  bacilli  are 
present  in  the  blood,  often  being  contained  in  large  numbers  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  leuqocytes.  Mice  which  eventually  succumb  to 
this  infection,  usually  in  the  last  hours  or  days  of  life  occupy  a 
comer  of  the  cage,  in  which  they  sit  motionless,  with  the  eyelids 
glued  together  by  secretion,  and  the  head  drawn  in  as  though  they 
were  asleep.  They  most  commonly  die  in  this  position.  Field-mice 
and  wild  mice,  guinea-pigs,  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  dogs,  cats,  hens, 
geese,  and  ducks  are  refractory.  Sheep  are  said  to  be  slightly  suscej)- 
tible.  In  susceptible  swine  infection  may  be  produced  by  rubbing 
cultures  into  the  skin. 

Immunity. — Animals  which  have  recovered  from  the  disease  are 
immune  against  reinfection.  An  artificial  immunity  was  obtained  by 
Pasteur  and  Thuillier  by  injecting  subcutaneously  attenuated  cul- 
tures obtained  by  continued  cultivation  in  artificial  culture  media, 
or  by  first  transferring  the  organism  to  less  resistant  animals,  as,  for 
Q^cample,  the  rabbit.  Small  animals  may  also  be  immunized  in  Ihe 
same  way.  Emmerich  and  Mastbaum  have  utilized  the  juices  obtained 
from  protected  animals  for  the  purpose  of  immunizing  other  animals 
against  infection,  as  t^II  as  for  therapeutic  purp>oses. 

Anthrax  BaciUits  Group. 

This  group  consists  of  large,  easily  cultivated,  sporogenous  baciUi, 
often  united  into  x)seudo-threads.  Gram's  and  Weigert's  stains  are 
positive.  The  pathogenicity  is  variable  in  different  species  or  varie- 
ties of  the  members. 

Baoillus  AiraBRACis.  Synonyms. — Bacteridie  du  charbon;  Milz- 
brand  Bacillus;  Bacterium  anthracis  (Migula). 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — Large,  slender,  cylindrical, 
non-motile  rods,  varying  from  1  to  1.25  m  in  thickness  and  from  4  to 
7  M  in  length.  In  cultures  one  often  sees  pseudo-threads,  in  which 
under  suitable  staining  are  seen  individuals,  of  which  the  length  is 
scarcely  twice  the  breadth.  In  the  bodies  of  susceptible  animals  the 
rods  appear  isolated,  or  united  into  short  chains.  The  extremities  of 
the  bacilli  vary ;  the  free  ends  are  generally  rounded,  whereas  those 
in  contact  are  flat,  the  bamboo-like  excavations  being  artefacts  due  to 
imi)erfect  technique.     In  the  animal  body  the  rods  are  surrounded 
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with  a  stainable  capsule,  which  by  special  staining  methods  can  also 
be  demonstrated  in  the  artificial  cultures.  The  bacilli  stain  rea^j 
with  all  auUin  dyes  and  with  hsematoxylin.     Gram*8  method  is  eapt- 

cially  suitable  for  staining  iism 
in  sections.  The  spores  an 
ellipsoidal,  the  length  b^iiig  ona 
and  a  half  times  or  even  twice 
the  breadth.  Their  first  ap- 
pearance is  indicated  by  a  higUj 
refractive  granule  in  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  rod.  This  becomea 
larger  and  larger,  while  at  thfi 
same  time  the  mother  cell  loiei 
some  of  its  coutents.  The 
threads  in  which  the  sporeg  bait 
wholly  developed  resemble  a 
string  of  beads.  In  soma  'wr 
stauces  the  formation  of  spotea 
is  Tery  irregular  and  appeais 
only  here  and  there  in  the  comm 
of  the  threads,  Asporogenooa 
varieties  can  be  artificially  pnh 
duced.  The  disintegration  of 
the  mother  cell  liberates  tiw 
spore,  which  is  capable  of  germinating  both  in  fresh  culture  me£i 
and  in  the  animal  body.  In  the  course  of  the  germination  the  higti 
refraction  is  gradually  lost.  The  spore  swells  up  and  extrudes  the 
young  rod  through  the  ruptured  end  of  the  capsule.  The  gennisi- 
tion  of  spores  can  be  observed  directly  under  the  microscope  in  tie 
hanging  drop  at  a  temperature  of  37 ""  C,  the  whole  process  being 
completed  in  a  few  hours*  By  special  methods  (see  page  608)  donbk 
staining  of  the  spore  and  of  tJie  vegetative  substance  can  be  obtained. 
Ib  unfavorable  media  remarkably  irregular,  as  well  as  clumped  anJ 
spherical,  etc.,  involution  forms  are  met  with.  These  degenetate<d 
bacilli  show  irregularities  of  staining.  The  anthrax  bacillus  gro** 
readily  upon  all  ordinary  culture  media,  but  poorly  upon  UschinakT'i 
fluid.     The  organism  is  well  adapted  to  saprophytic  existenoe. 

The  moat  characteristic  fp*owth  is  obtained  in  gelatin.  At  a  tern* 
perature  of  24°  C,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  small  point-lib 
colonies  are  formed,  which  under  the  low  power  have  a  dark  gray  <rr 
greenish  appearance,  and  show  an  irregular  outline.  As  growth  coo- 
tinues,  the  periphery  grows  more  and  more  irregular  because  of  SffiiQ 
projecting  and  elevated  masses^  until  the  interior  appears  atriaiad 


S6.— Baclllufl   AnthraclB,  from  a   Culture, 
sbowlB^  Spore  rormAtJon.    X  1,000.    (KJetii.) 
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and  so  convolnted  as  to  justify  the  term  '"Medusa-like."  Coinci- 
dently  the  gelatin  begins  to  liquefy.  The  finished  colonies  average 
from  2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter.  The  gelatin  stab  is  also  characteristic. 
At  first  there  develops  a  delicate  white  line;  this  begins  at  the  top, 
and  gradually  grows  into  the  surrounding  medium  in  the  form  of 
brush-like  or  hair-like  prolongations.  Liquefaction  begins  after  two 
days,  proceeding  from  the  surface  to  the  depth,  until  finally  complete 
liquefaction  of  the  medium  is  accomplished,  the  culture  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  The  growth  upon  agar  plates  is  similar  to 
that  upon  gelatin,  but  is  somewhat  less  compact  and  characteristic. 
The  agar  stab  shows  growth  along  the  puncture,  and  also  upon  the 
surface  of  the  medium.  There  is  no  liquefaction.  The  growth  upon 
blood  serum  is  abundant,  the  medium  being  slightly  liquefied.  On 
•potato  a  grayish-white  dry  membrane  appears,  but  fails  to  extend  over 
the  entire  surface.  Bouillon  cultures  are  usually  clear,  the  growth 
settling  to  the  bottom.  A  typical  membrane  is  not  formed,  although 
sometimes  fragments  of  growth  float  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
Milk  is  coagulated  through  the  action  of  the  lab  ferment,  and  is  after- 
wards x)eptonized.  The  reaction  is  usually  not  changed.  According 
to  Fermi  and  Maumes,  the  bacillus  also  produces  a  diastatic  ferment. 
Indol  is  said  not  to  be  formed,  although  the  writer  has  frequently 
obtained  it  in  old  peptone-water  cultures.    Growth  is  not  obtained  as 


Fig.  87.— Badllus  Anthrads  in  the  Lirer  of  a  Mouse.    X  700.    (FlflRge. ) 


a  rule  under  12  to  14®  C,  although  the  organism  may  be  acclimated 
to  these  temperatures.  At  the  other  extreme,  growth  is  still  obtained 
at  42  to  43*^  C,  but  at  this  temperature  spores  are  only  rarely  formed. 
The  addition  of  antiseptics  to  culture  media  also  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies.    At  the  body  temperature  growth  is  rapid  and 
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spore  formation  is  abundant.  Spores,  however,  are  not  demonsta- 
ble  in  the  bodies  of  infected  animals  immediately  after  death,  thoog]i 
later  under  certain  conditions  spombition  is  possible.  Upon  agir 
and  other  favorable  media  spores  are  already  present  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  sporulation  is  complete  at  the  end  of  Ji  few 
days.  For  demonstrating  spores  in  cnltiires  potato  is  an  espedaUj 
faTorable  medium*  The  bacillus  is  a  facultative  anaerobic,  althoagh 
the  cultures  grow  much  more  abundantly  in  the  pr^ence  of  air*  The 
growth  that  takes  place  under  anaerobic  conditions  is,  according  to 
Sanfelice,  associated  with  tlie  loss  of  the  power  to  produce  the  pep- j 


rm.    28.— Colonlea  of  Bacillas   Aathraci«  dd  Get^tn  Pl«l«.    m^  Atths  end  of  twwaty-fbar 
br  »t  the  etid  of  forty-eiglit  liotif**    x  ».    CFl<l«e«.> 

toniziug  ferment*  For  spomlation  the  free  access  of  oxygen  is  tm- 
esaary.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  absence  of  spores  is* 
side  of  the  animal  body  is  attributable  to  the  small  amount  of  oiygiSfi 
there  available.  At  depths  of  1.5  metres  in  buried  animals  and  at  i 
temperature  of  15"*  C*  sporulation  takes  place  but  slightly,  whereii 
at  a  depth  of  2  metres,  where  the  temperature  is  still  further  redoofd, 
it  is  entirely  wantii^  (Kitasato),  Spores  live  for  months  and  yeizs; 
the  vegetative  forms  are  much  less  resistant.  Bacilli  free  from  spores* 
dried  in  the  presence  of  a  fluid  rich  in  albumin,  have  been  foujid  lit- 
ing  at  the  end  of  sixty  days^  whereas  dried  bouillon  coltnrei,  accod* 
ing  to  Momont,  will  succumb  in  twenty-one  days.  Dried  spores  kipt 
at  the   ordinary  temperature  retain   their  vitality  for  years,    Tfc*. 
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direct  rays  of  the  sim  destroy  them  in  four  hours,  and  exposure  for 
many  weeks  to  diffuse  daylight  has  the  same  effect  (Erase). 

Pathogenicity. — Anthrax  as  a  natural  disease  occurs  in  domesti- 
cated and  wild  animals  and  in  man.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  infectious  disease  the  bacterial  nature  of  which  was  defi- 
nitely proven.  In  the  blood  of  cattle  dead  of  anthrax,  Pollender  in 
1849,  and  Brauell  and  Bayer  a  little  later,  demonstrated  the  bacilli. 
Experimental  evidence  of  their  relation  to  the  disease  was  brought 
first  by  Brauell,  and  afterwards  by  Davaine.  B.  Eoch  first  culti- 
vated the  bacilli  and  demonstrated  their  sporulation.  In  human 
beings,  anthrax  occurs  chiefly  as  a  skin  infection  through  wounds 
and  possibly  the  bites  of  insects.  More  rarely  infection  takes  place 
through  the  intestinal  and  respiratory  tracts.  The  maximal  fatality 
is  observed  in  infections  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
In  the  milder  cases  the  microorganism  remains  localized,  whereas  the 
fatal  forms  are  associated  with  a  general  infection  of  the  body.  The 
most  common  tyx)e  of  dermal  anthrax  infection  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  the  carbuncle  or  malignant  pustule,  to  which  in  the 
severer  forms  oedema  is  superadded.  In  the  early  stages  the  bacilli 
are  demonstrable  in  cover  slips  from  the  infected  area,  but  later  on 
they  undergo  involutions  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable  as  such,  although 
they  can  be  still  brought  out  by  cultural  and  animal  experiments. 
The  bacilli  are  most  numerous  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  corium; 
ihey  are  also  found  in  the  papillse,  and  more  rarely  in  the  depths  of 
the  tissue.  Intestinal  anthrax  is  far  less  common  in  human  beings 
than  in  animals,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  men  are  less  exposed  to 
the  ingestion  of  spores.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  persons — 
butchers,  brush  makers,  and  others — whose  daily  work  had  brought 
ihem  into  constant  contact  with  materials  contaminated  with  spores. 
The  lesions  in  the  intestines  consist  of  hemorrhagic,  tumor-like  ele- 
vations of  the  mucous  membrane,  containing  large  numbers  of  micro- 
organisms. From  this  situation  entering  the  general  circulation, 
ihey  may  become  localized  in  the  x>critoneum,  giving  rise  to  perito- 
nitis, or  upon  the  heart  valves,  producing  vegetative  endocarditis 
(Flexner,  Blumer,  and  Young).  Pulmonary  anthrax  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Eppinger  and  Paltauf  in  rag-pickers,  and  in  persons 
employed  to  sort  contaminated  rags  in  paper  factories.  The  disease 
runs  a  course  varying  from  two  to  seven  days.  The  pathologico- 
anatomical  picture  consists  in  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  the  formation  of 
necrotic  patches  in  the  air  passages,  bronchitis,  hepatization  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  serous  pleurisies,  swelling  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  oedema  of  the  mediastinum,  acute  swelling  of  the  spleen,  etc. 
Ghreenfield  has  described,  under  the  name  of  wool-sorters'   disease, 
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similar  inhalation  anthrax,  AccordiBg  to  Schottmuller  the  bacDli 
appear  in  the  sputum  and  in  the  blood  in  tins  form  of  infection, 
Bratanich  describes  an  outbreak  of  meat-poiaoniog  in  Shonau,  Bohe- 
mia, due  to  a  mixed  infection  mth  anthrax  and  trichina*.  Chiari 
obtained  from  the  spleen  in  a  fatal  ca&e  of  this  ontbreak  baciUi  liaf* 
ing  the  cultural  properties  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  but  falling  to  form 
spores,  and  non-virulent.  Kabbits  inoculated  with  this  genu  were 
protected  against  fatal  doses  of  virulent  anthrax  bacilli.  Spontanecmi 
anthrax  is  relatively  common  in  sheep  and  cattle,  but  occurs  mom 
rarely  in  horses  and  swine.  V<  Rdtz  reported  an  epidemic  among 
swine  occurring  in  1895  in  Hungary.  It  is  extremely  luioonuiiott 
in  smaller  animals.  Sheep  and  cattle  suffer  more  particukrly  bom 
the  intestinal  form  of  infection,  and  experimentally  they  develop  llift 
disease  from  the  ingestion  of  small  quantittes  of  spores,  although  the 
vegetative  bacilli  are  quickly  killed  by  the  gastrie  secrelicRi.  The 
mortality  among  the  animals  attacked  averages  from  seventt  to 
eighty  per  cent.  Bacilli  are  abundantly  present  in  the  blood,  and  the 
organs  show  leeiona  of  an  acute  septicsemia.  The  spores  develop  on 
the  surface  of  the  intestine,  the  bacilli  penetrating  the  intestioal  ma* 
cosa  and  follicles  and  entering  the  circulation.  Sheep  are  also  suscep- 
tible to  skin  infection,  with  the  exception  of  the  Algerian  race,  which, 
according  to  Chauveau,  is  resistant  to  aothrax.  Cattle,  on  the  other 
hand,  react  only  slightly  to  skin  inoculations  unless  large  qoantitii 
of  the  material  be  used.  Mice,  both  white  and  gray,  are  exi 
susceptible,  dying  from  inoculation  with  minimal  quantities 
bacilli,  and  also  succumbing  to  the  weakened  virus*  GmnBa-pigs  ah 
next  in  order  in  respect  to  susceptibility,  while  rabbits  are  sligUtlr 
more  resistant.  Infection  can  be  obtained  by  inoculating  into  the 
tissues  or  Into  the  blood,  while  feeding  with  spores  is  freqaeol 
unsuccessfuL  Experimental  pidmonary  infections  may  be  positi^ 
and  according  to  Buehner  are  more  likely  to  succeed  with  the  spoi 
than  with  the  rods.  Eats  are  far  less  susceptible,  the  white  rat  bemg 
somewhat  less  resistant  than  gray  and  black  rats.  Cats,  hens,  pig* 
eons,  and  dogs  are  distinctly  more  resistant.  In  the  small  susaepti- 
ble  animals  subcutaneous  inoculations  produce  a  gelatinous  cedemii 
in  which  the  bacilli  are  present,  although  in  much  smaUer  numheii 
than  in  the  blood  and  internal  organs,  where  they  are  found  packed 
inside  the  capillaries.  Indeed,  so  thick  are  they  in  these  voooflh 
that  pro[jerly  stained  speciroens  sometimes  give  the  impreesioscf  I 
vascular  iDJection.  The  organs  generally  show  lesiona  of  an  tcob 
general  infection,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  being  the  sweUii^ 
and  softening  of  the  spleen.  In  pregnant  females  the  baailli  m^ 
ps^as  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus.     In  human  beings  this  eonditioi 
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has  been  observed  by  Bostowzew.  In  three  cases  examined  by  him 
the  organisms  were  more  abundant  in  the  liver  of  the  f oetnses  than  in 
the  circulation  of  the  mother. 

Immunization. — Thns  far  the  use  of  semm  therapy  has  accom- 
plished little  in  combating  an  established  anthrax,  the  sera  thus  far 
produced  being  too  weak  for  successful  use  in  human  beings  and 
larger  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  successful  vaccination  has  been 
practised,  espe6ially  through  the  efforts  of  Pasteur  and  Chauveau, 
who  based  their  experiments  on  the  fact  that  after  recovery  from 
anthrax  infection  there  exists  immunity  from  reinfection.  According 
to  the  methods  of  Pasteur,  animals,  such  as  sheep  and  cattle,  are 
inoculated  with  weakened  virus  obtained  by  cultivating  the  organism 
at  temperatures  of  42"^  to  43^  G.  Two  viruses  are  obtained.  No.  1 
is  capable  of  killing  mice,  but  not  guinea-pigs;  No.  2  kills  guinea- 
pigs,  but  not  rabbits  (Koch,  Gaffky,  Loeffler).  The  first  vaccine  is 
first' inoculated,  and  after  a  period  of  ten  to  twelve  days  an  inocula- 
tion with  the  second  vaccine  is  x>^rformed.  Vaccinations  of  this 
kind  on  a  large  scale  have  been  carried  out  in  France,  Hungary,  and 
Bussia,  and  have  proven  to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

Pseudo-Anthrax  BacilU. 

BAGiLLns  Anthragoides. — This  organism  was  isolated  by  Hueppe 
and  Wood  repeatedly  from  water  and  earth.  It  resembles  the  an- 
thrax baciUus  in  morphology  and  cultural  properties.  In  blood  Or 
tissues  the  organism  is  said  to  exhibit  greater  rounding  of  the  poles 
than  anthrax.  It  is  sporogenous.  The  growth  on  potato,  bouillon, 
and  milk  is  similar  to  that  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  but  more  ener- 
getic. Large  quantities  of  material  are  needed  to  produce  local 
effects  in  guinea-pigs.  Mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  injected  with 
cultures  of  this  bacillus  are  said  to  be  rendered  resistant  to  anthrax. 
It  is  possible  that  this  bacillus  represents  a  saprophytic  anthrax 
.  bacillus  of  diminished  virulence. 

Bacillus  Pseudanthracis.— Obtained  by  Burri  from  South  Ameri- 
can fodder.  Morphologically  it  resembles  very  closely  the  anthrax 
bacillus.  Its  growth  upon  culture  media  is  somewhat  similar.  It 
is  sporogenous  and  rapidly  liquefies  gelatin.  White  mice  are  resis- 
tant. 

Bacillus  Sessilis  (Klein). — Found  in  the  blood  of  a  cow  that  had 
succumbed  to  anthrax.  Morphologically  the  bacillus  resembles  that 
of  anthrax,  but  the  spores  are  elongated  and  more  like  those  of  B. 
subtilis.*  Germination  is  polar  as  with  anthrax.  The  organism  is 
non-pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs. 
Vol.  XIX.— 45 
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BACniUB  Anthracis  8imilib»— Obtained  by  McFarknd  from  a 
plate  colunv,  which  had  probably  been  subjected  to  oontamiimtiuii 
from  the  air.  Morphologically  and  culttirally  it  shows  great  similM- 
ity  with  the  aothrax  bacilli,  but  is  nou-i>athogenic  lor  kbozatorj  loi- 
mals. 

Group  of  Tubercle  BadUu 

Small,  delicate,  asporogenous,  non-motile  hacilM^  staining  witb 
much  difficulty  with  anilin  dyes,  usually  reciuiriug  to  Vie  heated,  \mi 
which  are  staiuable  by  Gram's  method.  When  once  stained^  how- 
ever,  the  rods  retain  the  color  with  great  persistence,  strong  aadi 
beings  as  a  rule,  required  for  bleaching.  Not  all  Tarietiee  are  cspft- 
ble  of  growth  upon  the  ordinary  culture  media,  and  those  which  gr^ 
do  so  very  slowly.  The  stained  individuals  show  a  marked  irrega* 
l&rity  of  their  protoplasm,  often  appearing  as  l>eaded  rods,  ceitwn 
individuals  of  which  show  irregular  swellings,  chiefly  at  the  extn*mj* 
ties,  and  simple  branchings. 

Bacillus  TuBERCULOf^is.  Synonyms. — Bacillus  of  mammalian  N* 
berculosis;  Bacillus  kochii;  Mycobacterium  tuberculosis  (Lehmaim 
and  Neumann). 

Morphology  and   Cidfnral    Proper ii€S.^I>elic^te    rods, 
singly,  more  rarely  as  pairs,  and  in  threads.     Often  slightly  - 
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or  bent.  In  the  bacilli  as  obtainetl  from  pathologic^  lesions  or  I 
cultures  simple  branching  occurs*  These  branches  may  h^  sin 
and  only  rarely  show  more  than  two  subdivisions.  The  ba^illiffiJ 
ages  0.2  to  0.4  /i  in  breadth  and  1*5  to  4  /i  in  length.  Growth  ^V^ 
the  ordinary  culture  media  is  slow,  and  takes  place  only  at  the  ^^ 
perature  of  the  thermostat.  The  staining  of  the  organism  in  cclve^ 
glass  preparations  or  in  tissues  is  best  accomplished  by  special  metifc- 
ods,  the  most  commonly  employed  being  that  devised  by  Oabbtf 
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(see  page  604).  Gram's  and  Weigert's  methods  are  applicable. 
Bacilli  once  stained  retain  the  dye  with  such  persistence  that  treat- 
ment with  comparatively  strong  acids  does  not  canse  decolorization. 
This  fact  has  rendered  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  bacillus  in  mix- 
tares  of  various  microorganisms,  the  practical  application  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  staining  of  sputa  for  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus.  In  old  culures  and  also 
as  obtained  directly  from  secretions,  the 
bacilli  exhibit  pale  areas  which  by  some 
have  been  thought  to  be  spores.  These 
bodies  differ,  however,  from  true  spores 
in  being  less  refractive,  showing  irreg- 
ularities of  form,  and  failing  to  exhibit 
greater  resistance  to  injurious  influences 
than  do  the  organisms  which  do  not  show  fio.  ac-BacmaT^beroaioBto  in 
their  presence.  Babes  has  described,  in  sputum,  x  1,000.  (Baumgarten.) 
addition,  in  old  cultures,  polar  and  cen- 
tral bodies  which  ^tained  metachromatically.  Coppen-Jones  has 
observed,  in  tuberculous  sputum,  bacilli  with  the  swollen  ends, 
which  strongly  suggested  similar  formations  in  actinomyces;  and 
Friedreich,  Babes,  and  Leviditi  have  described  rosettes,  resem- 
bling the  Drusen  of  actinomyces,  observed  in  rabbits  injected  with 
cultures  of  the  organism.  Babes  observed,  as  early  as  1882,  that  cul- 
tures of  B.  tuberculosis  sometimes  showed  side  branches.  In  the 
last  few  years  this  branching  has  been  observed  and  studied  by  nu- 
merous bacteriologists,  especially  by  Metchnikoff,  Coppen-Jones, 
Fischel,  and  Bruns.  Craig"  in  this  country  has  described  and  fig- 
ured exquisitely  branching  forms  occurring  in  sputa.  The  branching 
in  mammalian  bacilli  is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  avian  variety. 
These  peculiarities  have  led  some  bacteriologists  to  class  the  tubercle 
bacillus  with  the  higher  fungi  (hyphomycetes),  and  by  Lehmann  and 
Neumann  the  various  forms  are  grouped  under  the  name  of  mycobac- 
terium.  Kruse  considers  its  relationship  to  the  streptothrices  as 
close,  while  A.  Fischer  regards  the  appearances  described  as  evidence 
of  involution.  As  early  as  1892  Elein  described  mycelia  in  cxdtures. 
Tubercle  bacilli  resist  drying  for  many  months,  whether  kept  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  or  in  the  thermostat.  They  resist  putre- 
faction for  a  long  time.  According  to  Perrando,  the  bacilli  are  still 
demonstrable  by  staining  methods  in  decomposing  fluids  up  to  the 
fortieth  or  even  the  sixtieth  day.  Cold  has  no  influence  upon 
them,  and  in  the  dried  state  the  organisms  may  be  heated  for  hours 
to  100°  C.  without  being  destroyed,  whereas  in  fluids  they  are  more 
quickly  killed  at  lower  temperatures  (at  60"  C.  in  forty-five  to  sixty 
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minuteB;  at  70^  C.  in  five  to  ten  minateSf  Forster)*  Pure  culfr 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  aim  are  soon  killed,  and  diftuse  i 
UkM  ia  destructive  in  from  five  to  Beven  days  (Koch).  They  nmf  1 
subjected  to  freezing  and  tlmwing  for  months,  and  jet  still  Ttmak 
capable  of  producing  tuberculosis  in  rabbits  (Eichbora).  Sputa  and 
other  discharges  may  be  destroyed  by  carbolization  (three  per  ceot,) 
after  an  exposure  of  about  twenty  hours.  Cellulose  is  coutaitied  in 
the  membrane  of  the  bacillus.  The  organism  growa  very  slowly  or 
not  at  all  upon  ordinary  gelatin  and  agar  media,  the  best  medimn 
consisting  of  gelatinized  blood  serum.  According  to  Theobald  Smith, 
the  serum  derived  from  the  dog  aod  coagulated  at  a  low  temperatnrB, 
so  as  to  present  a  soft  surface,  is  best  adapted  for  a  culture  medium. 
Glycerin-agar  gives  the  next  best  results*     Potato  is  also  useful. 

Blood  serum. — The  first  growth  can  be  made  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  on  the  sixth  day,  and  ia  apparent  to  the  naked  eye 
by  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day.  The  colonies  are  pale,  dry,  and 
crumpled.  Under  low  magnifying  power  the  edges  are  irregular  and 
present  S-like  forms,  which  are  found  to  cousiat  of  parallel  rowft  d. 
rods.  The  medium  is  not  liquefied.  It  is  a  common  experience  that 
cultures  made  directly  from  tuberculous  foci  frequently  fail  to  dm^- 
op,  only  a  small  proportion  of  many  tubes  givii^  positive  rasnlts. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  growth  with  more  certainty,  bits  of  tissue,  whidi 
include  tuberculous  foci^  especially  the  most  recent,  are  torn  from 
organs  and  transferred  to  the  solidified  serum.  Very  little  enia]ii2i& 
if  any,  is  desirable,  nor  should  the  bits  of  tissue  be  rubbed  into  the 
surface*  After  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  the  thermostat  the  ial» 
are  removed,  and  the  particles  of  tissue  moved  about.  Prompt  m^M 
pearance  of  growth  now  takes  place  within  a  week  (Th>  Smith).       " 

Glycerin-agar.— The  earliest  colonies  are  small  and  piBSant  * 
crampled  surface,  the  outlines  being  irregular.  The  color  is  whiii 
or  yellowish-white,  the  colonies  being  somewhat  elevated  from  tit 
surface.  After  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  lobulation  appeai«, 
extending  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery*  As  the  colonies  gro* 
older,  the  intensity  of  the  color  increases.  According  to  Kitasilo, 
in  rare  instances  the  surface  of  the  growth  may  present  a  moist  ap- 
pearance. 

Potato.— Upon  the  surface  of  this  medium  growth  iakm  1^3b» 
slowly  in  the  form  of  crumpled  yellow  fragments,  wliich  are  usuillf 
separate  aod  distinct,  and  project  considerably  from  the  free  surlaca 
Growth  is  well  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.  In  orfer  tt* 
facilitate  growth,  free  access  of  air  is  required,  whOe  at  the  same  timt 
the  medium  is  to  be  preserved  from  deaiccation,  Sander  finds  an 
acid  reaction  of  the  medium  to  be  most  favorable  to  growth,  and  po- 
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tato-mnsliy  to  whioh  four  per  cent,  of  glycerin  has  been  added,  gives 
a  better  quality  of  medium. 

Bouillon.— This  fluid  medium  containing  four  per  cent,  of  glyce- 
rin affords  a  good  growth.  The  development  takes  place  upon  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  often  wrinkled  membr^e,  from  which 
jMurticles  may  become  detached  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or 
tube.  The  bouillon  remains  clear.  Growth  also  takes  place  in  pro- 
teid-free  fluids  containing  glycerin. 

FcUhogenicUy. — The  bacdllns  tubercxdosis  has  been  found  regularly 
in  association  with  x)athological  processes  in  man  and  animals,  and 
also  in  external  nature.  It  has  been  den^onstrated  in  the  dust  of 
houses,  especially  of  chambers  occupied  by  tuberculous  individuals, 
in  the  sweepings  from  the  street,  and  from  railroad  cars,  and  more 
zarely  in  the  air.  The  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  frequently  contains 
the  organism.  Probably  as  a  consequence  of  its  presence  in  the 
dust  disseminated  in  the  air,  the  bacillus  may  be  found,  as  shown  by 
Straus,  in  the  secretions  from  the  nose  of  healthy  i)ersons,  esx)ecially 
of  nurses  and  physicians  who  come  in  frequent  contact  with  the  tuber- 
oolous  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  large  numbers  of  men  and 
animals  who  during  life  have  shown  no  signs  of  tubercxdosis,  com- 
pletely healed  areas,  tuberculous  in  origin,  are  demonstrable  at 
autox)sy,  statistics  giving  latent  or  healed  tubercxdous  lesions  in  as 
liigh  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  human  beings. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  acknowledged  cause  of  tubercxdosis 
in  himian  beings  and  animals,  and  of  the  manifold  lesions  occxirring 
in  the  disease.  We  owe  to  Yillemin  (1865)  the  demonstration  of  the 
inoculability  of  tubercxdosis  and  its  virxdent  and  contagious  charac- 
ter. The  demonstration  of  the  specific  microorganism  was  made  by 
B.  Koch,  in  1882,  who  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  by  Baxmigarten,  who  simxQtaneously  and  independently  demon- 
strated the  bacilli  in  sections  of  tuberculoxis  tissue.  In  human  be- 
ings tubercxdosis  is  most  common  in  the  lungs,  these  organs  being 
usxially  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  The  intestine  and  skin  are 
sometimes  the  first  portions  of  the  body  to  be  invaded  by  the  tuber- 
de  bacillus.  The  bacilli  are  most  frequently  inhaled  into  the  bron- 
chi or  air  cells,  and  being  deposited  there  develop  locally  and  pro- 
duce tubercxdosis.  At  times,  however,  when  they  have  been  carried 
to  the  bronchial  lymph  glands,  where  they  produce  tubercles,  the 
famgs  may  entirely  escape.  That  invasion  is  possible  through  inha- 
lation of  tubercxdoxis  material  was  shown  by  Koch  in  his  exi)eriments 
on  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  animals.  Shoxdd  the  infectioxus 
material  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  deposition  may  take  place  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  that  cavity,  or  the  material  containing  the 
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bacilli  may  fiod  ite  way  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  From  de- 
positioD  upon  the  tonsils,  and  perhaps  other  portions  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  the  bacilli  may  be  carried  into  the  oervical  lymphatic  gknds. 

The  oaaophagus  is  rarely  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  althougb  in- 
stances  have  b^n  reported  of  direct  and  indirect  inoculation  of  this 
stnictnre  (Cone").  Localization  may  take  place  upon  the  maeotia 
membrane  of  the  stomachj  and  it  is  common  in  both  the  large  and 
small  intestine.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  is  generallj 
from  infected  food,  the  most  usual  carrier  of  the  organisms  being 
infected  milk.  A  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  h  mudi 
more  common,  and  is  rarely  absent  in  cases  of  atlvanced  pohnonarf 
tuberculosis,  the  infection  in  this  instance  arising  from  the  swallow- 
ing of  tuberculous  sputum  derived  from  the  lungs.  The  toDBik  m 
these  cases,  even  when  they  show  no  macroscopic  changes,  in  aectioof 
are  frequently  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  aud  tubercles. 

In  human  beings,  tuberculosis  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  of 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  Its  manifestations  are  nnmeroos  and 
vary  much  in  individual  cases.  The  organism  is  capable  of  prodai> 
ing  proliferation  of  tissue  and  extensive  inflammatoiy  exndatioQB* 
The  serous  membranes,  the  meninges,  the  solid  internal  organs,  bone, 
articular  surfaces,  muscle,  connective  tissue,  epidermis,  are  all  suV 
ject  to  its  invasion.  The  most  characteristic  lesion  is  the  tuliercie 
— the  so-called  miliary  tubercle.  It  consists,  according  to  the  studi^ft 
of  Eaumgarten,  primarily  of  proliferated  cells,  which  are  of  an  epi- 
thelioid type.  These  cells  may  originate  from  any  of  the  fiied  ele* 
ments,  epithelium^  connective  tissue,  etc*  Mtdtinucleated  giant  cells 
are  commonly  present  in  the  tnl>ercles.  In  the  early  stages  fitriu 
may  make  its  appearance  (Talk),  but  this  substance  is  more  abniidiii 
and  is  more  constantly  present  in  degenerated  tubercles.  The  tul 
des  exhibit  a  tendency  to  undergo  degenerative  changes  which,  wl; 
associated  with  the  presence  of  molecular  fat,  producs©  the  conditio 
known  as  caseation.  The  caseous  material  contains  the  bacilli  ia  ft 
living  state.  Not  only  do  the  newly  formed  cells  of  the  tubeicli 
suffer  in  this  process,  but  also  the  proper  tissue  elements  nndeiso 
necrosis,  and  the  blood-vessels  in  the  region  are  destroyed  bj 
thrombosis,  by  an  obliterating  endarteritis,  or  by  necrosis.  This 
necrotic  material,  when  throwo  off,  as  may  happen  in  the  hmf^ 
stomach,  intestines,  or  elsewhere,  leaves  behind  ulcers  or  cavitiia 
In  the  lungs  and  in  the  intestines  the  disintegration  of  the  necrolie 
material  is  much  facilitated  by  the  invasion  of  secondary  baoterii. 
the  pyogenic  cocci.  In  the  lungs  the  micrococcns  tetragenus  *bo 
acts  in  the  same  way.  In  addition  to  the  growth  of  tubercl^d  bxBam- 
matory  exudates  are  caused  by  the  tubercle  baoiUtis,     Thaee  mAf  bl 
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found  in  the  serous  membranes,  in  the  longs,  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  undergo  caseation.  The  tuberculous  pneumo- 
nias are  usually  produced  by  the  aspiration  of  softened  tuberculous 
material  containing  bacilli  and  toxic  products  into  distant  parts  of  the 
lung,  where  it  sets  up  rapid  mxdtiplication  of  the  lining  cells  of  the 
alveoli,  and  gives  xise  to  an  exudate  from  the  blood-vessels,  which 
soon  undergo  caseation  and  ultimately  break  down,  producing  large 
cavities.  Another  mode  of  transformation  of  tubercles  consists  in  a 
fibroid  metamorphosis.  The  protoplasm  alters  in  staining-properties, 
becomes  hyaline,  and  eventually  a  fibrillated  material  makes  its  ap- 
X)earance  between  the  cells.  About  such  tubercles  scar-like  fibrous 
tissue  develops.  In  old  tuberculous  foci,  especially  in  those  which 
have  undergone  caseation,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
lime  salts.  This  is  marked  more  particularly  in  the  lungs,  where 
such  concretions  may  remain  the  sole  survivals  of  old  tuberculous 
foci.  The  lime-<srusted  material  may  still  continue  to  contain  living 
tubercle  bacilli.  Tubercles  are  usually  multiple,  but  single  ones — 
the  so-called  solitary  tubercles — occur  in  certain  situations,  more 
especially  in  the  central  nervous  system.  These  may  appear  as  tu- 
mor masses  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  or  even  of  an  orange. 

Tuberculosis  also  appears  as  a  natural  disease  among  domesticated 
animals,  especially  cattle.  It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  thirty-five 
-per  cent,  of  slaughtered  cattle  have  been  tuberculous  (Lehmann  and 
Neumann).  The  lesions  may  appear  in  the  lungs,  udder,  and  serous 
membranes.  In  the  form  known  as  "  pearl"  disease  (Perlsucht),  espe- 
cially common  in  cattle,  large  nodules,  many  of  them  calcified,  occur 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  some  localities  swine  also  are  found  to 
be  tubercxdous,  but  sheep,  goats,  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  are  much 
more  rarely  the  subjects  of  the  natural  disease.  Birds  are  not  un- 
commonly affected  (vide  infra). 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  pathogenic  for  a  large  group  of  experimental 
animals,  the  most  susceptible  being  the  guinea-pig.  These  animals 
die  after  inoculation  with  the  smallest  quantities  of  living  tubercle 
bacilli,  whether  in  the  form  of  pure  cultures  or  contained  in  tissues, 
secretions,  etc.  The  most  rapid  development  takes  place  after  intra- 
X>eritoneal  injection ;  if  the  number  of  bacilli  introduced  be  at  all  large, 
death  may  occur  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  The  omentum  is  rolled 
up  into  a  kind  of  ball  which  contains  firm  caseous  masses  rich  in  tu- 
bercle bacilli.  There  is  little  or  no  fluid  present  in  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, although  an  excess  is  found  in  the  pleural  cavities.  The  spleen 
is  swollen,  and  contains,  as  does  the  liver,  tubercle  bacilli  and  micro- 
scopic tubercles.  When  the  material  inoculated  is  poorer  in  bacilli, 
the  disease  progresses  more  slowly,  the  animal  lives  longer,  and  at 
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autopsy  macrcwscopical  tubercles  can  be  seen  in  the  spleeB^  live,! 
lungs,  and  elsewhere*  Subcutaneons  inoculation  produoee  a  nodnk 
usually  after  about  a  week^  which  breakB  down  and  remains  as  a  am^ 
ous  progressive  ulcer,  while  the  neighboring  lymph  glanda  becoioiB 
BWoUen,  and  may  reach  the  size  of  hazelnutB.  An  inei^alar  febrik 
movement  appears.  The  ammal  loaes  weight,  and  death  takes  pba 
in  irom  four  to  twelve  weeks.  If  only  very  sm^l  amounts  of  bacilli 
be  injected,  the  nodule  at  the  local  seat  may  heal,  and  death  be  de- 
layed for  a  longer  time.  At  autopsy  the  lymph  glands  are  found  to 
be  enlarged  and  caseous ;  the  spleen  is  greatly  increased  in  si^  mi 
contains  large  tuberculous  nodulee*  The  lungs  show  numerous  Iml 
much  smaller  tubercles^  In  these  more  chronic  experimental  infae- 
tions  the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  lesions  is  much  smaller. 

Eabbits  are  also  susceptible,  but  far  less  than  guinea^piga.    The 
introduction  of  bacilli  or  tuberculona  material  into  the  anterior  chain- 
ber  of  the  eye  produces  a  fatal  infection.     A  tuberculous  iritis  detd- 
ops,  and  from  this  source  the  bacilli  pass  through  the  lympb&tidl 
involve  the  nearest  lymph  glands,  and  eventually  produce  a  geaeri^ 
i^d  tuberculosis  that  causes  death  at  the  end  of  weeks  or  months. 

Subcutaneous  inoculations  are  less  active,  especially  when  sioiU 
numbers  of  bacilli  are  introduced.  The  intravenous  and  iDtrafH>riti( 
neal  injections  are  more  successful,  leading  to  generalized  tubertuh 
sis*  The  tuberculous  nodules  in  the  rabbit  are  usually  small;  the 
spleen  and  liTer  are  not  so  profoundly  affected  as  in  the  c^se  of  gniu^A- 
pigs,  whereas  the  kidneys  may  show  much  larger  nodules.  BaciUi  of 
weaker  virulence  give  rise  to  large  nodules  in  the  lung^  which  Olff 
eventually  become  hollowed  out,  leaving  cavities.  This  excavatbD, 
however,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Ptudden,  is  grejill; 
accelerated  if  pyogenic  organisms  gain  entrance  to  the  tuberculo^^ 
tissues.  The  introduction  of  cultures  beneath  the  dura  mater  ib^ 
intravenous  injections  produce  tuberculosis  associated  with  peculiar^ 
morphological  alterations  of  the  bacilli,  so  that  forms  are  met ' 
which  bear  much  resemblance  to  sctinomyces  (Friedreich,  Babet  j 
Leviditi)*  The  injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  lungs  ( 
animals  produces  tubercles  which,  however,  do  not  degenerate  (PnwJ* 
den).  Still  other  animals  are  susceptible,  such  as  the  field-s 
and  cats,  and  if  the  doses  are  suMctent,  white  micej  rate,  dogs,  ctnaijr^ 
birds,  etc.  The  inoculation  by  Bollinger  of  tuberculous  material  t 
rived  from  man  into  calves  led  to  the  production  of  pearl  disease  ia  t 
abdominal  cavity.  The  early  positive  experiments  upon  birds 
with  human  tubercle  bacilli  are  now  recognissed  as  of  doabtful  sig 
cance.  Koch  succeeded  in  a  few  instances,  by  intraperitoneal  iiye^ 
tions,  in  causing  infectioD  in  hens  and  pigeons,  but  later  exi>eriiiiirieal 
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(Maffncci,  Eraser  and  Pansini)  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  these 
obBervations.  On  the  other  hand,  Pansini  and  Erase  have  produced 
6xx)erimentally  a  local  infection  of  the  comb.  According  to  Erase  it 
is  probable  that  among. the  larger  birds  only  the  parrot  is  suscepti- 
ble to  mammalian  tuberculosis.  Tuberculous  infection  may  be  pro- 
duced by  feeding  animals  with  tuberculous  material  or  bacilli.  The 
local  reaction  tends  to  appear  in  the  mesenteric  glands  rather  than  in 
the  intestines  (Wesener).  There  is  exx)erimental  evidence,  which  is 
borne  out  also  by  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  disease,  to  prove  that 
infection  may  take  place  through  the  intestinal  tract  without  localiza- 
tion upon  the  mucous  membianes,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  being  first  affected.  Infection  may  also  take  place  by 
inhalation,  as  was  shown  by  Eoch  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
rats,  and  mice.  Infection  by  inhalation  can  be  produced  most  suc- 
cessfully by  atomizing  watery  suspensions  of  the  bacilli,  the  dried 
tuberculous  material  conveyed  in  dust  being  less  effective.  The  in- 
halation forms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  produced  experimentally  do 
not  agree  with  the  most  common  forms  in  human  beings,  inasmuch  as 
cavities  are  rarely  formed,  the  process  taking  the  form  of  a  lobular 
caseous  pneumonia.'  The  post-mortem  tubercles  (Leichentuberkel) 
are  due  to  cutaneous  inoculations  with  material  containing  tubercle 
bacilli.  Armanni  and  Baumgarten  have  produced  similar  lesions  in 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  experimentally. 

Modes  of  Infection. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  except  in  rare 
instances,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inhalation  form  of  the  disease,  the 
infectious  material  coming  from  the  outside  and  being  brought  imme- 
diately into  close  relation  with  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  lung  is 
by  far  the  commonest  seat  of  the  primary  lesions  of  the  disease  and 
forms  the  portal  of  entry  from  which  infection  is  conveyed  to  other 
parts.  Primary  intestinal  and  peritoneal  localizations  of  tuberculosis 
are  relatively  unknown  in  adults,  but  not  very  uncommon  in  young 
children,  the  infectious  material  probably  gaining  access  with  the 
food.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin — lupus — is  an  example  of  cutaneous 
infection.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  all  things  considered, 
tubercxdous  sputum  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
bacilli.  The  particles  may  be  dry  and  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  con- 
sist of  droplets  of  sputum  expelled  in  coughing.  Flugge  holds  that 
the  danger  to  those  around  arising  from  sputum  expelled  by  a  con- 
sumptive in  coughing  decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  patient. 
At  50  cm.  numerous  particles  are  encountered ;  at  150  cm.  they  are 
much  fewer.  Naturally  any  such  rule  has  wide  variations  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  cough  and  other  circumstances.  The  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  tuberculous  ^avus  is  shown  by  the  large  numbers  of 
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individimls  who  succumb  to  tuberculoeiB^  or  ebow  the  ezistaiioe  d 
latent  or  healed  lesionB  in  the  internal  organs^  or  in  whom  tiie  prea- 
ence  of  living  bacilli  upon  the  mncous  membrane  (oose^  touails)  iB 
demonstrable.  At  tlie  eame  time  the  very  number  of  individuak  d 
the  latter  clasBes  emphasizeB  the  fact  that  thi»  mere  preeence  ol  tb 
tubercle  bacilli  is  insufficient  to  catisa  infection  or  producd 
notmced  lesions  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  them.  It  is  tfaei 
held  by  many  that  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  virus  there  mnrt 
exist  a  predispa^ition,  which  is  coincidentaUy  operative  in  tliose  in- 
dividuals who  develop  serious  and  fatal  forms  of  the  diseAae«  In 
part  this  is  supplied  by  depressed  physical  and  perhaps  also  by  loeo- 
tal  states,  or  by  the  existence  of  other  pathological  conditiooa  (pei^ 
eistent  catarrh,  diabetes,  cirrhosis)  which  favor  the  developaml  ei 
the  tubercle  bacilluSi  or,  indeed,  of  other  xmthogenic  tnicroKiigiuilsnii. 

The  origin  of  primary  foci  of  tuberculosis  in  the  internal  oigittf 
in  comiection  with  the  lymph  glands,  ioints,  bones,  or  other  ttasufli, 
together  with  rarer  forms  of  tubercles,  is  SDUiewhat  more  difficnall  lo 
explain.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  seems  highly  pi 
that  infection  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  can  take  place 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  without  any  necessary 
a  tuberculous  lesion.  Tnberculoeis  of  the  mesenteric  gl^idbi  i 
plicable  on  the  basis  of  Wesener*s  experiments,  in  which  the  bidlE 
were  absorbed  from  an  intact  intestinal  tract-  The  infection  of  lw» 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain,  although  it  is  ixmsiblo  tlui 
bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  circulation  without  prciducing  l^^iom  b 
the  tissue  surrounding  the  point  of  entry,  and  maj  be  carried  hy  tht 
blood  current  and  be  deposited  in  the  bony  gtmcturea^  as  ham  beet 
shown  in  the  ex[>6riments  of  Zagari  on  the  dog.  Primary  tnbemlo- 
sis  of  the  female  genitalia  has  been  observed.  The  mode  of  infectkii 
is  not  always  clear,  but  the  origin  from  the  semen  of  tuberculoai 
males  may  be  suBpe<ited  in  certain  cases.  Tuberculosis  of  the  alerai 
and  Fallopian  tubes  is  a  recognized  cause  of  tuberculous  peritonitifi 
in  females.  Whether  more  distant  parts  may  be  infected  &om  lltii 
source  is  unknown. 

To  explain  the  localization  in  the  internal  organs^  it  has  hern 
held,  especially  by  Baumgarten,  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  tnoi* 
mitted  directly  from  parent  to  offspring.  Observations  U|x>o  animali 
and  upon  man,  partly  natural  and  partly  exjierimental,  prove  oondii* 
sively  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  pass  the  placental  barrier  and 
be  deposited  in  the  foetus,  in  which  the  lesions  of  toberculiasia  mat 
be  developed.  Numerous  instances  of  foetal  tuberculoeis  in  eilfW 
have  been  reported  by  Joluie,  Czokor,  Malvoz  and  Bovwier^  and  olfc- 
azB,  while  examples  in  human  beings  have  been  observed  by  Bink^ 
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Hirschfeldy  Schmorl  and  Eockel,  and  others.  Experimental  proof 
of  the  transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  mother  to  offspring  has 
been  brought  by  de  Benzi  and  A.  Gartner.  Experiments  upon  guinea- 
pigSy  mice,  rabbits,  and  canary  birds  have  shown  that  the  infection 
of  the  foetus  may  take  place  either  from  a  generalized  tubercxdosis  or 
from  local  lesions.  '  The  number  of  microorganisms  in  the  foetus  is 
usually  small,  and  frequently  of  a  whole  litter  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  foetuses  show  an  infection;  The  length  of  time  that  bacilli 
may  remain  alive  without  producing  lesions  is  not  known,  so  far  as 
regards  the  mammalian  variety.  Maffucci,  who  inoculated  hens'  eggs 
with  avian  bacilli,  observed  a  latency  of  some  weeks  or  months  in  the 
incubated  chickens.  The  positive  results  of  foetal  infections  obtained 
in  animals  would  indicate  a  placental  rather  than  a  germinal  origin. 
The  fact  that  the  semen  of  tuberculous  males  contains  tubercle  bacilli 
(Jani,  Jackh,  Walther,  and  others)  opens  up  the  possibility  of  infec- 
tion of  the  ovum  at  the  time  of  its  fecundation.  There  is  thus  far, 
however,  no  experimental  evidence  to  support  such  an  assumption. 
In  Gartner's  experiments  infection  of  the  foetus  from  this  source  did 
not  take  place,  the  chief  danger,  as  shown  by  these  results,  lying  in 
the  risk  of  localized  infection  of  the  female  genitalia  from  the  tuber- 
culous semen.  Hauser,"  in  a  recent  critical  review  of  the  theory  of 
bacillary  inheritance  of  tuberculosis,  concludes  that  it  is  insufficiently 
grounded.  He  found  the  evidence  which  has  thus  far  been  adduced 
so  contradictory  as  to  fail  entirely  to  supply  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  so-called  inherited  tuberculosis.  In  the  instances  of  foetal 
infection  the  localization  of  the  lesions  has  been  entirely  different 
from  that  ordinarily  met  with  in  tuberculosis.  Thus  in  nine  cases  of 
congenital  human  tuberculosis  the  liver  was  involved  five  times, 
while  in  five  instances  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  present  in  the 
absence  of  anatomical  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  the  organisms  were 
contained  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  the  periportal  lymphatic  glands,  or 
in  the  liver  only.  In  sixty-four  instances  of  congenital  tuberculosis 
of  cattle,  the  liver  and  portal  glands  were  affected  in  fifty-two.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures  the  liver  and  portal  glands,  as  the  chief  seats 
of  the  disease,  were  involved  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  congenital 
cases,  whereas  in  the  disease  as  it  ordinarily  occurs  these  organs  are 
very  rarely  affected.  Generalized  tuberculosis  in  extrauterine  life 
is  the  result  of  the  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  blood 
current,  the  main  source  of  the  virus  being  infected  sites  in  the  lung, 
where,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Weigert,  the  tuberculous  process 
X>enetrates  into  blood-vessels,  liberating  tubercle  bacilli,  which  find 
their  way  first  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  later  are  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  general  systemic  circulation.    As  a  conse- 
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quence,  bacilU  are  deposited  m  various  organs,  the  spleen^  Uyer,  kid- 
aej«,  braiiij  serous  membranes^  bone,  thyroid  gland,  pancreas,  or 
elsewhere,  and  in  these  different  sitimtions  ttibercles  develop-  More 
rarely  one  or  more  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  about  _ 
the  bronchi,  become  adherent  to  a  blood-vessel  and  tjipture  into  it;  f 
or  it  may  happen  that  material  containing  bacilli  is  carried  with  the 
lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  right  heart,  whence  it  majp 
readily  be  distributed  throughout  the  body.  Finally  the  thoracb 
ducts  may  be  the  seats  of  developments  from  which  the  infections 
material  is  carried  to  the  heart.  ^ 

Avian  Tuberculosis, ^MaSnccij  Straus,  and  Gamaleia  have  shown  ^ 
that  the  bacilli  of  the  tuberculosis  occurring  in  birds  present  definite 
morphological,  cultural,  and  pathogenic  properties,  by  which  thej 
can  be  distingniehed  from  the  bacilli  of  mammalian  tnbercnlods. 
That  the  bacilli  of  arian  tuberculosis  may,  however,  be  present  in 
human  beings  and  other  mammals  has  been  shown  by  the  studies  d 
Kruae,  Fischel,  and  Pansini. 

The  bacilli  of  avian  tuberculosis,  while  retiembling  in  formi  eiie, 
and  staining-properties  those  of  human  tuberculosis,  show  a  grcttter 
tendency  to  the  production  of  swollen  and  expanded  ends  anil  branehai. 
Upon  artificial  culture  media  the  differences  are  stiU  more  striking, 
and  development  is  more  rapid,  the  growth  presenting  a  moist, 
smooth,  or  wrinkled  surface,  which,  upon  being  touched  by  Urn 
platinum  needle,  appears  soft  and  slimy.  Upon  glycerin-agar  per*  ■ 
ceptible  growth  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  eight  days.  The  cultan  ■ 
sometimes  assumes  a  blackish,  reddish,  or  citron-yellow  color,  ko- 
cording  to  Maffucci  the  temperattires  suitable  to  the  development  of  M 
the  avian  bacillus  are  from  35  to  45"^  C*,  for  the  mammalian  variety  " 
from  30  to  40"^  C,  Cultures  of  the  former  remain  alive  for  from  om 
to  two  years,  and  are  more  resistant  to  high  temperatores  (^  to  70* 
C.)  than  the  mammalian  organism.  Animal  experiments  give  still 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  existing  differences.  The  mo6t  suscep- 
tible animal  is  the  hen,  which  succumbs  to  intraperitoneal  inocula- 
tions in  from  one  to  several  months.  Subcutaneous  injections  ire 
less  certain,  while  i>ositive  results  may  be  obtained  by  inocalatiaD 
into  the  trachea  or  into  the  blood-vessels.  Inoculation  into  the  comb 
produces  localized  lesions.  Of  the  internal  organs  the  spleen  fiivi 
iFver  show  the  most  marked  changes^  which  to  the  naked  ©y©  woold 
appear  to  consist  merely  iu  an  enlargement.  Microscopicallr,  ho*- 
ever,  masses  of  bacilli  are  found  in  the  tissue^  and  proliferated  oeUi 
forming  tuberculous  nodules  are  usually  to  be  made  out.  I>acbi, 
pigeons,  pheasants,  and  other  birds  are  susceptible.  Mammalia,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  refractory,  or  react  merely  by  local  lesions,  and 
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occaBionAUy,  provided  that  large  quantities  of  material  have  been 
inoculated,  bj  a  generalized  tuberoulosis.  The  natural  disease  in 
birds  is  commonest  in  x)Oultryy  which  in  certain  regions  may  be 
affected  in  large  numbers.  The  lesions  are  located  chiefly  in  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  less  often  in  the  x)eritonenm,  intestine,  and  ovaries, 
and  only  seldom  in  the  longs.  Maffucci  and  Banmgarten  have 
shown  that,  if  fecundated  eggs  are  inoculated  with  avian  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  then  incubated,  the  young  may  die  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months;  in  these  cases  lesions  are  found  more  particularly  in  the 
liver  and  peritoneum.  The  transmission  of  the  bacilli  from  mother 
to  egg  was  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Gartner  (vide  supra).  No- 
card  incubated  bacilli  of  mammalian  tuberculosis,  enclosed  in  celloidin 
sacs,  in  the  x)eritoneal  cavity  of  the  cock,  and  claims  that  by  this  pro- 
cedure he  was  able  to  impart  to  them  the  biological  characters  and 
virulence  that  belong  to  the  bacilli  of  avian  tuberculosis. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis. — Hitherto  the  absolute  identity  of  tuberde 
bacilli  infecting  mammalia  has  been  generally  assumed,  and,  more- 
over, the  assumption  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  enactment  of 
sanitary  measures  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  any 
transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  animals  to  men.  Theobald 
Smith  has  presented  a  comparative  study  of  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  which  seems  to  indicate  differences  in  morphology,  in 
cultural  behavior,  and  in  pathogenic  effects  between  the  human  and 
certain  animal  bacilli,  including  those  obtained  from  cattle.  The 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  bovine  variety  are  stated  by 
Smith  to  be  found  morphologically  in  the  invariably  short,  straight 
form,  and  in  the  greater  resistance  of  this  type  to  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  culture  media;  and  biologically,  in  a  greater  resistance  to 
artificial  cultivation,  and  in  greater  pathogenic  activity  towards  rab- 
bits, guinea-pigs,  and  cattle.  The  discussion  6f  the  question  is  still 
in  the  early  stages,  although  there  have  already  been  collected  not  a 
few  examples  of  the  undoubted  transmission  of  bacilli  of  the  one 
order  to  the  proper  host  of  the  other  species.  Tubercle  bacilli 
obtained  from  human  cases  have  been  found  by  Bollinger  to  give  rise 
to  i)early  disease  when  injected  into  the  i)eritoneal  cavity  of  cattle. 
Sydney  Martin  fed  calves  with  sputum  containing  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  found  lesions  in  the  intestines,  chiefly  in  Peyer's  patches. 
Smith  observed  that  the  lesions  produced  in  cattle  by  the  inoculation 
of  sputum  bacilli  were  local  and  restricted  in  character..  They  were 
not  found  beyond  the  place  of  deposit,  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
to  which  this  was  tributary,  except  in  the  case  of  one  animal  (one  out 
of  five).  Moreover,  in  cattle  the  lesions  appeared  chiefly  as  granula- 
tion tissue,  while   tubercle  formation  only  rarely  occurred.     Smith 


concludes  that  the  sputiim  baicillus  cannot  gain  lodgment  in  i 
through  the  ordinary  channels^  as,  for  example,  the  respiratory  mu- 
cous membrane.  Od  the  other  hand,  there  are  reports  indicating  tk 
transmission  of  the  bovine  variety  to  human  beings. 

Fish  Tttbereulmw. — Bataillon,  Terre,  and  Ihibard  have  described  a 
tumor  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  carp,  containing  many  giant  cells 
and  bacilli ;  the  latter  resembled  morphologically  the  tubercle  bkcil- 
lus,  and  grew  best  at  temperatures  of  from  23°  to  25*  C.  The  growth 
was  rapidj  appearing  in  bouillon  at  the  end  of  three  or  foar  daTi 
Growth  was  also  obtained  upon  potato,  gelatin,  and  other  medk 
The  organisms  branched  dichotomously.  Intraperitoneal  Lnocnlatio£i 
in  the  case  of  the  carp  proved  to  be  without  effect,  so  far  as  Oib  pro- 
duction of  tubercles  is  concerned.  Frogs  reacted,  but  only  once  irew 
nodules  found  in  the  lung.  In  other  cases  the  bacilli  only  were  foaod 
in  the  organs.  In  a  later  publication,  Krai  and  Dubard  "  claim  that 
they  have  converted  the  bacilli  of  human  tuberculosis  and  of  arian 
tuberculosis  into  a  form  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  carp.  This 
was  effected  by  passages  through  fish,  frogs,  lizards,  and  so  on.  The 
original  infection  of  the  carp  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  hum^y 
bacilli  which  had  gained  entrance  into  the  waters  of  the  stream.      fl 

Toxic  Products. — Cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  contain  cer^ 
metabolic  products  of  growth,  which,  when  extracted  with  glyeem 
and  concentrated,  appear  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  tubercnliii. 
Analyses  of  this  substance  have  shown  it  to  be  a  complex  struettim 
It  is  free  from  crystalline  alkaloidal  principles  and  ptomsins.  Aloo- 
hoi  produces  the  formation  of  a  precipitate,  which  contdns  a  torn 
ingredient*  Thus  far  this  substance  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  pun 
state  and  its  chemical  nature  is  unknown.  Various  attempts  hsm 
been  made  to  purify  it.  One  product  obtained  is  known  as  tnbemi- 
locidiii,  a  fractional  precipitate  with  alcohol  prepared  by  Elels. 
Tul^erculin  had  been  vaunted  as  a  promising  cure  for  tub^rcnloflm^ 
It  is  now  no  longer  used  for  this  purpose,  although,  on  acconiit 
of  the  reaction  which  it  produces  in  tuberculous  individuals,  it  m 
still  employed  for  diagnostic  purposes  both  in  human  beings  and  ia 
animals.  It  is  possible  to  lengthen  the  life  of  tuberculous  guinea* 
pigs  by  the  cautious  injection  of  tubereulin.  These  animals  after  he 
ing  submitted  to  inoculation  of  virulent  cultures  have  been  kept  aliW 
under  this  treatment  as  long  as  eight  months.  The  study  of  ttib«i^ 
cles  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin  has  shown  that  they  become  tiie 
seat  of  inflammatory  reactions,  which  in  the  case  of  foci  situated  «- 
ternally  may  lead  to  their  separation  and  removal,  whereas  those  m  tbi 
internal  organs  are  not  favorably  affected.  All  attempts  thus  far  HUMh 
to  produce  a  serum  that  would  be  curative  for  tuberculosis  have 
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Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis. — ^The  inbercle  bacillus  stains  with  some 
difficulty,  requiring  high  temx)eratures,  long  immersion,  and  the"  ad- 
dition of  some  mordant  (alkali,  anilin  oil,  carbolic  acid)  to  the  stain. 
Bat  having  once  taken  up  certain  coloring-matters  it  holds  them  with 
great  tenacity.  This  feature  makes  it  possible  to  differentiate  the 
tubercle  bacillus  when  admixed  with  other  organisms  in  secretions, 
excretions,  dejecta,  etc.  The  procedure  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
material.  Sputum  is  spread  upon  cover-slips,  allowed  to  become  air 
dry,  and  then  stained  (see  page  599).  It  is  best  to  select  the  small 
flakes  of  muco-pus  from  the  sputum.  In  the  case  of  urine  it  is  beet 
to  take  a  centrifugalized  specimen,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cipitate being  collected  and  spread  upon  a  cover-glass.  The  same 
holds  good  for  milk  and  other  fluids,  as,  for  example,  those  obtained 
by  aspiration  from  the  pleura,  i)eritoneum,  spinal  canal,  or  joints. 
The  organisms  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  fsBces, 
but  in  fluid  dejecta  mucous  and  purulent  flakes  are  to  be  selected 
for  study.  Failure  to  demonstrate  tubercle  bacilli  in  any  of  these 
preparations  does  not  prove  their  absence.  The  number  of  organisms 
may  be  very  small,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  missed  in  the  microsco- 
pical examination.  To  obviate  this  difficxdty,  when  the  microscope 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  organisms,  the  susi)ected  material  may  be 
inoculated  into  a  guinea-pig,  subcutaneously  or  intraperitoneally. 
When  other  organisms  are  mixed  with  the  material,  it  is  best  not  to 
inject  it  into  the  i)eritoneal  cavity.  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  directly  from  the  animal  body  practi- 
cally precludes  the  use  of  that  method  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 

It  is  customary  to  accept  as  tubercle  bacilli  microorganisms  re- 
maining stained  after  the  treatment  with  acids  and  presenting  the 
morphology  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Not  all  such  organisms,  how- 
ever, are  certainly  the  B.  tubercxdosis.  In  human  beings  care  should 
be  exercised  to  crvoid  the  confusion  of  another  acid-resisting  bacillus, 
B.  smegmatis  (page  722),  which  is  normally  present  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  The  chief  dangers  of  confusion  are  found  in  the 
study  of  urine  and  faeces  because  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  bacillus 
in  the  smegma.  A.  Fraenkel  and  Pappenheim  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  occurrence  of  B.  smegmatis  in  human  sputa.  Pappenheim 
recommends  the  following  method  of  differentiation : 

1.  Stain  in  carbol  fuchsin. 

2.  Decolorize  without  washing  by  immersing  from  three  to  five 
times  in  a  solution  composed  of  absolute  alcohol,  100.0;  corallin, 
1.0;  methylene  blue  to  saturation;  glycerin,  20.0. 

3.  Wash,  dry,  and  mount  in  balsam.  The  tubercle  bacilli  remain 
red;  the  smegma  bacilli  assume  a  blue  color. 
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Bacilli  limeniUing  B.  Tiiberciikmis, — Examiimtioa  by  BabmowitBdi 
and  others  of  commercial  butter  have  revetiled  the  existence  ol  % 
group  of  bacteria  resembling  io  morphology  and  stainiiig-t^actioai 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis*  They  are  widely  diBsemiDnted,  add  un- 
der  favorable  circumstances  give  rise  to  pathological  states  ^sily 
be  confused  with  tuberculosis*  Rabinowitsch  examined  thirty  b\ 
mens  of  butter  obtained  in  Berlin  and  fifty  in  Philadelphia. 
samples  of  butter  which  had  been  kept  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-fotit 
hours  in  the  thermostat,  injections  were  made  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  guinea-pigs*  The  animals-were  killed  at  periods  varrtng 
from  three  weeks  to  three  months*  In  no  imtance  were  tobetele 
bacilli  found.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty-thtee  of  the  samples  (39.7 
per  cent.)  produced  in  guinea-pigs  macroscopical  and  microaeopi^ 
changes  which  could  easily  be  coufounded  with  tuberculosia*  Cul* 
tures  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  these  animals  gave  growths  in  froni 
two  to  three  days*  These  consisted  of  thick,  moist,  creamy  mem- 
branes,  which,  as  they  became  older,  assumed  an  orange  or  copper 
color.  The  cultures  in  bouillon  looked  very  much  like  those  of  B. 
tuberculosis*  The  tubercles  differed  in  their  histology  from  those 
caused  by  B*  tuberculosis  in  that  they  showed  a  distinct  tendency  to 
purulent  softening,  and|  as  a  rule,  lacked  the  giant  cells,  SuuiIat 
bacUli  have  been  obtained  from  manure  and  timothy-grasa.  Ther 
show,  in  cover-glass  preparations,  swollen  extremities  and  0€<»aia(iial 
branches*  According  to  Q,  Mayer,  when  injected  alone  into  the  peri* 
toneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs  they  do  not  produce  pseudotubereulosi^ 
When,  however,  they  are  injected  along  with  butter,  opportuaii 
are  afforded  for  their  development,  and  they  set  up  a  fatal  peritonil 
associated  with  appearances  of  pseudotubercles.  The  injectioii 
butter  alone  has  no  such  effect.  Epithelioid  and  giant  cells 
observed  by  Mayer  in  the  tubercles,  which  also  contained  laTge 
bers  of  the  bacilli. 

Bacillus  Lepre.— First  observed  by  A.  Hansen  and  A.  Keissef  b 
the  tissues  of  leprous  individuals.  The  oi^ganism  haa  BiBoe  bpeii 
found  by  bacteriologists  wherever  leprosy  has  been  studied. 

MoT^hohgy.—Ths  bacilli  r^emble  tubercle  bacilli^  although  ihnf 
are  somewhat  shorter  and  of  a  more  uniform  thickness.  Thej  aw 
resistant  to  acids,  although  staining  somewhat  more  easily  than  B. 
tuberculosis.  When  freshly  obtained  from  lesions,  they  stain  with 
ordinary  anilin  dyes,  but  tissues  which  have  been  pi^eaemd  in 
alcohol  are  best  stained  by  file  methoti  used  for  demonstmttag  B- 
tuberculosis.  Positive  results  are  also  obtained  with  Weigert*8  «wl 
Gram's  methods*  The  stained  bacilli  exhibit  uncnlored  vaeuok*^ 
Bods  with  swollen  ends  have  been  observed,  and  branching  haii 
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described  (Babes,  Czeplewskiy  and  others).  Babes  lias  described  a 
form  resembling  the  rays  of  actinomyces.  Nomeroos  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  leprosy  bacillus,  but  without  success. 
Thus  far  all  of  the  statements  to  the  contrary  effect,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  the  literature,  have  upon  close  examination  been  found 
to  rest  upon  error,  inasmuch  as  other  microorganisms,  some  of 
which  were  closely  related  to  B.  pseudodiphthericus,  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Pathogenicity. — B.  leprae,  although  it  has  never  been  cxdtivated 
outside  the  body  of  human  beings,  and  no  inocxdation  experiments  of 
a  satisfactory  nature  are  at  hand,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  leprosy.  The  organism  occurs,  and  usually  in  enormous 
numbers,  in  the  lesions  of  human  beings  suffering  with  leprosy,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  cases  of  tubercular  and  macular  anaesthetic 
leprosy.  It  is  highly  desirable,  on  account  of  the  somewhat  variable 
behavior  of  the  leprosy  bacillus  with  respect  to  stains,  that  hereafter 
in  all  negative  cases  the  method  of  staining  employed  should  be  given. 
The  bacilli  may  be  found  in  cases  of  lepra,  especially  in  the  nodules 
of  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  larynx,  lymph  glands,  interstitial  tissue  of  nerves,  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  testicle,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  seminal  fluid. 
They  also  occur  in  the  circulating  blood,  either  free  or  enclosed  in 
leucocytes.  In  histological  preparations  the  bacilli  may  be  found 
within  the  lumina  of  blood-vessels,  frequently  filling  the  endothelial 
cells.  They  have,  moreover,  been  found  in  the  intestines,  the  lungs, 
and  in  sputum. 

The  mode  of  infection  is  still  a  question  of  doubt.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  the  skin  offers  the  chief  portal  of  entry,  inoculations 
occurring  directly  into  the  exposed  parts,  as,  for  example,  the  lower 
extremities  in  tropical  countries,  where  people  go  unshod  (Arning). 
Schaffer  exposed  clean  slides  on  tables  and  floors  in  proximity  to  lep* 
ers  whom  he  caused  to  read  aloud,  and  found  that  the  atomized  drop 
of  buccal  secretion,  which  woxdd  sometimes  float  about  in  the  atmos- 
phere for  hours,  contained  leprosy  bacilli.  He  concluded  that  the 
inoculation  might  be  spread  in  this  way  through  the  air.  Babes  has 
shown  that  the  bacilli  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  he  also  demonstrated  their  presence  in  milk.  He  found 
large  numbers  of  bacilli  in  the  nipple  of  a  nursing  woman  who  had 
infected  her  sucking  child.  The  part  played  by  heredity  seems,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  to  be  a  very  minor  one.  In  the  United  States 
leprosy  prevails  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Dyer,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
been  able  to  collect  three  hundred  authenticated  cases  which  have 
occurred  since  1785.  He  claims  to  have  seen  personally  one  hundred 
Vol.  XIX. —46 
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and  eight  cases  in  the  last  lew  years.  Sporadic  eaaea  appear  boa 
time  to  time  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  writer  has  ob- 
serred  two  instances,  both  in  women  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

BAGELLrs  SYl'HlLEDia*— This  organism  was  observed  simultanGouaiy 
by  LuBtgarten  and  Dontrelepontj  who  found  it  in  syphilitic  lesions. 
Their  oljeerrations  have  since  been  coniirmed  by  numeroos  inrestigft' 
tore.  The  bacilli  resemble  in  size  tuljercle  bacilli;  they  are  olten 
bent  and  assume  8- forms.  They  show  irregular  swellings,  ccntiiii 
unstained  vacuoles,  and  teod  to  break  up  into  granules.  In  the  tiB* 
sues  they  appear  either  singly  or  in  groups,  which  may  be  intrac*!^ 
lular  or  lie  free.  Id  staining  they  resemble  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but 
are  much  more  easily  decolorized  by  acida.  Immersion  in  the  decol- 
orizing fluid  should  be  rapid,  and  should  not  exceed  from  three  to 
five  seconds.  Lustgarten  decolorized  by  means  of  alcohol,  permAD- 
ganate  of  potassium,  and  sulphuric  acid*  Cultivation  of  the  bacilltm 
has  thus  far  failed,  and  the  inoculation  of  syphilitic  lesions  andee- 
cretions  has  also  given  negative  results  in  animak.  In  human  heio^ 
inoculations  have  been  successful  with  the  exception  of  tho&e  from  te^ 
tiarj  lesions*  The  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  initial  lesions  and 
papules^  in  fiat  condylomata^  and  also  in  gummata.  The  relatioa  of 
the  bacilli  to  syphilis  is  still  problematical.  The  organisms  are  prei* 
ent  in  small  numbers  as  a  rule,  and  have  thus  far  not  been  cultivatai 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  aU  other  microorganisms  may  he 
taken  as  indicating  the  |X)S3ibl6  etiological  role  of  Lustgarten'a  bocll^ 
lufl.  The  danger  of  confusing  this  organism  with  the  smegma  bac0- 
lus  is  not  much  to  be  feared  if  the  distribution  of  the  smegma  baatUi 
be  remembered,  and  also  the  differeoce  in  the  stainiug-reactioB  ot 
the  two  organisms.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  bacilliii 
of  Luatgarten  and  B,  tuberculosis  is  mad©  by  the  behavior  towardi 
acids,  while,  as  regards  the  smegma  bacillus,  the  resisiaxioe  of  ibd 
stained  organism  in  syphilitic  lesions  to  alcohol  usually  snffioea*  In 
doubtful  cases  in  which  B,  tul>erculosis  is  supposed  to  be  ooneenied, 
animal  experiments  should  be  carried  out. 

Bacillus  Smegm.\tis.  —Obtained  by  Alvaress  and  Tavel,  Malte- 
stock,  Klerai)6rer,  etc.,  from  the  preputial  secretion  and  in  the  folds ctf 
the  groin,  in  the  region  of  the  anus,  and  elsewhere.  The  organist:^ 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  fatty  secretion  of  these  parts,  IviBg 
in  masses  either  upon  or  within  the  epithelial  cells.  In  form  tit 
bacilli  resemble  both  B.  tuberculosis  and  B.  syphilidis.  They  sh 
however,  greater  irregularitieB  ii]  size,  etc.  Staining  is  difficult, 
dye  once  accepted,  is  given  up  with  diflSculty  to  acids,  although  mi 
readily  to  alcohol.  After  alcohol  bleaching  certain  individuals  imf 
still  retain  the  stain*    luoculation  of  animals  is  without  effect    Col* 
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tiyation  is  difficult,  but  has  succeeded  upon  coagulated  hydrocele 
fluid  (Doutrelepont  and  Matterstock)  and  in  milk  (Czaplewski). 

Spirillaceae. 

Spirilla  are  long,  spirally  bent  or  corkscrew-like  cells  which  -pos' 
sees  generally  a  single  flagellum  and  rarely  two  polar  flagella.  They 
are  asporogenous,  although,  according  to  Hueppe,  arthrospores  occur. 

Sfibillum  Cholebs  AsiATiOiE.  Synonyms. — Vibrio  cholene  asiat- 
icse;  Eoch's  comma  bacillus;  Bacille  virgule. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — Bent  rods  averaging  0.4  a  in 
width  and  2  a  in  length,  the  ends  of  which  do  not  lie  upon  the  same 
plane.  The  bends  are  sometimes  deli- 
cate, at  other  times  pronounced ;  in  the 
latter  case  hemispherical  forms  appear. 
The  union  of  two  vibrios  gives  rise  to 
S  and  E  forms.  Under  unfavorable 
conditions  of  growth,  as  for  example  in 
the  presence  of  insufficient  oxygen  or 
proteid,  corkscrew  forms  in  which  the 
individual  members  are  difficult  to  make 
out  are  obtained.  Old  cultures  show 
various  involution  forms.  The  organ- 
isms show  a  rapid  and  screw-like  mo-  rio.zi.svwi^cto)e^Aaat^ 
tility,   due    to  the  possession  of  one,  x  i»ooo.   (Koch.) 

sometimes  of  two  polar  flagella,  which 

have  an  undulating  corkscrew-like  form.  Staining  is  accomplished 
with  the  ordinary  dyes,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  The  best  results 
can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  diluted  carbol  fuchsin  (1:10), 
which  is  x)ermitted  to  act  for  some  minutes.  Growth  takes  place 
rapidly  when  air  gains  access;  under  anaerobic  conditions  it  is  far 
slower.  The  optimum  temperature  is  about  37°  C,  although  growth 
is  still  active  at  22"^  C,  and  takes  place  slowly  at  8°  C. 

Gelatin. — The  colonies  at  first  are  yellowish-white  and  round. 
After  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  liquefaction  begins,  and 
the  colonies  tend  to  sink  into  the  depth.  The  ring  of  liqijefaction  at 
first  is  clear,  but  after  a  time  becomes  cloudy,  owing  to  the  invasion 
of  spirilla.  The  young  colonies,  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  old, 
when  magnified  sixty  times,  appear  as  small  yellowish-white,  round, 
coarsely  granular  discs,  with  more  or  less  granular  edges.  As  they 
grow  older  they  become  more  granular,  and  eventually  lobulated.  In 
the  most  characteristic  stage  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  dusted 
over  with  splinters  of  glass.     After  liquefaction  the  edges  are  irregu- 
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larlj  granalar,  and  sometimes  ebow  hair-like  outgrowths;  bat  ibil 
whole  colooy  maj  remaiB  compact,  surrounded  bj  the  liquefied  m^ 
dium.  The  Tariatious  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  colonj  m 
Tery  great.  In  gelatiu  stabs  growth  is  first  thread-like^  and  doesBct 
become  chamcteristic  until  the  eud  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirfc^^aiH 
hours.  liiqnefaetion  now  begins  at  the  surface,  and  a  small  deprefr 
siou  is  formed,  whicb>  as  it  increases  in  size  both  laterally  and  in  the 
depth,  is  occupied  by  a  bubble  of  air.  Liquefaction  continues  m  tb§ 
depth,  follows  a  fuunel-shaped  course,  until  finally  the  whole  mediam 
is  dissolved.  The  liquefaction  zone  remains  clear,  or  it  may  coBtak 
small  fragments  of  Uie  growth  which  tend  to  settle  lo  the  bottom  uid 
present  a  yellowish-white  color*    Cultures  which  have  been  kept  iot 


no.  as.— SplrtUum  ChoteriB  Aaiatleie ;  cotoni^  upiywi  j^ltttln  pl^te^  end  <a  tblrtj  bomm 
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a  long  time  in  laboratories  usually  liquefy  less  perfectly  and 
slowly  than  those  obtained  with  freshly  isolated  organisms,    lldi 
power  may  be  lost  entirely  and  then  suddenly  regained. 

Agar,— The  colonies  are  less  characteristic;  they  are  Found, 
brown,  and  sometimes  white  in  color,  with  edges  wbioh  ap 
smooth  to  the  naked  eye.  Magnified  sixty  times  the  deep  oolonSii 
are  found  to  be  irregularly  round,  and  sometimes  whetstoiia^thapdi 
while  their  margins  ai-e  smooth  or  very  slightly  granular*  Am  ttif 
become  older  the  color  grows  more  pronounced.  Soperflcial  oolodn 
are  rounded,  pale  yellow  in  color,  translucent,  and  after  a  time  €oand| 
granular.  Agar  stabs  show  only  a  grayish- white,  non*chani/Oteiilii^ 
thread-like  grannlar  growth*  On  slant  agar  there  appears  &  iOlV 
glistening,  elevated  membrane,  which  after  a  time  assumes  a  yeHcit^ 
ish-brown  color.    Blood  sertmi  is  rapidly  fluidified. 
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Boaillon.— At  the  end  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  there  is  diffuse 
oloudingy  and,  as  a  rule,  a  membrane,  often  very  brittle,  develops 
upon  the  surface.  The  cultures  recently  obtained  from  an  animal 
body  may  fail  to  give  the  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cramer,  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  of  the  medium  increases  its 
thickness  and  compactness. 

Milk. — The  original  cholera  cultures  of  Eoch  were  without  effect 
upon  plain  milk.  More  recently  cultures  obtained  from  cholera 
X>atients  have  not  infrequently  caused  coagulation.  In  litmus-milk 
acid  production  is  observed.     The  lab-ferment  is  produced  (Sclavo). 

Potato. — On  slightly  acid  potatoes  growth  takes  place  very  slightly 
or  not  at  all,  and  only  at  the  thermostat  temperature.  Potatoes 
which  have  been  treated  with  soda  solution  (0.25-0.5  per  cent.)  serve 
as  a  suitable  culture  medium.  Growth  takes  place  at  20""  C.  as  well 
as  in  the  thermostat.  Upon  neutral  potatoes  the  growth  is  at  first  of 
a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  color,  very  slightly  elevated,  but  soft 
and  shining;  after  a  time  the  color  becomes  of  a  brownish-red,  the 
growth  extending  over  the  entire  potato. 

Gas  is  not  formed  from  any  of  the  sugars,  although  acids,  chiefly 
lactic  acid,  are  produced. 

The  spirilla  may  survive  in  cultures  for  a  whole  year,  if  complete 
drying  is  avoided.  In  sterilized  water  the  duration  of  vitality  is  vari- 
ously stated  to  be  from  one  day  up  to  a  year.  Low  temperatures, 
exclusion  of  light,  and  the  presence  of  salts  favor  their  preservation. 
In  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  the  spirilla  usually  disappear  in 
from  three  to  eight  days.  Drying  quickly  kills  the  organism,  not 
infrequently  in  five  hours.  At  60"^  C.  they  are  killed  in  ten  minutes. 
Temperatures  of  from  5  to  10^  C.  kill  them  in  from  three  to  eight 
days.  Easansky,  however,  has  found  that  four  months  of  a  Russian 
winter  is  not  sufficient  to  completely  destroy  the  vibrios.  Sunlight 
acts  injuriously  upon  them,  and  although  it  does  not  kill  them  at  the 
end  of  seven  hours  their  motility  is  found  to  have  been  lost. 

Indol  is  formed  more  particularly  upon  the  media  containing  pro- 
teid.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  its  presence  is  already  demonstrable  by 
color  tests.  The  nitrates  in  the  peptones  and  commercial  salt  are  re- 
duced to  nitrites ;  hence  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  alone  gives  the 
cholera-red  reaction  (Dunham  and  Bujwid).  This  is  the  so-called 
nitroso-indol  reaction  of  chemists.  The  reaction  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced in  cultures  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  old,  but  as 
the  nitrite  gradually  disappears  still  older  cultures  fail  to  give  the 
reaction,  unless  a  nitrite  be  added.  Indol  is  formed  in  solid  cultures, 
as  can  be  shown  by  diffusing  a  large  loop  of  an  agar  culture  in  10  c.c. 
of  peptone  water.    A  positive  reaction  is  very  rarely  absent. 
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Fatkogenicihj, — In  1883  cholera  was  epidemic  in  the  Nile  daMii 
and  Bpomdic  cases  were  brought  to  the  several  porta  of  Eojopa    At 
this  time  the  German  government  sent  out  a  commission  miller  tlw 
direction  of  R»  Koch  to  discover  if  poBBible  the  C4iusa  of  the  pmL    In 
Eg^pt,  where  the  first  stop  was  made,  Koch  found  in  the  inteBtiti&l 
contents  and  in  the  intestinal  waU  of  freeh  eases  of  dioleim  a  ndl- 
characterized  baetorial  species^  now  recognizeil  as  the  spirilhunof 
cholera.     Further  studies  pursued  in  India,  the  boioe  of  eliolcn, 
showed  that  thig  &i>ecieB  was  a  constiuit  inhabitant  of  the 
contents  of  persons  suffering  from  cholera.     In  the  earlier  audi 
oases  the  organisms  were  very  abundant,  whereas  thej  were  not  ob- 
tainable from  the  iutestiual  contents  of  heallhj  persona  or  ol  ikom 
suffering  from  other  diseases*     Koch  at  the  same  time  discovered  Hurt 
the  spirilla  were  not  present  in  the  blood  and  other  internal  ofgiaa 
lu  the  most  acute  cases,  which  were  characterized  by  slight  iwelfiiv 
and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine^  the  cooteiDli 
of  which  were  colorless— the  rice-water  or  meal*eoup  stooIji--TibdaA 
were  present  almost  io  pure  culture.     When  the  disease  lasted  Uugt 
the  mucous  meuibrane  showed  greater  changes,  a  mottled  tfidAwiiif, 
especially  at  the  edges  of  the  follicles  and  of  Peyer*s  {latcbes  biiag 
perceptible.     lu  these  cases  the  comma  bacilli  had  penetwlMl  Al 
mucous  membrane,  and  were  found  in  the  crypts,  in  |mrt  betwutab 
epithelium,  and  in  contact  with  the  basal  membrane.     In  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  other  bacteria  wero  ( 
tered,  which  seemed  to  follow  in  tlie  wake  of  the  spiritla.     A  Itod 
group  of  cases  showe<l  various  secondary  changes.     Tho  lower  jiftrt 
of  the  small  intestine  was  of  a  dark  browniah-red  color.     The  3 
membrane  contained  many  hemorrhages;  its  surface  w« 
necrotic  and  covered  with  diphtheritio  membrane.     The  intestioil 
contents  io  these  coses  were  bloody*  i^angrenotis,  and  of  a  fwy  IW 
odor.     The  comma  bacilli  were  very  diffioull  to  demonstrate,  wlieMi 
many  other  bacteria  of  various  forms  were  preseni     These  ofaMm* 
tions  of  Koch  have  been  extensively  confirmed.    Minor  varialiiioi 
have  l)een  noted.     lu  rare  cases,  in  man  as  well  as  in  experimiotftl 
animals,  the  vibrios  may  be  found  in  organs  other  than  the  inioliiit 
— in  the  lun^s,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  aud  most  rarely  in  the  lbln)d«' 
the  heart.     The  more  virulent  the  organism  the  greater  ita  teikdtfV 
to  invade  the  organs.     Again,  during  the  prevalence  of  choletm,  it  hm 
been  found  in  infected  districts  that  the  spirilla  may  be  present  in  tb 
dejections  of  healthy  persons  who  show  no  |>athoIogical  ajiaplofli 
whatever-     Abel  and  Claiisen  examined  seventeen  persons  who  w«* 
iu  constant  contact  with  cholera  patients ;  in  the  stools  of  fourtoaa  tk* 
spirilla  were  demonstrated.     In  some  cases  they  persisted  forltw^ 
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teen  days.  During  the  epidemic  in  Hamburg  in  1893  a  considerable 
number  of  healthy  persons  were  found  who  harbored  the  vibrios 
in  their  fseces. 

Spontaneous  outbreaks  of  cholera  do  not  occur  among  the  lower 
animals,  and  with  exx)erimental  inoculations  special  precautions  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  appearances  of  the  natural  disease  may  be 
produced.  In  order  to  bring  certain  proof  that  this  vibrio  is  the 
cause  of  Asiatic  cholera  several  tests  upon  themselves  have  been  vol- 
untarily made  by  investigators  in  laboratories.  These  were  carried 
out  in  Munich  and  in  Paris.  The  results  to  the  experimenters  were 
sufficiently  severe  to  indicate  positively  the  pathogenic  character  of 
the  spirillum  and  its  capacity  to  produce  cholera-like  infections. 
Such  experimentation  is,  of  course,  to  be  deprecated;  indeed,  the 
occurrence  of  accidental  laboratory  infections,  one  of  which  ended 
fatally,  furnished  the  necessary  final  proof  of  the  specificity  of  the 
cholera  vibrio  and  rendered  unnecessary  any  exposure  to  the  risks 
belonging  to  voluntary  inoculation. 

The  cholera  vibrio,  in  its  living  as  well  as  in  the  dead  state,  is 
pathogenic  for  animals,  especially  for  the  guinea-pig,  which  succumbs 
to  intraperitoneal  inoculation  of  minimal  quantities  of  cultures.  The 
ingestion  of  cultures  usually  gives  negative  results  unless,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, the  precaution  be  taken  to  neutralize  the  gastric  contents 
and  control  x)eristalsis.  Eoch  proceeds  as  follows  in  producing  infec- 
tion through  the  mouth :  Guinea-pigs  receive  through  a  small  cathe- 
ter passed  into  the  stomach  5  c.c.  of  a  five-per-cent.  soda  solution. 
After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  10  c.c.  of  fluid  containing  several 
drops  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  comma  bacilli  are  introduced.  The 
animals  after  the  injection  are  given  a  dose  of  opium  (1  c.c.  of  the 
tincture  to  200  gm.  body  weight  of  the  animal),  which  is  injected 
directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  effect  of  the  opium  is  to 
cause  narcosis,  lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  after  which  the 
animal  seems  to  all  intents  and  purposes  well.  After  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  or  at  the  longest  on  the  next  day,  the  animals  fail  to  take 
their  food  and  look  sick.  Weakness  of  the  posterior  extremities  now 
sets  in,  the  respirations  become  slow  and  superficial,  the  animal 
shows  signs  of  collapse,  and  death  occurs.  At  autopsy  the  small  in- 
testine is  found  to  be  hyperaemic,  and  is  filled  with  a  watery,  col- 
orless fluid  containing  whitish  flakes.  An  excess  of  fluid  is  also 
present  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  caDcum.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  shows  almost  a  pure  culture 
of  the  comma  bacilli.  The  explanation  of  this  action  is  simple.  The 
alkali  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice;  otherwise  the  intro- 
duced spirilla  would  be  destroyed.     The  injection  of  opium  causes 
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temporary  cessatioii  of  peristalaifl,  so  that  the  cul^iro  reftektmr 
intestina  lias  time  to  undergo  development  before  it  k  expelled.  Tliai 
development  brings  about  the  symptoms  which  have  bees  dMciibe4 
and  which  are  chiefly  due  to  the  absorption  of  poiaoDJi  el&bontod  by 
the  i9pirilla.  A  similar  result  can  be  obtained  by  injectiiig  a  smiU 
amount  of  a  fluid  culture  directly  into  the  duodenum  throng  tibt 
opened  abdominal  walls,  after  which  the  duodenum  is  caught  witli 
the  forceps  and  held  for  a  short  time,  so  that  a  temporary  parmlyiii 
of  the  muBcls  is  produced.  Other  microorganiBms  introduced  mlliflli 
ways  fail  to  produce  similar  results,  excepting  in  a  small 
of  cafies. 

Thomas,  Issaeff,  and  Kolle  have  shown  that  rabbits  are  si 
to  inoeulatioD8  with  living  cultures^  and  that  in  th^ee  aaimala  a  ioa* 
dition  more  nearly  resembling  human  cholera  is  produoed.  Tb^ 
injections  are  successful  when  made  into  a  vein  (Thomajs),  or  whm, 
after  neutralization  of  the  gastric  contents,  tlie  cultures  are  eanjel 
into  the  stomach  (IsBaeff  and  KoUe).  According  to  these  two  la* 
thors  young  rabbits  are  most  susceptible.  Diarrhcea  seta  ia,  ad 
the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  the  algid  stage  of  cholera.  Tbe  Ifipilf^^ 
ances  of  the  intestines  are  similar  to  those  of  human  cases,  and 
distribution  of  the  bacilli  m  identical.  StiU  other  animals  ari 
or  less  susceptible*  Newly  born  cats  (Wiener)  and  young  dop  (El^ 
linski)  are  affected  by  the  ingestion  of  cultures.  Bouse-ndos  mm^ 
times  react,  although  fleld-mice  and  white  mice  are  refractory,  tif 
eons  are  resistant,  large  doses  being  necessary  in  order  to  canaeCbtfr 
death— a  different  reaction  to  that  encountered  with  V.  ajetcjini' 
kovii. 

Metlmi  of  PemoTistrating  Cholera  BamSi. — In  eases  of  flOBptolBl 
cholera  the  fluid  dejections  are  first  examined  microBOOpicallj.  Tb« 
slimy  particles,  consisting  chiefly  of  swollen  epithelium,  are  nnlfirtri 
These  are  stained  in  the  usual  way  and  examined.  In  some eiaeili 
immediate  and  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  this  way.  Uaa 
soiled  with  cholera  dejections  when  kept  for  some  time  in  a  mM 
condition  affords,  as  Koch  has  shown,  very  favorable  material  opaa 
which  to  base  a  diagnosis,  since  under  these  circumstances  the  hniM 
multiply  rapidly.  Sometimes  the  other  intestin^  bacteria  liaf«  Wtt 
tiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  even  should  sfiirilla  have  been  IXMi^ 
they  would  be  overgrown.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  micrQO0O{tol 
examination,  cid hires  should  Ij©  made*  For  this  purpose  il  li  iJiO 
best  to  select  some  of  the  slimy  particles  contained  in  the  dejeetioVi 
although  linen  soiled  with  movements  may  also  be  employed.  TtJ* 
material  is  suspended  immodiatt^ly  in  liquefied  nutrient  gelatin,  »bJ 
dilutions  are  made,  after  which  Petri  plates  are  poured.    The  chsii^ 
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teristic  appearances  of  the  cholera  colonies  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  intestinal  bacterial  growths.  When  the  number  of  vibrios 
is  small,  this  procedure  may  fail  to  reveal  them;  in  such  case  the 
enriching  method  of  Schottelius  gives  better  results.  A  small  quan- 
tity (one  to  several  drops)  of  the  suspected  material  is  introduced 
into  a  sterile  solution  containing  one  per  cent.  x)eptone  and  one-half 
per  cent.  salt.  The  tube  is  incubated  over  night.  The  spirilla  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  are  strongly  aerobic  and  actively  motile,  seek 
the  surface  of  the  medium.  In  favorable  cases  a  membrane  may  be 
formed  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  consisting  of  almost  pure  cultures  of 
vibrios.  From  this  membrane  or  from  the  surface  of  the  culture  mi- 
croscopical preparations  and  plate  cultures  are  made.  In  examining 
surface  waters,  a  concentrated  solution  of  peptone  and  salt  is  added 
to  50  to  100  c.c.  of  the  water,  so  as  to  bring  the  entire  volume  up  to  the 
strength  of  x>eptone-water.  This  is  incubated,  and  cultures  are  made 
from  the  surface  growths.  The  demonstration  of  the  microorganisms 
in  the  intestinal  wall  is  comparatively  easy,  provided  that  fresh  cases 
are  examined  and  sections  are  stained  in  methylene  blue.  In  cases 
which  have  lasted  a  longer  time,  the  organisms  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  demonstration  in  sections. 

Cholera  Poison. — The  conception  at  first  held  by  Koch,  that  chol- 
era is  chiefly  an  intoxication,  the  poison  being  absorbed  from  the 
intestine,  and  that  the  general  symptoms  are  the  result  of  this  absorx>- 
tion,  has  led  to  a  search  for  poisons  connected  with  the  organisms. 
Some  have  believed  that  the  poison  is  secreted  by  the  vibrios,  others 
that  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  bacterial  cell.  Hansom,  Metchnikoff, 
Boux,  and  others  believe  they  have  shown  that  a  soluble  poison  is 
formed.  Hueppe  believed  that  he  had  brought  proof  that  more  poi- 
son is  formed  under  anaerobic  conditions,  and  believed  that  for  this 
reason  the  cultivation  in  eggs  increased  the  toxicity.  It  appears  not 
improbable  that  Hueppe's  and  Scholl's  experiments  were  not  free 
from  contaminations,  and  Westbrook  has  shown  that  the  aerobic  cul- 
tures are  more  virulent  than  those  grown  under  anaerobic  conditions. 
B.  Pfeiffer  has  found  that  the  poison  of  the  cholera  organisms  ad- 
heres to  the  bacterial  cell  and  is  still  active  even  after  the  cultures 
have  been  carefully  destroyed.  Ten  milligrams  of  a  twenty-hour-old 
culture,  which  has  been  killed  by  being  exposed  for  ten  minutes  to 
the  influence  of  chloroform  vapor,  is  sufficient,  when  injected  intra- 
peritoneally,  to  kill  a  guinea-pig  weighing  200  gm.  Intoxication  first 
appears  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  animals  usually  suc- 
cumb in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  algid  stage  of  human  cholera.  The  poison  is 
easily  injured  by  heating  to  60°  C,  long  drying,  etc.    In  its  action  it 
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ehows  distinct  differences  from  tlie  bacterial  poisons  ftinuahed  hj  B, 
diplitberiiB,  B.  tetani,  and  other  orgamsms,  imaBmnch  as  no  period  of 
incubation  is  needed*  The  rapidity  of  action  will  depend  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  absorption,  which  takes  place  most  promptly  when  tlie 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  circulating  blood  and  less  rapidly  whm 
it  is  injected  suljcutaneously*  When  carried  into  the  intestine  tbe 
poison  is  not  absorbed  so  long  as  the  epithelinm  is  iminiured-  On 
the  other  hand,  injury  to  this  structure  is  followed  by  fatal  inkm- 
cation. 

/mmtouVy,— Human  beings  who  have  recovered  from  cholera  cott* 
tain  in  their  blood  a  body  which  will  protect  gmnea-pigs  from  tlu 
restilts  of  intraperitoneal  inoculations  of  the  cholera  yibrios  (I^ttp 
ms),  Lazarus  believed  that  this  action  was  similar  to  that  oheerrod 
in  the  case  of  the  antitoxins  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  It  was  kts 
shown  by  R.  Pfeiffer  that  the  injection  of  human  serum  caused  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  vibrios  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ol 
the  animal,  and  thus  prevented  a  fatal  multiplication  of  the  orgamsmt. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  action  depends  appears  in  fanomn 
beings  between  ttie  eighth  and  the  tentli  day  of  the  disease,  and  m^ 
have  entirely  disappeared  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months.  Guiac^ 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  goats  develop  a  similar  subatance  in  their  blood 
after  treatment  by  subcutaneous  or  intraperitoneal  inoculatioiifl  ol 
dead  cholera  cultures.  It.  Pfeiffer  has  shown  that  when  living  aii- 
tnres  admixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  serum  of  immunijsediuii- 
mals  are  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  gninea-]>ig,  raiAJ 
disintegration  of  the  organisms  takes  place^  and  moreover  tliis  adton 
is  specific  for  the  cholera  germ.  Other  vibrios  are  not  affected.  Tb* 
agglutination  reaction  is  also  obtainable  with  this  semm.  H*ff^iii^ 
has  prepared  a  vaccine  which  he  has  employed  on  a  large  sealt  b 
India*  It  consists  of  two  concentrations  (premier  vacdn  an/riulfr 
rique,  and  second  vaccin  antwhoUrique).  These  are  injected  subcalft- 
neonsly.  The  reaction  is hoi\i  local  and  general;  the  first  consists (rf 
pain  and  moderate  awelling  of  the  skin,  at  the  site  of  injection  %iA  in 
the  neighboring  lymph  glands;  the  latter  manifesting  itself  by  arin 
of  temperature  and  slight  indisposition.  The  injections  ar©  Aiaill 
six  days  apart.  The  second  injection  produces  fever,  but  no  looil 
reaction. 

ViBRio  Mabsauah  (Pfeiffer).— Obtaineil  by  Pasquale  from  thtd*- 
jections  of  a  man  in  Massowah,  supiiosed  to  be  suffering  from  cholaii. 
With  our  present  knowledge  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  locatueed  ifi- 
demic  which  occurred  at  that  place  was  real  cholera*  The  txt^mim, 
which  for  some  years  was  regarded  as  identical  with  V.  cholene,  aliail 
morphological  and  pathogenic  pro|>©rties  at  variance  with  those  d 
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the  latter  organism,  and  fails  to  give  the  Pfeiffer  reaction  with 
cholera  seram.  The  chief  morphological  di£ference  consists  in  the 
X)OBsession  of  four  flagella.  The  colonies  apon  gelatin  are  also  dif- 
ferent, and  liquefaction  is  much  slower.  Pathogenicity  is  more  pro- 
nounced, approaching  that  of  Y.  metcbnikovii.  The  organism  would 
appear  sometimes  to  be  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases  in  human 
beings,  and  its  ingestion  gives  rise  to  cholera-like  symptoms  (Metch- 
nikoff). 

VrBWO  METCHNiKOvn.  Synonym. — Microspira  metchnikovii  (Mi- 
gula).  Obtained  by  Gamaleia  in  Odessa,  in  1887,  from  an  epidemic 
among  fowls.  Pfuhl  found  it  in  1893  in  the  Spree  basin,  and  Kut- 
chers  in  the  Lahn.  The  symptoms  in  infected  fowls  are  suggestive  of 
chicken  cholera;  the  vibrios  are  found  in  the  intestine,  and  usually 
also  in  the  blood.  The  morphology  is  similar  to  that  of  Y.  cholersd 
asiatic89.  The  two  organisms  cannot  be  distinguished  under  the 
microscope.  The  more  pronounced  bendings  and  the  usually  greater 
thickness  and  smaller  length  of  Y.  metchnikovii  afford  points  of  dis- 
tinction. It  is  actively  motile,  and  possesses  a  single  polar  flagellum. 
Gblatin  is  liquefied,  as  a  rule,  more  rapidly  than  by  Y.  cholersB, 
although  specimens  vary  widely  in  this  respect.  The  colonies  in  gel- 
atin have  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  granular  appearance,  the 
edges  being  striated,  with  fine,  hair-like  radii  sometimes  going  off 
from  them.  The  gelatin  stab,  when  the  liquefaction  is  rapid,  has  a 
wider  surface  than  is  usual  with  the  cholera  spirillum.  Bouillon  is 
clouded,  and  a  membrane  formed.  The  nitroso-indol  reaction  is 
given  without  the  addition  of  nitrites.  Sugar  is  fermented,  laevolactic 
acid  being  formed,  but  no  gas  is  produced.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing x>oints  in  which  it  differs  from  the  cholera  spirillum  lies  in  its 
pathogenicity  for  pigeons  and  young  hens.  The  introduction  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  the  culture  into  the  muscles  of  the  breast  is  fol- 
lowed by  local  and  general  symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by 
the  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera,  the  localized  oedematous  area  and  the 
blood  containing  enormous  numbers  of  vibrios.  The  intestine  is 
usually  pale;  it  contains  much  fluid  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  in 
which  desquamated  epithelium  is  found  in  considerable  amount,  but 
only  very  few  vibrios.  Guinea-pigs  are  also  susceptible,  and  usually 
succumb  in  twenty-four  hours  to  subcutaneous  injections.  The  local, 
spreading,  bloody  oedema  contains  lar^'e  numbers  of  microorganisms, 
as  does  also  the  heart's  blood.  Infection  can  follow  ingestion  of  cul- 
tures if  the  same  precautions  are  taken  as  with  Y.  cholerte.  Large 
numbers  of  the  spirilla  are  found  in  tl^  intestinal  contents,  the  blood, 
and  the  various  organs.  Although  tne  jjathogenicity  of  the  cholera 
vibrio  can  be  increased  by  passage  from  animal  to  animal,  the  grade 
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Bcl  a  pathogenio  spirillum  (V.  schiiylkilliensis) 
River  at  Philadelphia,  which  in  cultnxal  and 
tiea  is  closel  j  related  to  V.  metchiiiko?ii,  although 

kiehed  from  it  by  the  serum  reaction. 

ERSiEiERi.     Syjwnym. — Spirochiete  Obermeieri  (F, 

Bxible,  motile^  corkscrew-like  threads  with  sharp- 
Jorganism  occurs  in  the  blood  and  in  the  spleen  of 

feriug  from  recurrent  fever*  It  was  discovered  by 
f3.    The  individual  spirilla  are  from  one  and  a  half 


k  Obermelerj  la  the  Blood  tn>m  m  PiLtifsiit  with  Relapcluic  FeTer.    FVoid  m  drl«i 
specltiteo.    X  500.     (Popoffj 

:  times  as  large  as  a  blood  corpuscle.  Thej  are  usually 
[  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  once  were  demonstrated  by 
xe  afebrile  period.  Karlinski  has  shown  that  the  organ* 
scted  with  some  cases  of  febrile  icterus.  The  spirilla 
Bar  in  the  blood  shortly  befyj^Uie  apj>eRi-ance  of  the  ele- 
iperatnre.  ^Chey  incjtt^^^^^^tli^^  f<>vor,  and  then  a 

afore  i^^^Bfeil^^^^^^^HKa^flifeV^  ^^ 

\  been 

nriu^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^^^^  They 


always  remains  far  below  that  of  V,  inetclimkovu.  This  divergence 
serres  to  distinguieli  the  two  forms,  but  the  distinction  can  be  laada 
more  certainly  by  means  of  the  Pfelffer  reaction* 

SpiBtLLdM  FiNKLER  AND  Pbior.  Si/HJOupH. — Tibrio  pioteiis.  Ob- 
tained by  FinkJer  and  Prior,  in  1884,  from  the  dejections  of  a  am 
of  cholera  nostras,  which  had  been  collected  for  sofne  time.  He 
cur\*ed  bacilli  are  longer  and  thicker  than  comma  bacilli.  Thej  aftt^ 
age  from  0.4  to  0*6  ;*  iii  width  and  2.4  /^  in  length.  The  (^tiii  cot 
onies  are  finely  granular  and  yellow  with  smooth  edges.  Liqnefactifla 
is  rapid  in  the  stab ;  it  is  tubular  in  form  and  the  gas  bubble  charict^ 
istic  of  Y,  cholerro  does  not  api>ear»  Upon  agar  growth  is  more  lEpid 
than  in  the  etim  of  V,  cbolerfe*  The  colonies  resemble,  under  a  mag- 
nification of  60*"  Cm  those  of  B,  coli  communis.  Milk  is  eoagnklad, 
the  clot  being  after  a  time  peptonized*  A  small  amotmt  of  acid,  bet 
no  gas,  is  formed  out  of  glucose.  The  indol  reaction  is  slight,  ofaii 
failing  altogether-  The  organism  has  since  been  occasionally  fi 
in  the  dejections  of  healthy  persons  as  well  as  in  a  few  cases  of 
rhosa  and  of  suspected  Asiatic  cholera*  It  probably  has  no 
to  this  disease,  or  even  to  cholera  nostras.  Its  pathogenicity  for 
mals  is  less  marked  than  that  of  Y,  cholene. 

Spirillum  Tvbogenum*  Si^nonifms, — DenekeVs  cheese  spiriUnm; 
Vibrio  tyrogenes  (Lelimann  and  Neumann);  S.  terrigenum  (MigoJuj. 
Isolated  by  Deneke  (1885)  from  an  old  cheese,  since  which  time  it  hm 
been  rarely  found.  The  curved  bacilli  are  smaller  tlian  cholera  Tibri« 
and  often  tend  to  appear  in  the  form  of  long  spirah.  With  regard  to 
liquefaction  the  organisms  stands  midway  between  Y .  cholene  and  T. 
Pinkler-Prior*  By  Pfeiffer  the  indol  reaction  is  said  to  be  abe^ 
but  Lehmann  and  Neumann  state  that  the  organism  with  which  th^j 
worked  produced  it  to  about  the  same  extent  as  V-  cholerie.  Growth 
does  not  take  place  upon  potato  either  at  the  room  temperature  or  ii 
the  thermostat. 

Oholera-Like  Water  Vibbios.— During  the  last  epidemic  of  dust 
era  in  Europe  great  activity"  was  displayed  in  searching  for  spirill* 
in  human  environments^  especially  through  the  use  of  the  enriehing 
method  of  Schottelius,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  librii 
were  thus  discovered.  The  numl>er  is  now  so  great,  and  the  claaaifi*' 
cation  so  defective,  that  the  subject  cannot  be  handled  with  profit 
this  place*  The  great  interest  in  all  concerns  their  reIationshi|»  to 
the  vibrio  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Many  of  the  forms  are  patliogenic,  aoi] 
in  morphology  and  cultural  jiroperties  stand  near  the  welKknown  nro" 
lent  forms*  Frequently  the  serum  reaction  of  Pfeiffer  is  needed  io 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  tbe  organisms  associated  with  defiait* 
diseases,  with  which  they  might  be  confounded.    In  this  ocnifitaT 
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Abbott  has  obtained  a  pathogenic  spirillom  (Y.  schuylkilliensis) 
from  the  Schuylkill  Biver  at  Philadelphia,  which  in  cultural  and 
pathogenic  prox)ertie8  is  closely  related  to  Y.  metchnikovii,  although 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  serum  reaction. 

Spibillum  Obkrmetkm.  Syjiouym, — Spirochiete  Obermeieri  (F. 
Cohn).  Large,  flexible,  motile,  corkscrew-like  threads  with  sharp- 
ened ends.  The  organism  occurs  in  the  blood  and  in  the  spleen  of 
human  beings  suffering  from  recurrent  fever.  It  was  discovered  by 
Obermeier  in  1873.     The  individual  spirilla  are  from  one  and  a  half 


Flo.  83.— Spirillum  Obermeieri  in  the  Blood  from  a  Patient  with  Relapslnff  Ferer.    From  a  dried 

Rpedinen.    X  560.     (Popoff.) 

to  twenty-six  times  as  large  as  a  blooil  eori)Uscle.  They  are  usually 
found  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  once  were  demonstrated  by 
Naunyn  in  the  afebrile  i)eriod.  Karlinski  has  shown  that  the  organ- 
ism is  connected  with  some  cases  of  febrile  icteruH.  The  spirilla 
begin  to  appear  in  the  blood  shortly  Iwfore  the  appearance  of  the  ele- 
vation of  temx)erature.  They  increase  during  the  fever,  and  tht^u  a 
short  time  before  its  cessation  l>egin  to  di8ai)peHr.  They  are  to  Iw 
regarded  as  pronounced  blood  parasites.  lu  one  case  they  have  been 
found  in  the  urine,  but  in  this  case  blood  wjuj  also  present.  They 
are  motile,  possess  flagella,  and  move,  by  ra])id  twistiugs  of  their 
bodies,  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  Hith'  of  the  inicroscopio  field. 
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Their  presence  may  be  recognized  even  with  a  low  power  of  the  micro- 
soope  owing  to  the  commotion  which  is  can&ed  among  the  blood  co^ 
pnacles.  Staining  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  ordinarr  water? 
anilio  dyes,  but  not  by  Gram,  Cultivation  experimenla  thusi  far  liave 
given  negative  results.  In  the  afebrile  period  bodies  of  peculiar 
refraction  aDd  suggesting  diplococci  have  been  described.  They  hiii 
been  regarded  by  some  as  spores  of  the  oiganism  which  at  that  pmoA 
is  present  in  the  internal  organs,  especially  in  the  spleen  (Samow, 
Jaksch),  From  the  fact  that  these  bodies  were  found  also  in  otber 
diaeaaesj  they  were  thought  to  be  without  significance.  Albrechtj 
howeverj  collected  blood  during  the  apyretic  stag©  and  preserved 
in  a  moist  chamber.  He  claims  by  this  procedure  to  have  eultival 
the  spirilla  from  the  above-mentioned  bodies*  InoculatitJii  exjiei 
ments  are  successful^  from  man  to  man  (Mocntkowski),  and  from 
to  monkey  (Koch,  Carter,  Metchnikoff),  In  the  latter  a  single  atisck 
of  fever  only  is  usually  produced*  According  to  Metschnikuff,  aftri 
the  pyretic  stage,  the  spirilla  again  accumulate  in  the  spleen  of  tlie 
monkey,  and  are  taken  up  by  phagocytes.  Thev  also  a^ipear  in  the 
form  of  thick  balls.  Soudakewitch  removed  the  &[>leen  from  monkey*, 
and  then  inoculated  them  with  blood  containiug  the  organisms;  all  the 
animals  died.  His  conclusion,  that  splenectoraized  animals  are  i 
favorable  medium  for  the  unrestricted  development  of  the  spirilla,  has 
been  controverted  by  the  control  studies  of  Tictin,  who  obtained 
totally  diflFerent  results*  Nikikoroff  studied  the  spleen  in  fatal  CiM 
of  recurrent  fever.  He  demonstrated  the  organisms  in  this  sitnatioi 
by  the  use  of  a  methylene-blue  solution  containing  decolorizing  m\^ 
stances  such  as  tropfeolin,  or  finorescin.  He  describes  numerooi 
infarctions,  which  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  development  ol  Uli 
microorganism.     The  staining-agent  is  prepared  as  follows: 


On0'per*ceut.  bIcoIjoUc  trupfljolla  iolution. 

Cone,  aqueoua  methylene  blue» 

Water,     .,.•.,. 


5  puts. 
10      " 


To  this  solution  at  the  time  of  its  employment  may  be  added 
two  to  five  drops  of  a  1 : 1,000  solution  of  caustic  alkali.     For  stiiih 
ing,  several  hours  are  required. 


Anaerobes. 
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These  bacilli  have  two  features  in  common.  They  grow  only  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen ;  and  their  colony  formations  are  nsnally  a«o" 
ciated  with  the  development  of  hair-like  processes,  which  give  to  ti# 
growth  a  thorn-apple  appearance.    They  are  sporogenoos^  the  djr 
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iiiictioiis  between  the  yarioas  kinds  and  groups  in  part  depending 
lipon  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  si)ore8.  Other  differences,  espe- 
cially in  pathogenicity,  are  also  of  importance.  Gelatin  is  usually 
liquefied  and  at  the  same  time  decomposed  with  the  production  of 
foul-smelling  products. 

Group  of  Malignant  (Edema  Bacillus, 

Bachllus  of  MALiONAirr  (Edema.     Sipionym. — Vibrion  septique 
(Pasteur). 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties. — The  organisms  appear  as 
large  rods,  which,  more  particularly  in  cadavers,  tend  to  grow  into 
long  threads.     Some  varieties  show  an  active  motility  produced  by 
peritrichal  flagella  (eight  to  twelve),  which, 
however,  are  usually  found  only  on  the  short  \  O     ^ 

forms.     The  organisms  vary  from  0.8  to  1  /*  ^^^        ^ 

in  thickness,  and  from  2  to  10  /^  in  length.  d    n    I    t 

The  edges  are  rounded.     Spores  are  formed,         ^       \^     " 
occupying  the  mid-portion  or  lying  near  the  •■^  ^ 

centres  of  rods,  which  here  show  very  slight  / 
thickening.  Sometimes,  however,  the  spores  ^^  84.-Baciiiu8^ematto 
attain  an  unusual  thickness,  and  cause  a  swell-  MaUgni.  From  an  agar  cui. 
ing  of  the  organism.  Staining  takes  place  J^^;  ^BSfker^'pfetf- 
with  ordinary  dyes,  and  decolorization  fol-  'er.) 
lows  the  use  of  Oram's  method,  unless  im- 
mersion in  the  stain  has  been  prolonged  (twenty-four  hours  at  37^  C.) 
and  a  mordant,  such  as  anilin  oil  or  carbolic  acid,  has  been  employed. 
Double  staining  of  spores  and  vegetative  forms  succeeds.  In  cultures 
the  organism  is  difficult  to  distinguish  morphologically  from  the 
organism  of  symptomatic  anthrax  (page  743).  For  cultivation  an  ab- 
sence of  oxygen  is  imperative.  In  gelatin  the  colonies  show  the  thorn- 
apple  apx>earance,  while  in  agar  this  feature  becomes  even  more  strik- 
ingly marked,  the  colonies  being  made  up  of  a  thick  network  of 
threads.  In  stab  gelatin  the  growth  is  more  continuous,  appearing 
as  a  white  line  with  short  side  processes;  gas  bubbles  are  formed,  and 
the  medium  is  liquefied.  Eventually  the  growth  settles  to  the  bottom. 
Bouillon  is  decomposed,  gas  is  liberated,  and  the  medium  is  rendered 
turbid.  Litmus  is  reduced,  and  the  casein  of  milk  is  coagulated. 
Growth  takes  place  upon  potato,  and  according  to  Kerry  and  S. 
Fraenkel,  carbohydrates  are  split  up  with  separation  of  butyric  acid. 
In  sugar  media  ethylic  alcohol  and  lactic  acid  are  formed  (Kerry). 
The  organism  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  occurring  in  earth,  stag- 
nant water,  hay  infusions,  and  elsewhere.     Pasteur  obtained  it  by  in- 
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JGctiog  putrefying  fluids  into  animalB.  R.  £ocli  was  the  first  to  gire  aft ' 
accurate  description  of  the  microorgauism,  and  called  it  by  tlie  xmm 
which  it  now  bears,  although  Pastextr  had  |X)inted  out  its  anaerobic 
nature*     It  waa  obtained  iu  pure  cultures  first  by  Liborius. 

Pathffjenickif, — The  organism  may  be  isolated  by  inoculEiitig 
tain  suspected  materials  subcutaueously  into  gmnea-^pigs.  At  tlift' 
Bite  of  the  puncture  there  forms  a  hemorrhagic  cedema  wliich  maj 
extend  over  a  large  part  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  animal 
Immediately  after  death  the  bacilli  are  confined  to  the  local  cedemi, 
but  after  some  hours,  up  to  a  day  or  two,  they  are  also  found  in  the 
internal  organs*  being  more  numerous  and  more  widely  distributed 
the  longer  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  ammaL 
Mice  and  rabhita  are  also  susceptible,  although  pure  cultures  of  the 
oi^aniam  vary  greatly  in  their  activity.  According  to  some  observew, 
and  with  certain  specimens,  a  few  drops  are  sufficient  to  produce  the 
characteristic  lesions,  whereas  at  other  times,  and  in  the  liaodfi  qI 
other  investigators*  several  cubic  centimetres  are  reijuired.  The 
multaneous  iuocuktion  of  other  organisms*  though  themselves  n< 
pathogenic  (B,  prodigiosns,  B,  protens),  greatly  increases  the  rii 
lence  of  B.  oetlematis  maligni.  The  part  played  by  this  organism  i 
human  pathology  is  a-^i  \  et  undetermined.  The  Literature  cool 
numerous  references  to  its  occurrence  iu  gangrenous  emjihy 
of  wliich  it  was  believed  to  lie  the  cause.  At  an  earlier  |>eriod,  when 
certain  myiEitiGal  influences  were  supposed  to  reside  in  various  Idnda  of 
unclean  substances  with  which  wouods  wei-e  treated,  an  cif>demai  pt^ 
Bumably  caused  by  this  organismj  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  H 
is  now  thought,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  gadecfitt 
phlegmons,  formerly  attributed  to  the  action  of  this  orgaaiani,  ire 
actually  caused  by  another  anaerobic  species,  B.  aerqgenes  capsulatos 
(page  737)*  Brieger  and  Ebrlich  describe  the  first  cases  of  mippoaid 
infectious  malignant  cedema  in  human  beings.  Two  patients  suffer 
ing  from  typhoid  fever  received  injections  of  tincture  of  musk.  Death 
occurred  three  days  later;  at  the  sites  of  the  injections  there  wha  a 
marked  €edema,  from  which  were  isolated  organisms  which  cuiturallr 
and  in  pathogenicity  agreed  with  the  bacillus  of  malignant  cedems. 
KOnig  and  Rosenbach  have  described  suspicious  cases,  and  Brunnar 
has  detailed  a  case  of  emphysematous  gangrene  following  abortioo 
in  which  oedema  and  crepitation  were  found  in  the  pectoral  t^<m 
The  patitjnt  died  and  an  organism,  supposed  to  be  B,  cedemAlii 
maligni,  was  obtained  from  the  local  lesion  and  the  internal  ckigaw 
Witte  believed  that  he  isolated  possibly  this  organism  in  m  rase  of 
pyosalpinx,  while  Hlava,  in  1891,  possibly  obtained  it  from  a  eaaaof 
compound  fracture  of  the  radius^  fracture  of  ribs,  and  other  injniM 
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in  which  emphysema  of  the  anbcataneoas  tisanes  in  several  parts  of 
the  body  had  appeared.  Other  pathogenic  organisms  may  find  their 
way  into  wounds  at  the  same  time.  Thns  Labit  reports  a  case  of 
compound  fracture  in  which  the  wound  was  contaminated  with  earth. 
On  the  third  day,  malignant  oedema,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  tetanus 
appeared.  OigUo  has  observed  in  a  periuterine  abscess  the  staphy- 
lococcus aureus  and  the  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema.  Both  organ- 
isms are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  rectum.  The  bacillus 
of  malignant  oedema  produces  an  active  poison,  which  when  injected 
into  a  guinea-pig  causes  the  death  of  the  animal.  Through  the  use 
of  this  toxin  immunization  can  be  brought  about.  The  bouillon  cul- 
tures, filtered  or  heated,  are  employed  for  the  injections,  or  the  oedem- 
atous  fluid  is  used  in  quantities  less  than  are  needed  to  cause  fatal 
results.  Animals  can  be  protected  against  the  living  bacilli,  but  not 
against  the  organisms  of  symptomatic  anthrax  and  tetanus  (Boux, 
Sanfelice). 

Bacillus  Pseudocedematis. — This  organism  was  found  by  Libo- 
rius  in  infected  samples  of  earth  often  associated  with  the  bacillus  of 
true  malignant  oedema.  The  rods  are  somewhat  thicker,  and  in  the 
single  thread  several  spores  are  formed,  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  bacilli.  The  colony  formation  and  other  cultural 
properties  are  very  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  bacillus  of  true  oedema. 
Its  pathogenicity  is  slight  or  nil.  Inasmuch  as  Sanfelice  has  found 
that  guinea-pigs,  by  means  of  filtrates  of  this  culture,  can  be  immu- 
nized from  the  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  organism  is  merely  a  modified  and  weakened  variety  of  the 
latter.  Sanfelice  also  states  that  when  cultivated  in  a  medium  con- 
taining the  poison  of  B.  tetani  this  organism  acquires  the  virulence 
of  the  true  oedema  bacillus. 

Bacillus  Aerogenes  Capsulatus.  Synomjm.—'B.  emphysemato- 
sus  (E.  Fraenkel).  First  described  by  Welch  and  Nuttall  in  1891, 
the  organism  has  since  been  found  by  a  large  number  of  bacteriolo- 
gists in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  associated  with  emphysema- 
tous gangrene,  and  the  jiroduction  of  gas  in  the  internal  organs  and 
in  the  blood.  It  invades  living  tissue,  although  it  develops  more 
readily  and  with  the  production  of  much  gas  in  necrotic  tissue,  and 
in  the  body  after  death. 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Propeiiies.—Tlie  bacillus  is  non-motile, 
straight,  or  sometimes  slightly  curved.  In  thickness  it  corresponds 
to  the  anthrax  bacillus,  and  averages  from  3  to  6  ai  in  length,  with  the 
adjacent  ends  slightly  rounded  or  sometimes  square  cut.  It  grows 
singly,  in  pairs,  in  clumps,  and  sometimes  in  short  chains;  less  fre- 
quently in  threads  and  long  chains ;  it  stains  readily  with  the  ordi- 
VoL.  XIX.-47 
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nary  anilin  dyes,  includiBg  Gram's  and  Weigeri's  staitis,  eitliari 
formly  or  showiDg  Bmall  onstained  spots ;  ImB  fre^iuently  isoliM 
deeply  stained  granules  appear*  Although  the  j>eriijhery  doei  boI 
ataio,  a  capsule  is  frequently  demonstrable  in  s[j>ecimet]J3  fitna  tlii 
animal  body,  and  sometimes  from  agar  cultures.  Spores  do  not  teal 
to  form  in  the  animal  bo<ly,  although  in  a  few^  instaiicaii  lliey  uifr 
said  to  have  been  foimcl  in  this  situation ;  they  deTelop  oaly  raiely  a 
artificial  cultures,  excepting  upon  blood  serum.  The  hmnUw  ffom 
upon  all  ordinary  culture  media,  rapidly  at  the  body  tempenlni^ 
slowly  at  temperatures  as  low  as  18  to  20"  C.  It  is  anaerobic,  do  growth 
occurring  on  the  surface  of  solid  media  or  in  onlinary  fluid  ctiltsm 
in  test-tubes  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the  depth  of  solid  media  expoMl 
to  the  air  growth  can  take  place,  while  under  anaerobic  conditiotts  it 
occurs  both  uiK>n  the  surface  and  in  the  depth  of  solid  media.  Om  tf 
produced  in  all  cultures  eontaiui  ng  fermentable  materiaL  Tlia  eolottei 
In  agar  present  a  grayish-white  to  a  more  o[>aque  while  or  bft>wiiiik* 
white  color  by  transmitted  light,  sometimes  with  a  central  darker  dot 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  they  average  0,5  to  1  mm*,  bat  Ubej 
may  subseciuently  attain  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  mm.  or  eveB  mora,  lb 
surface  presents  irregular  contours,  the  irregularity  bein^  du<»  la  koot 
like  or  feathery  projections*  No  ymtrescent  odor  is  developeil  in  cal* 
tures,  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  the  agar  culture  is  cmabed  vilk 
a  little  bouillon.  In  gelatin  cultures  there  api^ears  a  limitod  hqmr 
faction  of  the  medium  manifested  by  a  settHng  of  the  growth,  lid 
slight  displacement  of  gas  bubbles.  Bouillon  is  at  first  diffoad; 
clouded,  becoming  clearer  later  as  settlement  of  an  abundant  wbitiiii 
precijritate  takes  i>lace.  Milk  is  coagulated  in  from  iwentj-foiir  t» 
forty -eight  hours,  the  clot  being  firm  and  furrowed  with  mariui  of  fptf 
bubbles.  Anaerobic  jjotato  cultures  show  either  no  visible  growlk  *t 
a  thiu,  mnist  gray  ish- white  film  on  the  surface,  together  with  an  ab»* 
daut  formation  of  gas  lu  the  fluid  accumulated  about  the  bottoBi  aoi 
sides  of  the  potato.  In  ascitic  fluid  there  is  abundaol  growth  wiSk 
formation  of  gas  bubbles*  The  vitality  of  the  cultures  ia  rwf  mi* 
able,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  medium  aad  tbm  modtrf 
cultivatiou.  Cultures  in  sugar  ImuilloD,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydfcw 
gen,  may  be  dead  in  three  days  or  less.  Similar  cnltortea  in 
jars  may  survive  four  months  or  longer.  Culture®  in  sugar  i 
shorter-lived  than  those  in  plain  media,  and  in  tabes  bertiieticiQ^ 
sealed  after  two  or  three  ilays'  growth  the  organism  may  snrme  M^ 
oral  months.     The  thermal  death- point  is  58^  C,  in  ten  minutes. 

Path(Mjemeity.—The  organism  was  first  isolated  by  Weleh  txm 
the  cadaver  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  tubereulosis  and  bm 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  which  had  i^rforatt^  by  a  small 
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through  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  and  which  had  given  rise  to  repeated 
Internal  hemorrhagea,  the  last  occurring  two  da}^  before  his  death, 
wkich  was  sudden.     No  subcutaneous  emphysema  had  been  noticed 
during  life*     The  autopsy  was  made  in  cool  weather  eight  days  after 
death.     There   was    no    e^^dence    of    post-mortem    decomposition. 
Emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was  noted  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  body.     The  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  contained  nu- 
merous gas  bubbles,  and  bubbles  were  abundant  io  the  internal  tissues^ 
notably  in  the  myocardium,  liver,  spleeo,  and  kidneys,  these  organs 
presenting  the  appearances  described  by  German  writers  as  those  of 
Sehattmorgaue.     Gas  bubbles  were  numerous  in  the  clot  which  nearly 
f  £Ued  the  aneurysmal  sac.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  organs 
showed  masses  of  bacilli  in  tlie  diseased  tissues,  esi>ecially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  gas  blebs.     The  organism  wm  obtained  in  cul- 
Itures.     About  a  year  and  a  half  later  E.  Fraenkel  reported  four  cases 
mt  gaseous  i)hlegmons.     In  one  of  these  B>  aerogenes  capsulatus  (the 
I  gas  bacillus)  was^found  unmixed  with  other  bacteria,  whereas  in  the 
remaining  three  it  occurred  iu  conjunction  with  other  bacteria,  chiefly 
.pyogenic  cocci.     In  the  case  of  pure  infection  affecting  the  right  lower 
M[xtremity,  there  was  no  suppuration  in  any  part  of  the  enormous 
[emphysematoas  sweUiiig.     On  incision  a  turbid  brownish  fluid  with- 
out offenBive  odor  and  containing  gas  bubbles  escaped.     The  muscles 
were  completely  disintegrated.      In  two  of  the  cases  the  gaseous 
phlegmon  followed  hypodermic  injections  of  camplior  oil  and  ether, 
and  of  a  dilute  solution  in  water  of  sulj>huric  acid  and  muriate  of 
morphine  resi>ectively.     Numerous  xmblications  have  more  recently 
appeared,  indicating  a  wide  distribution  of  the  organism  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  a  considerable  number  of  pathological  processes.     In  a 
great  majority  of  cases  the  invasion  occurs  after  death  or  during  the 
death   agony,  development  taking  place  immediately   after  death. 
'TThere  are,  hoTvever,  several  instances  now  on  record  in  which  the 
organism  had  developed  during  life.      Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  reported  in  1893  by  Graham,  Steward,  and  Baldwin, 

The  patient  was  a  laboring  woman,  married,  aged  35.  The  symp- 
ioiDB  came  on  about  fourteen  hours  before  death.  The  patient  had 
preTioualj  been  well  About  ten  hours  after  the  first  indication  of 
lUnesg  she  was  found  to  be  emphysematoiis  over  her  entire  body.  This 
condition  increased  very  rapidly  after  death,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  hours  the  body  was  double  its  normal  size.  The  autopsy 
showed  a  recent  abortion,  the  uterus  containing  bloody  fluid  and 
placental  dtlbris,  which  had  probably  aflforded  a  portal  of  entrance  for 
the  microorganisms. 

L      P,  Ernst  reports  two  cases  in  which  the  organism  has  been  found; 
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in  one  the  invasion  followed  tbe  removal  of  a  macemtad  four-moatiifl 
foetus,  in  the  other  it  occurred  after  a  laparotomy  for  heruiik  Th* 
Dumber  of  cases  of  surgical  infections  is  dow  considerable  (Welch  md 
riexner*'),  instances  having  been  reported  by  many  wTiters  in  tim 
country  (Welch  and  Flexner,  Mann,  Dunham,  Howard,  WiUiaim.  isd 
others)*  The  organism  has  been  shown  to  invade  the  internal  oig^ 
by  a  number  of  paths,  as,  for  example,  the  genito-urinarr  tect 
(Qoebel,  Williams,  W^elch  and  Flexner),  the  inteetine  (Welch  and 
Flexner^  Howartl),  the  lungs  (W^elch  and  Flexner),  and  the  biliary  ptfi- 
sages  (Howard)*  Its  presence  is  not  uncommonly  associated  wiA 
peritonitis,  esi)ecially  the  perforative  variety*  It  may  axlEl  alone  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  although  it  is  more  commonly  found  asso 
with  the  streptococcus  and  the  colon  bacillus*  It  is  capable  of  ] 
trating  into  the  abdominal  cavity  without  the  occurrence  of 
perforation  of  the  intestine.  It  has  been  known  to  produce  pneoii^ 
peritoneum  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  One  such  instance  i|fc 
reported  by  Welch  and  Flexner,  and  another  was  observed  bjH 
writer  in  Manila  in  a  soldier  who  succumbed  to  a  strangnlifl 
mesenteric  hernia,  and  in  \s  hose  greatly  distended  abdominal  i^fiP 
a  pure  culture  of  the  gas  bacillus  was  found.  The  Drganiaiix  tim 
occurs  iu  the  Io%ver  animals,  having  been  isolated  once  from  a  p«ri- 
tonitis  in  a  rabbit  following  perforation  of  a  round  ulcer  of  the  tloeiftrii 
(Welch  and  Flexner).  The  lower  animals  are  susceptible  tj>  inooob 
tion.  Rabbits  do  not  succumb  after  intravenous  inocnhitions  linliw^ 
as  it  would  seem,  dead  tissue  is  present  upon  which  develojiment  nfc^r 
take  place.  One  such  instance  of  successful  intravenous  inncnhitiaB 
in  a  pregnant  rabbit  was  reported  by  Welch  and  NuttalL  Two  of  tki 
embryos  were  macerated,  dark,  partly  destroyed,  and  smaller  tin 
the  others,  which  were  intact*  It  ia  considered  probable  that  tb«i 
embryos  in  the  uterus  were  already  dead  wlieu  the  injection  wM 
made,  and  that  aa  a  consequence  the  bacilli  were  able  to  gain  a  fcoi* 
hold  and  develop*  Subcutaneous  inocnlationB  in  the  rabbit  mit  1» 
entirely  without  effect,  or  may  produce  locali^d  abscess  from  wkki 
the  animals  usually  recover.  Guinea-pigs  and  pigeons  are  mcfe 
susceptible.  Hubcutaneons  inoculation,  in  tho  case  of  the  ^ttiM*|iigi 
causes  a  process  essentially  identical  with  tbe  cooditioti  obserfidii 
human  patients*  Gas  appears  usually  within  the  first  twenly-i 
hours,  and  death  may  occur  as  early  as  the  end  of  tho  first  day  < 
late  as  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injection.  Jm 
cases  the  skin  over  the  infiltrated  area  bursts,  and  after  prolci 
necrosis  and  ulceration  recovery  by  cicatrisation  may  occtir*  i* 
autopsy  the  muscles  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  found  to  ^ 
converted  into  a  soft  pulpy  m^s  containing  blood-stained 
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gas  babbles  in  large  number.  There  may  be  extension  of  inflamma* 
tion  to  the  peritoneal  and  pleural  membranes.  In  pigeons  the  process 
is  more  marked  and  more  rapid.  Injections  of  fluids  containing 
many  bacilli  into  the  x>ectoral  muscles  may  cause  death  within  seven 
hours  after  the  inoculation.  Death  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  with  the  presence  of  gaseous  cedema  and  necrosis 
of  the  muscle.  The  bacilli  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  necrotic 
tissue.  In  rare  instances  after  necrosis  and  ulceration  the  animals 
recover.     Mice  may  be  killed  by  subcutaneous  inoculation. 

It  seems  probable,  as  was  originally  pointed  out  by  Welch  and 
Nuttall,  that  the  greater  number  of  instances  repoi-ted  in  the  earlier 
literature  of  the  suspected  entrance  of  air  into  the  blood-vessels 
immediately  before  death,  or  in  which  gas  was  found  in  the  tissues  at 
fresh  autopsies,  were  probably  due  to  the  development  of  this  bacillus, 
or  some  other  gas-producing  microorganism.  These  cases  have  been 
noted  more  particularly  after  criminal  abortions;  and  the  number  of 
the  instances  of  uterine  infection  with  this  organism  now  on  record 
would  seem  to  bear  out  this  view.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable, 
as  Welch  and  Flexner  have  pointed  out,  that  in  the  cases  reported 
before  1892  under  the  names  of  malignant  oedema,  emphysematous  or 
gas  ous  gangrene,  gaseous  phlegmon,  emphysematous  cellulitis,  gan- 
grenous septicaemia,  gangrene  gazeuse  foudroyante,  etc.,  the  bacilli 
usually  described  as  those  of  malignant  oedema  were  in  some  instances 
identical  with  B.  aerogenes  capsulatus. 

Bacillus  Botulinus. — Described  by  Van  Ermengem  in  1897  as 
the  cause  of  an  epidemic  of  meat-poisoning  (botulismus). 

Morphology  and  Cultural  Properties, — An  anaerobic  bacillus  averag- 
ing from  0.9  to  1.2  /x  in  width  and  from  4  to  9  m  in  length.  It  is  a 
straight  rod  with  slightly  rounded  ends  resembling  B.  anthracis  and 
B.  oedematis  maligni.  The  rods  usually  occur  singly,  and  only 
occasionally  in  pairs  or  in  short  threads.  Spindle-shaped  forms  are 
common. 

Agar-agar  and  gelatin  cultures. — In  older  cultures  involution  forms 
appear.  Spore  formation  takes  place  under  some  conditions.  The 
8x>ore  forms  near  the  end,  more  rarely  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
rod;  it  is  oval  and  somewhat  thicker  than  the  rod  itself.  The  spore 
formation  is  influenced  by  temperature,  and  by  the  composition  and 
reaction  of  the  medium.  It  is  most  common  in  gelatin  cultures  that 
are  strongly  alkaline  and  contain  two  per  cent,  glucose.  At  tempera- 
tures above  36*^  C.  sponilation  rarely  takes  place.  The  bacillus  is 
highly  motile,  and  is  provided  with  four  to  six  undulating  flagella. 
It  stains  by  Gram's  method,  if  the  alcohol  application  is  not  too  long 
continued.    Young  colonies  in  glucose  gelatin  are  characteristic.     At 
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the  end  of  from  four  to  bii  days,  and  tiBder  a  magnification  of  foitj 
to  sixty  diameters,  they  are  spherical,  translucent^  of  a  pale  yeUonislh 
brown  color,  and  comi>osed  of  fairly  coarse,  highly  refractive  graaokA, 
which  seem  to  be  in  continuous  motion  in  the  periijher^-  of  the  oolo^ 
nies.  Surrounding  the  colony  is  a  thin  zone  of  liquefaction* 
later  date  the  colonies  become  opaque,  although  the  motile  gmnn 
may  still  be  made  out  in  the  outer  jxartious*  The  p*©riphery  ii 
occupied  by  groups  of  short  rods;  at  a  still  later  period  it  beooiini 
very  irregokr,  and  presents  an  incised  appearance,  with  long  pfoc- 
esses  growing  into  the  incisions.  Stab  cultures  in  sugar-g^^L 
develop  lu  the  form  of  small,  white,  round  masses,  and  in  the  ( 
of  the  stab,  if  the  gelatin  is  soft,  rays  penetrate  iu  all  directions, 
medium  becoming  liquefied  about  the  growth.  Gas  develoi>ment  i 
place,  breaking  up  the  gelatin,  ujitil  the  entire  mass  may  eveniu 
become  fluidified,  the  growth  sinking  to  the  bottcim*  The  i 
cultures  are  not  characteristic.  The  otlor  from  cultures  is  not  < 
cially  disagreeable  even  after  a  long  time,  but  is  somewhat  sugge 
of  butyric  acid*  Saccharose  and  lactose  are  usually  not  fermenlj 
Growth  is  said  not  to  take  place  upon  potato.  Glucf>se  booilki 
uniformly  clouded  aud  large  quantities  of  gas  are  generated*  MiikJI 
unaffected* 

Pa^hogcniciiy, — The  organism  was  first  obtained,  in  1895p 
cases  of  meat'-poisoning  occurring  in  a  small  town  in  Belgium.    Wift 
few  exceptions,  all  who  partook  of  the  sjioiled   meat  bec»ae  iH 
Three  died;  some  barely  escaped  with  their  livps.     The  poisooixiK 
was  traced  to  raw  ham.    Symptoms  came  on  for  the  moet  part  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  some  cases  thirty -six  hours  ailm 
the  meaL     They  consisted  of  pains  in  the  stomach,  repeated  vomitiiiK 
and  diarrhoea,  which  was  followed  by  obstinate  constipatioti.    Tk 
vision  was  obscured  so  that  even  near  objects  could  not  be  distisr 
guished,  and  there  was  binocular  diplopia.     The  organism  was  culti- 
vated from  the  spleen  of  one  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  was  also  obt&]ii£<d 
from  a  portion  of  the  suspected  ham*     The  iugeatian  of  the  iufdcted 
meat  caused  death  in  mice.     Bats  and  cats  did  not  die  as  a  fesuUcT 
the  feeding  experiments.     Guinea-pigs  succumb  to  the  ingtestici 
macerations  of  the  poisonous  material.    Subcutaneous  iuoculatiQaifil 
successful  in  mice,  pigeons,  monkeys,  and  cats,  and  iu  nita  if  i 
what  large  doses  are  employed*     Dogs  and  chickens  are  refradflf?. 
In  cats  and  monkeys  symptoms  have  occurred  suggestive  of  mytlri* 
aais.    Babbits  succumb  to  small  quantities  of  the  macemtions  iu  tnm 
six  to  ten  or  twelve  hours.     After  an  incubation  period  of  six  to  M 
hours  the  symptoms  come  on  suddenly ;  the  animal  beeomtng  P>fl 
Ijzed,  and  developing  convulsions  in  which  death  takes  plaoSi^^H 
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study  of  filtered  macerations,  made  from  the  original  infected  ham, 
proved  that  the  morbid  effects  depended  upon  the  existence  of  a  sol- 
uble toxic  substance.  Experiments  have  shown  the  poison  to  be  of  ex- 
treme potency.  Fifty  milligrams  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  mac- 
eration is  sufficient  to  kill  quickly  rabbits  of  the  combined  weight  of 
100,000  kgm.  As  applied  to  human  beings,  of  an  average  weight  of 
70  kgm.,  this  would  represent  sufficient  poison,  if  injected  subcu- 
taneously,  to  cause  the  death  of  fifteen  hundred  persons ;  hence  the 
minimal  lethal  dose  for  an  adult  human  being  may  be  estimated  at 
0.036  mgm.  The  intensity  of  the  poison  becomes  evident  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  lethal  dose  (for  himian  beings)  of  the  tetanus 
toxin;  according  to  Brieger,  the  latter  substance  in  a  moderately  pure 
state  proves  fatal  in  0.13  mgm.  doses.  Further  exi)eriments  have 
shown  that  in  the  living  animal  after  introduction  of  B.  botulinus  no 
fresh  toxin  is  formed,  the  pathological  effects  being  due  entirely  to  a 
pre-formed  poison.  This  poison  is  injured  by  high  temperature.  At 
70°  C.  its  virulence  is  almost  completely  destroyed  in  one  hour;  at 
80°  C.  in  a  half  hour,  while  three-hours'  heating  at  58°  C.  reduces  its 
activity  without  completely  destroying  the  poison.  At  100°  C.  the 
action  is  much  more  rapid.  Infected  flesh,  therefore,  exposed  to  the 
boiling  temperature,  and  kept  there  for  a  certain  period,  would  be 
rendered  innocuous.  Drying  does  not  destroy  the  poison.  It  is  very 
slowly  dialyzable,  and  putrefaction  does  not  injure  it.  Its  chemical 
nature,  while  thus  far  not  clearly  establislied,  corresponds,  so  far  as 
our  present  investigations  go,  with  the  toxalbumins  of  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  etc.  The  growth  of  the  microorganisms  outside  of  the  body 
in  artificial  cultures  is  associated  with  the  production  of  poison, 
which,  after  sepamtion  from  the  bacilli,  is  capable,  when  introduced 
into  animals,  of  causing  the  same  group  of  symptoms  as  those  pro- 
duced by  macerations  obtained  from  the  originally  infected  meat. 

Group  of  Symptomatic  Anthrax  Bacillus. 

The  organisms  included  in  this  group  differ  from  the  preceding 
more  particularly  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  their  sporulation.  The 
spores  are  located  either  in  the  middle  or  near  the  end  of  the  rods; 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  diameter,  their  presence  is  marked  by 
considerable  swellings.  The  two  main  forms  included  by  Kruse  in 
this  group  are  the  bacillus  of  symptomatic  anthrax  (Rauschbrand)  and 
the  butyric  acid  bacillus.  Only  the  first  will  be  considered  in  this 
article. 

Bacillus  Anthracis  Symptomatici.  (Sipwiiyms. — Rauschbrand 
Bacillus;  B.  chauvoei;  Bact.  sarcemphysematis  (Eitt) ;  B.  du  charbon 
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sjmptomatique*    First  disco\'erecl  by  BolliBger  aod  Feser^  and 
what  later  bj  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas*     First  ciiltivated  in 
BoUd  media  by  Kitaaato, 

31orphologij  and  Cultural  Pmperties.— The  bacilli  are  more  slendier 
than  those  of  malignant  cedema.  They  usually  occur  isolated,  tod 
never  appear  in  such  loug  threads  as  are  attained  by  B*  cedaiDaliS 
maiignl  in  the  animal  bod:^.  Their  length  is  from  3  to  5  a*  The  ends 
are  somewhat  rounded.  There  is  active  motility  due  to  peritriehAi 
flagella.  They  stain  by  Gram.  The  spores  are  short  and  eUipaoiilal, 
and  occupy  either  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  rods.  luvolutiuii 
forms  are  common  both  in  cultures  and  in  the  animal  body*  Aoconl- 
ing  to  Kitasato  sporulatiou  in  the  animal  body  takes  place  only  affcef 
death*  In  infected  meat  when  dried  the  spores  remain  alive  for  veiy 
long  periods.  The  organism  may  be  caltivated  in  the  abeance  ol  air 
in  fluid  cultures ;  for  this  purpose  a  bouillon  made  of  chicketi  mid 
containing  glycerin  is  especially  recommended*  Colonies  in  gelatia 
resemble  those  of  B*  cedematis  maligui  but  develop  gas  more  readilt. 
Those  in  agar-agar  are  more  compact,  and  numerous  side  brandies 
are  developed.  Grelatin  is  liquefled*  Litmus-milk  is  decolori^  md 
coagulated.  Starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  Groi^ih  takes  plan^ 
between  IG"^  and  18"^  C. ;  according  to  Kitasato,  si)orulation  is  mobi 
abundant  at  37^  C. 

Pathogeiiiciip.^T!h^  organism  is  the  cause  of  symptomatic  anthriLi, 
a  serious  and  often  fatal  disease  affecting  cattle,  which  was  fonoertT 
confounded  with  anthrax*  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  sangniDo- 
lent  codema,  in  the  muscles,  and  intestinal  contents  and  bile  of  affected 
animals*  The  disease  begins  with  the  appearance  of  empbyseiDatoiii 
gangrene  usually  of  the  extremities.  The  lymph  glands  in  the  Deigb- 
borhood  become  swollen,  fever  appears,  and  then  stupor,  ili0  wmmd 
succixmbing  iu  from  twelve  hours  to  three  days.  Hemorrhagic  en- 
dates  into  the  serot^  cavities,  sometimes  peritonitis,  and  ©nlargel 
spleen  are  found.  Infections,  although  taking  place  most  eonmioii!; 
through  the  skin,  may  also  penetrate  through  the  mucous  membraofls* 
¥oung  cattle  (one  to  three  years),  goats,  sheep,  and  especially  guinea* 
pigs,  are  susceptible  to  experimental  inoculation.  Human  beings  s^em 
to  be  immune,  as  do  mice,  rabbits,  rata,  swine,  dogs,  and  cute.  Eom^ 
react  only  locally  to  inoculations.  Sanfelice  has  pointed  out  that  with 
pur©  cultures  large  quantities  (up  to  4  c,c*)  are  neisessaij  lo  kill 
guinea-pigs  if  injected  subcutaneously,  Kitasato  possessed  mtm 
virulent  cultures  in  which  the  dose  was  from  0.1  to  1  c.o.  ImmediatalT 
alter  death  the  organism  was  found  only  locally,  but  as  iu  tha  caaect! 
malignant  cedema,  at  a  later  period  it  could  be  demonstrated  in  the 
internal  organs  and  even  in  the  blood.     On  the  other  hand  infuaiofli 
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of  infected  meat,  containing  other  organisms  in  addition  to  this 
bacillns,  are  much  more  active.  Solnble  poisons  are  formed  so  that 
the  filtered  cultures  are  toxic.  Inoculation  with  infected  meat  which 
has  been  dried  and  heated  for  some  hours  to  lOO""  C.  sometimes  gives 
immunity  to  the  natural  disease.  Similar  effects  have  been  obtained 
by  injecting  minute  quantities  of  the  active  virus,  or  larger  quantities 
of  cultures  which  have  been  weakened  through  the  use  of  chemicals. 
A  slightly  different  organism  (Pseudo-Rauschbrand  bacillus)  has 
been  obtained  by  Sanfelice  from  putrefying  flesh  infusions  and  earth. 
It  resembles  the  true  bacillus  but  lacks  its  pathogenic  properties. 
According  to  Sanfelice,  when  the  organism  is  cultivated  in  a  medium 
containing  the  tetanus  poison  it  assumes  virulent  characters. 

Ch'oup  of  Tetanus  Bacillus, 

This  group  includes  the  bacilli  developing  spores  at  their  extremi- 
ties, so  that  the  latter  present  a  definite  swelling.  The  spores  are 
spherical  or  nearly  so. 

Bacillus  Tetani.— First  observed  by  Nicolaier,  who  inoculated 
garden  earth  into  various  animals.    Eitasato  was  the  first  to  cultivate 


Fio.  85. -Bacillus  Tetani.     X  1,000.    (Lehmann  and  Neumann.) 

in  a  pure  state  the  organism,  previously  seen  and  described  by  Nico- 
laier. 

Mo)T)hology  and  Cultural  Properties, — Rods  varying  from  1.2  to 
3.6/1  in  length  and  0.5  to  0.8  /i  in  breadth.  Long  threads  are  com- 
mon ;  sometimes  the  rods  remain  united  so  as  to  form  chains.  The 
spores,  which  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  rods,  are  usually  round  or 
slightlj'  elongated.  They  average  from  1.5  to  2  ii  in  length.  Spores 
lying  side  by  side  are  sometimes  present  in  the  long  threads  (Leh- 
mann and  Neumann).  Motility  is  very  slight,  or  may  be  entirely 
wanting  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  numerous  long  peritrichal 
flagella.  Staining  by  Gram  is  positive.  Parasitic  forms  of  the 
organism  obtained  from  human  beings  or  animals  are  absolutely  anae- 
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robic  A  prolonged  saprophytic  existence,  as  in  artifieial  eultnwe, 
renders  the  organism  somewhat  less  seuBitive  to  oxygen,  whUe  in  tie 
presence  of  saprophytes  the  organism  grows  in  an  oxygen-cootaioiiig 
atmosphere.  The  growth  is  active  between  36'  and  38"  C,  and  faik  _ 
at  14^  C*  Colonies  in  gelatin  are  first  small,  white,  and  punctifonu,  ■ 
and  soon  become  surronnded  with  a  zone  of  licjuef action.  UmJer 
moderate  magnification  they  are  yellowish-broim 
in  color,  and  small  hair-like  i>rocesses  are  seen  ei- 
teiidiug  into  the  surruiijuling  medium.  These  «re 
thickly  intenvoven  and  frequently  corkscrew*like. 
The  older  colonies  show  longer  and  more  LrreguUr 
processes,  which  eventually  become  granular  and 
tlisintegrate.  Gelatin  stabs  show  at  first  a  elondv  _ 
growth;  as  bubbles  develop,  licjuefaction  seta  m^  f 
and  a  granular  deposit  is  formed.  The  side  proc- 
esses consisting  of  fine  twisted  hairs  petietrale&t 
right  angles  into  the  surrounding  medium.  The 
characteristic  felted  appearance  seen  in  gelatin 
colonies  is  also  evident  in  agar-agar.  In  this  mi^ 
dium  liquefaction  does  not  take  place*  Blood 
serum  is  sometimes  fluidified,  at  other  times  not 
Cultures  in  lx)uillou  show  a  moderate  clouding. 
Milk  is  not  coagulated.  Very  slight  growth  takes* 
place  in  sngar^free  media,  and  alao  in  Uschinskr'n 
fluid*  Sugar  is  fermented  without  the  produetiaa 
of  acid  (Lehmann  and  Neumann).  Id  the  absence 
of  sugar  gas  is  said  not  to  form,  H^S  is  proilQoed 
in  large  amount,  but  no  indoL  Ac^ortling  to  Tii- 
zoni  and  Cattanij  cultures  of  diminished  jmtboge- 
nicity  produce  acid  when  grown  upon  sugar  mediA. 
At  a  temperature  of  37"  C.  sporulation  c&n  be  noted 
at  the  end  of  thirty  hours. 

The  microorganism  is  extremely  widely  distrib- 
uted. It  is  present  in  earth,  especially  in  gurdens  or  about  staUfii 
where  horses  are  kept  and  also  in  the  dust  of  hay.  The  inocuktioitcil 
material  from  those  sources  into  animals  commonly  prodace4i  tetanni. 
The  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  dejections  of  horses  and  cattle* 

Fathogeiuciiy, — In  human  beings  the  tetanus  Imcillus  is  the  caaae 
of  trismus  and  the  various  forms  of  tetanus— traumatic,  puerpeml. 
and  of  the  new-born*  The  organism  is  found  in  small  nunil)oni  in 
the  Fsecretions  of  infected  wounds ;  it  does  not  apjiear  in  the  intenul 
organs  nor  in  the  blood.  The  disease  appears  as  a  spnntan^oiisior 
faction  in  human  beings  and  among  domestic  animals,  <M3iiillloiilr  in 
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horses,  more  rarely  in  sheep,  goats,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Carbone  and  Perrero  obtained  some  of  the  bronchial  secretion  of  a 
man  affected  with  so-called  rheumatic  tetanas,  and  injected  it  into 
animals.  These  inoculations  produced  tetanus,  and  a  supposed  tet- 
anus bacillus  was  obtained  which,  however,  grew  aerobically  but 
with  a  loss  of  virulency.  Kruse  also  isolated  from  a  case  of  traumatic 
tetanus  an  aerobic  organism  that  was  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
tetanic  symptoms.  The  bacilli  of  tetanus  are  introduced  into  the 
body  through  wounds  which  in  some  cases  are  very  small  or  which 
may  have  entirely  healed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms. Frequently  the  infectious  material  contains  other  microor- 
ganisms in  addition  to  the  tetanus  bacillus.  It  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  pure  cultures  of  tetanus  bacilli  produce  in  animals  the 
classical  symptoms  of  the  disease.  With  the  exception  of  the  so- 
called  rheumatic  varieties,  about  the  origin  of  which  there  still  re- 
mains some  obscurity,  all  the  forms  of  tetanus  have  now  been  defi- 
nitely shown  to  be  due  to  the  invasion  of  this  specific  bacillus.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  poison  enters  the  body  except 
through  the  skin  surface.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  obscure  rheu- 
matic forms  the  break  in  the  skin  through  which  the  material  has 
been  absorbed  has  been  8ufl5ciently  small  to  escs^jye  notice,  or  else 
there  has  been  some  slight  wound  which  has  entirely  healed.  The 
microorganisms,  having  once  gained  access,  multiply  in  the  wound. 
For  the  production  of  the  clinical  picture  of  tetanus  the  multiplication 
need  not  be  very  great,  since  the  potency  of  the  generated  poison  is 
intense.  The  poison  is  absorbed  from  a  traumatic  focus  into  the 
blood  current,  and  exerts  its  chief  pathological  action  upon  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  demonstrable  in  the  blood,  as  has  been  shown  by  Stem, 
and  is  eliminated  with  the  urine,  as  has  been  proven  by  Bruschettini. 
The  development  of  tetanus  after  wounds  have  been  treated  with 
earth,  spiders'  webs,  and  other  extraneous  materials  depends  upon 
the  presence  in  these  substances  of  the  spores  of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 
Mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  are  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  pure  cultures  or  of  filtrates.  The  incubation  period  varies  from 
one  to  three  days.  The  amount  required  will  dei)end  somewhat  upon 
the  age  of  the  culture  employed.  Thus  in  old  cultures  very  minute 
quantities — the  amount  that  would  adhere  to  a  platinum  needle — is 
sufficient  to  kill  mice  and  guinea-pigs.  Other  animals  are  less  sus- 
ceptible, pigeons  being  far  more  refractory,  and  chickens  almost  in- 
susceptible. Very  small  doses  produce  a  subacute  or  chronic  form 
of  tetanus  which,  after  lasting  for  days  or  weeks,  may  be  followed  by 
recovery.  The  lesions  in  the  internal  organs,  both  of  human  beings 
and  of  animals  who  have  succumbed  to  tetanus,  are  very  trifling. 


Ib^*^t.— Filtrates  of  tetanus  cultures  when  iDJeeted  into  animals 
produce  the  aame  effects  as  the  living  germs^  except  that  in  the  former 
case  the  syraptoms  of  iotosication  appear  more  quickly.  The  first 
risible  effect  is  seen  in  the  muscle  groups  in  the  neighborhood  of  tli^ 
site  of  the  injection.  Thence  additionalj  successive  muscle  gronpe 
are  inYohed,  the  poison  ap[>earLng  to  travel  along  the  course  of  the 
ner^^es*  The  poison  is  present  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  also  in  Iba 
internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  so  tiiat  mom- 
latiou  with  macerated  portions  of  tissues  from  these  sources  produioes 
the  symptoms  of  intoxication.  The  amount  of  poison  which  is  mm' 
ufactured  varies  according  to  the  source  and  age  of  the  cultur«*j  as 
well  as  with  the  composition  and  reaction  of  the  media.  LoDg  keei^- 
ing  and  access  of  air,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  various  chemicals, 
and  temperatures  of  55"^  io  60*^  C*  destroy  its  virulence,  which  1$ 
much  more  persistent  in  the  dried  Bnl>stance.  The  poison  belongi  to 
the  group  of  toxalbumins.  Its  potency  is  almost  incredible*  Ae- 
cording  to  VaiUard  and  Vincent  the  lethal  dose  for  a  guinea-pig  h 
0.000025  gm.,  and  for  a  mouse  0.00<X)0025  gm. 

lmmi(nizalioyt.'--B&hTm^  and  Eitasato  have  shown  that  «niiK^lft 
may  be  immunized  to  tetauns  by  rendering  them  insusceptihla  to 
the  poison  produced  by  the  si>ecifio  bacillus.  The  methods  which  are 
now  employed  in  most  countries  consist  in  injecting  into  large  ani- 
mals, the  goat  or  the  hoi'se,  filtrates  from  tetanus  cultures  which 
have  been  treated  with  certain  chemicals  (trichloride  of  iodine»  iodc 
iodide  of  potassium)  until  they  are  weakened  so  that  the  animal  reacts 
with  only  moderate  symptoms.  Successive  injections  are  made  of 
stronger  and  stronger  poisons  as  the  resistance  is  increased.  Event- 
uallj"  the  animals  resist  not  only  injections  of  the  poison,  but  abo 
inoculations  with  large  quantities  of  cultnreSp  The  blood  senun  of 
animals  treated  in  this  way  contains  an  antitoxic  body  capable  of 
protecting  others  against  infectioDj  and  even  of  curing  them  after  the 
symptoms  of  intoxication  have  appeared.  Marked  success  had  al* 
tended  the  preventive  treatment,  failure  being  by  no  means  excluded 
after  the  development  of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  This  method  has 
been  applied  to  the  treatment  of  human  beings  in  its  latest  fono  bf 
injections  made  directly  beneath  the  dura  mater. 

Method  of  Isolut ing  the  Tetanus  Baeiihts. ^To  obtain  the  ofgaaiiin 
from  the  secretions  of  wounds  or  from  suspected  soil  is  a  matter  ol 
some  difficulty*  Occasionally  the  organism  may  be  demonstrate  in 
cover-glass  preparations  from  the  exudate;  where  such  examiDadoi^ 
have  proved  negative,  cultural  procedures  are  often  of  service.  Off* 
ing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  usuaUy  an  admixture  with  other  organ* 
isms  the  method  of  isolation  is  somewhat  intricate  and  is  as  follows;. 
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Mice  are  inoculated  subcntaneonsly  with  infected  earth.  The  secre- 
tions from  the  wounds  of  those  animals  which  have  succumbed  to 
tetanus  are  spread  upon  the  surface  of  blood  serum  or  agar  tubes, 
and  incubated  at  37°  C.  for  twent}''-four  hours.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  cultures  will  usually  show  the  presence  of  bacillus  tetani 
admixed  with  other  organisms.  The  cultures  are  now  subjected  to  a 
temi)erature  of  80°  C.  in  a  water-bath  for  from  forty-five  minutes  to 
an  hour.  After  this  Esmarch  tubes  or  plates  in  slightly  alkaline  gela- 
tin are  made  with  small  amounts  of  the  cultures,  and  incubated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  At  the  end  of  several  days  the  tetanus  ba- 
cilli may  be  recognized  by  the  form  of  the  colonies,  from  which  they 
may  be  isolated.  In  this  method,  the  principles  of  which  were  intro- 
duced by  Kitasato,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  at  80°  C.  vege- 
tative forms  are  destroyed,  whereas  the  spore-bearing  tetanus  bacillus 
is  still  capable  of  multiplication.  Since  at  this  high  temperature  the 
organism  is  somewhat  reduced  in  virulence,  Lehmann  and  Neumann 
recommend  a  temi)erature  of  60°  to  65°  C,  which  suffices  to  destroy 
the  vegetative  organisms. 

Several  pseudotetanus  bacilli  have  been  described.  These  pre- 
sent the  morphology  of  the  bacillus  of  true  tetanus,  but  differ  from  it 
in  being  non-pathogenic  and  non-toxic.  One  form  described  by  Kruse 
grows  aerobically,  and  is  also  non-pathogenic.  Its  relation  to  the 
organisms  isolated  from  the  bronchi  in  cases  of  rheumatic  tetanus  is 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

LeptothriceeB,  CladothriceeB,  and  Streptothricees. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  those  vegetable  micro- 
organisms the  exact  position  and  limits  of  which  have  not  been  de- 
fined. According  to  some  authorities  they  not  only  bear  a  close  re- 
lationship to  the  hyphomycetes  but  in  reality  represent  imperfectly 
known  si)ecimens  of  this  class.  Lehmann  and  Neumann  indeed  go 
so  far  as  to  include  the  several  bacilli  which  cause  diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, and  leprosy,  under  the  special  names  of  corynebacteria  and 
myobacteria,  with  hyphomycetes.  The  groups  of  Cladotliiix  and 
Leptothrix  are  groui)ed  under  tlie  si)ecial  designation  of  Oosi)ora. 

Group  of  Lvptotltru\ 

The  members  of  this  group  occur  chiefly  as  inhabitants  of  water. 
They  are' colorless,  non-branching,  filamentous  microorganisms,  mor- 
phologically closely  related  to  Beggiatoa  and  Thiothrix.  A  small 
number  of  sx)ecies  only  are  known  to  occur  in  human  beings  and  higher 


auimak  either  as  superficial  paraaites  of  little  or  no  putbolo| 
interest,  or  aa  occasional  invadeni  of  the  ioteriial  organs  where  thej 
may  be  associated  with  detinite  pathological  lesiouM, 

Leftothbix  Innomin ATA  {Mi  ller) .  — The  organism  occurs  constaDtl^ 
in  the  buccal  cavity,  chiefly  in  the  deposit  about  the  teeth  In  humm 
beings.  It  consists  of  unbTauchiog  curved  threads  averaging  from 
0*5  to  0,8  /x  in  width.  They  are  non-cultivatable^  and  give  with 
iodine  a  faint  yellow  color.  Certain  pathological  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  production  of  caries  in  the  teeth,  have  been  attributed  to  this 
organism — a  belief,  however,  which  needs  further  confirmation* 

BAOiLLua  Bucc^iLifl  Maximus  (Miller)*— Bacilli  api>eariiig  singlj, 
in  threads,  or  in  bundles,  which  are  usually  disposed  iu  parallel  linei 
from  30  to  loO  /^  in  length*  The  individuals  vary  from  1  to  1,3  /« iJi 
thickness.  The  condition  denominated  pharyngomycosis  leptothrics. 
which  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  white,  prominent,  harJ 
spots  or  nodules  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and  e^i^ 
cially  iu  the  tonsils,  has  been  attributed  to  this  organism  (Stern, 
Ackermauu,  and  Chiari),  The  white  masses  consist  of  bundles  u[ 
threads  such  as  have  been  described,  and  give  a  characteristic  iodine 
reaction.  It  has  never  been  definitely  proved  that  this  oigaiiism  ii 
the  cause  of  any  pathological  process. 

Leitothrix  Epidehmidis,— Found  by  Bizzogero  U[K>n  the  skin  of 
healthy  human  beings*  The  growth  consists  of  non-branching, 
jointed  threads,  often  convoluted  and  forming  masses.  Iu  young 
cultui^s  shorter  rods  may  be  found*  The  young  rods  are  motik 
Staining  of  the  organism  succeeds  with  aU  anilin  stains  and  aooordiag 
to  Gram*  No  blue  color  is  develoi>ed  with  lodtne*  Growth  takes 
place  best  in  the  presence  of  osygen  and  is  rf'adily  obtained  upon  aO 
culture  media*  So  far  as  is  known^  this  species  is  of  no  pathogenifi 
significance. 

Leftothrix  CumcJUU  (Schmorl).  St/noni^ms.—HtrepiothTix  cnni- 
culi  (Kruse);  Bacillus  necrophorus  (Fliigge);  Bacillus  diphtherin* 
vitulorum  (Loe flier) ;  Nekrosebacillus  (Bang),  Obtained  by  Schmori 
from  an  infectious  disease  of  rabbits.  The  disease  begins  alvout  the 
lips  and  extends  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  wher©  necfodi 
is  produced,  associated  with  fibrinous  inflammations  of  the  aerocii 
membranes  and  pneumonia.  A  similar  organism  is  said  to  oceiir  ia 
the  diphtheria  of  calves,  in  the  gangrenous  pock  of  the  oow,  and  i» 
other  pathological  conditions  in  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  and  ako 
to  be  sometimes  present  in  the  small  intestines  of  swine  (Ejnise).  As 
branching  iu  this  organism  has  not  yet  been  proven  to  exist,  it  is 
for  the  present  grouped  uoiler  this  heading.  Cultivation  succeed 
upon  blood  serum  under  anaerobic  conditions*     Pure  cultures  ut  ^ 
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organism  inoculated  into  rabbits  produce  a  disease  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  spontaneous  form.  Other  animals,  guinea- 
pigs,  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  and  chickens,  are  insusceptible.  Mice  re- 
spond to  inoculation.  In  guinea-pigs  the  organism  multiples,  if  in- 
oculated along  with  the  pyogenic  cocci.  Similar  epidemics  in  this 
country  have  been  seen  in  rabbits,  and  a  leptothrix  agreeing  with  that 
described  by  Schmorl  has  been  found  in  cover  slips  but  never  culti- 
vated. 

Leptothrix  Filifobmis  (Flexner).  Synonym. ^'BslciWus  pyogenes 
filiformis.  Obtained  by  Flexner  in  1895  from  the  inflamed  uterus  as 
well  as  from  the  pleural  and  x)ericardial  cavities  of  a  rabbit  which 
had  died  sjjontaneously.     Afterwards  found  by  Muscatello  in  Italy. 

Morpliology  and  Cultural  Properties, — The  organism  as  it  appears 
in  pathological  exudates  varies  in  length  from  1.4  to  154  /i,  the  majority 
of  the  longer  forms  varying  from  56  to  70  /i.  The  width  varies  from 
0.5  to  0.7  !i.  The  thread-like  bacilli  stain  irregularly,  and  seem  to 
be  composed  of  longer  and  shorter  strands  of  protoplasm,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  brightly  staining  chromatic  points,  take  on  a  very 
faint  color  with  anilin  dyes.  The  chromatic  areas  are  cylindrical 
rather  than  globular  in  form.  The  ends  of  the  bacilli  are  rounded, 
and  the  longer  forms  show  no  evidence  of  transverse  segmentation. 
Staining  is  readily  effected  with  all  the  anilin  dyes;  but  Oram's  and 
Weigert's  methods  are  negative.  No  branching  takes  place.  The 
bacilli  are  non-motile.  Their  thermal  death- j)oint  is  55°  C,  in  five 
minutes.  Drying  also  quickly  kills  the  organisms.  Spores  are  not 
formed.  Cultivation  upon  ordinary  cultural  media,  either  in  the  air 
or  under  anaerobic  conditions,  does  not  succeed.  Growth,  however, 
can  be  obtained  by  employing  the  sterile  organs  of  the  rabbit;  it  has 
appeared  by  the  end  of  from  forty-eight  to  seventy -two  hours,  and  is 
indicated  by  an  opaque,  delicate  surface  membrane  covering  the  tis- 
sues. Growth  takes  place  on  these  organs  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen, but  somewhat  less  vigorously  than  in  the  presence  of  air.  A 
small  number  of  generations  only  can  be  obtained  upon  transplantation 
from  organ  to  organ.  The  best  medium  of  all  as  yet  employed  has 
been  found  to  be  the  fcetus  of  the  rabbit  removed  with  aseptic  precau- 
tions and  placed  in  sterile  tubes.  Growth  has  taken  place  upon  these 
in  the  thermostat  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  series  of  transplanta- 
tions has  been  successful.  The  organisms,  as  obtained  from  artificial 
cultures,  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  from  the  animal,  and  many 
more  of  the  very  short  forms  are  i)reHeut;  they  are  also  somewhat 
more  slender,  and  have  a  tendency  to  stain  solidly  rather  than  in  the 
regularly  dotted  way  descril)ed. 

Pa/Aogre?iici7y.— Susx)eusions  of  the  original  material  containing 
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the  bftcteria  obtained  from  the  original  rabbit  were  injected  into  the 
pleural  cavity  of  others.  An  acute  pleuris}'  and  pericarditis  derel- 
oped,  the  animals  surviving  on  an  average  about  five  days*  At  au- 
topsy the  serous  surfaces  were  covered  with  a  shaggy  membnuie 
which  upon  microscopic  examination  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
bacterial  growth.  Intraperitoneal  are  less  certain  than  intrapleanil 
inoculations.  Submeningeal  iDJections  produce  meningitis  and  deatli. 
When  introduced  under  the  skin  the  material  may  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms,  whereas  intravenous  inoculations  produce  widespread  alh 
scesses.  These  were  found  constantly  in  the  brain  and  heart  miBcl% 
occasionally  in  the  liver,  more  rarely  still  in  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  never  in  the  kidney,  spleen,  or  lungs*  General  infection  with 
the  organism  rarely  takes  place*  Guinea-pigs  are  relatively  refrae- 
tory.  Although  they  succumb  to  the  organism  when  introduced  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  they  fail  to  respond  in  any  way  to  snbcutaueoiis 
injections.  Mice  and  pigeons  resist  both  intrapleural  and  subcutane- 
ous inoculations.  Dogs  are  insusceptible  even  to  intravenous  inoci 
lations.  The  lesions  consist  of  ordinary  inflammatory  exudatas  and 
extensive  necrosis  of  the  tissue  at  the  site  of  development  and  even 
a  distance  from  the  growth*  The  relation  of  this  organism  to  lepto- 
thrix  cuniculi  is  undetermined. 

Leptothrix  Abteroides  (Flexner),  ^Described  in  1900  by  Co«h 
Hqo."  Obtained  from  a  tumor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ear,  ami 
from  a  metastatic  i*etropharyngeal  abscess  in  a  young  woman.  Thd 
organism  as  obtained  from  these  situations  apijears  in  the  form  ofj 
minute  grains  of  yellow  or  reddish  color. 

Morphology  and  CtiUaml  Frnperiies. — The  microorganism  compos- 
ing tlie  grains  consists  of  bundles  of  filamentous  bacteria.  Some  ai* 
folded  or  bent  so  that  they  take  the  form  of  spirilla.  Thej  stain  with 
the  ordinary  dyes  and  by  Gram's  method.  The  cultures  show  marked 
polymorphism.  In  agar  or  serum  cultures  the  bacillary  elemeols 
vary  from  2  to  5  /i  in  length*  many  of  the  thre^ls  being  made  up  of 
several  bacilli  joined  together.  These  iisendo-threads  are  apt  i^ 
occur  more  est>ecially  in  moist  media.  The  spores  appear  in  the  ii* 
terior  of  the  rods ;  sporulation  being  increaseil  as  the  drying  rf  Ik 
medium  goes  on*  The  spore-containing  bacilli  resist  a  tempemtniQ 
of  100°  C*  for  fifteen  minutes.  In  sjiecial  media,  as  for  eiample  in 
bouillon  made  of  grits  and  in  gelatin,  growth  appears  in  strands  of 
interlacing  fibrils*  Branching  does  not  occur.  The  optimal  teln^«^ 
ature  is  between  37^  and  40*^  C,  but  growth  can  still  t/ike  placo  be- 
tween 40°  and  60°  C*  The  organism  is  facultati\^  anaerobic.  At  Ih^ 
room  temperature  development  is  very  slow  and  may  fail  altogether 
A  faintly  alkaline  reaction  of  the  medium  is  desirable.     Growth  upm 
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all  favorable  media  consists  of  a  continnons  membrane  which  appears 
dry,  white,  and  resistant.  Bouillon  is  clouded  in  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  membrane  it  becomes 
clear  by  the  sedimentation  of  the  growth.  On  the  surface  of  agar 
stabs  a  crumpled  membrane  is  formed,  and  from  the  sides  of  the 
thread-like  growth  hair-like  processes  extend  into  the  medium.  This 
latter  feature  is  augmented  upon  agar  plates.  Ctelatin  is  slowly 
liquefied.  On  potato  the  growth  is  active  at  the  temx)erature  of  the 
thermostat,  and  a  crumpled  membrane  is  formed.  Blood  serum  is 
slowly  x>eptonized.  Upon  agar  pigmentation  varying  from  a  rose  tint 
to  a  deep  brown  appears,  while  upon  serum  a  wine-red  color  is  pro- 
duced. The  pigment  is  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Lactose  is  not  fermented,  nor  is 
an  acid  formed.    Indol  is  not  produced. 

Pathogenicity. — ^Toung  guinea-pigs  and  house  mice  are  suscepti- 
ble, whereas  white  mice  and  rabbits  are  refractory.  The  most  certain 
results  are  obtained  by  injections  into  guinea-pigs,  made  into  the 
X)eritoneal  or  pleural  cavities.  The  organism  in  fatal  cases  can  be 
cultivated  from  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  and  also  from  the  blood. 
The  most  striking  lesions  in  the  body  consist  of  necroses  in  the  liver 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  swelling  near  the  ear,  described  as 
a  tumor,  from  which  the  organism  was  originally  obtained,  resem- 
bled the  lesions  produced  by  streptothrix  actinomyces.  In  sections 
of  the  original  swollen  tissue  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  a  network 
of  threads,  with  x>6ripheral  edges  extending  as  rays  into  the  tissue, 
upon  which  structures  resembling  the  clubs  developing  upon  the 
X)eripheries  of  the  actinomyces  organism  occurred. 

Tlie  Group  of  Cladofhrtx, 

This  group  is  at  present  almost  entirely  without  medical  interest, 
the  pathogenic  organisms  formerly  assigned  to  it  having  been  found 
to  belong  to  the  streptothricees.  One  or  two  doubtful  examples  may 
still  be  included  here.  Naunyn  described  one  such  organism,  which 
he  found  in  a  hemorrhagic  infiltrated  area  in  the  cerebral  meninges 
and  upon  the  endocardial  excrescences  in  a  case  of  chorea.  Zopf  re- 
garded it  as  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  clado- 
thrix  and  leptothrix  forms  of  microorganisms.  Baumgarten  and 
Neumann  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
isolation  of  this  organism  the  water  supply  which  had  been  used 
for  washing  off  the  organs  contained  large  numbers  of  microorgan- 
isms similar  to  those  observed  by  Naunyn  upon  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes and  upon  the  heart  valves.  Babe  described  as  a  clado- 
VoL.  XIX.— 48 
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tlirix  an  orgaoigm  wliich  lie  obtained  from  pumleiit  phlegrooiis  hx  & 
dog.    He  observed  in  two  dogs  a  diffuse  inflanuDation  of  tlie  skin  and 
Bubcntaiieous  tdssuea  of  one  of  the  forepaws,  which  in  the  first  caee 
nnderwent  partial  necrosis^  and  in  the  other  dog  gave  rise  to  guppn- 
mtion  of  the  superficial  cervical  glands.    A  third  animal,  wliich  about 
three  monthB  previously  had  had  an  abscess  of  the  parotid  glatui, 
died  after  four  days  of  an  acnte  peritonitis.     In  the  last  animal,  m 
well  as  in  the  two  previoos  ones,  Kabe  tonnd  in  the  pus  many  grape- 
like,  lobulated,  pale  granules  which  upon  magnification  resembled 
the  actinomycea  organism.     Cultivation  experiments  failed,  butUiA 
inoculation  of  goats  and  rabbits  gave,  acc4:>rding  to  Kabe,  positive  ?^ 
suits.     It  was  possible  by  the  use  of  infected  materia  to  product 
local  abscesses  which,  however,  usually  healed,  although  in  one  in- 
stance they  caused  the  death  of  the  experimental  animal  in  six  d&jd| 
In  the  first  case  only  was  the  organism  recovered  from  the  site  of  tl^ 
inoculatiom     The  imperfect  description  of  this  oiganism  does  not 
permit  of  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  was  a  genuine  dado- 
thrix  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  streptothrix  group, 

Cladothrices  are  inhabitants  of  water.     They  are  colorless,  fili- 
form bacteria,  free  from  sulphur,  that  can  be  shown  upon  careful  and 
proper  staining  to  consist  of  superimposed  rods.    Displacement  o^ 
single  bacilli  of  the  chains  and  gro^ih  in  a  new  direction  gives  rii| 
to  appearances  suggesting  branching   (pseudo-ramification).    Tht 
repetition  of  this  process  brings  about  multiple  branchings^  and  lb* 
intertwining  of  the  branches  produces  convoluted  filiform  mifliKir 
Multiplication  has  been  described  through  the  medium  of  eonidii, 
that  are  homologous  with  rods  of  other  bacterial  species.     Zopf  hai 
observed  in  cladothrix  dichotoma  the  transformation  of  certain  mam* 
bers  of  the  threads  into  four  or  five  round  bodies  resembling  coed. 
The  best  example  of  this  group  is  C.  dichotoma,  discovered  by  R 
Cohn,  which  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  fresh  and  stagDAnt  water.    It 
is  of  no  medical  importance. 

The  Group  of  Sfreptothrix. 

In  cultures  gro^rih  takes  place  as  sterile  threads  with  the  pr 
tion  of  mycelium  j  or  the  threads  may  sometimes  divide  into  glob 
or  chain-like  round  germinal  cells  (conidia,  siiorea),  Theee  boditf 
have  almost  nothing  in  common  with  the  resifttant  endogenous  spoi«i 
of  the  Imeteria,  While  they  are  somewhat  thicker  and  more  f«t7a> 
tive  than  the  mycelia  in  which  they  develop,  they  stain  in  a  simikr 
manner,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  that  they  aiie  more  duisUi 
and  resistant  than  the  vegetative  threads  themselves.     They  are,  hoP* 
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ever,  capable  of  reproducing  the  sx)ecies.  The  mycelia  consist  .of 
cylindrical,  dichotomonsly  branching  threads,  which  lack  a  doubly 
contoured  membrane.  The  hyphsB  do  not  contain  fluid  and  granular 
contents,  nor  are  they  sex)arated  from  each  other  by  partition  walls. 
In  structure  the  threads  agree  with  the  filamentous  bacteria. 

Stbeftothbix  AoTiNOiCTCES.  Synonyms.  —  Actinomyces  bovis 
(Harz) ;  A.  bovis  sulphureus  ((>asi)erini) ;  Nocardia  actinomyces  (De 
Toni  and  Trevisan) ;  Oospora  bovis  (Sauvageau  and  Badais) ;  Actino- 
myces fungus.  This  organismtis  frequently  aUuded  to  as  the  ray 
fungus.  It  was  observed  originally  by  v.  Langenbeck  in  an  unpub- 
lished case  of  fatal  prevertebral  abscess,  and  was  figured  by  Leber 
in  his  celebrated  atlas.  It  was  obtained  from  the  maxillary  tumors 
of  cattle  by  Bivolta  and  Perroncito,  and  from  this  source  was  first 
accurately  described  by  Bollinger  in  1877.  The  disease  in  human 
beings,  corresponding  to  that  in  cattle,  was  first  recognized  by  J. 
Israel  in  1886.  The  first  microscopical  study,  as  well  as  the  first 
description  of  cultures,  we  owe  to  Bostrom.  J.  Israel  and  Wolf  later 
obtained  cultures  which,  however,  differed  from  those  of  Bostrom, 
since  they  grew  only  under  anaerobic  conditions.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  several  varieties  or  even  species  of  the  organism  may  be 
concerned  with  different  examples  of  actinomycosis.  Here  the  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  under  one  head,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  separate  the  organism  into  species  or  varieties,  since  at  the  present 
time  such  a  procedure  seems  unprofitable. 

JUorpIiology  and  Cultural  Properties. — As  the  organism  api)ears  in 
human  beings  and  in  animals,  it  consists  of  rosettes  varying  from  0.2 
to  0.6  or  even  up  to  1.2  mm.  in  size.  The  color  varies;  some  of  the 
grains  are  gray,  while  others  are  yellow,  red,  or  even  green.  These 
rosettes  (called  by  the  Germans  Dnisen)  consist  of  interwoven  threads 
which  at  the  i)eriphery  show  a  radial  arrangement.  The  more  ex- 
ternal portions  of  the  threads,  and  more  rarely  those  in  the  interior, 
show  flask-shaped  thickenings  which  have  a  high  degree  of  refraction 
and  staining-properties  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  thread. 
Sometimes  instead  of  these  bulbous  swellings  simple  nodular  endings 
of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found.  The  threads  vary  from  0.4  to  0.6 
ft  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  non-membranous,  and  may  be  seen 
to  give  off  side  branches,  and  secondary  branches  in  which  there  is 
protoplasmic  continuity  throughout.  Sometimes  the  threads  are 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  shorter  rod-like  structures.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  rosettes  spherical  coccus-like  bodies  are  sometimes  found, 
which  may  be  shown  to  arise  through  successive  rapid  division  of  the 
filaments.  Sometimes  the  swelliogs  at  the  ends  of  the  filaments  may 
be  entirely  wanting;  this  is  a  quite  common  observation  in  the  case 
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of  the  pale  gray  teanslneeiit  grains  cxxmrrmg  in  pus.  Staining 
poSBible  bj  meaiis  of  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes,  and  excellent  results 
are  obtained  with  Gram's  and  Weigert's  metbodB.  In  order  to  de* 
monstrate  the  btdbous  extremities  double  staining  may  be  osed.  8eT- 
eral  methods  are  applicable.  In  dealing  with  tisanes  the  sections 
may  be  stained  first  in  carmine,  or  deeply  in  eosin,  and  then  after- 
wards by  Weigert  and  Gram  in  gentian  riolet..  A  better  method— 
*  one  which  has  recently  been  recommended  by  Mallory — consisti  m 
staining  the  section  in  gentian  violet  on  the  slide,  after  which  tlie 
bleaching  and  dehydrating  are  accomplished  with  anilin  oil,  in  whict 
a  small  amount  of  basic  fnchsin  has  been  dissolved.  When  the  deool- 
orization  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  the  excess  of  the  anilin-oil 
fnchsiu  is  removed  with  xylol  and  the  section  is  mounted  in  bdaam. 
By  these  several  procednres  the  filaments  and  eoccns-like  stmctnree 
appear  bine,  whereas  the  hyaline  bulbons  extremities  are  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated in  red.  Similar  methods  of  prc»cedure  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  double  staining  of  cultures.  Boetrum  has  shown  thsl 
these  swollen  extremities  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  deg^en- 
eration  prodncts^  and  consist  of  a  kind  of  colloid  transformation  of  m 
outer  membrane  about  the  threads.  Cultures  are  obtained  with  socie 
difficulty  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  grains  ofaserred  are  de^.  It  iiH 
best  before  making  inoculations  of  the  culture  media  to  trituiBto  tbf| 
grains  in  a  sterile  mortar.  Growth  takes  place,  according  to  Bos- 
trom,  upon  agar,  serum,  gelatin,  and  bouillon,  best  in  the  thermo 
stat,  but  also  at  the  room  temperature*  In  pus  obtained  from  infe*!ted 
animals  other  microoiganisms  are  sometimes  present,  and  more  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  cultures.  The  young  ooloEjei 
ap|>ear  as  grayish  points  consisting  of  rays  and  of  a  network  o( 
fibrils.  The  older  colonies  are  more  opaque,  and  the  peripheric 
distinctly  fibrillar.  Growth  takes  place  best  under  aerobic  but  also 
under  anaerobic  conditions.  Upon  blood  serum  the  colonies  sonny 
times  assume  a  yellowish-orange  or  brick^red  color.  At  first  tliey  iff 
separate,  but  may  later  become  united  through  continuous  growOu 
Gelstkt  is  slowly  liquefied.  Growth  takes  place  also  ni>ou  potato 
along  the  line  of  inoculation,  and  is  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  coIot. 
Bouillon  remains  clear,  the  colonies  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  These  colonies  are  imposed  of  balls  of  interwoven  ihimb 
in  which  bulbous  structures  cannot  be  demonstrated  (Lahmann  and 
Neumann).  Upon  the  surface  of  solid  cultures  a  branching  mycf^ 
Hum  is  formed,  whereas  in  the  depth  the  bulbous  swellings  appear. 
The  spherical  coccus4ike  structures  spoken  of  as  ""spores"  are  tornd 
on  the  surface  of  the  growth,  constituting  a  white  layer  which  eta 
be  removed  by  shaking.     These  upon  transplantation  gire  nM  to 
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another  generation.  They  differ  from  ordinary  spores  in  showing 
staining  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacterial 
cell.  Cultures  may  remain  alive  for  a  long  time  (nine  months, 
Lehmann  and  Neumann).  Heating  to  75^  C.  for  five  minut^  kills 
them  (Domec). 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  organism  cultivated  from  two 
cases  of  human  actinomycosis  by  J.  Israel  and  Wolf  differed  in  some 
respects  from  the  foregoing.  In  the  first  place  development  was  better 
under  anaerobic  conditions,  and  secondly,  there  was  an  absence  of 
branching  threads  in  ordinary  culture'  media.  According  to  Gas- 
perini,  continued  cultivation  of  the  organism  outside  of  the  body  is 
associated  with  a  more  pronounced  aerobic  character,  and  moreover, 
as  it  loses  its  capacity  to  grow  anaerobically,  the  virulence  also 
becomes  weakened. 

Pathogenicity. — The  organism  has  not  thus  far  been  found  in  exter- 
nal nature,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  occurs  upon 
various  grains  and  perhaps  grasses,  since  the  greater  number  of  infec- 
tions have  been  associated  with  the  entrance  of  these  substances  into 
the  body.  They  have  been  found  in  the  actinomycotic  tumors  by 
Bostrom.  Plana  observed  repeatedly  fibrous  bundles  of  grain  in  the 
actinomycotic  nodules  of  the  tongue  in  cattle.  In  human  beings  infec- 
tion has  also  been  found  associated  with  the  presence  or  entrance  of 
grains  into  the  body.  Soltmann  reports  a  case  foUowing  the  acci- 
dental swallowing  of  a  piece  of  barley  straw,  and  more  recently  Am- 
mentorp  observed  an  instance  of  actinomycosis  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  in  which  the  primary  focus  of  infection  had  been  in  the 
apx)endix  vermiformis.  In  the  contents  of  the  abscess  a  barley  grain 
was  found.  The  common  occurrence  of  the  infection  about  the  mouth 
and  head  and  the  respiratory  tract,  both  in  animals  and  man,  si)eaks 
also  for  this  mode  of  infection.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  from  cattle  to  man  or  from  one  human  being  to 
another.  The  infection  would  appear  to  be  direct  in  all  instances. 
According  to  the  point  of  entrance  and  development  of  the  parasite 
the  primary  infections  are  distinguished  into  oral,  pharyngeal, 
respiratory,  intestinal,  cutaneous,  etc.  The  mouth  and  pharynx  are 
most  commonly  infected;  and  next  in  order,  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
lungs.  More  unusual  primary  foci  of  localization  are  the  larynx 
(Mundler),  and  the  appendix  vermiformis  (Zaufal,  Ammentorp, 
Latimer,  and  others).  Primary  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract 
occurs  in  two  forms.  Thus  Canali  has  described  a  superficial  inflam- 
mation of  the  bronchi  which  in  its  clinical  course  resembles  a  chronic 
diffuse  bronchial  catarrh.  In  the  secretion  the  actinomyces  rosettes 
were  found.    More  important  are  the  parenchymatous  involvements 
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in  wliicli,  besides  inflaininatioD  of  the  bronehi,  typical  inyasion  of  ib 
parenchyma  of  the  lung  is  present*  The  inflummatioD  of  the  lung  ii' 
uenaUy  of  the  lobular  type,  but  oot  imcommoiily  abeceeaes  ai©  d6fe^ 
oped  jff liich  may  be  eyacuated  through  the  bronchi  and  leave  behizd 
definite  ca\^tie9.  The  sputum  as  well  as  the  inflamed  limg  tissnd 
contains  the  rosettes.  The  writer  has  observed  two  such  ins^nces  in 
which  adhesions  between  the  lung  and  the  chest  wall  had  taken  pkce 
with  the  formation  of  sinuses  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the 
body.  From  the  contents  of  these  flsttils&  the  rosettes  were  obtained 
during  life  as  well  as  from  the  bronchial  secretion.  In  addition  to 
the  characteristic  rosettes  fragments  of  the  parasite  are  also  foond  id 
the  lung  amid  the  diffuse  products  of  inflammation.  The  acute 
inflammations  and  suppnrations  of  the  lung  are  associated  with 
chronic  interstitial  inflammations  in  adjacent  portions  of  the  lung 
tissue. 

Besides  the  form  of  intestinal  implication  observed  in  cases 
appendicitis^  other  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract  may  become  iih^ 
fected.  Eaumgarten  distinguishes  two  forms,  one  snperficia],  Ik 
other  a  so-called  destructive  parenchymatous  affection.  The  latter, 
which  is  the  more  important,  is  characterized  by  the  appearanoe  d 
isolated  foci,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  bean,  occurring  in  the  sahmtioaiis 
tissue  and  sometimes  in  the  mucous  membrane^  which  may  imdeigo 
ulceration  with  the  production  of  fistulous  tracts.  These  ulcers  waj 
be  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  the  mtisctdaris,  and  inflammationa  m*t 
take  place  in  the  peritoneal  coat  uniting  the  adjacent  loopi  of  lli» 
intestine,  or  adhesions  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  carity  m^ 
be  formedj  the  ulceration  even  extending  to  the  outside*  From 
the  foci  in  the  lung  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  intestinal  traot  or 
from  other  foci  of  infection  metastases  may  occur,  and  other  urgaui, 
the  liver,  the  joints,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  or  the  brain,  may  become 
the  seat  of  aecondary  developments ;  or  by  continuity,  in  primir?' 
respiratory  or  intestinal  forma  of  infection,  the  peritoneum »  tbe 
pleurre,  or  the  pericardium  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation.! 
Bollinger  has  described  a  cryptogenic  infection*  In  his  caae 
appeared  to  be  a  primary  infection  of  the  brain<  Ko  point  of  antsiM 
of  the  organism  could  be  made  out* 

In  animals  the  pathological  process  is  characterized  by  a  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  whereas  in  human  beings  suppuratioa 
is  more  likely  to  occur.  Tlie  actinomycotic  processes^  therefore,  m 
the  lower  animals  partake  more  of  the  characters  of  tumor,  and  hiw 
to  be  differentiated  more  especially  from  the  sarcomata.  This  point 
can  readily  be  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  parasite.  Of  cattle  0^ 
ox  is  the  most  susceptible,  the  disease  occurring  more  rarely  in  swiiiei 
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dogs,  and  horses.  The  primary  focus  is  most  commonly  in  the 
medulla  of  the  maxillary  bone;  at  first  a  cellular  granulation  tissue^ 
and  later  a  thick  fibrous  tissue  develops  in  this  situation.  The 
medullary  canal  enlarges  and  a  new  growth  of  bone  takes  place  from 
the  periosteum.  In  rare  cases  the  soft  tissues  about  these  bony  parts 
are  first  affected,  and  the  latter  are  invaded  only  secondarily. 

Inoculation  into  the  lower  animals  has  given  very  inconstant 
results.  Boetrom  did  not  find  any  increase  of  the  parasites,  encap- 
sulation and  eventually  absorption  taking  place.  If  large  numbers 
of  rosettes  are  introduced,  multiple  nodules  may  develop  in  the 
serous  cavities.  A  microscopical  examination  of  these  structures 
shows  that  the  filaments  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  clubbed  ex- 
tremities alone  remaining.  Israel  and  Wolf  claim  to  have  obtained 
positive  results  with  their  cultures  inoculated  into  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs.  After  intrax)eritoneal  inoculations  there  developed  within  a 
X)eriod  varying  from  four  to  seven  weeks  tumors  ranging  in  size  from 
a  millet-seed  to  a  plum,  which  upon  section  were  found  to  consist  of  * 
a  fibrous  mass  enclosing  tallow-like  contents.  In  these  typical  ro- 
settes with  bulbous  ends  were  present.  Cultures  were  obtained  from 
these  structures,  and  other  animals  were  inoculated  successfuUy. 

Stbeftothbix  Farcinica.  Synonyms.  —  Bacille  du  farcin  des 
boeufs  (Nocard) ;  Nocardia  farcinica  (de  Toni  and  Trevisan) ;  Actino- 
myces bovis  farcinicus  (Gasperini) ;  Oospora  farcinica  (Sauvageau 
and  Radais).  Discovered  by  Nocard  in  a  disease  of  cattle  that  rarely 
appears  in  France.  The  lesions  consist  of  nodules  that  are  suggestive 
of  farcy,  or  of  tuberculous  affections  of  the  superficial  lymph  glands. 
Similar  nodules  may  occur  in  the  internal  organs.  The  organisms 
appear  as  branching  threads,  made  up  of  relatively  short  members. 
Motility  is  absent.  Staining  is  positive  with  ordinary  anilin  dyes 
and  also  by  Weigert's  method.  Growth  is  obtained  upon  ordinary 
culture  media,  including  potato  and  milk.  Colonies  upon  agar  appear 
as  yeUowish-white,  irregularly  outlined,  refractive,  membranous 
X)oints,  averaging  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter.  Temperatures  from 
30°  to  40°  C.  and  the  presence  of  air  are  required.  The  deep  colonies 
are  lens-8hax)ed.  According  to  Nocard  unstainable  spores  appear,  a 
statement  which  Lehmann  and  Neumann  could  not  confirm.  Guinea- 
pigs,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  susceptible  to  inoculation,  while  rabbits, 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  donkeys  appear  to  be  immune.  Intraperitoneal 
inoculations  of  pure  cultures  of  pus  containing  the  organism  produce 
in  guinea-pigs,  at  the  end  of  from  nine  to  twenty  days,  extensive 
pseudotuberculosis  of  the  omentum.  Intravenous  inoculation  gives 
rise  to  nodules  in  the  various  organs.  After  subcutaneous  inoculation 
infection  is  limited  to  the  adjacent  lymph  glands.     In  the  centres  of 
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the  nodules  a  filamentona  streptotbrix  k  demonstrable.    Clobbed 
extremities  appear  not  to  develop  in  this  organism. 

Stbeptothbix  MABuaffi. — This  orgamsm,  which  has  yet  to  be  did- 
tiiiguished  from  8<  actinomjceBj  is  found  in  mjcetouui  or  madam 
foot.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  suppurating  nodular  swellings, 
enlargement  and  distortion  of  the  foot,  the  bones,  when  involT^ 
undergoing  a  raref^dng  osteitis.  Besides  the  feet  the  hands  maj  alio 
be  affected.  The  disease  is  common  in  the  East  Indies^  and  instances 
have  been  observed  in  North  America  and  Italy.  Bristowe  and  Garter 
in  England  described  in  the  diseased  tissues  yellow  or  black  graunkfl 
consisting  of  a  network  of  mycelial  threads.  Kanthack,  Bovoe, 
Surveyor,  and  Hewlett  pointed  out  the  similaritj"  with  the  organism 
of  actinomyces  and  identified  the  two  processes.  Two  different  Mndf 
of  granules  are  associated  with  two  varieties  or  forms  of  the  diseaie^ 
namely,  the  melanoid  or  black  variety,  and  the  ochroid  or  ptj^ 
variety.  f 

Carter  believed  that  he  had  cultivated  the  fungus  which  grew  m  s 
pink  mould.  Vincent  cultivated  the  granules  from  the  pale  form  of  tk 
disease,  and  found  the  growth  to  be  made  up  of  a  streptothrix  wlud 
grows  with  a  marked  red  color  upon  potato.  He  describes  it  aa  ooib 
sistingof  branching  threads,  varying  from  1  to  1.5  /^  In  thickneBs,  upd^ 
the  surface  of  which  as  well  as  in  the  depth  spores  developed,  varv^| 
from  1.5  to  2  #  in  size.  Staining  is  accomplished  with  tho  ordiojHr 
anilin  dyes  and  by  Oram.  The  threads  are  killed  in  from  thtm  to 
five  minutes  at  60''  C,  the  spores  succumbing  only  at  86"^  G.  Gtmrijk 
takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  best  at  37°  C,  and  only  is 
the  presence  of  oxygen.  Olycerin-agar  is  a  good  medium*  GoktiB, 
which  may  also  be  used,  is  not  liquefied.  The  colonies  consisl  d 
granules,  at  first  yellow,  white,  and  later  of  a  red  color,  which  af«  d 
striking  hardness.  Infusions  of  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  and  other  v^t- 
tables  give  fiourishing  growths,  A  membrane  is  formed  covered  bf 
a  sporogenouB  layer.  Animal  experiments  have  failed.  The  p&iBiill 
is  found  often  associated  with  pus  organisms  in  a  ceUular,  aoixiettflMi 
hemorrhagic,  very  vascular  granulation  tissue.  Bulbotis  eodi 
stated  not  to  appear.  J.  H,  Wright  expresses  the  opinion  that 
cases  of  the  ochroid  variety  of  mycetoma  are  probably  exampli 
actinomycosis.  The  black  granules  have  been  studied,  and  call 
tions  have  been  successfully  made  by  this  investigator,  Th© 
are  of  an  irregular  or  mulberry  or  black  or  dark  brown  color* 
usually  less  than  1  mm.  in  chameter.  They  are  hard  and  diiiici 
break  cp  under  the  cover  glass.  Microseopicall}*  they  present 
appearance  of  an  irregular  lobate  mass  of  dark  brown  or 
opaque  substances.     Under  the  high  power  of  the  microscope  typid. 
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septate  branching  hyphsB,  sometinies  showing  dilatations  or  varicosi- 
ties of  the  segments,  may  be  seen.  The  periphery  of  the  grannies 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  closely  set,  radiating  hyphse,  showing  more 
or  less  swelling  or  degeneration  of  the  segments.  From  these  a 
growth  of  hyphomy  ceto  has  been  obtained.  In  all  cases  the  growth  in 
bouillon  began  from  the  graii^  and  appeared  after  four  to  five  days  or 
even  later.  On  solid  cnltore  media  the  growth  first  appears  as  a  tuft 
of  delicate  whitish  filaments  springing  from  the  black  grains.  After 
some  days  an  increase  takes  place  until,  in  the  case  of  the  potato, 
there  is  produced  a  dense  whitish  or  pale  brown  feltwork  or  mem- 
brane having  a  tendency  to  spread  widely.  The  organism  consists  of 
long  branching  hyphsB  from  3  to  8  /i  in  diameter.  The  young  ones 
show  delicate  transverse  septa,  while  in  the  older  ones  swellings  have 
developed  at  these  i)oints,  so  that  the  hyphsB  appear  as  a  string  of 
oval-ended  plump  segments.  The  filaments  have  a  definite  wall,  and 
in  their  interior  granules  or  pale  areas  may  be  seen.  Branching 
occurs  by  the  formation  of  lateral  outgrowths  or  buds.  No  spore- 
bearing  organisms  have  been  observed.  In  old  cultures,  grown  in 
potato  infusion,  numerous  black  granules  about  1  mm.  in  diameter 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  mycelium.  These  masses  consist  of  a  scle- 
rotium.  Animal  experiments  have  entirely  without  effect.  From 
this  study  it  would  appear  as  if  mycetoma  was  produced  by  two  dis- 
tinct parasites  and  reaUy  consisted  of  two  diseases;  the  pale  variety 
probably  being  nothing  else  than  actinomycosis  and  the  black  a 
hyphomycetic  infection. 

STBEFToraBix  Efpingebi.  Sytionyms.  —  Cladothrix  asteroides 
(Eppinger);  Oospora  asteroides  (Sauvageau  and  Badais).  Obtained 
by  Eppinger  in  pure  culture  from  an  abscess  of  the  brain  which  had 
led  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  The  organisms  were  found  also  in 
the  bronchial  ^nd  supraclavicular  lymphatic  glands  in  the  same  case. 
They  appear  as  branching  threads  averaging  0.2  /jl  in  thickness.  They 
are  stainable  by  Gram's  method.  Some  of  the  threads  show  a  division 
into  short,  quadratic,  coccus-like  members.  They  grow  upon  ordi- 
nary culture  media;  upon  potatoes,  according  to  Eppinger,  spores  are 
produced.  Lehmann  and  Neumann  were  not  able  to  obtain  spores 
in  their  cultures.  The  optimum  growth  is  at  37°  C,  and  the  best 
medium  is  two  per  cent,  glucose-agar.  The  individual  colonies 
develop  best  upon  the  surface  of  the  medium;  they  are  yellowish- 
white  in  color  and  dull  in  appearance,  presenting  a  finely  granular 
nucleus,  and  a  thin,  pale,  concentric  outer  zone.  Gelatin  is  not 
liquefied.  The  short  threads  have  a  slow  motility,  whereas  the  very 
short  threads  and  coccus  forms  are  quite  active  (Eppinger).  Accord- 
ing to  Lehmann  and  Neumann,  however,  motility  is  absent.    Babbits 
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are  susceptible  to  mtraveiioiis  and  even  to  subcataneotts  mocBlAtioit 
Goinea-pigs  Biiccumb  to  both  8ub<?utaiieou3  and  intraperitoneal  uijec* 
tions,  and  in  boili  at  the  end  of  from  firs  days  to  four  weeks  a  peeodo^ 
tnbercnlosis  of  tlie  various  organs  can  be  noted.  Mice  are  refractory. 
The  psendo-^tubercks  consist  of  "leucocytes  without  giant  cells  "  aod 
show  caseous  centres  in  which  the  streptothrix  threads  can  be  demOOr 
atrated.  Artificial  cultivation  causes  the  organism  qnicklj  to  loea| 
virulenoe. 

Steeftothkis  PsEjmooTnBKBCUljOSA  (Flexner), -Obtained  io  V 
from  a  diffusely  consolidated  and  caseous  lung  suggestive  of  a  till 
culous  caseous  pneumonia,  in  a  man.     The  pathological  process  lid 
consisted  mainly  in  an  inflammatory  es^adation  which  had  undei|^oiil 
caseation,  but  in  addition  circumscribed  nodules  having  the  ei^ 
form^  and  appearance  of  miliary  tubercles  were  present  in  small 
numbers.     These  nodules  were  composed  chiefly  of  epithelioid  ceUi, 
some  of  which  were  disintegrating.      Giant  cells   were   not  Bdan 
Similar  nodules  were  present  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  especially  ii 
the  omentum  which  was  much  thickened*    They  contained  giant  oelb 
as  well  as  epithelioid  cells.     The  microorganism,  which  consisted  d 
a  streptothrix  appearing  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  conralated 
masses,  only  rarely  as  single  branching  filaments,  was  very  abundazii 
in  the  lungs.    The  organism  in  the  peritoneal  nodules  was  of  a  so] 
what  simpler  structure.     The  contours  of  the  rods  are  slightly  i] 
lar,  the  staining  is  not  quite  uniform,  and  very  rarely  just  before 
termination  a  filament  will  show  two  or  iiree  cross  partitions^ 
gesting^the  breaking  up  into  as  many  short  rods.     Coecua-like  fonn* 
were  not  encountered.     Staining  is  accomplished  best  by  Weigert'i 
method,  after  which  the  rods  show  some  irregularity  in  that  d«| 
stained  chromatic  granules  or  particles  may  be  separated  from 
unstained  protoplasm  of  greater  diameter  than  the  stained 
Cultures  were  not  obtained,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  a  vigoi 
growth  of  a  bacillus  identified  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  B, 
communis  had  developed  on  all  cultures  from  the  lung.     G 
inoculated  subcutaneously  with  some  of  the  material  from  tha 
did  not  react.     A  simUar  organism  has  been  described  by  BlicU< 
who  obtained  it  in  Berlin  from  the  lung  of  a  man  which  was 
dated  and  contained  cavities.     The  moqjhology  of  the  organisii 
identical  with  that  of  the  organism  described  by  Flexner.     Bndiboli 
also  failed  to  obtain  cultures,     Scheele  and  Petmschky  described  • 
streptothrix  obtained  from  a  woman  which  is  probably  similar  to 
those  described.     It  was  present  in  the  lungs  and  in  several  snbco- 
taneous  tumors  which  had  undergone  suppuration.     It  consisted^ 
fine,  branching  threadsj  but  there  were  no  evidences  of  fructiflcatia& 
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Larkin  and  Norris  in  Pmdden's  laboratory  observed  two  cases  of 
pulmonary  infection  due  to  a  similar  streptothrix. 

Besides  the  above  unclassified  streptothrices  several  additional 
ones  have  been  obtained  from  morbid  conditions  in  human  beings. 
Bosenbach  found  a  branching  microorganism  capable  of  growing  upon 
artificial  culture  media,  and  of  reproducing  upon  inoculation  a  similar 
pathological  condition  in  a  case  of  so-called  erysipeloid  (erythema 
exsudativum  multiforme).  Garten  obtained  in  impure  culture  a 
branching  microorganism  from  abscesses,  and  a  fistulous  tract  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  He  regards  the  or- 
ganism as  a  new  species,  but  has  failed  to  establish  its  distinction  from 
S.  actinomyces.  Additional  instances  of  streptothrix  infection  are 
reported  by  Sabrazes  and  Biviere,  and  by  Ferr^  and  Faguet.  The 
first  case,  of  Sabrazes  and  Biviere,  occurred  in  a  man  in  whom 
abscesses  were  found  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  kidney  (softened  infarc- 
tion). The  pus  from  the  brain  abscess  showed  single  and  radiating 
branching  threads;  in  the  kidney  the  filaments  were  much  shorter, 
while  in  the  lungs  neither  form  was  discovered.  In  cultures  cocci 
were  found  associated  with  the  streptothrix,  the  latter. growing  anae- 
robically  only.  In  a  second  case  these  observers  isolated  from  sputa 
and  from  a  subcutaneous  abscess  in  a  man  an  aerobic  streptothrix, 
X>athogenic  for  small  animals.  Ferre  and  Faguet  obtained  in  a  pure 
culture  from  an  abscess  of  the  brain  in  an  epileptic  a  streptothrix, 
which  proved,  however,  to  be  non-pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits.  In  how  far  these  represent  new  species  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 
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MICROORGANISMS  (PROTOZOA). 


The  protozoa  form  the  lowest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
include  those  organisms  which  consist  of  a  single  cell.  In  the  bio- 
[(^ical  scale  they  separate  the  more  complicated  multicellular  animals 
Erom  the  unicellular  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  here, 
IB  elsewhere  in  organic  nature,  the  lines  of  division  are  not  sharply 
Irawn,  and  on  the  one  hand,  unicellular  organisms  may  cohere  to 
form  aggregations  or  colonies  resembling  the  multicellular  forms, 
nrhile  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinguishing  between  unicellular  ani- 
nalf  and  unicellular  plants  has  been  found  so  difficult  that  some  nat- 
uralists would  relegate  all  unicellular  organisms  to  a  third  indifferent 
dngdom. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  Butschli,  in  his  classical  work  upon 
protozoa,  defines  them  as  organisms  consisting  of  a  simple  cell  or  of  a 
solony  of  similarly  constructed  simple  cells,  and  resembling  in  their 
physiological  manifestations — food  ingestion  and  metabolism,  irrita- 
aility  and  movement — the  typical  multicellular  animals.  The  para- 
dtes  with  which  we  have  to  deal  present  so  definitely  the  physiolog- 
cal  and  morphological  peculiarities  of  animals  that  no  difficulty  arises 
n  determining  to  which  kingdom  they  should  be  assigned.  Certain 
^neral  anatomical  and  physiological  characteristics  of  unicellular 
mimals  may  be  considered. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  cell,  consisting  of  living  pro- 
oplasm  varying  considerably  in  its  physical  characters,  contains  a 
eell-defined  body,  the  nucleus,  composed  of  material  which  differs  in 
tharacter  from  the  remainder  of  the  cell  substance.  In  certain  pro- 
ozoa  no  nucleus  has  been  demonstrated,  though  in  many  forms  in 
irhich  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  no  such  structure  existed,  more 
lareful  examination  with  the  aid  of  improved  methods  has  revealed 
ts  presence.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  nucleus  has  not  the 
jpical  form  observed  in  the  cells  of  higher  animals,  namely,  a  clear 
vesicular  body  containing  particles  of  the  characteristic  nuclear  sub- 
stance, chromatin.  In  certain  protozoa,  for  example,  the  nucleus  is 
represented  by  a  homogeneous  body  composed  of  material  which 
stains  more  readily  than  the  remainder  of  the  cell.  The  fact  that  in 
K)me  infusoria  the  nuclear  material  may  be  disseminated  throughout 
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the  cell  body  in  tlie  form  of  small  purticlea  has  thrown  doub 

the  abeencd  of  a  nuckiis  in  other  forms  in  which  aa  jet  nom  hm 

been  demonstrated. 

The  cell  body  presenta  the  greatest  varietiBB  of  form.  Many  fime- 
lions  being  performed  by  the  aiogle  cell,  its  structure  preeents  numsi- 
ons  modiiications  in  conformity  with  its  various  activitiee.  Com- 
monly, however,  a  x>6ripheral  zone  of  protoplasm  clear  and  fayaliiie 
in  appearance  can  be  distinguished.  This  is  spoken  of  aa  edotattf 
while  the  central  portion  containing  the  nucleus  is  granular  and  i» 
termed  eruhsarc. 

Many  protozoa  are  surrounded  by  a  cuticle  or  shell  which  mifm 
aa  a  protective  covering.  Its  formation  may  be  due  to  a  modiJicaiioa 
of  the  external  layer  of  protoplasm  which  hm  beoome  denser  and 
more  resistant  to  external  influences;  in  oUier  cases  the  cuticle  mA| 
be  composed  of  some  substance  differing  chemically  from  the  cell  pro- 
toplasm and  separable  from  it*  Thus  it  may  consist  of  a  soft  chi- 
tinous  substance  or  be  formed  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate  or  siEci, 
and  presents  in  diflTerent  species  the  greatest  diversity  of  form.  CeF 
tain  protozoa  when  exposed  to  adverse  external  conditions  are  capable 
of  forming  about  themselves  a  temporary  protective  covering  and  are 
then  said  to  be  encysted.  Many  forms,  notably  the  coccidia  in  tlie 
stage  immediately  preceding  that  of  reproductive  division,  become 
encysted,  and  segmentation  of  the  protoplasm  takes  place  within  tlw 
capsule. 

The  majority  of  protozoa  are  capable  of  independent  mMm. 
This,  in  many  instances^  is  due  to  the  ability  of  the  organism  ta 
cause  a  local  modification  of  its  shape  by  the  protrusion  of  a  picHfh 
plasmic  process  at  any  point  upon  its  surface*  As  more  and  mom  of 
the  ceU  body  flows  into  a  protrusion  of  this  Mnd  the  whole  organic 
gradually  changes  its  position  and  from  continuous  thmstitig  out  d 
a  process  in  one  direction  a  progressive  movement  of  the  body  results 
Other  protozoa  are  provided  with  specially  formed  organs  of  locomo- 
tion— flagella  or  cilia.  From  the  jjeriphery  of  the  cell  may  projaet 
one  or  several  long  thread-lLke  filaments  or  flagella  capable  of  mctin 
lashing  movements  which  serve  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  or  lA 
organism  may  be  provided  with  numerous  similar  but  very  short  pio- 
jections  called  cilia,  having  a  rhythmically  vibrating  moremenL 

Like  higher  animals,  the  protozoa  are  in  most  cases  capaUo  of 
ingesting  solid  particles  of  food  which  may  be  taken  intt>  the  cell  hoij 
at  any  point  upon  the  periphery  by  means  of  pseudofKnlia  thrust  cat 
about  them  or  may  be  received  at  some  point  specially  fitted  for 
their  reception,  a  mouth,  provided,  i>erhaps,  with  cilia  which  dirret 
a  current  of  fluid  towards  an  opening.     Onca  in  the  bodj'*  the  i 
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I)article  is  often  fonnd  lying  within  a  clear  area  or  vacuole  until  it  is 
dissolved  and  assimilated.  In  many  cases,  however,  food  ingestion 
is  like  that  of  plants,  nutrient  material  reaching  the  organism  by 
osmosis  from  the  surrounding  media.  The  so-called  contractile 
vacuole,  capable  of  alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  is  present  in 
certain  protozoa  and  is  believed  to  be  concerned  with  the  elimination 
of  waste  products  from  the  organism. 

Like  tissue  cells,  the  protozoa  increase  in  size  by  food  assimila- 
tion, and  having  attained  a  certain  volume  divide  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  of  which  rex)eats  the  development  of  the  parent.  Most 
protozoa  are  capable  of  simple  fission,  direct  or  amitotic  division  of 
the  nucleus  preceding  division  of  the  cell  body,  with  formation  of  two 
new  individuals.  A  second  method  of  reproduction  is  very  frequently 
observed;  the  organism,  usually  after  becoming  encysted,  divides  into 
a  greater  or  smaller  number,  from  four  or  five  to  a  hundred  or  more 
small  bodies.  These  bodies  usually  acquire  a  protective  covering  and 
are  si)oken  of  as  spores.  The  protoplasmic  contents  may  divide  into 
two  or  more  reproductive  bodies,  usually  sickle-shaped,  each  of 
which,  after  its  liberation  by  rupture  of  the  capsule,  is  capable  of 
reproducing  the  life  history  of  the  organism.  In  many  instances  as 
a  preliminary  process  to  this  multiplication  two  adult  organisms  can 
be  observed  to  approach  one  another,  and  as  a  result  of  their  contact 
the  substance  of  one  merges  with  that  of  the  other,  the  two  nuclei 
forming  a  single  nucleus.  This  process  of  fusion  is  called  conjuga- 
tion. At  times  peculiarities  of  size  or  structure  distinguish  the  two 
conjugating  organisms  which  in  a  rudimentary  way  represent  sexu- 
ally distinct  individuals.  Among  certain  ciliata  a  modification  of  the 
process  occurs.  Two  adult  organisms  come  in  contact,  and  an  inter- 
change of  nuclear  material  takes  place;  the  organisms  separate  and 
subsequently  undergo  reproductive  multiplication. 

Classiflcation. 

The  classification  of  the  protozoa  most  widely  accepted  is  that 
adopted  by  Butschli ;  he  distinguishes  four  classes:  (I.)  Sarcodina 
— organisms  characterized  by  an  amoeboid  form  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
trude protoplasmic  processes.  (11.)  Sporozoa — parasitic  organisms 
which  reproduce  by  division  into  a  varying,  often  large,  number  of 
s^^ents.  (m.)  Matigiphoria — protozoa  which  possess  one  or  sev- 
eral flagella.  (IV.)  Infusoria — protozoa,  characterized  by  possession 
of  numerous  cilia. 

As  compared  with  bacteria,  the  number  of  protozoa  parasitic  in 
man  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  diseases  which  have  been 
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proven  to  be  catiserl  by  protozoan  niicroorganiamB  is  even  mere 
tted.  They  are  parasitic  in  considerable  variety  in  the  lower  animil^ 
and  in  the  present  connectiDn  certain  forms  are  important  in  th^ 
they  throw  light  tii>on  the  Kfe  history  of  closely  related  human  puv 
sites  or  caiise  important  diseaaes  in  domestic  animals.  The  methods 
at  onr  disposal  for  the  study  of  these  microorganisms  are  much  mm 
limited  than  those  employed  in  the  separation  of  baetaria]  spaciei. 
Cultivation  ontside  of  the  animal  body  in  which  they  live  can  be 
effected,  if  at  all,  only  with  the  greatest  difiienlty*  In  studying  ib* 
etiological  relation  of  these  |>arasttes  t^^  disease  reliance  must  1» 
placed  npon  the  demonstration  of  a  constant  associatinn  of  the  orgftih 
isms  with  the  disease  in  question,  of  its  relation  to  the  lesions  of  the 
disease,  and  upon  the  result  of  the  inoeulation  into  other  aniiftuJa  of 
material  containing  the  organism.  In  fresh  and  stained  prei>aimtu3is 
from  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  affected  animal  it  is  possibk  to 
study  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  parasite  within  the  bodj. 


L  Class:  Sarcodina. 


ofthJI 


The  Sarcodina  are  protozoa  which  during  the  chief  period  ol  1 
active  or  motile  existence  change  their  shape  by  protmsion  of  DOft- 
vibratile  protoplasmic  processes  and  are  thus  capable  of  f'JiAngipg 
their  position  or  ingesting  food  materials.  The  processes  may  shov 
the  greatest  variety  of  form,  from  the  short  and  blunt  protmsioiii 
seen  in  the  amceba  to  long,  delicate  ^laments  anastomosing  with  00^ 
another  and  capable  of  but  little  change  of  shape*  Various  iirta^ 
mediate  forms  are  seen,  and  upon  the  peculiarities  presented  by  these 
the  organs  as  a  basis,  the  class  is  divided  into  a  number  of  orders:  (1) 
Bhizopodia;  (2)Heliozoai  (3)  Kadiolaria* 


AmtdKu^ 


In  the  study  of  i>arasitic  microorganisms  we  are  concerned  oulj 
with  the  Bhisopodia  or  Amoeba — protoplasmic  bodici^,  naked  orwitli 
a  shell,  capable  of  protruding  short,  blunt  processes*  The  prf^m^ 
or  absence  of  a  shell  distinguishes  the  sub-orders,  Testaceaand  Nttik,_ 
the  latter  including  the  f>arasitie  forms* 

AmoebaD  are  at  times  found  in  the  intestines  of  healthy 
beings.     For  us  the  most  important  of  the  group  is  a  micr      „       _ 
indistinguishable  morphologic^Iy  from  the  amoeba  of  tlie  nonnit 
intestine  but  constantly  associated  with  one  variety  of  dj^MBtcfJ 
which  has  been  designated  amoebic  dysentery.     Amoebse  ol  a  1 
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character  Iiave  been  observed  by  Balz,  Jiirgens,  Eartulis,  and  Posner 
in  the  human  bladder.  Flezner  has  found  amoebse  in  the  pus  from 
a  buccal  abscess  involving  the  submaxillary  bone;  and  £artulis  has 
made  a  similar  observation  in  a  case  of  osteomyelitis  of  the  sub- 
maxillary bone. 

Amceba  Cou  (Losch).  Synonym. — Amoeba  dysenterite  (Council- 
man and  Lafleur). 

AmoebsB  were  found  in  1859  by  Lambl  in  the  intestinal  evacuations 
of  a  child  su£fering  with  enteritis,  but  as  they  were  associated  with 
other  organisms  he  did  not  regard  their  presence  as  important.  Sub- 
sequently, Cunningham  found  amoebae  in  the  stools  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cholera  patients.  Amoebae  were  observed  by  Liisch  in 
1875  in  the  dejections  of  a  dysenteric  patient  in  whom  extensive  ulcera- 
tion of  the  colon  was  found  at  autopsy.  Losch  described  carefully 
the  organism,  giving  it  the  name  AvkbIki  coliy  and  for  the  first  time 
ascribed  to  it  an  etiological  relationship  with  the  dysentery.  In  sec- 
tions through  the  base  of  intestinal  ulcers  from  cases  of  dysentery  ob- 
served in  Egypt,  Koch  found  amoebae  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Kartulis  was  able  to  demonstrate 
their  presence  in  the  stools  of  over  five  hundred  cases  of  Egyptian 
dysentery,  while  noting  their  absence  in  other  intestinal  disorders, 
as  in  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  He  also  found  them  in  the  pus 
and  in  the  walls  of  the  liver  abscesses  which  are  frequently  associated 
with  this  form  of  dysentery.  Subsequent  observations  have  proven 
the  organism  to  have  a  wide  geographical  distribution.  Osier  was 
the  first  in  America  to  observe  amoebae  in  the  stools  of  a  patient  suf- 
fering with  dysentery  and  in  the  pus  of  an  associated  liver  abscess. 
In  Italy,  Germany,  Greece,  India,  and  South  America  similar  obser- 
vations have  been  made.  The  pathology  of  that  form  of  intestinal 
flux  which  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  amoebae  in  the  stools  and 
in  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  lesion  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Coun- 
cilman and  Lafleur,  Kruse  and  Pasquale,  and  others. 

Amoebae  have,  however,  been  found  by  a  number  of  observers  in 
the  stools  of  normal  individuals.  Cunningham  observed  them  in  nor- 
mal stools  and  in  those  of  cholera  i:)atients,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  fluidity  and  alkalinity  of  the  evacuations  favor  their  presence. 
Of  twenty  individuals  to  whom  Schuberg  administered  salines,  amoebae 
were  found  in  the  dejections  of  one-half,  but  were  absent  in  solid 
faecal  material.  They  have  been  found  in  healthy  individuals  and  in 
those  su£fering  from  a  variety  of  intestinal  diseases  by  Grassi,  who 
thinks  that  they  are  in  Italy  frequently  parasitic  in  the  intestine, 
though  he  ascribes  to  them  no  pathogenic  importance.  In  Egypt, 
£ruse  and  Pasquale  found  the  organism  in  a  few  cases  in  non-dysen- 
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taric  individualB.     They  believe  Uiat  parasitic  amoebse  not  asBociati 
with  dysexitery  occur  with  varying  frequency  in  different  localities. 
The  organisms  found  in  healthy  subjects  and  in  those  suffering  from 
diseases  other  than  dysentery  present  no  morphological  characttiristia 
which  serve  to  distinguiah  them  from  the  Amoeba  coli  of  LOschi 

Marj}hfjhg7f.—ThBiLmobhsBot  dysentery  vary  in  diameter  from  10 1 
35  jw*  In  fresh  stools  they  may  be  recogni/ied  as  very  refractif 
bodies^  very  readily  distinguishable,  owing  to  their  active  amceboikl 
moveraeiits,  from  the  cells  which  may  be  present.  A  clear  hyalioe 
ectosarc  forms  an  external  zone  about  the  very  refractive  granuhif 
eudosarc.  The  distinction  between  endosarc  and  ectosarc,  thoogli 
conspicuous  in  actively  moving  organisms,  is  not  always,  in  bodififi 
which  have  assumed  a  spherical  form  and  are  at  rest,  to  be  made  out 
The  activity  of  the  amoeboid  movement  rariea  considerably  and  is  most 
conspicuous  when  fresh  ffccal  material  is  examined  upon  a  warm 
stage.  The  movement  consists  in  the  thrusting  out  of  blunt  prate- 
plasmic  processes  at  first  involving  only  the  hyaline  ectosai^,  bH 
with  increasing  siise  consisting  subsequently  of  endosarc  as  well. 
The  protrusion  of  such  processes  may  cause  merely  a  chiiiige  of  form 
and  several  thrust  out  at  the  same  time  may  give  the  body  consider- 
able irregularity  of  outline,  A  progressive  motion  results  from 
reiieated  protrusion  of  the  ectosarc  in  some  definite  direction. 

The  endosarc  contains  clear  round  areas  or  vacuoles  which  varv 
much  in  size,  occasionally  having  a  diameter  one-third  that  of  die 
organism.  Various  foreign  bodies  may  l>e  enclosed  within  the  cell^^ 
lying  always  within  the  internal  zone.  Bed  corpuscles  are  frec^oenl] 
seen ;  at  times  as  many  as  six  in  a  single  cell.  They  may  be  we 
preserved  and  readily  recognizable  by  their  color,  or  they  may  app 
as  round  decolorized  bodies.  Granules  of  pigment  apparently  deriv 
from  engulfed  corpuscles  are  also  found.  Bacteria  ai-e  occasion 
observed  within  the  ceU  body.  Such  foreign  material,  presunialA 
ingested  by  means  of  pseudopodia,  serves  apparently  as  food  fur  i 
organism^  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  nutrient  material  is  alij 
obtained  by  absorption  from  the  surrounding  fluid  medium. 

The  amcBba  possGSHes  a  nucleus  which  is  only  rarely  demomtrable 
in  fresh  preparations,  being  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  tb 
vacuoles  present,  though  the  latter  are  somewhat  less  refractive  lad^ 
have  a  less  distinct  thouKh  more  regular  outline.    In  specimens  wl 
are  fixed  and  stained  the  structure  of  the  organism  m  more 
observed.     The  parasite  may  be  studied  in  tissues  which  contain  it  ( 
in  preparations  made  from  the  fresh  stool  by  spreading  out  a  drop  < 
mucus  upon  a  cover  glass  and  immersing  in  some  fixing  fluid.    Mai* 
lory  recommends  thionin  as  a  differentiid  stain  for  amcebffi.    Hit, 
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internal  portion  corresponding  to  the  endosarc  stains  more  deeply 
than  the  outer  zone;  the  nucleus  is  situated  excentrically  and  appears 
as  a  round  vesicular  body,  staining  sharply  at  the  periphery,  and  fre- 
quently containing  in  the  centre  a  deeply  stained  nucleolus. 

The  exact  method  of  reproduction  has  not  been  demonstrated.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  simple  binary  fission  takes  place,  and 
although  direct  evidence  of  nuclear  and  cell  division  is  wanting,  at 
times  pictures  are  seen  which  indicate  the  existence  of  such  a»process. 
Sporulation  has  not  been  observed. 

Cultivation. — Attempts  to  cultivate  the  Amoeba  coli  in  artificial 
media  have  been  attended  by  little,  if  any,  success.  Eartulis  believed 
that  he  was  able  to  obtain  cultures  of  the  organism  by  inoculating 
alkaline  straw  infusions  with  dysenteric  fsDcal  material  or  with  pus 
from  the  associated  hepatic  abscesses.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  a  thin  membrane  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the 
infusion,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  36°  to  38°  C,  and  preferably 
allowed  to  stand,  according  to  Eartulis,  in  open  vessels.  The  mem- 
brane is  comi^osed  of  bacteria  and  amoebso  much  smaller  than  those 
found  in  the  stools  and  without  amoeboid  movements.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of  ordinary  amoebae  coli  and  are 
capable  of  progressive  movement  by  the  protrusion  of  pseudopodia. 
Small  round  non-motile  nucleated  bodies  with  double  contour  and 
about  the  size  of  white  corpuscles  were  regarded  by  him  as  spores. 
Kruse  and  Pasquale  rejieated  these  exx)eriments,  but  were  unable  to 
cultivate  the  Amoeba  coli  in  sterile  straw  infusions  and  found,  indeed, 
that  the  implanted  organisms  rapidly  disappeared.  They  observed, 
however,  that  in  unsterilized  straw  infusions  an  amoeba  very  closely 
resembling  the  organism  cultivated  by  Eartulis  develops  in  several 
days.  The  same  small  double  contoured  bodies,  presumably  spores, 
were  found,  and  it  is  probable,  as  Eruse  and  Pasquale  believe,  that 
the  organism  grown  by  Eartulis  is  not  the  Amoeba  coli,  but  an  or- 
ganism which  develops  in  incompletely  sterilized  straw  infusions,  or 
enters  the  uncovered  vessels  from  the  air,  or  is  introduced  in  the 
form  of  spores  with  the  inoculated  material.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Celli  and  Fiocci  to  cultivate  the  Amoeba  coli  upon  a  solid 
medium  composed  in  part  (five  per  cent.)  of  Fucus  crispus.  From 
faeces  containing  amoebae  they  claim  to  have  cultivated  the  organism 
in  association  with  numerous  bacteria,  but  the  morphology  of  the 
organism  which  they  describe  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Amoeba 
coli.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  with  it  the 
organisms  grown  by  Beyerinck  and  by  Schardinger,  so  that,  as  yet, 
it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  Amoebi  coli  can 
be  cultivated  on  artificial  media. 
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PaOmgenimbj, — The  form  o*  dysenteiy  which  is  associated  with  ti» 
presence  of  the  AincBba  coli  is  endemic  in  certaiii  localities,  notabljm 
Africa  and  India,  and  is  often  termed  "tropical  dysentery."    It  is 
distinguishable*  according  to  Councilman  and  Lafleur,  from  otha^ 
forms  of  intestinal  flux  by  an  irregular  course  marked  by  periods  oB 
intermission  and  exacerbation,  by  a  tendency  to  chronicity,  and  br , 
the  fretjuent  occurrence  of  abscesses  of  the  liver.     The  character  of 
the  uleeiatioD  found  in  the  large  intestine  is  distinctive.     The  patL* 
ological  alteration  finds  its  chief  seat  in  the  submucosa  and  consiits 
in  oedema  and  necrotic  softening  of  the  tissues  without  snppnratioiu 
The  mucosa  is  only  secondarily  affected  and  suffers  in  consequeiioe 
of  the  disturbance  of  its  nutrition  produced  by  the  destruction  of  tLe 
underlying  submucosa.     In  this  way  is  formed  the  typical  ulcer  with 
raised  undermined  edges.  ■ 

The  character  of  the  stools,  which  are  fluid  and  contaiB  mucus  in 
considerable  quantity,  indicate  the  presence  of  a  generalised  affection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  similar  to  the  catarrhal  inilamiuatioim  of 
other  organs.  The  amoeba  are  asually  found  in  greatecit  number  m 
the  particles  of  gray  gelatinous  material  which  are  frequently  present 
They  may  be  abundant  in  the  mucus.  Search  for  them  is  beet  tsmh 
as  soon  as  po5isible  after  the  evacuation  of  the  stool  which  should  fc 
kept  warm  at  a  temperature  of  about  35"'  C*,  since  the  movement  of 
the  organism  serves  to  distinguish  it  at  once  from  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  fsDc^l  material  derived  from  the  host. 

In  sections  of  the  affected  intestine  amoebae  are  found  upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  and  in  the  interreniiig  tiMiii 
along  which  they  apparently  make  their  way,  reaching  after  paitiil 
destruction  of  the  muscularis  mucosEB,  the  submucous  tissue  wlieit 
they  are  found  in  greatest  numbers.  In  the  submucosa  they  are 
irregularly  distributed,  being  present  in  the  tissue  which  hm  alrsidr 
undergone  necrosis,  in  that  which  shows  only  oedematous  infiltmtioii, 
and  also  in  the  adjacent  a[)parently  normal  tissue.  B^wteria  are 
constantly  associated  with  the  amtebie  and  in  some  cases  appear  to 
attack  the  tissue  independently,  so  that,  wliile  often  from  the  micpD- 
acopieal  picture  alone  it  cannot  be  definitely  determined  which  m  th«* 
primary  invader,  it  is  e^ndeiit  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  the 
pathological  changes  produced  are  the  result  of  the  combined  adioa 
of  amoebee  and  Im^teria.  As  a  rule,  those  areas  in  which  the  KxnxAm 
are  found  do  not  exhibit  leucoeytic  emigration,  but  in  places  suppm^ 
tion  is  an  important  factor  and  is  produced,  according  to  CooncUma 
and  Lafleur,  not  by  the  amcel>m,  but  by  the  accompanying  bacterii. 

AraoBbi©  are  present  in  the  contents  and  in  the  walls  of  thoe« 
hepatic  abscesses  which  accompany  the  form  of  dysentery  de 
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above;  they  are  not  found  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  or  non-dysen- 
teric liver  abscesses.  On  the  other  hand,  various  forms  of  bacteria 
are  found  in  dysenteric  as  often  as  in  non-dysenteric  abscesses. 
Cultures  fron  a  certain  prox)ortion  of  cases  of  both  forms  remain 
sterile.  Eartulis  suggests  that  the  amoeba  acts  merely  by  transport- 
ing the  pus-producing  organism.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
the  anAeba  is  the  original  invader,  and  if  an  association  of  organisms 
is  usually  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  fuUy  formed  abscess. 
Councilman  and  Lafieur  state  that  in  the  smallest  abscesses  there  is 
no  suppuration,  the  lesion  presenting  the  characteristic  action  of  the 
amoeba,  which  consists,  according  to  their  observations,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  necrosis  of  the  cells  and  solution  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. 

An  abscess  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  may  after  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  produce  an  abscess 
cavity  in  the  lung,  or  more  rarely  an  abscess  may  form  in  the  lung, 
usually  at  the  right  base,  though  the  diaphragm  remains  intact. 
Characteristic  of  the  former  condition  is  the  expectoration  of  a 
peculiar  brick-red  sputum,  containing  amoebae  and  altered  liver 
cells. 

Losch  injected  faecal  material  containing  the  Amoeba  coli  into  the 
rectum  of  four  dogs,  and  in  one  of  them  found  amoebae  eight  days 
after  the  last  injection.  The  rectum  of  the  animal  killed  on  the 
eighteenth  day  showed  reddening,  swelling,  and  slight  superficial 
ulceration.  Subsequently  a  number  of  ol)8erver8,  by  injecting  mate- 
rial from  dysenteric  stools  containing  amoebae  into  the  rectum  of 
animals,  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  inflammatory  condition. 
During  life  amoebae  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  evacuations  and 
at  autopsy  superficial  ulceration  of  slight  extent  has  been  noted. 
The  anatomical  i)icture  characteristic  of  the  form  of  dysentery  already 
described,  namely,  ])roliferation  of  the  amoebae  in  the  submucosa  with 
softening  and  necrosis  of  the  tissue,  has  not  been  rei)roduced.  The 
cat  has  been  found  most  susceptible  to  such  inoculations.  A  large 
number  of  exi>eriments  have  been  made  upon  this  animal  by  Kruse 
and  Pasquale,  who  injected  i)ortions  of  dysenteric  stools  into  the  rec- 
tum and  prevented  their  e8cai>e  by  keepiug  the  anus  closed  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  by  means  of  a  stitch.  In  half  of  the 
animals  death  occurred  spontaneously  between  the  fourth  and  the  six- 
teenth day.  A  hemorrhagic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rectum 
with  superficial  ulceration  of  the  mucosa  was  observed,  and  in  the 
glands  of  Lieberkulm  and  in  the  base  of  the  ulcers  amoebae  were  found. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  affected  animals  active  amoebae 
were  found  in  the  bloody  mucus  discharged  during  life.     In  these 
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experiments  a  great  variety  of  bacteria  were    injected  along  with 
amoebie.     To  eliminate  as  far  as  poeeible  this  Bonrce  of  error,  tbe 
contents  of  a  dysenteric  liver  abscess  were  used  instead  of  fsBcal  mik^ 
rial  and  in  three  animals  bo  treated  results  were  obtained  simikr  to 
those  already  described.     In  Wo  of  these  sncces^ful  experiments  tiie 
material  used  was  demonstrated  both  microacopically  and  by  cnltnpft  ■ 
to  be  free  from  bacteria*     Negative  results  were  obtained  from  tlia| 
introduction  into  the  rectum  of  the  stools  of  healthy  individnida  cod 
taiuing  amcfcbm,  as  well  as  by  injecting  therein  cultures  of  the  amcabftl 
which  was  found  by  Kimse  and  Pasquale  to  grow  in  unsterilized  inffi^J 
sious  of  straw.     Cultures  of  several  varieties  of  bacteria  grown  b^n 
dysenteric  dejections  introduced  in  the  same  way  gave    ne 
results.     Quincke  and  Koos  repeated  the  experimenta  of  Knme  i 
Pasquale,  injecting  into  the  rectum  of  cats,  without  closure  of 
auus»  fajcal  matter  from  a  case  of  dysentery  and  obtained  similar  i 
suits.     When  material  from  a  second  ca^se  of  dysenteiy  id  whicli 
amoebae  were  abundant  in  the  stools  was  employed  the  animals,  aev 
thelesa,   remained  healthy,   no  intestinal  lesions  l>eing  produceil 
These  authors  believe,  therefore,  that  three  varieties  of  parasitio^ 
amcebee  can  be  distinguished:     (a)  Amoeba  intmlim  vulgaris — nour 
pathogenic  for  man  and  for  cats;   (h)  Amcpba  coU  mifis — prodndug 
dysentery  in  man,  but  not  in  cats;  (c)  Amvtba  wH  jdis — pathogenic 
for  both  man  and  cats.     TJieir  distinction  between  the  two  patki- 
genie  forms  is  based  upon  a  study  of  only  two  cases  and  c^mol  \m 
regarded  as  established* 

The  causal  relationship  of  the  Amceba  coli  to  dysentery  is  by  so 
means  universally  accepted,  and  by  certain  observers  the  or 
regarded  as  an  accidental  parasite  which  finds  favorable  coi 
of  growth  iu  the  diseased  intestine.  A  great  variety  of  baeUli  ind 
cocci  have  been  isolated  from  dysenteric  stook  and  iu  many  io* 
Btances  have  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  dise^ase.  Doul 
the  different  forms  of  dysentery  are  associated  with  a  variety 
etiological  factors.  In  view  of  this  diversity  of  opinlou  the  tai-^ 
portant  facts  pointing  to  the  pathogenicity  of  the  organism  may  1 
summarized : 

(1)  Amoebro  are  constantly  aesoeiated  with  one  form  of  dyseuitfrj 
endemic  in  many  tropical  countries,  and  characterizetl  by  analomii^J 
peculiarities  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  tyjjes.  Th6 
organisms  are  present  in  such  numbers  and  so  situated  that  the  m% 
tinal  lesions  may  be  explained  by  their  presence, 

(2)  Amcebae  are  found  in  the  contents  and  in  the  walls  of  thft 
hepatic  and  lung  abscesses  frequently  associated  with  this  form  of 
dysentery- 
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(3)  Although  the  anatomical  picture  of  endemic  dysentery  cannot 
be  reproduced,  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  large  intestine  ac- 
companied by  reproduction  of  the  organism,  both  within  the  intes- 
tinal lumen  and  in  the  affected  tissues,  can  be  produced  by  injecting 
material  containing  amoebse  into  the  rectum  of  animals.  Of  consider- 
able importance  is  the  fact  that  these  results  have  been  obtained  by 
using  the  contents  of  liver  abscesses,  in  which  bacteria  could  not  be 
demonstrated. 

How  do  the  amoebse  pass  from  the  intestine  to  the  liver?  Four 
possibilities  suggest  themselves:  (a)  by  the  bile  ducts;  (b)  by  the 
lymphatics;  (c)  by  the  i)ortal  vein;  and  (d)  by  the  i)eritoneum. 
The  duodenum  being  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  organism  reaches  the  liver  along  the  gall 
duct.  Although  amoebae  are  found  in  lymph  spaces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  intestinal  lesions  they  are  not  present  in  the  neighboring 
lymph  glands,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  are  transx>orted  through  a 
series  of  glands  by  such  a  circuitous  route  to  the  liver.  Are  they 
carried  by  the  portal  vessel,  or  do  they  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall 
and  thus  reach  the  liver  through  the  peritoneal  cavity?  Amoebae  are 
found  at  times  in  small  vessels  near  the  intestinal  lesions.  Should 
the  organism  reach  the  liver  by  way  of  the  veins  we  would  expect  to 
find  abscesses  disseminated  throughout  the  organ.  In  a  large  pro- 
I)ortion  of  cases,  however,  they  are  situated  near  the  surface  of  the 
right'lobe  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  or 
near  the  upper  surface  beneath  the  diaphragm.  This  localization 
makes  it  probable  that  the  amoebae  wander  directly  from  the  hepatic 
flexure  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  or  entering  the  peritoneal 
cavity  are  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  lymph  stream  and  reach  its 
upper  surface.  When  multiple  abscesses  are  present  in  both  lobes 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  organisms  have  been  transmitted  by  way 
of  the  portal  vein. 

Amoebic  abscesses  of  the  lung  are  usually  found  in  the  lower  lobe 
on  the  right  side  and  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm.  In  many  cases 
they  represent  a  direct  extension  of  a  liver  abscess  through  the  dia- 
phragm, while  in  others  the  intact  diapliragm  has  apparently  been 
penetrated  by  the  amoebae. 

Other  Parasitic  Amoebce. — In  the  uterus  and  in  the  vagina  of  a  tu- 
berculous patient  in  Tokio,  who  shortly  before  her  death  suffered  with 
hsematuria,  Baelz  found  an  amoeba  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Amceha 
urogenitalis.  The  organism  was  larger  than  the  Amoeba  coli,  measur- 
ing about  50  fJL  in  diameter,  but  was  actively  motile  and  otherwise 
resembled  it  closely.  Baelz  thought  it  probable  that  it  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina  with  water  used  as  a  douche,  and  had  subse- 
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quently  penetrated  aloog  the  urethra  into  the  bladder.  Juig«Bfl 
found  at  autopsy  amoBbse  in  small  cyets  of  the  vesieal  mu€ons  mem- 
brane;  and  in  the  bloody  urine  of  an  Egyptian  suffering  with  & 
tumor  of  the  bladder  Kartulis  found  small  ama:b«e  12  to  20  ju  in  lii- 
ameter>  Posner  observed  large  inactively  motile  amoebsB  with  oDe 
or  several  nuclei  in  the  urine  of  an  individual  who  after  previocfl 
good  health  was  attacked  with  a  chill  and  sulisequently  voided 
bloody  urine  containing  albumin  and  caste.  At  times  the  eonditioD 
of  the  urine  improved,  the  blood  and  albumin  diminishing  iuamoanti 
and  at  such  times  Posner  found  in  addition  to  the  motile  amiakm, 
which  were  now  diminished  in  numbers,  round  bodies  with  giamikr 
contents  and  a  well-marked  membrane*  Blood  and  amoebiB  at  timm 
disappeared  completely,  though  the  albumin  and  casts  pemsted 
The  cystoscopic  examination  of  the  bladder  was  negative. 

In  the  purulent  contents  »of  a  large  abacess  communicatlDg  m\ 
the  mouth  Flexner  found  amoeboid  bodies.  In  an  individual  si 
years  of  age  the  removal  of  a  small  hard  lump  under  the  gum  in  feont 
of  the  lower  jaw  was  followed  by  an  nicer  at  the  site  of  the  opefaMcm, 
the  bone  beneath  l>ei  ng  exposed.  Several  months  later  there  appeani 
a  large  at^cess  extending  beneath  the  c^hin  and  over  the  front  of 
neck  as  far  as  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  the  pus  evacuate*!  at  n|ierati4 
were  found  active  amcebii?,  with  endosarc  and  ectosarc  not  readily 
tinguishable,  but  otherwise  the  organi^tms  closely  resembled  tlia 
Amoeba  coli  of  Lusch,  In  the  pus  of  a  large  abscess  involving  lli« 
submaxillary  bone  in  an  Egyi*tian  Arab,  Kartulis  found  very  Bcti^^ 
umoebfB  slightly  larger  than  the  amoEflm  of  dysentery  and  capable 
protruding  finger-like  processes  often  exceeding  in  lengtli  tlte  diamel 
of  the  body*  Similar  organisms  were  found  in  a  fragment  of  nee 
bone  removed  at  operation. 

Very  astonishing  is  the  description  of  Leyden  and  Sohandiail 
an  amceba  in  ascitic  fluid  ubtaiDed  from  two  patients^  one  a 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  suffering  with  an  abdominal  tumor,  the  othf j 
a  man  of  sixty-three  years,  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  In  tlie 
fluid  examined  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C,  even  w^hen  preaer^tMl  iiep- 
tieally  for  three  to  seven  days,  they  found  bodies  3  to  36  ;i  or  more  i 
diameter,  which  slowly  altered  their  shape.  An  endosarc  ajid 
sarc  were  not  sharply  distiuguishable,  though  the  iKKly  coiilaiiiel 
very  refractive  yellow  granules.  These  authors  claim  that  a  puba&( 
vacuole  was  usually  present,  as  well  as  a  Diioleus,  and  they  propoii 
the  name  Leifdefiia  gtmimipara  Schaudiun.  L,  Pfeifi'er  donbta  tl» 
authenticity  of  this  parasite  and  thinks  that  the  siructtires  obsened 
by  Ley  den  and  Schaudiun  were  tissue  cells  forming  part  of  tbo 
date.     He  states  that  large  amoeboid  c^lls  capable  ul  ind< 
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locomotion  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  of  smallpox, 
chicken-pox,  herpes  zoster,  pemphigus,  and  other  conditions. 

n.  Class:  Sporozoa. 

The  Sporozoa  form  a  group  of  organisms,  all  parasitic,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  peculiar  method  of  reproduction.  The  organ- 
ism, usually  after  becoming  encysted,  divides  into  a  varying,  often 
very  large,  number  of  reproductive  bodies,  each  of  which  may  be 
enclosed  in  its  own  protective  covering  and  is  then  termed  a  spore. 
The  protoplasmic  portion  of  the  spore  may  be  capable  of  developing 
into  the  adult  organism  or  may  again  divide  to  form  two  or  more 
sicklenshaped  or  amoeboid  bodies,  each  capable  of  repeating  the  life 
history  of  the  parent.  The  group  is  very  widely  distributed,  repre- 
sentatives being  found  as  parasites  in  members  of  all  subdivisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom  with  the  exception  of  the  Protozoa  and  Ccelen- 
trates.  As  a  rule,  each  organism  is  parasitic  in  a  single  or  in  closely 
allied  species,  and  passing  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in  one  host,  is 
frequently  transmitted  to  another,  while  in  the  form  of  a  spore.  The 
spores  are  very  resistant  to  external  influences,  and  escaping  from  the 
body  with  the  excretions  are  capable  of  development  after  residing 
for  a  considerable  lieriod  of  time  in  the  water  or  in  the  soil.  Reach- 
ing a  suitable  host  in  food  material  the  spore  after  rupture  of  its  cap- 
sule rei)eats  the  life  history  of  the  organism.  Certain  sporozoa  are 
parasitic  in  two  widely  separated  species  of  animals,  being  trans- 
mitted alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  The  disease  in  cattle  known 
as  Texas  fever  is  caused  by  an  organism  which  is  transmitted  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  its  intermediate  host  the  cattle  tick;  and 
recent  research  has  rendered  highly  probable  that  the  mosquito  can 
serve  as  an  intermediate  host  in  transmitting  the  malarial  parasite 
from  one  human  being  to  another. 

Sporozoa  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  tissuew  and  organs.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  they  exist  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  developmental  stage  within  cells;  indeed,  the  youngest  form 
of  all  sporozoa  penetrates  into  a  cell,  e])itlielial,  muscle,  blood  cell, 
etc.,  and  there  begins  its  development.  Haring  comiJeted  its  intra- 
cellular growth,  the  organism,  should  it  infect  the  e])ithelium  of  the 
digestive  tract  or  kidney,  escapes  into  the  gastrointestinal  canal  or  by 
the  urine  into  tlie  bladder,  and  so  reaching  again  the  external  world, 
may  be  received  by  a  new  host,  or  it  is  transmitted  by  suctorial 
insects  from  one  individual  to  another. 

Sporozoa  do  not  ingest  solid  particles  of  food,  but  obtain  their 
nutriment  by  the  absorption  of  material  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  the 
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cell  Of  Hs»ue  in  which  ihey  exist.     The  pariusite  loay  catue  ioinff  1 
the  contaiDing  cell  iu  seTeral  ways.     As  a  foreign  bmly  disturbing  1 
cell  stTueture  it  may  caiif^e  mechanical  iDjury ;  it  absorbs  ontritic 
material  which  would  otherwise  be  utilized  by  the  cell;  and  it 
form  toxic  products  which  are  harmful  to  its  cell  host. 

The  Sporozoa  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  orders.    Sine*" 
many  gaps  exist  in  our  knowletlge  of  the  group,  the  chissifioitioii 
adopted  by  different  writers  is  necessarily  based  upon  icsufficieiit 
data  and  varies  greatly*     The  following  classification  ma\^  be  adopted 
provisionally :   Order:   Coecidia,  GregarimD,  Hfemosporidiaj  Gyi 
sporidia,  Myxo3|>oridiaj  Sarcoeporidia. 


!•  Order:  Coccidu* 

The  Cocci dia  are  rounti  or  oval  bodies  undergoing  their  e^ 
development  within  a  cell  and  reproducing  after  encapsulation 
'  the  formation  of  sickle^sbaped  reproductive  bodies.     They  are  I 
widely  distributed  among  vertebrate  animals  and  in   leuis  number 
among  arthropods  and  molluscs.     Birds  and  mammals  are  most 
quently  infected,  grave  diseases  being  at  times  produced  by 
presence*     A  disease  often  fatal,  caused  by  the  coccidium  ovifonui 
is  common  in  rabbits.     Infection  with  cocciiiia  has  been  rarely 
served  in  man. 

The  organism  always  develops  w^ithin  an  epithelial  cell,  usually 
the  gastrointestinal  canal  or  of  one  of  the  ducts  or  glands  commi 
eating  with  it.     The  epithelium  of  the  urinary  and  genital  tracts  is 
infected  with  less  frequency. 

The  sickle-shaped  bodies  which  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  de- 
velopment penetrate  into  the  epithelial  cells  and,  assuming  a  roniiil 
outline,  develop  into  the  adult  form,  a  round  or  oval  non-motile  nucl( 
ated  body  often  greatly  distending  tlie  containing  cell  and  dispiariJ 
its  nucleus.  Preceding  reproduction  the  body  forms  about  itself 
protective  capsule.  The  large  vesicular  nucleus  diviiles  I>y  ti  prnot** 
of  karyokinesis  into  numerous  daughter  nuclei  alx>ut  each  of  whic! 
by  division  of  the  cell  substance,  an  elongated  rod-like  body 
formed.  These  assume  a  ciirved  or  falciform  outline  and  after 
rupture  of  the  containing  capsule  are  capable  of  active  moTeiiiiiiL^ 
The  formation  of  the  sickle-shaped  reproductive  bodies  mar  tikt 
place  by  a  more  complicated  process*  The  protoplasmic  cout^Dts  of 
the  adult  encysted  organism  divide  into  a  number  of  nucleated  bodioft 
or  sporoblaats,  each  of  which  develops  a  protective  covering  aad 
becomes  a  spore*  The  contents  of  the  spore  subsequently  divide 
form  sickle-shaped  reproductive  bodies  of  a  number  eonstaal  for 
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given  species.  Taken  into  the  digestive  tract  of  a  new  host,  the  si)ore 
capsule  is  raptured  and  the  reproductive  bodies  are  liberated.-  By 
their  active  movements  they  penetrate  the  epithelial  cell  and  begin 
again  their  cycle  of  development.  How  the  cells  of  the  urinary  or 
genital  organs  are  affected  is  not  known. 

According  to  the  method  of  reproduction  the  order  may  be  divided 
as  follows : 

I.  Family :  Monosporidia — Forming  reproductive  bodies  by  the 
direct  division  of  the  contents  of  the  encysted  organism. 

II.  Family :  Oligosporidia— Forming  spores,  each  one  of  which 
divides  to  produce  several  sickle-shaped  reproductive  bodies. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  genus  Coccidium,  belonging  to  the  Oligo- 
sporidia and  characterized. by  the  formation  of  four  spores,  each  of 
which  gives  rise  to  two  sickle-shaped  bodies.  Members  of  this  genus 
are  widely  distributed  and  are  found  in  mammals,  birds,  and  fish,  less 
frequently  in  amphibia  and  reptiles.  Best  known  is  the  Coccidium 
oviforme  of  rabbits. 

CoccmiUM  OVIFORME,  Leuckart.  Synonyms, — Psorospermium  cu- 
niculi,  Bivolta;  Coccidium  oviforme+ Coccidium  perforans,  Leuckart. 

The  Coccidium  oviforme  develops  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
intestine,  gall  bladder,  and  gall  ducts  of  rabbits  and  gives  rise  to  the 
opaque  white  nodules  frecjuently  seen  in  the  liver  of  these  animals. 
The  adult  organism  is  of  oval  form,  33  to  37  /^  in  length  with  one  pole 
more  flattened  than  the  other,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  double- 
contoured  cax)sule.  The  organism  remains  encysted  while  within  the 
body  of  the  host,  and  it  is  only  after  expulsion  that  the  process  of 
spore  formation  begins.  The  protoplasmic  contents  contract  into  a 
rounded  mass,  leaving  the  i>oIes  of  the  cyst  unoccupied,  and  divides 
into  four  parts,  each  of  which,  at  first  round  but  subsecjuently  oval, 
encloses  itself  within  a  protective  capsule.  '  The  contents  of  the  spore 
now  divide  to  form  two  reproductive  bodies  of  sickle  shape  with  a 
knob-like  enlargement  at  one  end.  The  adult  encysted  organism 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  faeces  of  infected  animals,  and  only  after 
evacuation  does  it  form  8i)ores.  Mature  cysts  taken  witli  food  into 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  of  the  new  host  set  free  the  spores,  and 
these  in  turn  liberate  the  sickle-shaped  reproductive  bodies  which  in 
virtue  of  their  active  motility  are  able  to  penetrate  the  ej)ithelial  cells. 

Babbits  from  four  to  six  weeks  old  confined  in  ])ens  with  infected 
ATiiTnAlft  very  frequently  exhibit  an  acute,  often  fatal  disorder.  They 
cease  to  eat  and  become  emaciated ;  bom  the  mouth  and  nose  flows  a 
yellow  or  green  slimy  fluid.  In  those  that  die,  coccidia  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal. 
Large  areas  of  the  epithelium  are  often  completely  destroyed.     The 
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mgesiticju  of  a  relatiTel j  small  number  of  cysts  contatmBg  f oiur  spoicii 
eaish  in  turn  giving  riee  to  two  reproductive  bodies*  causes  an  tonle 
infeotioQ  in  which  the  intes^tiue  cootaiEB  an  immense  number  of  orpDr 
isma.  Tliis  fact  remained  unexplained  until  L,  Pfeiffer  ob«er\'ed  la 
animals  whose  intestine  was  the  seat  of  fresh  lesions,  aaoompuijia^ 
Hie  adult  encysted  organism,  round  forms  of  slightly  laiger  sii* 
whoBo  contents  divide  directly,  that  i^,  without  sijore  formation,  into 
from  ei^ht  to  thirty -six  sickle-shaped  bodies.  By  this  methcd  of  re- 
production, Pfeiflfer  thinks^  the  parasite  multiplies  within  the  bodjof 
the  Iiost  and  givers  rise  to  acute  infections  in  which  the  gasi 
tinal  canal  contains  millions  of  organisms. 

The  motile  repruductive  liodies  penetrate  into  the  gall  .  _ 
and  infect  their  cells,  obstructing  the  duct  and  leailing  to  the  fonaa»^ 
tion  of  tumor-like  cysts  into  which  project  papillary  ingrowths  eov- 
ered  by  epttheUum.  Secondary  changes  take  }dace  in  the  liver  smb- 
stance  leading  to  a  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  and  an  iocr^seol^ 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cysts. 

Infection  with  eoccidia  has  been  rarely  nliserved  in  man ;  the  li^ 
is  the  usual  site  of  the  lesion*  Lenckart  cites  cases  observed 
Gubler,  Dressier,  Battler,  and  Perls.  In  Oubler*s  ca^e,  the  liver  ocm- 
tained  twenty  cysbi  scattered  through  its  subsihvnce.  The  laigdst, 
measuring  12  to  15  cm,  in  tliameter,  was  palpabk  during  life  and  hid 
been  diagnosed  as  an  echinococcus  cyst.  It  contained  a  thick  x^tsir 
like  fluid  with  leucocytes  and  numerous  bodies  which  Gubler  sup- 
posed were  eggs  of  the  Distomttm  hepatirtdti.  Leuckart  subdeqnantlj 
pointed  out  that  the  egg-like  bodies  were  eoccidia*  Dressier  foai^ 
in  the  liver  three  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  miUet  seed  to  tlmt  of  a 
pea,  containing  soft  white  material  in  which  microscopical  examinA* 
tion  demonstrated  eoccidia.  Sattler  found  the  parasitefi  in  the  bile 
passages,  and  Perls  made  a  similar  observation  in  a  liver  which  had 
heen  preserved  as  a  museum  preparation.  An  heimtic  noilule  ^11 
mm.  in  diameter,  filled  with  cheesy  material,  was  believed  by  YiidiOV 
to  contain  Pentastonmm  eggs,  though  it  is  possible  that  ibd  1 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  eoccidia,  Podvysotaki  has  described ! 
tui-es  interpreted  by  him  as  eoccidia  in  tlie  liv^r  cells  and  even  in 
their  nuclei;  they  occurred  in  four  cases.  From  his  description, 
howeverj  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  them  with  cocciflia. 

Fatal  cases  of  ooccidial  infection  have  been  recorded  by  Haddoai 
and  Silcock.  In  an  individual  who  had  suflFered  with  slight  fever, 
becoming  gradually  unconscious  before  death,  Haddou  found  white 
nodules  upon  tlie  peritoneum,  omentum,  and  pericardittm  and 
sparsely  scattered  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  CoooidJa  i 
present  in  these  tumor-like  uodules.     A  similar  obaerratian  i 
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by  Silcock  in  a  woman  aged  fifty  who  was  suffering  with  an  acute 
condition,  thought  to  be  typhoid  fever.  There  were  diarrhoea  and  ten- 
demees  over  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  liver,  which  was  consider- 
ably enlarged,  was  the  seat  of  caseous  nodules  resembling  tubercles, 
but  shown  by  microscopical  examination  to  contain  coccidia.  The 
organisms  observed  in  the  above  cases  certainly  resembled  full-grown 
coccidia,  but  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  spore  formation  has  not  been 
followed,  it  is  not  possible  from  the  data  furnished  to  identify  with 
certainty  the  species  concerned. 

In  two  cases  Eimer  found  coccidia  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
intestine  and  several  observers  have  encountered  similar  organisms  in 
the  stools.  In  the  cases  of  a  woman  and  her  child  both  of  whom  were 
suffering  with  chronic  diarrhoea,  recorded  by  Bailliet  and  Lucet, 
coccidia  were  found  in  the  evacuations.  Kjellberg  found  coccidia 
within  the  intestinal  villi ;  his  x>&rasite  resembles  more  closely  the 
Coccidium  bigeminum  of  dogs  and  cats  than  the  Coccidium  ovi/orme 
of  rabbits. 

Ooccidial  infections  of  more  or  less  certain  authenticity  occurring 
in  the  kidney  or  in  the  kidney  and  ureter  have  been  described  by 
Lindemann,  Bailliet  and  Lucet,  and  Bland  Sutton.  Kunstler  and 
Pitres  observed  a  case  of  purulent  j)leurisy  iu  which  the  aspirated 
fluid  contained  organisms  whose  identity  was  doubtful,  though  they 
had  features  in  common  with  the  coccidia.  Besides  numerous  spin- 
dle-shai)ed  bodies  containing  a  nucleus  were  found  larger  round  or 
oval  cysts  completely  filled  with  similar  bodies  or  containing  in  addi- 
tion a  central  protoplasmic  mass  with  many  nuclei. 

II.  Order:  Gregarinj!:. 

The  Gr^arinsB  are  parasites  of  round,  oval,  or  elongated  form, 
with  an  anterior  end  distinguishable  from  the  posterior,  but  sym- 
metrical as  regards  their  long  axis.  Many  forms  are  divided  by 
transversely  situated  partitions  into  two  or  three  segments,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  They  undergo  part  of  their  development  within 
cells  and  after  encapsulation  reproduce  by  spore  formation.  The 
Gr^arinsB  form  a  very  interesting  biological  group  widely  distrib- 
uted among  invertebrate  animals.  They  are  very  frecjuently  par- 
asitic in  ArthroiK)d8,  particularly  in  centipedes,  cockroaches,  and 
cray-fish.     They  have  never  been  found  in  vertebrates. 

The  earliest  phases  of  development  take  place  within  epithelial 
cells,  usually  those  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal.  As  the  size  increases 
the  organism  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  infected  cell  and  hence 
escapes  into  the  lumen  of  the  canal,  where  it  may  persist  as  a  motile 
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bodj  or  attach  itsdlf  to  the  wall.  In  oertaiii  cases,  aa  it  grows,  it 
penetrates  in  the  opposite  direction  and  inateiid  of  entering  the  inies- 
tine  forms  a  projection  into  the  peritoneal  caTit>'  and  finaUj  may 
become  free  therein. 

Many  gregarinae  are  divided  into  three  sectionB,  the  diiisiois 
being  marked  upon  the  suxtace  by  ring-like  grooves.  The  untemr 
Hegmetit  ia  of  smaller  size  than  the  others  and  varies  greatly  in  sbftpt, 
being  frequently  pointed  or  provided  with  hooks  and  serving  to  fasten 
the  organism  to  some  object.  It  is  not  an  e^ssential  part  of  tho  &i& 
body,  being  frequently  detached  by  accident  and  always  lost  beioil 
the  encystment  preceding  sporulation.  The  middle  and  posteri( 
sections  forming  the  bulk  of  the  organism  are  separated  by  a 
verse  partition.  The  nucleus  is  situated  in  the  posterior  com; 
ment.  Gregarinaa  divided  into  three  sections  are  spoken  of  as  Tri- 
cystidfB.  Another  group  of  gregarinsB,  the  BicystidiBj  want  tie 
partition  separating  the  posterior  and  middle  sections,  so  that  tlie 
organism  consists  of  a  smaller  anterior  portion,  whose  function  is  to 
attach  the  body  to  some  object,  and  a  posterior  section  containing  m 
uucleuB*  Other  forms,  the  MonocystiLhe,  show  no  separation  ioto 
two  or  three  portions,  but  consist  of  an  undivided  body,  one  and  of 
which  usually  differs  in  shape  from  the  other^  and  is  always  difeeted 
forward  when  the  oi^aniam  moves* 

In  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  body  are  distingaisbable  an  intenial 
granular  endosarc  and  an  external  clearer  ?jone,  the  ectosarc,  the  out- 
ermost portion  of  which  forms  a  protective  cuticle.  In  the  ectoplasm 
are  contractile  fibres  by  means  of  which  movements  are  prodnoel 
These  consist  of  a  simple  bending  of  the  cell  body  with  little  or  no 
alteration  of  position,  or  an  active  progressive  movement  with  no  evi- 
dent alteration  of  shape,  the  so-called  gregarine  movement^  in  eipb- 
nation  of  which  no  satisfactory  theory  has  been  advanced. 

Before  sporulation  takes  place  the  organism  throws  off  its  ajiterior 
section;  assuming  a  round  or  oval  form,  and  encloses  itself  in  a  fiim 
resistant  membrane.  The  encapsulated  forms  uf  the  Dicystidi»  ^nd 
TricystidifB  escape  from  the  host  before  spore  formation  begins;  thfl» 
of  the  Monocystidi©  mature  within  the  body  cavity  into  which  Hmj 
project*  at  times  becoming  free  within  it.  The  nucleus  by  a  prooes 
of  karyokinesis  forms  a  large  number  of  daughter  nuclei,  and  the  prCK 
toplasm  also  dividing,  forms  about  each  a  round  body*  These  bodiei 
surround  themselves  with  a  protective  eax>sule  and  ara  set  frv«  by 
rupture  of  the  containing  cyst.  The  contents  of  each  spore  dmi 
into  six  to  eight  nucleated  reproductive  bodies  or  sporaoBoil 
elongated  structures,  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  spores  taken  into 
the  digestive  tract  of  a  suitable  host  set  free  the  reprodaotlve 
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each  one  of  which  by  its  active  motion  is  able  to  penetrate  an  epi- 
thelial cell,  and  assuming  a  round  or  oval  shape  may  finally  develop 
into  the  three^^hambered  form  of  the  adult. 

m.  Obdeb:  Hamospobidu. 

The  H8Bmo8i)oridia  are  gregarine-like  sporozoa  of  elongated  form 
developing  in  the  blood  corpuscles  and  multiplying  by  division  within 
a  capsule  into  a  number  of  reproductive  bodies.  They  may,  during 
»  portion  of  their  life,  exist  free  in  the  plasma,  but  reproduction  takes 
place  within  a  cell  of  the  blood  or  of  one  of  the  blood-forming  organs. 
HsBmoei)oridia  unlike  the  GregarinsB  are  found  only  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. First  observed  in  frogs  by  Ray  Lankester  in  1871,  they  have 
since  been  found  in  lizards  and  turtles.  Their  development  takes 
place  within  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  occasionally,  it  is  said,  in  the 
leucocytes,  and  only  the  adult  forms  are  capable  of  life  when  free  in 
the  blood  plasma.  The  infected  corpuscles  lose  their  haemoglobin 
and  undergo  degenerative  changes ;  but  what  effect  the  parasite  has 
upon  its  host  is  not  known.  In  structure  the  Hsemosporidia  resemble 
those  GregarinaD  which  are  not  divided  into  sections,  the  Monocysti- 
disB,  and  have  worm-like  bodies  pointed  at  one  or  both  ends.  The 
parasite  is  usually  alx)ut  as  long  as  the  containing  corpuscle,  but  at 
times  it  is  twice  this  length,  being  bent  upon  itself.  A  hyaline  ecto- 
saro  is,  as  in  Gregarina,  idistinguishable  from  a  granular  endosarc.  The 
nucleus,  consisting  of  chromatin  j)articles  and  achromatinic  nuclear 
substance,  is  usually  separated  from  the  cell  body  by  a  nuclear  mem- 
brane. In  certain  forms,  for  example,  in  the  Dvepanidium  pi^incepa 
of  the  frog,  there  is  uo  nuclear  membrane,  and  the  nucleus  con- 
sists of  a  clear  zone  surrounding  one  or  more  chromatin  particles, 
thus  resembling  the  much-discussed  nucleus  of  the  human  malarial 
parasite  and  allied  forms.  During  its  extracellular  existence  the 
organism  is  capable  of  very  active  movements  which  resemble  those 
of  the  GregarinsB.  Progression  may  be  effected  by  a  snake-like  glid- 
ing without  evident  alteration  of  form,  or  by  wave-like  contractions 
passing  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  ends  of  the  cell  body. 
Such  movement  may  be  so  active  that  the  organism  i>euetrates  into 
and  through  red  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  in  its  way. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Ha^mosporidia  always  takes  place  within 
a  cell,  usually  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  Labbe  has  observed  with  Dre^ 
panidium  princepH  of  frogs  and  with  Karyolyfuis  lacei^tminii  of  lizards, 
conjugation  of  the  motile  organisms.  He  thinks  that  the  adult  para- 
site, having  escaped  from  the  corpuscle  in  which  it  has  developed 
after  existing  for  a  time  free  in  the  plasma,  enters  a  second  time  a  red 
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blood  corpuscle  and  ther©  undergoes  tlie  reproductive  process.  The 
organism  asBumes  a  roimded  outlme,  and  £rom  the  ectoearc  is  fonned 
a  naembrane  or  cuticle  enclosing  the  body.  These  encysted  fonz^  itt 
usually  found  in  the  spleen,  bone-murrow,  or  liver,  rarely  in  the  di^ 
culating  blood.  The  nucleus  divides  by  karyokinesis  into  a  large  bat 
variable  number  of  parts.  The  protoplasm  separates  into  aegmenta, 
each  of  which  contains  one  of  the  particles  of  nuclear  substance,  m 
that  finally  there  are  formed  a  number  of  small  oval  or  sickle-shaped 
reproductive  Ixwlies,  ultimately  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
containing  corpuscle  and  the  rupture  of  the  cyst.  The  reproductiTO 
body  penetrateB  a  corpuscle  and  develops  into  the  adult  form^  which,  ■ 
escaping,  is  capable  of  extracellular,  motile  existence.  How  thepjirft- 
sito  is  transferred  from  one  host  to  another  is  not  known. 

IV*  Ordeb:  GyMNOSPOnmiA. 

The  Gymnosporidia,  according  to  the  classification  of  Labb^,  $g%  j 
parasitic  amoeboid  Sporozoa  reproducing,  without  any  preceding  ea-  i 
capsulation,  by  dividing  into  a  variable  numliier  of  amoeboid  or  sickle- 1 
shaped  bodies.     The  members  of  this  order  are  found  only  in  verte- 
brates and,  with  the  exception  of  one  group  parasitic  in  the  intestiiial 
epithelial  cells  of  frogs  and  salamanders,  develop  exclusively  in  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.     Such  parasites  are  spoken  of  as  Hamocytozoi. 
The  most  important  members  of  this  group  are  the  OTgamsma  which 
cause  the  malarial  fevers  in  man.     Closely  allied  hjemoeytozoa,  how- 
ever, frequently  infect  birds.     It  is  probable  that  the  organism  ciia»- 
ing  Texas  fever  in  cattle  belongs  to  this  order,  although  as  vet,  iti 
life  history  being  very  imperfectly  understood,  it  cannot  be  claaaified 
with  certainty. 

The  Gymnosporidia  resemble  in  appearance  amoBbsei,  being  naksd 
protoplasmic  bodies  in  many  instances  capable  of  changing  tirif 
form  by  the  protrusion  of  pseudnpodia.  Reproduction  takes  place 
by  the  division  of  the  cell  body  into  a  number  of  s^ments,  each  af 
which,  unprovided  with  a  protective  covering,  euters  a  red  csorpusck 
and  repeats  the  cycle  of  development.  The  species  of  Gymnospoiidb 
inhabiting  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  of  frogs  and  salamandets 
form  sickle-shaped  reproductivp  bodies  and  are  for  this  reason  sepi- 
rated  by  Labbe,  to  constitute  the  family  Acystidie,  from  the  femainisg 
members  of  the  order  included  in  the  family  He^mamceboidm.  Tho 
latter  segment  to  form  amfjelK>id  reproductive  bodies  and  include  the 
malarial  parasites  of  man  and  the  closely  allied  sfjecies  of  birds. 

The  study  of  the  hsamocytozoa  of  birds,  interesting  in  itself,  has 
recenfly  thrown  ranch  light  upon  certain  problems  coueerniug  tbt 
parasites  of  the  malarial  fevers,     Danilawsk j  (1885)  observed  ia  tbft 
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nacl^ted  red  corpuscles  of  birds  clear  bodies  lying  on  one  side  of 
the  nncleos  and  curving  over  its  ends,  thus  having  a  crescentic  or 
so-called  halter-shape.  Grassi  and  Feletti  (1890)  subsequently 
described  a  second  form  of  organism  of  smaller  size  and  irregular 
shape  lying  at  one  end  of  the  corpuscle  and  displacing  the  nucleus  to 
the  other.  These  two  types  have  been  observed  in  a  great  variety  of 
avian  species,  sparrows,  pigeons,  owls,  crows,  etc.,  and  in  widely 
separated  regions,  Europe,  America,  and  India.  To  the  first  form 
Labb^  has  given  the  specific  name  Haltendium  danilewakiy  to  the  sec- 
ond, Profeosoma  grassL  These  organisms  resemble  the  malarial  para- 
sites of  man  and  differ  from  other  hsemocytozoa  in  two  important 
characteristics :  (a)  They  form  brown  pigment  from  the  hsemoglobin 
of  the  containing  corpuscle;  (6)  under  certain  conditions  actively 
motile  flagella-like  structures  are  formed. 

The  frequency  of  hsemocytozoan  infection  varies  in  different  local- 
ities. In  parts  of  Italy  almost  all  birds  are  infected,  while  in  nor- 
thern France,  of  sixty-six  species  examined  by  Labbe,  members  of 
only  four  were  found  to  contain  intracorjmscular  parasites.  In  the 
United  States,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  and  in  Canada, 
near  Toronto,  hsemocytozoa  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  birds  with 
considerable  frequency.  But  few  observers  have  noted  any  marked 
disturbance  of  the  birds*  health  as  a  result  of  their  presence.  Dani- 
lewsky  has,  however,  attem2)ted  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  symp- 
toms analogous  to  those  of  the  malarial  fevers.  He  describes  an 
acute  infection  caused  by  the  irregularly  shaped  parasite  and  mani* 
fested  by  elevated  temperature  and  loss  of  weight;  and  a  chronic  form 
caused  by  the  halter-shai)ed  organism  and  usually  unaccompanied  by 
evident  symptoms.  Doubtless,  however,  the  blood  may  contain  either 
form  in  considerable  number  without  any  noticeable  disturbance  of 
the  infected  bird. 

Pboteosoma  Grassi,  Labbe. — The  parasite  imdergoes  its  entire 
cycle  of  development  within  the  red  blood  corpuscle,  the  youngest 
form  appearing  within  the  corpuscle  as  an  approximately  round 
refractive  body,  resembling  a  small  vacuole.  As  it  grows  it  acquires 
black  pigment  granules,  formed  from  the  hsemoglobin  surrounding 
it.  The  larger  pigmented  bodies  vary  considerably  in  shape,  and 
though  they  often  present  short  blunt  processes,  amoeboid  move- 
ments are  not  evident.  The  pigm^t,  in  the  form  of  fine  black  gran- 
ules, is  usually  collected  into  a  loose  clump,  situated  near  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  body.  The  growing  organism,  at  first  located  in  any 
part  of  the  corpuscle,  comes  to  occupy  one  extremity,  the  nucleus 
being  displaced  from  its  normal  situation  into  the  other  end,  usually 
assuming  a  i>osition  with  its  long  axis  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that 
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of  tL©  corpuBcle*  All  phases  in  the  process  of  reprodnetioii  may  be 
obeerved  in  specimens  of  blood  freshly  drawn  from  the  peiipWral 
circulation.  The  parasite  assames  an  approximately  round  oailiue, 
the  pigment  being  collected  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  centre.  Id- 
dentations  at  rei^^lar  interrals  appear  abont  the  margin  and  give 
the  body  somewhat  the  appearauce  of  a  rosette.  Situated  near  the 
periphery  is  a  circle  of  minute  refractive  dots,  each  one  midwav 
between  two  of  the  indentations.  These  indentationa,  exteu^liiii; 
towards  the  centre  as  radially  arranged  striationSj  become  mow 
marked  and  divide  the  organism  into  a  variable  number  (rongUr 
speaking,  five  to  twenty)  of  small  bodies  which  assume  a  ciit^nkr 
ouUioe,  The  strniua  of  the  containing  corpuscle  is  often  somewhui 
decolorized^  and  the  nucleus  is  crowded  into  one  end.  Finally,  there  j 
la  a  dissolution  of  the  rim  of  the  corpuscle  stilt  remaimng,  and  tbafl 
segments  are  set  free  in  tlie  blood  plasma  ready  to  enter  again  red  ^ 
corpuscles. 

The  use  of  certain  stains*  notably  methyleDo  blue,  gives  xm  infbr- 
mation  concerning  the  internal  stntetnre  of  the  parasite.     The  small 
non-pigmented  bodies  stain  at  the  periphery,  the  central  {>ortio& 
remaining  almost  completely   nncolored.     Within  can  be  demoi-fl 
Rtrated,  by  special  methods  of  stftining,  particles  of  chromatin.    lo 
the  larger  forms  the  whole  body  takes  a  fairly  deep  stain  with  methv-  ^ 
lene  blue  and  assumes  a  granular  appearance*    The  segmenting  bod-fl 
les  correspond  in  size  to  the  largest  of  the  full-grown  forms  and  stain    -* 
deeply ;  the  chromatin  divides  into  a  variable  number  of  parts,  on« 
for  each  segment  formed*     When  the  process  of  segmentatioD  Iiaa 
almost  reat^hed  completion  the  body  consists  of  a  number  of  approii- 
mately  round,  clear  areas  surrounded  by  more  dee]dy  stained  proto- 
plasm, while  within  the  clear  spaces  may  be  seen  minute  spe<!ks  wboN 
staining-reaction  shows  them  to  be  chromatin;  they  coirespond  to  the 
refractive  dots  of  the  fresh  ba<iy* 

In  addition  to  the  full-grown  organism  corresponding  in  size  to  th^ 
segmenting  bodies  there  are  found  much  larger  form^  diiitetiiliiib* 
the  containiug  eorpuscle  and  at  times  earning  the  extrusion  of  its 
nucleus.  They  are  less  refractive  than  the  more  common  smaller 
bodies  and  in  stained  specimens  remain  almost  completely  iinoolofed. 
They  are  apparently  not  destined  to  segment,  but,  as  will  b©  aeeii, 
undergo  a  prooess  known  as  flagellation* 

HALTERmruM  DANaEWSKY,  LabW.—Tlie  youngest  forms  resemhie 
those  of  the  proteosoma*  The  organism  as  it  grows  becomes  dtswB 
out,  and  pigment  granules  are  seen  scattered  in  its  substance.  B 
lies,  as  an  elongated  body,  along  one  side  of  the  nncleus  of  the  «>ii- 
taining  corpuscle  and,  as  it  increases  in  si^,  curves  around  the  hn* 
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ends  of  the  nucleus,  thus  assuming  a  crescentic  or  halter-shaped  out- 
line. The  protoplasm  of  these  bodies  has  a  somewhat  granular  ap- 
pearance and  takes  a  deep  blue  stain  with  methylene  blue.  A  sharply 
defined,  approximately  round  area  remaining  unstained  stands  out 
prominently.  This  area  contains  chromatin  particles  which  may  be 
demonstrated  by  special  methods  of  staining,  best  by  that  of  Boman- 
owsky,  and  represents  apparently  the  nucleus  of  the  organism. 

Besides  these  deeply  staining  forms,  at  times  in  almost  equal 
abundance,  as  pointed  out  by  Opie,  are  full-grown  bodies  remaining 
almost  completely  unstained,  analogous  with  the  faintly  staining 
bodies  of  proteosoma.  The  middle  portion  of  the  organism  is  an 
almost  untinged  oval  space  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  faintly  sbiiued 
material  containing  the  pigment  granules  and  thickest  at  the  poles, 
where  all  the  pigment  is  freciuently  collected.  It  is  these  bodies 
which  undergo  flagellation. 

Segmentation  is  not  observed  in  the  circulating  blood.  Labbe  has 
found  segmenting  bodies  in  the  bone-marrow  and  spleen  of  the  lark. 
According  to  him,  the  nucleus  of  tlie  parasite  divides  to  form  two 
daughter  nuclei,  each  of  which,  passing  to  one  extremity  of  the  organ- 
ism, divides  into  from  six  to  fifteen  segments. 

Flafjellation. — After  the  blood  is  drawn  certain  of  the  above- 
described  organisms  undergo  a  process  spoken  of  as  flagellation  and 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  long,  actively  motile  filaments  or 
flagella.  The  process  is  in  all  essential  details  the  same  in  both  pro- 
teosoma and  halteridium,  but  can  be  studied  with  the  greater  facilitj^ 
in  the  latter.  If  a  fresh  specimen  of  blood  is  prepared  and  rapidly 
brought  under  the  microscope,  full-grown  bodies  lying  cun-ed  along 
one  side  of  the  nucleus  of  the  corpuscle  are  seen  to  collect  themselves 
into  an  oval,  then  into  a  circular  form.  The  rim  of  the  corpuscle  sur- 
rounding the  parasite  disappears,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  plasma, 
and  a  round  extracellular  body  remains  lying  beside  the  nucleus  of 
the  corpuscle  which  formerly  contained  it.  Very  soon  the  extra- 
cellular body  acquires  an  active  vibratory  motion  as  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  from  two  to  four  or  even  more  active  flagella,  which  have 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  at  its  periphery.  After  a  time  indi- 
vidual flagella  are  not  infrequently  seen  to  become  detached  and  float 
away  continuing  their  active  8eri>entine  movements.  A  very  remark- 
able phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  MacCallum  in  the  halteridium. 
According  to  his  observations,  only  the  palely  staining  non-granular 
bodies  form  flagella.  The  flagella  break  away  from  the  parent  body 
and  seek  the  more  granular  forms  which  are  characterized  by  their 
greater  ability  to  take  up  staining-substances.  Several  may  collect 
about  such  an  organism  and  beat  against  its  body  with  an  active 
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wriggling  motion.     One  finally  projects  itself  iulo  the  organism  ini^ 
is  lost,  merged  in  its  substance.     The  granular  bodies  are»  he  thinkB* 
to  be  regarded  as  female  forms,  the  non-granular  as  male ;  the  dagella 
have  a  epermatozoa-like  action.     After  fertilization  the  body  remaiM 
quiet  for  from  fifteen  to  tweut^i^  minutes.    At  the  eud  of  this  time  & 
conical  process  appears  at  one  point  and  the  body  assumes  an 
elongated  form  with  one  end  bluntly   pointed,   the  other  hanng_ 
attached  to  it  a  spherical  appendage  containing  most  of  the  pigment 
The  organism  is  now  capable  of  very  active  progressive  movemeoti 
which  takes  t»lace  iu  the  direction  of  the  pointed  end  and  is  app 
ently  the  result  of  wavea  of  contraction  passing  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  extremity.     The  movement  is  of  such  force  that  red  cor- 
poscles  or  leucocytes  in  its  i>ath  do  not  obstruct  its  progress*  but  are 
shattered  by  contact  with  the  pointed  emh 

Mdlmdof  Infection, — Conflicting  statemeuts  ate  made  cc>nc 
the  possibility  of  transmitting  hiemcx^ytoEoan  infection  from  one  1 
to  another  by  intravenous  or  snlxrutaueous  inoculation.  Di  Mattel  iu 
a  large  number  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  obtained  negatirtj 
results.  Recent  investigations  made  b>  Boss  in  India  prove  tbal  \ 
mosquito  may  act  as  an  intermediate  host  in  the  transference  of  infers] 
tion  from  one  bird  to  another.  His  first  observations  concerned 
development  of  the  proteosoma  within  the  body  of  moscjuitos  whichf 
had  bitten  birds  infected  with  the  organism.  Examining  moBijuitcis 
which  had  ingested  ijroteosoma-containing  blood  two  days  l:)efore,  h«j 
found  in  or  adjaceut  to  the  muscle  layer  of  the  insect's  stomjif^h 
sharply  outlined  oval  bodies  6  to  7  ,*i  in  diameter,  containing  pig-j 
ment  granules  resembling  those  found  in  the  iutravaficnlar  parasite^l 
These  pigmi^uted  bo*lics  were  observed  in  the  stomach  wall  of  mm-\ 
quitos  fed  ui>on  the  blood  of  birds  containing  proteosoma,  wUi 
they  were  absent  after  the  ingestion  of  normal  blood  or  of  bio 
infected  with  halteridium.  By  examining  mosqmtos  at  varying^ 
intervals  after  feeding  it  was  found  that  these  bodies  gmdnally 
increase  in  size,  Laving  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  iiicreaa«Hl  their 
diameter  three  or  f<mr  times*  The  protophism  becomt^  gnuittlar  a&d 
vacuoles  and  oil-like  droplets  ajq>ear.  The  pigment  granules  dimin- 
ish in  size  and  number,  and  fiuallj  disappeai\  By  tlie  f*)urth  or  fiftii  h 
tlay,  having  assumed  a  spherical  form,  these  bodies  are  W>  to  70  i  xj^ 
diameter  and  have  acquiretl  a  refractive  double  outline,  evideolly  m^ 
resenting  a  resistant  capsule.  They  now  project  as  wart^like  protrn- ■ 
wions  from  the  external  surface  of  the  stomach  into  the  body  cavity  \ 
the  insect.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  these  enca]KsuIati>d  strocvl 
tures  may  rupture  aud  set  free  in  the  body  ca\-ity  great  numbeis  i 
minute,  somewhat  flattened,  spindle-shaped  bodies  12  to  16 
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length  and  about  1  fi  in  breadth.  These  have  no  motility,  but  are 
carried  in  the  body  flaids  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  insect. 

On  examining  the  tissues  in  the  neck  of  the  mosquito,  Boss  has 
found  a  gland,  apparently  overlooked  by  zoologists,  composed  of  cells 
arranged  about  a  branching  duct  which  ox)ens  at  the  extremity  of  the 
proboscis.  He  found  within  the  cells  of  this  gland  in  mosquitos  fed 
about  ten  days  before  upon  the  blood  of  birds  infected  with  proteo- 
soma  the  spindle-shaped  bodies  which  he  calls  germinal  rods.  From 
this  gland  he  thinks  an  irritant  material  is  injected  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  insect,  so  that  the  spindle-shaped  bodies  are  now  in  a 
favorable  position  for  transmission  into  a  new  host. 

These  observations  strongly  suggested  a  possible  method  of  trans- 
mission, and  Boss,  continuing  his  experiments,  attempted  to  transfer 
proteosoma  from  one  bird  to  another  by  the  mediation  of  mosquitos. 
He  allowed  the  insects  to  feed  upon  the  blood  of  an  infected  bird,  and 
after  keeping  them  for  over  a  week,  in  order  that  the  spindle-shaped 
bodies  might  have  time  to  develop,  caused  them  to  bite  birds  previ- 
ously found  to  be  uninfected.  His  results  are  convincing.  Of  twenty.- 
eight  sparrows  so  treated,  twenty-two  became  infected.  He  was  also 
able  to  infect  a  crow  and  four  weaver  birds  with  mosquitos  fed  upon 
the  blood  of  an  infected  sparrow. 

The  Parasite  op  the  Malarial  Fevers.  Synonyms. — Oscillaria 
malaridB,  Laveran;  Haamatozoon  malarise,  Laveran;  Plasmodium 
malaridB,  Marchiafava  and  Oelli:  Hsematophyllum  malarise,  Metch- 
nikoff;  HsBmatomonas  malorisB,  Osier;  H^emamceba  laverani,  Labbe. 

The  discovery  of  a  protozoan  microorganism  whose  development 
within  the  blood  causes  malarial  fever  was  made  in  1880  by  Laveran, 
a  French  military  surgeon  stationed  in  Algiers.  The  existence  of 
colorless  bodies  containing  granules  of  pigment  in  the  blood  of  indi- 
viduals suffering  with  the  malarial  fever  had  long  been  known; 
indeed,  the  description  which  Meckel  gives  of  them  in  1847  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  he  saw  what  has  since  been  proven  to  be  animal  para- 
sites. While  studying  the  pigment  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  with 
malaria,  Laveran  observed  a  pigmented  body  having  at  its  periphery 
motile  filaments  whose  great  activity  suggested  at  once  a  parasitic 
organism.  He  subsecjuently  described  crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies 
containing  x^igment  and  smaller  transparent  non-pigmented  bodies  of 
spherical  sliape,  attached,  as  he  believed,  to  the  surface  of  ihe  red 
blood  corpuscles.  Bicard  confirmed  these  observations,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  parasite  in  its  earliest  stage,  a  minute  clear  body  without 
pigment  granules,  grows  in  a  corpuscle,  and  not  upon  it  as  Laveran 
believed.  For  several  years  the  publications  of  Laveran  attracted  but 
little  attention.     Marchiafava  and  Celli  studied  the  bodies  which  he 
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had  dBseribed,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tkat  they  reprosentod 
degenerative  changes  in  the  red  blood  corpuaclea.  In  1385,  howeTer, 
observing  amteboid  movements  of  the  intraoorpusoular  bodies,  they 
became  convinced  of  their  i>arasitio  nature  and  proi>oeed  for  them  tim 
name  ol  Plasmatlium  malariie. 

Important  coDBiderationH  relating  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  para- 
site and  the  type  of  organism  present  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  clini- 
cal phenomena  of  the  disease  on  the  other,  have  bee©  ix>intc?d  out  hj 
Golgi.  Studying  particularly  the  regularly  intermittent  fevereof  Ui« 
tertian  and  quartan  type,  he  observed  that  the  organisiji  develops  ia 
groups  of  which  all  the  members  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  aaine 
phase  of  development*  The  malarial  paro^tysm  is  coincident  with  the 
reproduction  by  segmentation  of  the  orgjimsms  composing  sucli  a 
group*  He  observed  tlmt  the  para&ite  associated  with  quaAau  fever 
presents  peculiarities  which  aorve  to  diBtinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
tertian  type,  while  with  neither  could  he  demonstrate  the  creecentie 
bodies  descriljed  by  Laveran,  The  cycle  of  development  of  the  quar- 
tan parasite,  he  found,  hat*  a  duration  of  seventj-two  hours,  while  the 
tertian  organism  presenting  distinguishing  morphological  potnli 
develops  in  forty -eight;  and  upon  this  divergence  of  interval  dependi 
the  distinction  between  the  bvo  clinical  types  of  the  regularly  intai^ 
mittent  fevers.  Differential  points  between  the  tertian  and  quartan 
parasites  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  associated  with  the  irregalar 
eetivoautumnal  fever  on  the  other  hand,  were  apparent.  The  obeerr*^ 
tions  of  Laverau  and  Golgi  have  been  confirmed  by  a  very  large  nuai- 
ber  of  observers  in  Italy,  Austria,  Bussia^  India,  Africa,  and  America. 
Councilman,  Osier,  Dock,  Thayer,  and  Hewetson  have  shown  thai 
the  malarial  infections  of  this  country  are  caused  by  the  three  typit 
of  organisms  described  by  the  French  and  Italian  observers, 

For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  the  mahmal  parasite  is  most  readily 
observed  in  specimei^  of  freshly  drawu  blood  examined  while  thu 
organi^^m  is  still  alive.  For  an  hour  or  more  such  preparations  mar 
be  satisfactorily  examined  and  the  morphology  and  vital  phenomena 
of  the  organism  observed.  Additional  information  concerning  ili 
structure  is  obtained  by  the  study  of  dried  blood  films  fixed  by  haal 
or  other  means  and  subsequently  stained.  The  method  of  ataintog 
which  has  been  most  serviceable  is  that  introduced  by  Bomatiovsky, 
and  sijbsequently  modified  by  a  number  of  observers.  S^iecimenJitiv 
stained  in  a  mixture  of  eosin  and  methylene  blue  or,  as  propcead  h^ 
Nochtj  eosin  and  polychrome  methylene  blue.  The  body  of  the  o^ 
ganism  stains  blue,  while  its  chromatin  substance  takes  a  tilao  color. 
A  convenient  method  of  rapidly  staining  the  parasite  for 
has  been  proposed  by  Futcher  and  LazMr*     Smear  preparatioiii 
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immersed  for  one  minnte  in  a  one-fonrtb-i)er-cent.  solution  of  formalin 
in  ninety-five-per-cent.  alcohol.  The  specimens  are  washed  in  water 
and  then  treated  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  with  a  stain  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  saturated  solution  of  thionin  in  fifty-per-cent. 
alcohol  and  five  parts  of  a  two-per-cent.  carbolic-acid  solution.  They 
are  mounted  in  Caoada  balsam. 

Species  of  Parasites. — Golgi  studying  the  regularly  intermittent 
fever  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  tlie  quartan  type,  with  paroxysms 
recurring  every  fourth  day,  was  associated  with  the  presence  of  a 
protozoan  microorganism  which  differs,  morphologically  and  biolog- 
ically, irom  that  observed  with  the  tertian  type.  And  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  organism  causing  the  more  severe  malarial  infections 
with  irregular  febrile  course  differs  markedly  from  the  above-men- 
tioned parasites. 

While  the  great  majority  of  observers  recognize  the  existence  of 
three  readily  distinguishable  parasites,  a  considerable  number,  includ- 
ing Laveran,  believe  that  they  do  not  represent  distinct  species,  but 
are  varieties  of  a  single  polymorphic  organism,  which  under  varying 
conditions  may  assume  various  forms.  They  suggest  that  a  change 
in  season  influences  the  structure  of  the  parasite.  The  impossibility 
of  cultivating  the  organism  outside  of  the  body  deprives  us  of  a  yery 
imi>ortant  method  of  determining  its  specific  identity.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  possible  to  transfer  malarial  infection  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  by  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection  of 
infected  blood.  In  all  such  experiments,  when  performed  with  the 
necessary  precautions,  the  same  variety  of  parasite  as  that  injected 
has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  individual  and  the  type 
of  fever  produced  has  corresponded  to  that  affecting  the  patient  from 
whom  the  infection  was  transferred.  Moreover,  prolonged  obsen^a- 
tion  of  patients  infected  with  one  or  other  form  of  parasite  has  failed 
to  disclose  its  transformation  into  another  variety.  In  fine,  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  at  present  in  favor  of  a  specific  individuality  of 
the  three  forms  mentioned.  For  a  description  of  the  different  species 
of  malarial  parasites  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Malaria 
in  this  volume. 

Flagellation, — Various  oi>inions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  flagellate  bodies  which  differ  but  little  in  the  three  spe- 
cies of  malarial  parasite.  The  phenomenon  of  flagella  formation  oc- 
curs after  the  blood  has  been  drawn  and  subjected  to  the  consequent 
chemical  and  physical  changes.  A  number  of  observers  have  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represents  a  degenerative  or  ago- 
nal process  preceding  the  death  of  the  organism.  The  structure  and 
activity  of  the  flagella  on  the  other  hand  have  led  many  to  believe 
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that  the  proceeg  is  related  in  some  way  to  the  exttmcorporml  exist- 
enoe  of  the  organism*  The  process  exhibited  bv  the  malarial  pari* 
site  does  not  differ  from  that  observed  in  the  gymnostjoridia  of  hirdfiL 
the  bodies  which  develop  flagella  here  as  in  the  bird  differ  from  those 
imdergoing  s^meotatioo,  in  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasite  being 
very  large  forina  which  stain  palely,  iu  the  estivoantnmnal  orgaiufiiQ 
the  crescents  or  ovoid  bodiesi.  The  ohaervations  of  MiK^CaUam  indi- 
cate tJiat  in  the  bird  the  process  represents  a  method  of  fertilization, 
the  free  flagellum  acting  im  the  male  element.  By  analogy  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  tlie  same  process  takes  place  in  man*  Again 
MacCallnm  in  a  case  of  estivoautiimnal  fever  has  seen  a  l!agelliuu 
free  itself  from  a  round  extracellular  body  and  i>6Detrat8  a  secoDil 
organism,  derived  like  the  first  from  a  cmsc-eutic  form,  but  differing 
in  having  its  pigment  collected  iuto  a  central  ring.  Nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  pseudovermicules  of  the  bird  has  been  observ^ed* 

Method  of  Injh'tiOH.^JSnmsroim  experiments  by  Gualdi  and  Anlo- 
lisei,  Di  Mattei,  Eltiug,  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  malarial 
fever  can  be  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another  by  l>oth  in* 
tra venous  and  subcutaneous  injection  of  blood  containing  makrinl 
parasites.  In  every  instam^  in  which  the  in*H?ulated  blood  has  been 
carefully  studied  that  variety  of  orgEinism  with  whicli  the  m^kriil 
patient  supplying  tlie  blotxl  was  infected  has  been  found  in  the  inoc- 
idated  individual  and  the  corresponding  clinical  type  of  fever  haa  been 
reproduced,  Elting  has  recently  shown  that  blootl  containing  onlj 
crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies  does  not  reproduce  the  disease.  He 
inoculated  with  uniform  success  six  individuals  with  blood  containing 
amoeboid  estivoautumual  parasites,  but  in  three  instances  in  which 
blood  containing  only  crescents  and  ovoid  bodies  was  intravenuusly 
injected,  negative  results  were  obtained. 

Until  recently  no  theory  concerning  the  life  of  the  malarial  partp 
site  outside  of  the  human  body  has  been  based  upon  any  satisfaotoir 
data.  The  experimental  investigations  of  Koss  ujion  the  Proteoeaniii 
f>f  the  bird  pointed  very  sti*ongly  to  the  possibility  that  the  mosquitn 
may  act  hs  jin  intermediate  liost  for  the  malarial  ]>arasite.  That 
these  results  may  be  used  in  the  explanation  of  human  infections  i** 
indicated  by  certain  additicmal  faeb*.  Ross  has  found  in  the  stom^ 
wall  of  mosquitos  fed  uixjn  tho  blo«>d  of  individuals  infected  witt 
estivoautumnal  or  tertian  malaria  pigmented  cells  resembling  thoee 
found  after  the  ingestion  of  the  bh)od  of  infected  birds ;  and  BigoAiiU, 
Bastianelli,  and  Grassi  have  confirmed  the  observations  of  Boss«  fisid- 
ing  similar  pigmented  cells  gradually  developing  in  the  stomach  will 
of  mosquitos  of  the  species  Anopheles  claviger  fed  npon  blood  ooxt- 
taining  crescentic  organisms* 
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Apiosoma  Bigeminum,  Smith.  Sytioyiym. — ^Pyrosoma  bigeminum, 
Smith. 

The  disease  of  cattle  known  as  Texas  fever  is  caused  by  an  intra- 
corpuscular  parasite  which  may  be,  provisionally  at  least,  included 
among  the  gymnosporidia.  The  disease,  which  has  a  wide  geograph- 
ical distribution,  being  found  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  parts  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  may  assume  an  acute,  usually  fatal  form,  running 
its  course  in  three  or  four  days  and  characterized  by  fever,  rapid 
destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  hsematuria,  and,  at  autopsy, 
great  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  A  much  milder  chronic  type,  often 
unaccompanied  by  marked  symptoms,  is  associated  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 

The  microorganism  of  Texas  fever  was  discovered  by  Theobald 
Smith,  who  caUed  it  Apiosoma  bigeminum.  In  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles of  animals  affected  with  the  disease  are  found  homogeneous 
pale  bodies  of  a  pyriform  outline,  one  end  being  round,  the  other 
tapering  to  a  point.  Usually  two  such  bodies  are  found  in  the  same 
corpuscle;  they  lie  with  their  pointed  ends  close  together,  but  not 
apparently  in  continuity.  Similar  forms,  though  lacking  the  pear- 
shaped  outline,  occurring  singly  in  the  corpuscle,  exhibit  Jictive  amoe- 
boid movements.  A  nucleus  is  not  evident  in  fresh  specimens,  though 
in  the  rounded  end  of  the  pear-shaped  bodies  a  refractive  spot  is  often 
seen ;  Ziemann  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  chromatin  particles 
having  the  staining-reactions  of  those  of  the  malarial  parasites. 
Intracorpuscular  organisms  are  found  in  much  greater  number  in  the 
blood  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  heart  muscle  than  in  that  of  the 
I)eripheral  circulation.  In  the  chronic  form  of  Texas  fever  the  above- 
described  organisms  are  not  found,  but  minute  coccus-like  bodies, 
often  in  pairs,  are  present  in  the  corpuscles.  The  method  by  which 
the  organism  reproduces  is  not  understo.id,  nor  has  the  relation  of  the 
larger  forms  to  the  coccus-like  bodies  been  demonstrated. 

The  researches  of  Smith  and  Kilborne  have  shown  that  the  disease 
is  transmitted  by  the  cattle  tick — BoophiluH  boris.  The  adult  insect, 
after  living  upon  the  skin  of  an  infected  animal  upon  whose  blood  it 
feeds,  drops  to  the  ground  and  lays  its  eggs.  The  larvre  developing 
from  these  eggs,  attaching  themselves  to  another  animal,  are  capable 
of  transferring  tlie  disease.  Infected  animals  do  not  infect  others  if 
the  ticks  are  carefully  destroyed,  and  numerous  experiments  have 
shown  that  animals  may  be  infected  by  larvae  hatched  artificiaUy  from 
the  eggs  of  ticks  taken  from  diseased  animals.  Tliese  observations 
have  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Koch  in  Africa. 
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V.  Order:  Mtxosporidu. 

The  Myxc5eporidia  are  sporojsoa  possesaiog  an  amoeboid  proto* 
plasmic  body  coutainiDg  a  number  of  nuclei  and  formiuK  spores  bj  i 
procesB  which  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  of  developint^Dt.  Tim 
members  of  this  group  ai^e  parasitic  in  a  variety  of  iuvertel^rate  Alii* 
mala.  Among  vertebrates  tbey  are  coinmou  iu  tishas  (psoroepermi 
of  fishes)  and  give  i-ise  to  tuni(»r-like  formations  injuriouft  to  the  hoit 
Wide»i)read  fatal  epidemics  due  to  myxogp*  iridia  not  infret|u^ifcly 
occur.  The  organism  in  many  cases  lives  within  tUe  cavities  of  hol- 
low organs,  as  the  gall-bladder  or  the  urinary  bladder,  and  is  found 
swimming  freely  or  attached  to  the  ejntheUal  cellsj  while  other  (omn 
occur  in  the  tissues  and  give  rise  to  cysts,  which  are  often  of  eonsidM 
erable  size.  Again,  they  may  penetrate  into  the  tissues  aud^  becom- 
ing diffusely  scattered,  may  produce  an  inflammatory  reaction.  Many 
of  the  mysosporidia,  unlilce  other  sporozoa,  do  not  develop  within 
cells,  but  lie  fi'ee  in  the  tissues,  while  in  certain  cases  develoinnent 
begins  within  a  cell  and  is  eom]>leted  after  d^tructiou  of  the 
ho^t. 

The  method  of  reproduction  of  the  myxosporidia  is  chanicte 
Spore  formation  may  take  place  within  the  cell  body  of  the 
organism  without  cessation  of  its  movements  and  growth.     The  proc* 
ess  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  globular  mass  of  protoplasm  oon- 
taiuing  one  of  the  many  nuclei  present.     This  surrountls  itself  by  i 
delicate  membrane  and  within  are  formed  usually  two  stiores,  whii 
are  more  or  less  regularly  oval  in  outhne  and  are  pronded  with  from 
one  to  four  small  cyst-like  structures  opening  upon  the  surface  at 
or  both  poles.     These  so-called  polar  capsules  contain  a  loug,  deUealo 
filament  which  c^n  be  thrust  forth.     The  spore  enters  the  digestife 
tract  of  a  new  host  and  by  the  rnpture  of  itn  capsula  liberates  ia 
umo^boid  body. 

The  order  contains  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Ourley  distiDgiiiibli 
one  hundred  and  two  species  in  the  fish. 

The  parasite  causing  the  pebrine  disease  of  silk  woniiH  belonge  to 
this  group.  The  ravages  of  this  microorganism,  Ghtgea  bamiyvi^ 
Th<5olaijj  are  indicated  by  the  statement  of  De  Quatrefiigiefl,  thai  & 
loss  suffered  by  France  in  the  thirteen  years  following  18o3  readied 
a  thousand  million  francs,  while  in  Italy,  where  the  diseiine  shoitiy 
after  showed  itself,  the  loss  was  about  twice  that  amount.  The  sporai 
of  the  parasite,  oval  or  j^ear-shaped  refractive  bodies,  smroiiiided  bti 
a  oapsule,  are  ingested  by  the  silk  worm.  TJie  contents  escapinjij  fnm 
the  capsule  as  amoeboid  bodies  infect  the  intestinal  exiithelium 
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the  moscularis  as  well ;  increasing  in  size,  as  with  other  myzosporidia, 
spores  are  formed  within  the  protoplasmic  body  and  finally  become 
jEree  in  the  tissties.  The  parasite  is  distributed  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  body,  and  even  the  egg  of  the  adult  moth  is  infected; 
but  since  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  develop  is  not  lost,  the  disease  is 
transmitted  to  a  new  generation.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of 
Pasteur  the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  checked;  the  silkworms 
or  the  eggs  are  examined  microscopically,  and  only  those  found  to  be 
healthy  are  used  to  produce  a  new  stock. 

An  organism  producing  lesions  of  the  skin  and  internal  organs 
resembling  those  of  tuberculosis  described  by  Bixford  and  Gilchrist 
is  believed  by  Stiles  to  present  closer  analogies  to  the  myxosporidia 
than  to  other  orders. 

CoociDiODES  Tmmttis,  Rixford  and  Gilchrist.— Rixford  and  Gil- 
christ have  reported  two  cases  of  infection  with  a  protozoan  micro- 
organism to  which  they  give  the  name  Coccidiodes  immitis.  The 
disease  occurring  in  California  began  as  a  lesion  of  the  skin  which 
clinically  resembled  tuberculosis.  Subsequently,  neighboring  lymph 
glands  became  involved  and  death  resulted  in  both  cases.  An  au- 
topsy performed  upon  one  of  the  cases  disclosed  nodules  resembling 
tubercles  in  the  lung  and  spleen  and  upon  the  peritoneum.  The 
various  lesions  found  differed  microscopically  from  those  of  tuber- 
culosis only  in  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  while  protozoan  mi- 
croorganisms were  present  in  great  number,  at  times  free  in  the 
tissue,  at  other  times  within  giant  cells.  They  were  numerous  in  the 
pus  from  the  skin  lesions. 

The  full-grown  organism  is  a  spherical  body  15  to  27  At  in  diameter 
enclosed  in  a  conspicuous  double-contoured  capsule.  A  nucleus  has 
not  been  demonstrated.  Beproduction  takes  place  by  repeated  divi- 
sion of  the  protoplasmic  contents  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  small 
bodies  are  formed.  These  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  gradu- 
ally acquire  a  capsule  and  repeat  the  process  of  reproduction.  By 
what  method  they  are  transferred  from  one  host  to  another  is  not 
known. 

•  The  protozoan  microorganism  previously  found  by  Wernicke  in 
similar  skin  lesions  in  a  case  occurring  in  Buenos  Ayres  very  closely 
resembles  that  described  by  Bixford  and  Gilchrist.  This  parasite  is  an 
encapsulated  body  existing  free  in  the  tissues  and  within  the  giant  cells. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  description  which  Wernicke  gives,  it  cannot 
with  certainty  be  identified  with  the  Coccidiodes  immitis,  though  it 
seems  probable  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  same  microorganism. 
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VI.  Obdeb:  Saeoosporidia, 

The  Sarcosporidia  are  oval  or  elongated  organisms  parasitic  within 
the  mtiBcle  fibres  and  reproducing  by  means  of  kidnej-shaped  or  falci- 
form bodiee* 

They  have  been  observed  only  in  vertebrates,  being  present  with 
^eat  frequency  in  sheepi  pigs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  wkili 
several  cases  of  Harcosimridiau  infection  of  man  are  deserit>ed.  The> 
parasite  at  first  develops  within  the  muscle  fibres,  but  later  in  tM 
course  of  the  infection  may,  like  the  myxosporidia,  give  rise  to  <?yrti 
or  to  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  tissues*  In  general  its  pathogenic 
significance  is  slight. 

The  parasite  occurs  within  the  mu.Hcle  fibre  as  an  elongated  tnbubr 
body  with  somewhat  pointed  ends,  tlie  so-cJiUed  Mie8ch€?r'8  or  Bai- 
ney*s  tube.  The  full-grown  forms  are  provided  with  a  cuticle  com- 
posed of  two  layers,  an  outer,  thick  Mid  radially  striated,  and  an 
inner,  thinner  and  homogeneous.  Within  the  cuticle  of  even  the 
youngest  forms  are  seen  a  number  of  round  corpuscles,  each  contohi- 
ing  a  nucleus.  As  they  increase  in  number  thone  more  centrally  sito* 
ated,  aci[uiring  an  enclosing  membrane,  divide  to  form  kidney  or 
sickle-ehapi^d  reproductive  lx>dies.  By  what  method  the  saroosporidis 
pass  from  one  host  to  another  or  how  they  reach  the  muscle  fibrea  m 
not  known;  presumably  they  enter  by  the  digestive  tract  and  hinoe 
migrate  to  the  muscle. 

Sarcosporidia  occurring  in  man  have  been  described  by  saveiiJ 
observers.  Lindemann  and  Rosenberg  have  recorded  cases  in  whkli 
bodies  resembling  sarcosporidia  formed  tumor-like  structures  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart  or  upon  its  valves*  but  from  the  description 
which  they  have  given  it  is  by  no  means  ceitain  that  they  were  deal* 
ing  with  genuine  sarcosporidia.  Bjirtulis  has  described  a  case  of  mol- 
tiple  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  of  the  abdomuial  wall  in  a  Sudanefle, 
Within  the  wall  of  tbe  large  liver  abscesses  twisted  tubules  surrounded 
by  a  cuticle  and  containing  ni^merons  round  corpuscles  were  obserrsd 
lying  in  the  connective  tissue.  In  the  wall  of  the  muscle  abscess  wew 
oval  and  round  structures  filled  with  round  or  sickle-sharked  bodiat 
and  in  the  interfibriUar  tissue  of  the  muscle  were  seen  large  cysts 
Miescher*s  tubules  containing  round,  oval,  and  eickle-ehaped 
enclosed  within  a  thick  cuticle*  In  the  laryngeal  muscle  of  a  maiT 
Barbaran  and  Saint-Kemy  found  sarcosporidia  within  the  musdo 
fibres.  These  parasites  were  typical  in  form  and  belong,  aocotding 
to  the  authors,  to  the  species  Mlesclveria  murl^  frefiuently  seen  in  tte 
muscles  of  domestic  animals,  as  cattle  and  sheep. 
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m.  Class:  Mastigophora. 

The  Mastigophora  include  a  very  large  number  of  organisms  of 
preat  diversity  of  structure,  whose  common  characteristic  is  the  pos- 
session of  one  or  more  flageUa.  The  organisms  of  this  group  having 
\  parasitic  existence  are  few  in  number  and  belong  to  the  order  Fla- 
^ellata,  whose  members  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
uore  flagella  situated  upon  the  anterior  end.  The  cell  body  is  usually 
3val  or  pear-shaped,  rarely  more  spherical  or  much  elongated.  An 
Ulterior  end  is  distinguishable,  the  flagella  being  directed  forward  in 
locomotion.  The  lateral  situation  of  an  orifice  into  which  food  is 
taken  or  of  an  additional  flagellum  or  of  some  other  structure  distin- 
a^ishes  a  ventral  from  a  dorsal  surface.  Certain  forms  possess  in 
Guldition  to  flagella  a  motile  organ,  the  so-called  undulatory  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  a  sheet  of  protoplasm  attached  along  the  surface 
of  the  cell  body  and  capable  of  wave-like  movements. 

Certain  members  of  the  groups  are  provided  with  a  mouth  and  can 
ingest  solid  particles;  others,  including  the  parasitic  forms,  obtain 
their  nutriment  by  absorbing  soluble  material  from  the  fluid  medium 
about  them.  Reproduction  usually  takes  place  by  simple  binary 
fission  or  by  the  formation  after  the  conjugation  of  two  individuals  of 
a  large  number  of  reproductive  bodies  within  a  capsule.  In  certain 
instances  the  two  individuals  which  take  part  in  the  process  of  conju- 
gation are  unlike  and  may  be  distinguished  as  male  and  female 
elements. 

Parasitic  flagellata  are  occasionally  found  in  the  hollow  organs, 
the  intestine,  vagina,  or  urinary  bladder  of  vertebrates.  Others  are 
parasitic  in  the  blood  plasma.  Grassi  recognizes  among  the  flageUata 
five  families  each  of  which  includes  parasitic  species.  His  classifica- 
tion, as  will  be  pointed  out,  is  defective  in  certain  details,  but  forms 
a  convenient  method  of  grouping. 

I.  Familt:  Ceboomonas. 

The  group  is,  according  to  Grassi,  composed  of  organisms  whose 
posterior  extremity  is  narrow  and  tapering,  at  times  bifid;  several 
flagella  are  attached  to  the  anterior  end.  Certain  flagellate  organisms 
found  in  the  human  bladder  and  intestine  have  been  classified  in  this 
family;  under  the  name  Boho  lu^nai^ius  Kunstler  has  described  an 
organism  with  an  anterior  rounded  end,  to  which  are  attached  two 
flagella,  and  a  posterior  tapering  extremity.  He  demonstrated  it  in 
the  freshly  passed  urine  of  a  patient  with  pyelitis  following  cystotomy. 
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In  the  dischargeB  of  two  patients,  one  suffering  with  typhoid  lever, ' 
the  other  with  cholera,  Davaine  (1854)  discovered  an  organiam  of 
similar  shape  provided  with  but  one  flagellum  and  gave  to  it  the  name 
Cermmovas  hmninm.  In  one  hundred  cases  of  diarrhuta  Grtsii 
found  similar  organiBms  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Monocercommoi 
homiiikj  placing  them  in  the  family  Cercomonaa.  At  the  anterior 
end,  according  to  his  description,  are  three  or  four  flagelia,  one  o| 
which  is  directed  backward  The  parasite^  however,  belongs  to  tho 
iamily  Trichomonadidea,  since  it  is  evident  that  Grassi  mistook  the 
undalutory  membrane  characteristie  of  this  group  for  a  flageUua 
directed  backward.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  many  pansitei 
which  have  been  believed  to  belong  to  the  family  Cercomonas  are  la 
reality  trichomonadSj  the  .details  of  their  structure  havijig  been  in- 
correctly observed  or  interpreted  and  the  existence  of  organisms 
having  the  characteristics  assigued  by  Grassi  to  the  oercomonads  h 
doubtful 

Flagellate  organisms  described  as  cercomonads  were  found  by  Kaor 
nenberg  in  the  sputum  of  tw^o  individuals  suffering  with  gangrene  o( 
the  lung  and  in  one  case  were  found  at  autopsy  in  the  gangrenoiis 
cavity^  Streng  has  made  a  similar  observation  in  three  casee.  LilM 
ten  described  cercomonads  in  the  pleural  exudate  of  a  case  of  pnemmo 
thorax,  and  Koos  has,  he  thinks,  observed  them  in  the  exudate  of  a^ 
jmtrid  pleurisy  caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  Ittog  cavity* 

n.   FaHIXY:  LoPHOMONADmEA, 

The  members  of  this  group  closely  resemble  the  oeireoni(^adivj 
according  to  Grassi,  both  in  form  and  in  the  possession  of 
attached  to  the  rounded  eiuh     Tlie  distinctive  feature,  he  statan^ 
in  the  number  of  flageHa,  which  here  is  large;  while  with  the  ceireo- 
raouads  it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four.    No  parBsites  of  preeeDi 
interest  belong  to  the  family. 


m.  Family:  Meoastomidea. 


^2^ 


As  defined  by  Grassi,  the  family  contains  organisms  characterised 
by  a  bifld  posterior  end  and  a  deep  concavity  upon  the  ventral  surlitt 
near  the  anterior  end.  To  this  group  belongs  an  organism,  the  Mig* 
astoma  entericum,  found  in  the  intestine  of  man  and  of  cert&iii  loncf 
animals. 

Megastoma  ENTEBiruH,  Grassi.  Synonifms.^CercomonjBs  iutm* 
tiualis,  Lambl;  Heiamita  duodenalis,  Da%aine ;  Dimorphua  murit^ 
Grasai;  Megastoma  intestinale,  Blanchard;  Lambliii  intastismtid, 
Blaochard. 
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The  x>arasite  was  first  observed  by  Lambl  (1859)  in  the  mucous 
discharges  of  a  child  suffering  with  diarrhoea;  he  identified  it  with 
that  described  by  Davaine  and  gave  it  the  name  Cercomonas  intesti- 
nalis,  but  it  is  evident  from  his  description  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  different  organism.  Grassi  subsequently  described  the  same  para- 
site and  gave  it  the  name  Megastoma  entericum.  It  is  parasitic  in 
the  intestine  of  the  mouse,  rat,  rabbit,  cat,  dog,  sheep,  and  man,  and 
is  usually  found  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 

The  organism,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  cuticle,  is  pear-shaped,  its 
posterior  end  tax)ering  to  a  point.  Near  the  anterior  end,  upon  the 
ventral  surface,  occupying  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  body, 
is  a  deep  excavation,  kidney-shaped  in  outline,  with  a  well-defined 
margin  which  posteriorly  forms  a  slight  projection.  By  means  of 
this  excavation  the  body  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  an  epithelial 
cell.  Four  pair  of  flagella  are  present ;  one  arises  from  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  excavation,  two  from  the  projection  of  its  posterior 
margin,  the  fourth  from  the  posterior  extremity.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  within  the  cell  are  two  vesicular  structures  united  by 
a  narrow  band  and  believed  to  represent  a  nucleus.  The  parasite 
assuming  an  oval  form  occasionally  appears  in  the  dejections  as  an 
encapsulated  body.  Doubtless  human  lieings  are  infected  by  ingest- 
ing cysts,  evacuated  by  the  mouse  or  other  animal. 

Although  the  Megastoma  entericum  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
the  stools  of  individuals  suffering  with  diarrhoea,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  bears  an  etiological  relation  to  the  pathological  process.  In 
animals  it  occurs  in  the  normal  intestine.  Miiller  has  found  the  par- 
asite in  the  healthy  human  intestine,  at  times  covering  large  areas  of 
the  jejunal  surface  as  a  thin  membrane.  Moritz  and  Holtz  have 
investigated  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  and  have  found  it  in  the 
evacuations  of  healthy  as  well  as  of  diseased  individuals,  and  more 
frequently  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  thirty  autopsies  made  by 
them,  in  eight  the  duodenum  contained  the  parasite.  Since  it  occurred 
without  any  lesion  of  the  intestine  they  believe  that  it  has  no  patho- 
genic importance. 

IV.  Family:  TnioHOMONADroEA. 

As  Trichomonadidea  are  designated  flagellata  with  a  posterior 
tapering  extremity  and  an  anterior  end  to  which  are  attached  several 
flagella  while  an  undulatory  membrane  is  present  along  the  surface. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  human  vagina,  bladder,  and  intestine. 
Many  of  the  flagellate  parasites  found  in  these  organs  and  described 
under  other  names  are  probably  trichomonads,  but  identification  from 
the  descriptions  given  by  their  observers  is  frociuently  impossible. 
Vol.  XIX.— 51 
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Trichomonab  VaginaUb,  Donne. —The  Tricliotoonas  vagmalis  w» 
dlBcoTered  by  Donne  (1SB7)  in  the  viiginal  secretiond  of  womeiL  Tk» 
organiBm  18  longer  tUau  it  m  broad,  measuring  15  to  25  ,ii  m  lea^ 
und  7  to  15  /i  in  breadth,  and  one  eud  being  rounded,  the  other 
pointsd,  is  usimllj  described  as  having  the  outUfie  of  an  appk  seed. 
Attached  to  the  rounded  end  and  arising  close  together  ftre  torn 
flagella  which  miiy  move  so  actively  that  they  are  distiugiaiahed  with 
difficulty.  Extending  backwards  from  the  point  of  attachment  abotit 
hidf  the  length  of  the  body  is  a  delicate^  very  actively  motile  undi* 
bting  membrane  which  has  lieen  mistaken  for  a  row  of  cilia  or  fora 
flagellum  directed  backward.  The  posterior  end  is  at  times  pfo- 
longed  into  a  tail-like  process.  An  ectoearc  aud  an  endt*sarc  areiii- 
diBtinctly  distinguiHliable,  the  latter  centainiDg  at  times  vacuoles  and 
liighly  refractive  graoulee.  The  organism  is  ca|>able  of  protrudittg 
very  short  pseiidoijoclia.  By  treatment  with  acetic  acid  or  by  tint 
nee  of  staiuB  a  nucleus  contaiDiug  a  nucleolua  may  be  demonstrated. 

The  organism  is  fouud  witli  great  frequenc}'  in  the  vaginal  eecre^ 
tioDs  of  both  pregnant  and  non-pregnant  women.  Kolliker  and  Soeii* 
zoni  demoDstrated  its  jjresence  in  the  vagina  of  over  one-half  thft 
women  whom  they  examined  during  pregnancy  and  in  as  large  a  pro> 
portion  of  those  who  were  not  pregnant,  HauBsmann  found  the  piP- 
asite  in  thirty-seven  of  two  huodretl  pregnant  women  and  forty  tiiiiil 
in  one  hundred  w^omen  who  were  not  pregnant.  These  obserTers  hafe 
shown  that  trichomonads  occur  only  in  the  acid  vaginal  secretiouaid 
frequently  in  those  that  contiiin  mucua  and  leucocytes  in  consid^mbk 
quantity ;  while  they  found  them  absent  in  alkaline  secretions  ooop 
taining  neither  mucus  nor  leucocytes.  It  iifl  improbable,  however* 
that  the  organism  is  the  cause  of  the  luHammatory  condition  witb 
which  it  may  \m  associated,  since  although  it  fre<|ueotljr  occurs  in  thf 
discharges  accomi>anying  gonorrhrea  or  other  conditionjs  in  whii^b 
iuiiammation  of  the  vaginid  tract  exists,  in  many  instances  of  eneb 
conditions  it  is  al>sent. 

Trichomonads  in  the  urine  have  been  observed  in  three  instanaee. 
Marchand  described  the  first  case,  that  of  a  man  age<l  sixty  ^exm, 
suffering  with  a  fistula  of  the  perineum.  Pus  appeared  suddeulv  ia 
the  urine,  and  it  w^as  thought  possible  that  rupture  hnd  taken  phict 
into  the  bladder.*  In  the  urine  in  associatiou  with  nuraerous  cocci 
and  baoiUi  were  flagellate  organisms,  provided  with  an  undnlatoi^ 
membrane  and  resembliugi  if  not  identical  with,  the  Trichomonas 
vaginalis  of  Donne.  In  the  freshly  passed  urine  of  a  man,  Miuia 
demonstrated  similar  organisms  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  cathoter 
convinced  himself  that  th^y  came  from  the  urethra  anil  not  from  Ibi 
bkdder.     In  the  vagina  of  the  patient's  wife  he  waa  ftbld  to  deiooo* 
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strate  the  presence  of  the  TrichomoDas  vaginalis  and  concluded  that 
he  had  found  the  source  of  the  infection.  Dock  found  in  the  urine  of 
a  man  suffering  with  cystitis  of  obscure  etiology  trichomonads  agree- 
ing in  structure  with  those  of  the  vagina.  They  were  x>A]^cularly 
abundant  in  certain  solid  particles  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
desquamated  epithelium.  Dock  was  inclined  to  regard  the  organism 
as  the  cause  of  the  cystitis  with  which  it  was  associated ;  in  the  cases 
of  Marchaud  and  Miura,  however,  its  pathogenicity  was  by  no  means 
established. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  much  obscurity  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  many  of  the  flagellate  organisms  found  in  the 
intestinal  evacuations.  The  existence  of  the  family  Cercomonas,  a^ 
defined  by  Orassi,  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  tne 
organisms  described  as  cercomonads  are  in  reality  trichomonads 
whose  undulatory  membrane  has  been  overlooked  or  erroneously 
interpreted.  The  description  given  by  Marchand  and  by  Zunker  of 
organisms  found  by  them  in  the  stools  indicate  that  tliey  studied  par- 
asites resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Trichomonas  vaginalis, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  any  of  the  species  which 
have  become  established.  Nevertheless,  Leuckart,  although  doubt- 
ing the  complete  accuracy  of  these  descriptions,  has  erected  the  species 
Trichomonas  intestinalis  to  include  them.  In  over  one  hundred  cases 
of  diarrhoea  Grassi,  as  previously  mentioned,  found  a  flagellate  organ- 
ism to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cercomonas  horainis.  Its  body  was 
pear-shaped  and  provided  with  three  or  four  flagoUa  arising  from  the 
rounded  end,  while  along  one  side  was  an  undulating  structure  which 
he  believed  to  be  a  flagellum  arising  near  the  others,  but  directed 
backward  parallel  with  the  surface.  In  view  of  subseciuent  observa- 
tions it  is  evident  that  he  descril)e(l  the  undulatory  membrane  char- 
acteristic of  the  trichomonads.  In  the  stools  of  a  patient  with  carci- 
noma of  the  stomach  and  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
intestine  May  found  a  flagellate  organism  i)rovided  with  an  undula- 
tory membrane  and  gave  it  the  name  Cercomonas  coli  hominis. 
Neither  May  nor  Roos,  who  encountered  similar  organisms,  identify 
their  parasites  with  the  trichomonads.  Knise  and  Pas(iuale,  how- 
ever, include  in  this  group  similar  flagellate  ])arasites  which  they 
found  associated  with  diarrlutal  conditions  whose  etiology  varied 
considerabl}'.  In  the  dejections  of  a  t.vphoid-fever  patient  and  of 
five  patients  with  enteritis  Janowski  fouud  t^chomonads  agreeing  in 
structure  with  the  Trichomonas  vaginalis  of  Donne,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  parasite  observed  by  him  was  identical  with 
the  vaginal  organism,  and  with  similar  bodies  fouud  in  the  urine. 
Trichomonas  hominis  he  regards  as  an  appropriate  name. 
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Wliari  has  been  said  concerning  the  patbogeoic  sigmfictaoo 
Megasloma  eotericum  i^  applicable  to  the  trichomoLiadB  of  Ihe  i 
tine.  Althougb  the  parasite  is  not  infrequently  found  in  Ibe  diar* 
rbcBal  discharges  of  indiTidimls  affected  with  a  variety  of  60iiiliti0iMf 
for  example,  typhoid  fever,  acute  and  chronic  enteritis,  Ibere  im  fto 
evidence  that  it  beam  an  etiological  relation  to  the  pathological  proc- 
ess, and,  indeed,  tlie  variety  of  the  assmiateil  conditions  U 
such  a  view.  Orassi,  in  studying  a  large  number  of  cases^  fottod  1 
ellate  organisms  most  frei|uently  in  the  acute  dtarrhcBU^ 
upon  indiscretions  in  diet,  and  at  times  was  able  to  demonstrmle  tluir 
presence  in  great  numbers  in  the  tluid  evacuations  prodoced  bj  Ike 
administration  of  purgatives.  Nevertheless,  it  is  juBt  poembla  llifll 
tlie  parasite  when  very  abundant  may,  as  has  been  saggeetixl^  \ 
bate  or  prolong  a  diarrhoea  already  established^ 

V*  Family:  TmTAJJosonATA. 

The  group  is  composed  of  organisms  provided  with  an  audi 
membrane  attached  along  the  body  surface  aud  having  n  sitigto 
gellum  at  one  end  apparently  in  continuity  witli  tli©  membmii&  !!• 
family  includes  a  number  of  organismB  fouud  free  in  the  blood  plaaoM 
of  a  variety  of  vertebrate  animals. 

The  Herjictomonm  kumti,  Kent,  discovered  by  Osier  in  the  blood 
of  rata  is  an  elongated  organism  of  small  sijce,  1  to  2  ri  broad  aiid  Si 
to  30  ;*  long,  pointed  at  one  end  and  provided  with  a  dagelluia  it  Ibn 
other*  Along  the  surface  is  an  nndulatory  membrana.  Thi>  Thffnh 
fioBoma  sinignifuM,  of  larger  si^  and  closely  reaembliBg  ii«  ia  fond 
in  the  blood  of  frngn,  tortoises,  tisli,  iind  birds*  An  iiiidtilatDrT 
membrane  in  continuity  with  a  dfigelhim  at  on©  end  ia  spi 
attiiched  to  the  botly  surface.  Those  organisms  are  pnnudlic 
apparently  healthy  animals. 

A  disefL^e  of  liorses,  mules,  and  camels  occnrring  in  India  md 
Burraah  is  caused  by  an  organism,  discovered  by  £vans»  tlie  TVjp^ 
numma  evaml,  resembling  closely  the  trypannsoma  of  rmts*  llui 
affection^  known  as  Sitrm  dwmj^e,  is  associated  witli  fever  and  *i^«>«i**^ 
and  is  freciuently  fatah  A  similar  condition,  known  as  X€tymm  or 
Tmise  Fbj  disease,  affecting  horses,  asses,  cattle,  d^yga,  and  olte 
animals,  occurs  in  Africa  and  is  characterized  by  fever,  BubciitBiiecMi 
cedema,  emaciation,  with  moderate  ansemia;  it  ruiiii  tta  eanrae  in  i 
few  days  to  several  months  and  is  usually  fatal.  Bruce  haa  fond 
constantly  in  the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  the  disease  ma  Oftg^ 
ism  possessing  an  nndulatory  membrane  ai«  well  as  ft  fljiipllaB* 
Koch  thinks  that  nagaua  is  identical  with  surra  disease  and  ii  i 
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by  a  parasite  of  ideDtical  structure.  Kauthack,  however,  who  has 
recently  studied  nagana,  while  confirming  and  extending  the  observa- 
tions of  Bruce,  does  not  think  that  with  the  insufficient  evidence 
available  the  two  organisms  can  be  identified. 

Nagana  may  be  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another  by  subcu- 
taneous inoculation  with  infected  blood.  Bruce  has  shown  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  blood- 
sucking insect,  the  tsetse  fiy,  Glos^itia  morsitans,  Westwood.  He 
was  able  to  infect  healthy  animals  by  causing  them  to  be  bitten  by 
tsetse  flies  obtained  from  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  was  preva- 
lent. According  to  his  observations,  the  parasite  apparently  does 
not  undergo  development  in  the  body  of  the  insect  as  does  the  mala- 
rial organism  in  the  mosciuito,  but,  obtained  from  an  infected  animal, 
is  transferred  to  a  second  individual  which  is  subsequently  bitten. 

IV.  ClaBB:  Infusoria. 

The  Infusoria  form  a  very  large  group  of  protozoa  whose  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  the  i>ossession  of  numerous  short  vibratile 
processes  or  cilia  arranged  in  bands  or  distributed  over  the  entire 
body. 

The  members  of  the  group  present  the  greatest  diversity  and 
complexity  of  structure  found  among  the  protozoa.  The  bcxly  varies 
greatly  in  form  and  may  be  ovoid,  kidney-shapeil,  trumi)et-shaped, 
vase-like,  etc.  Infusoria  ai^e  not  infrequently  provided  with  a 
stalk  by  which  they  may  be  fixed  to  some  object  or  to  one  another, 
forming  aggregations  or  colonies.  The  organism  is  surrounded 
by  a  cuticle,  i)erforate<l  by  numerous  oi>enings  for  the  cilia,  which 
are  elongated  ])rocesseH  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  arrangement  of 
the  cilia  ui)on  the  surface  varies  considerably  and  may  be  used  as  a 
convenient  l)a8is  of  claHHifimtiou.  Certain  parasitic  forms  have  no 
mouth  for  the  ingestion  of  solid  fiMul  ])Hrtieles,  but  obbiin  their 
nutriment  by  absorption  of  material  disHolved  in  the  fluid  medium 
about  them.  In  most  cjises,  however,  near  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body  is  an  oi>ening  or  mouth  frtMiuently  surroundeil  by  a  si)ecial  cir- 
cle of  cilia,  so  arranged  lis  to  direct  solid  particles  into  it;  the  mouth 
is  in  communication  with  a  short  gullet.  In  many  instances  at  the 
opposite  ]>ole  is  an  anal  opening.  Within  the  cell  lK>dy  are  usually 
seen  one  or  two  contractile  vacuoles. 

Infusoria  with  few  exceptions  possess  two  nuclei,  each  of  which 
is  characterized  by  certain  quite  constant  features.  A  large  oval 
irregular  or  elongated  boily  which  often  stains  homogeneously  is 
spoken  of  as  a  megaimvUHS ;  it  divides  directly  by  a  simjde  process 
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of  constriction.     Almost  all  species  poasesa  a  second  smaller  bodj, 
the  microHudem,  in  which  division  is  aeoonipliahed  by  a  series  at 
kiiryokinetie   stages.     In  8ome  species  the  megaoncleos  imdeifoas 
repeated  division  so  that  minnte  particles  of  chromatin  ure  acatten^^ 
diflfusely  throughout  the  cell  body.  H 

Eeproduction  by  traosverse  biliary  fissiou  is  almost  universal.  In 
certain  species  spore  formation  takes  place;  the  organism,  becooibg 
encysted,  tlivides  into  a  number  of  bodies,  each  of  which  surronmb 
itself  by  a  protective  covering.  In  some  sjiecies  conjugation  has  beea 
observed  to  precede  reproductive  diviiiion.  Of  especial  interest  is 
form  of  conjugation  or  fertilizatiou  occasionally  observed  in  w 
the  micronucleua  of  two  imlividuals  in  teinpnrarv  union  divides 
karyokinesis  into  several  parts,  and  ou©  fi-oin  each  organism,  paasiJ^ 
into  the  body  of  the  other,  fuses  with  a  part  which  has  pemmuted 
stationar>  ;  the  essential  feature  of  the  proceas  is  an  interchangie  of 
the  chromatin  material  of  tlie  miernnuclei. 

One  group  of  infusoria  forming  the  order  Acinetaria  is  not  rftoog* 
nizable  in  the  adult  slate  as  ciliate  organismtj,  since  eilia  are  present 
only  at  an  early  stage  of  develo])meDt,     The  full-grown  forms  a: 
provided  with  complicated  prehensile  organs  or  tentricles*     Using 
arrangement  of  cilia  as  a  convenient  basis  of  classi6cation,  the  remaiih 
ing  members  of  the  class  may  be  grouped  into  four  orders ; 

I.  Holotricha,  with  cilia  over  the  entire  body* 

n.  Heterotricha,  with  cilia  over  the  entire  body^  but  with  a  sp? 
cial  set  about  the  mouth  stronger  than  the  rest, 

nL  Hypotricha,  whose  cilia  are  limited  Ui  the  veutral  surfuoe. 

IV.  Peritricha,  with  ciUa  arranged  in  a  spiral  band  about  tin 
body* 

Of  greatest  medical  interest  is  the  Balantidium  coli,  a  widely  dii- 
tribnted  parasite  belonging  to  the  order  Heterutricha,  Two  simikr 
organisms  found  like  it  in  tbe  human  intestine  have  been  recentlT 
described- 

BALANTmruM  CoLi,  Malmsten,     *9y /a///// w.— Paramecium  colL 

The  Balantidium  coli  was  observed  by  Malm^^ten  (1857)  in  the 
mucous  discharges  of  an  individual  who,  after  having  passed  throogk 
an  attack  of  cholera  two  years  before,  had  eubsefiuently  suffi^red  witl 
diarrhoea.  It  has  since  lieen  not  infretiuently  found  in  diarrboal 
discharges  associated  with  a  variety  of  intestiLial  conditions.  Ii4 
usual  seat  is  the  diseasetl  colon,  and  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Ha 
mucus  discharged.  Leuckart  has  shown  that  an  infusorial  organiaiu 
of  identical  stnicture  is  almost  constantly  found  in  the  large  inlettiiii 
of  pigR,  find  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  i!ie  infadtoii 
is  d©rive<l  from  this  source.     Grassi  and  Calandruccfio,  however,  wrt 
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not  able  to  infect  themselveB  by  the  ingestion  of  encysted  balantidia 
from  the  pig. 

The  organism  is  of  oval  form,  slightly  more  pointed  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  and  is  everywhere  covered  by  cilia  which  are 
arranged  in  parallel  rows  passing  from  one  to  the  other  pole  and  giv- 
ing the  surface  a  striated  api>earance.  An  endosarc  and  an  ectosarc 
are  readily  distinguishable.  Near  the  anterior  or  slightly  tai)ering 
end  is  a  funnel-shaped  mouth  surrounded  by  cilia  which  are  larger 
than  those  elsewhere;  it  communicates  with  a  short  oesophagus  and 
at  the  posterior  extremity  is  an  anal  opening.  Within  the  endosarc 
is  a  large  kidney-shaped  meganucleus  and  near  by  a  micronucleus. 
Two  contractile  vacuoles  are  usually  present. 

According  to  Leuckart,  the  Balantidium  coli  of  pigs  reproduces 
by  transverse  fission.  In  the  faeces  of  this  animal  occur  encysted 
forms,  round  bodies  provided  with  a  protective  capsule. 

In  the  pig  the  parasite  is  found  in  the  normal  faeces,  but  in  man 
it  occurs  in  fluid  or  soft  diarrhoeal  discharges.  It  is  improbable, 
however,  that  the  organism  is  the  etiological  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  diarrhoea  with  which  it  is  associated.  Mitter,  in  twenty-eight 
oases  collected  from  the  literature,  found  considerable  diversity  in 
the  concomitant  intestinal  lesions,  among  which  were  those  of  typhoid 
fever,  tropical  dysentery,  ankylostoma  dysentery,  diarrhoea  accom- 
X>anying  nephritis,  and  carcinoma  of  the  rectum — conditions  adequate 
to  explain  the  intestinal  disturbance.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  to 
establish  l\  constant  relationship  between  the  severity  of  the  diarrhoea 
and  the  number  of  organisms  present.  The  Balantidium  coli  is 
apparently  an  accidental  parasite  which  finds  favorable  conditions  of 
growth  in  the  diseased  intestine.  * 

Jakoby  and  Schandinn  have  very  recently  described  two  previ- 
ously unobserved  infusoria  found  in  the  diarrhoeal  discharges  of  a 
man  tliirty  years  of  age.  In  his  evacuations  were  also  present  both 
anguillula  and  ankylostoma  eggs.  As  Balantidium  mimiiuvi  they 
describe  an  organism  whose  diameters  are  about  one-third  those  of 
the  Balantidium  coli.  Other  points  of  difference  are  the  structure  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  a  narrow  canal  extending  backward  more  than 
one-half  the  body  length,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cilia.  The  lat- 
ter do  not  form  longitudinal  rows,  but  are  irregularly  distributed 
upon  the  surface.  More  than  one  contractile  vacuole  is  not  present. 
The  Balantidium  miuutum  was  found  in  a  second  case,  observed 
shortly  after  its  discovery  in  the  first. 

Associated  with  the  Balantidium  minutum  in  the  case  first  observed 
waa  a  second  infusorial  species  to  which  Jakoby  and  Schandinn  give 
the  name  Nyctothei-us  faha.     Its  body  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
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the  Balantidium  coli ;  it  is  flattened  from  above  downwards  and  has  a 
kidney-abaped  otitliue,  being  concave  along  the  right  maigin  and 
convex  aloug  the  left.  The  juotitb  opening  is  a  narrow  longitndinii 
cleft  at  the  right  edge  and  is  in  comrannicatioD  with  a  vert  short 
oesophagus.  Lying  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ia  &  round  macfo- 
nndenB  whose  chromatin  is  in  the  form  of  four  or  five  particles  lyiug 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  ooclear  membrane.  There  is  but  one 
contractile  Tacuole. 
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IJiskra  button,  bacteriology  of,  620* 
Hlackwater  fever,  see  Ila/iioglobinuria 
Hlindness  in  malarial  fever,  831,  874 
Blood,  affections  of  the.  in  malaria,  896 
brassy  b<Hlit^  in 'the,  in  malaria.  160 
corpuscular  changes  in  the,  in  mal- 
aria, 159,  172.  187,  195.  201 
examination  of  the.  in  lia>moglobin- 
uria,  4JM) 
in  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  22 
lm?nK)globin  changes  in  the,  in  mal- 
aria, 168 
malarial  changrs  in  the,  159 
melanin  in  the.  in  malaria,  162 
parasites  of  the,  9,  98 


HUxxl,  pliagocytes  in  the,  in  malaria,  172 
pigment  changes  in  the,  in  malaria, 

162 
reconstitution  of  the,  in  malaria,  189 
red  corpuscles  in  the,  in  malaria,  159, 

187 
MTum  as  a  culture  medium.  585 
variations  in  the  density  of  the,  in 

malaria,  192 
white  corpuscles  in  the.  in  malaria, 
172,  188.  195;  201 
l^^bo  urinarius,  799 
l^)lton's  potato  culture  medium,  588 
Done  marrow,   changes  in.  in  malaria, 

2:^.  251 
Hoophilus  bovis,  the  carrier  of  the  Texas- 
fever  germ,  10.  108,  795 
Botulism.  bact(;riology  of,  656,  662,  663, 

666,  741 
Bouillon  as  a  culture  medium.  577 
Brain,  abscess  of  the,  streptothrix  foimd 
in  a  case  of,  761 
l(>si(ms  of  the,  in  malaria,  228 
Brassy  ImkUcs  in  the  blood  in  malaria,  160 
Bronchopnf'umonia  in  malaria.  288 
micrococcus  tetragenus  in,  683 
Buchner's  metlHNl  of  preparing  anaerobic 

cultuH's.  598 
Bulbar  ptiralysis,  diagnosis  of,  from  mal- 
aria, 421 
symptoms     in    pernicious    malarial 
^  fever,  881 
Bunge's  method  of  staining  flagella,  611 
Buttons,  intestinal,  in  the  liog.  bmnllus 
causing,  657 

(\vrnK\iA,  malarial,  899 

acute.  400 

amemia  in,  194 

diagnosis,  415,  428 

lesions  of,  242 

polyuria  in,  219 

prognosis,  480 

tr(«tment,  481 
Capaldi's  gdatin-agar,  585 
Cardialgic  pernicious  fever,  887 
Cataract,  malarial,  879 
Cattle,  malaria  in,  107,  795 
Ccrcomonas,  799 

intcstinalis.  800 
Chancre,  soft,  bacteriology  of,  656 
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t'lieese  spirilUiin,  Denuke's,  782 

Cidlune  mediit,  gl>et*riii-ii^Br,  G9i^^^| 

Chicken  clioleni,  iMiciniis  of,  6^7 

Iiimus  laetose,  583                   ^^| 

Chill  in  iiiakria,  explbumlion  of,  2ir, 

litmus  iiuik.  Tim                      ^^1 

in  qimiiiui  fever,  2fta 

milk,  5811                                    ^H 

in  U^niun  fever,  283 

peptone.  o78                             ^^H 

ChilUug  c>r  the  bcHiy  in  the*  etiology  uf 

potato,  1^7                                ^^H 

malaria.  i:i7 

potato  gclaiiu.  m\                    ^^| 

CMiilla  nDil  fever,  3,  see  Malar ia 

preparation  uf,  577                    ^^H 

VhVmiXvs,  fxrretion  of,  \i\  malaria,  221 

»«tcTili$^.atU)n  of,  mz                   ^^B 

Cholelithiasia,  dia^uosigtif,  frmn  iiialuria. 

c^nrinuousk  method,  dH     ^^| 

417 

fractloutt)  method,  588      ^^| 

Cholern  umatica,  Imcft.^niilogy  of,  728 

sngar,  5iK>                                  ^^| 

tniiipiicating  main  Ha,  44JH 

litnition  of.  501                          ^^| 

dkgiioda  of,  iMif'terialogicHi  72H 

n ri ne -agun  *'>84                           ^^| 

dmguosia  of,  frtmi  malHriii,  421 

('ulturea.  forms  of,  5»4                    ^^| 

C'bolemjo  pemk'ioUH  fever,  ^35 

Cystitii.  purtiient,  ImHUus^  ac7og«^^H 

Chorea,  i li eirie,  fi^Ilowing  malaria,  372 

^B 

f^>'nipt4imK  of.  In  pcmidous  iiml- 

tdehonuinaAlj^  tii  u  n^j^-  of,  ?iU3  ^^H 

ariul  fever,  3JiB 

fV.aplewskJH   carbol    geiiiiaii  lioli^^H 

Choniidilift,  nmhiruiL  :j7ft 

fnehsin,  mm                                  ^H 

Clrrhi^sisof  the  iivL-r  in  malaria,  U%  W-l 

^^1 

Cladothrix,  7.^^ 

1)i^:a»  NK^**,  malarial,  883 

ftsteroidtfs,  7ei 

Delhi  lioil,  iMM^teriology  of,  m\\ 

Coccaeeie,  M3.  «15 

DL^iiHum  In  mahirial  fevii",  a2y.  S3(l,  «1 

Coc-ei.  543.  «15 

Deueke^s  chw^se'  spirilltrrn,  732 

(Viecidiii,  im 

Diyeke's  agar,  .'>«2 

CiiceidifKli-s  inimjtis.  7ft7 

nialjetes.  mala  rial  m\ 

Cucfitliinn  ovifoni><%  7H1 

Diatrhiea,  lialant idiom  roll  in,  *<we 

IXTfonms,  7H1 

ein'iidia  in  the  wliMtliiin,  7i<3 

Cobn'B  (lasslticrttion  of  nncnjorganlsnis, 

eolon  1j*u  illoB  in.  037 

545 

n^egaslonia  enterirtim  In  the  ^<^ 

Cold  in  ihe  etiology  of  nialariiu  1H7 

in,  m\ 

Colon  Imcillus.  6ai 

Diusto  reaction  in  malarin,  2M 

C?oma  in  pernkiooH  mnlHritil  fev^r,  Jt2t< 

Dirl  in  Ibe  etiohigy  nf  tualarlii.  la^H 

Comma  liacillus,  7211 

n»^esiive  diKtnrlmnees  In  n  in  lark,  ^^H 

Convuleiona  in  ptrnldous  malarial  fevt^r. 

UioHii'phtis  murk  *^mO                      ^^B 

330 

1 J 1  pi  1* hiria,  1  lari i-riology  iif,  CT2             1 

CreacentB,  malarial  41 

f  ohimbHrnn^  1>«k  ilhis  of.  lUM)           1 

liiologk^l  «ignjtieaiice  of,  51 

diugni>eiH  of,  Imeteriologiitil.  67l*      1 

f^nlex  pi]iieua,  82 

vitulornnL  IjucIIJus  of,  75i>               1 

Cidtnru  media,  572 

Diplmotd,  1125       %                           ^J 

agiir-agar.  581 

DiphH'iKTUS  IntracelhilaHs  uimini^^H 

aJluimin-free.  TM 

^^H 

anat^roblr.  506 

UmcjHitatng.  1125                         ^^H 

bloixlagan  ^85 

pneiinnnua',  525 

hlood  senim,  585 

Dri^lMiiidiimi  prinn^pg.  94,  71*5 

hit  Hid  atnuni  agar,  584 

l>nnlmm*s  pepUme  Mtluliim  for  culttmi 

h<  mil  Ion,  577 

578 

egg,  58» 

l)ys4:hromatop!$uL,  malarinl,  880 

'                                 eggagar  or  egjr  iMiuillnn,  590 

l)yR*ntery  enmpllraHng  tnal&ria,  407 

gelatin,  57t» 

diagTif>«iia  of,  from  tnabuia,  4^ 
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Dysentery,  parasitology  of,  645.  668.  m 

Ear.  malarial  affections  of  the,  882 
Eberth-Gaffky  bacillus.  689 
Ectosarc  of  protozoa,  768 
Eggs  as  culture  media.  589 
Ehrenberg's  classification  of  microorgan- 
isms, 544 
Ehrlich*s  anilin  water,  605 
Eisenberg's  classification  of  microorgan- 
isms, 548 
Emphysematous  gangrene,  Itacteriology 

of,  737 
Endocarditis,  diagnosis  of.  from  malaria. 
416 

in  malaria,  885 
Endosarc  of  protozoa.  768 
Enteritis,  bacteriology  of.  687,  656 

ulcerative,  in  malarial,  886 
Enzymes,  561 
Epitoxoids.  572 
Eppinger*s  streptothrix,  761 
Eruption,   scarlatiniform,   in   pernicious 

malarial  fever,  889 
Erysipelas,  bacteriology  of,  621 

complicating  malaria,  4<)6 
Erythrocytes,  changes  in.  in  malaria,  159 

diminution  of.  in  malaria,  187 
Krythropycnosis  in  malaria,  160 
Estivoautumnal  fevers.  255.  262,  295 

action  of  quinine  in.  455 

classification.  296 

diagnosis.  412 

incubation  p(*riod  of,  184 

irregular,  818 

lesions  of.  228 

parasites  of.  29 

prognosis,  425 

quotidian,  815 

regular  intermittent.  808 

remittent,  321 

sulKontinuous.  321 

symptomatology,  295 

tertian,  JJ08 

tropical,  851,  855 
Euquinine  in  the  treatment  of  malaria. 

477 
JCurope.  malaria  in,  146 
Eyes,  malarial  affections  of  the.  874 

Farcy,  bacteriology  of,  6H2 


Febres  comitata?,  299,  827 

solitariff,  299,  826 
Fermentation,  studies  regarding  the  na- 
ture of,  581 
Ferments,  bacterial,  561 

cellulose -dissolving,  564 
diastatic,  561 
fat-splitting,  564 
glucosidic,  562 
inverting,  562 
lab.  564 

peptonizing,  568 
urea-splitting.  564 
Fever,  bilious  remittent,  826 

black  water,  see  Hcnnoglcbinuria 
continued  malarial,  of  estivoautum- 
nal origin,  821 
of  quartan  origin,  277 
of  tertian  origin.  286 
estivoautumnal.  255,   262,   295,   see 

Kntivoa  utumruil  ferem 
hysterical,  diagnosis  of.  fnmi  nial- 

*aria,  417 
icterohjematuric.  see  Hfrmitglobinuria 
intermittent,  explanation  of,  202 
larval,  868 
see  also  Malaria 
long-interval  malarial.  26<).  288,  864 
malarial.  8.  see  Malaria 
l)emicious  malarial,  296,  827.  see  Per- 

nicimiH  malarial frnrn 
I)neumonic  intermittent,  408 
lM)8tmalarial,  216.  407 
(luartan,  262,  we  Quartan  freer 
quintan,  260 
(]Uotidian,  262 

(double  tertian).  284 
(estivoautumnal),  815 
(triple  quartan) ,  275 
(tropical) .  854 
relapsing,  bacteric»logy  of,  788 
remittent,  of  estivoautumnal  origin. 
821 
of  quartan  origin.  277 
of  tertian  origin,  286 
scarlet,  diagnosis  of,  from  malaria, 

422 
septan.  261 
sextan,  261 

spodogcnouB  malarial.  216 
subcontinuous  malariiil,  277,  286,  821 
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^^K^        Tt^v^tt,  sutilerUitzi,  SI  9 

HH^mama^ba  mibprt^cax,  ^W,  I(W               J 

^^^^^             summer  terikn.  2m 

vhiix,  ^                                     ^H 

^^^^^m            aurgkral.  in  Etiakria,  110 

Ifa^inattuuna  of  cnttU,  107                 ^^B 

^^^^H               tertlfin,  2m,  set?  Tertian  j€ter 

i  liiraiat omomiB  iimkriic,  ft,  70 1,  ie«  Fto*- 

^^^^K              Tt^^uH.  paiuijte  of.  108.  71^1 

mtMitit  muhtrtHf 

^^^^B             mipli'itJ  uialurml  t>a2.  ^M 

lhnxmU\ithyUmn    malaris^,    0,   TBI,  Met 

^^^^^H             typhoid,  Imetf^rioUi^^^'  (>f,  fl<^0 

P  liUittfjfti'ti  fitah  1  /ViT 

^^^^^H                    fjomp]k-iitiiij|^  iiialantL,  400 

llit'iiuUox)  Uii  Hta«i»  for  tbt*  infiUriml  [mi' 

^^^^^H                    dmj^iiosia  %yU  from  nirikrlu,  i\^ 

Hit(%  2.J 

^^^^^            typliokl  retiiittent,  SSfi 

Ha<tmito£oc«i]  nialarbt'.  ^.  73^1^  i«e  P£u- 

^                    veUow,  biM'tej-iology  of.  658 

modi*i  m*tlii  rifi 

^H               Finkler^Prior  spitilUim,  732 

limn&xmhi  iu  iiialam.  220 

^^H              l<'i»:-hers    claa8!flcii1lau    of   tnit^roorgiin 

Ht**moi*yto/cjii.  780 

^^H 

Uj©niocjl«^ogn   infertlon   of  blidii,  101, 

^H             Flagelk.  atafi^liig  of.  610 

787 

^^H             FlttgeiUiitn,  pjintsitic,  70fl 

TlirnioglobiD,  rJuwgi^  of  the.  in  mslirlii. 

^^H             Flagi-llatiaii  of  llalU'rUUiini  danilow^i. 

lOH 

^^^^ 

vMrntioDH  m  Uiv  uniciUDl  of.  in  ouU 

^^^^f            r»f  Pliwmoditim  TnaUrii\\  48,  T04 

alia,  Wl 

^            Plekker.   Himon,   uu   Jdk-ruofgMJUfiiti!i. 

Itamc^jrlobinuiia.  m&lariil,  4m          ^H 

^H           5sa 

*  defiDitioi],  48S                         ^^H 

^^H              Flukl  rtitlnrcii,  TM 

diagnoiis.  49S                               V 

^^H             Forviit^  iu  rtfliitiou  Lo  nialamp  156,  4."^ 

etiology,  486                                 * 

^^1              FrtcHUantUT'si  hndUiis.  ^1 

geogmphirul  digCHbiillou,  4S5 

^^H             Ftir|j»^iri  gtnins  for  Imc-teriH.  OM 

bistory,  464                                    . 

^^H              Fungk  mktrosc^jpie,  Be<'  BaHfriit 

^^H             Ftiiigus  fftot,  bacteriology  of.  760 

(mtkological  anatomy,  411$ 

pmgnosiji,  in,  4m 

OakbetV  metliykDc  blm,  fi(l4 

8ymptoras.  488 

Gangrene,  emphysematous,  bacteriology 

of,  737 
Gelatin  culture  media,  579 
(Jessard'sagar,  582 
Ckntian  violet  stains  for  bacteria,  604 
Glanders,  bacteriology  of,  682 
Glugea  bombycis,  796 
Glycosuria,  malarial,  391 
Gonococcus,  680 
pseudo-,  632 
Gonorrhoea,  bacteriology  of.  680 
Gram's  method  of  staining  bacteria,  606 
GregarinsB,  94,  783 
Guamieri's  agar-gclatin,  584 
Gyninosporidia,  93,  786 

HiF.MAMdiBA  immaculata,  94,  101,  104 
laverani,  93,  791 
malaria?,  94,  791 
pitecox,  47,  94 
relicta,  94,  104 
subinmiaculata,  94 


synonyms,  488 
treatment.  512 
varieties,  498 
of  cattle.  107 
IK>stmalarial,  495 
quinine,  471,  487.  496,  508 
Hcemogregarina,  94,  783 
Haemoplasmodia  malarife,  19 
Hiemosiderin  in  the  viscera  in  malaria. 

171.  175,  286,  251 
Haemosporidia,  9,  98,  785 
of  birds,  108,  786 
of  manmials,  107,  795 
Halteridium,  105,  106,  789 
Headache  in  quartan  fever,  269 

malarial.  868 
Heart,  lesions  of  the,  in  malaria,  282,  885 
Heat,  atmospheric,  in  relation  to  malaria, 

149 
Helianthus  annuus  in  the  treatment  of 

malaria.  478 
Hemianopsia,  malarial,  380 
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Hemiplegia  in  permdoua  malarial  fever. 

Litm,  malarial,  379                                                ^^| 

831 

Iron,  excretion  of,  in  malaria,  22S                      ^^| 

Hemorrhagic  peraicioui  fever,  838 

^^H 

Hepatitis,  malarial,  Sm 

FiUl1fOE«OMATA,  56                                                                 ^^1 

■      Hepatomegaly  in  nmlaria,  245 

1      nerpetomoDaa  lewiMi,  804 
Heterotriclia,  806 

386                                                         ^H 

in  bA>moglobinuria.  499                          ^^| 

Hexaraita  duodenalis,  80a 

Kfadiner'a  tjlood  struui  cuUuru  medium,            ^^H 

Hueppe's  clBflfiification  of  microorgan- 

585                                                                       ^H 

ifmn,  547 

KlGbs-Loemer  baeillus,  672                                  ^H 

Hog  cbolera,  bacillus  of,  657 

Eooh's  alkaline  methylene  blue,  60^                    ^^H 

Holotricha,  806 

bociiius  of  cholera,  723                                  ^^H 

Hypotriclia,  800 

of  tubereulosiB,  706                                ^^| 

Hysterical  fever,  diagnoele  of,  from  nial* 

Kruse's  eJasaiBc&lion  of  microorganisins,            ^^H 

aria,  417 

554                                                                     ^H 

KOhne's  methylene  blue,  604                              ^^| 

ICTEHOKiKMATumo     feveT,     Bee    Bffimo* 

^^H 

glGHnuna 

LAJQ-FER»fENT3,  664                                                                ^^H 

Icterus,  febrile,  diagnosis  of,  from  mal- 

Lamblla int^sthsalis,  800                                     ^H 

aria,  419 

lairecaida,  04                                                        ^^| 

Immunity,  antbrax,  705 

danilewaky,  94,  104                                       ^H 

bacillus  coll  Gomiutinjs^  63ft 

matariie,  47,  94,  104,  7m,  Bee  also             ^H 

cholera,  730 

PlasmMiit  fnalftrim                                     ^^H 

dipbtberia,  677 

ranarum,  94                                                   ^^H 

dysentery,  647 

Lemon  in  the  tretitment  of  malaria,  478               ^^H 

malaria,  1S8,  428 

Ijc^prosy,  liH^- teriology  of,  720                               ^^H 

paracolon  bacillus,  661 

Leptothrix,  749                                                     ^H 

plague,  696 

asteroicles,  75S                                              ^^| 

pneumococcal,  638 

Gunicutl.  750                                                 ^H 

proteiis  vulgaris,  667 

epidermidis,  750                                            ^^H 

Bl»pliylocoa»l,  618 

f  Uformis,  75  i                                                    ^^H 

atraugles,  625 

Innomitiata,  750                                             ^^H 

strep t-oGotcal,  624 

Leucocytes,  f^lianges  hi,  In  malarte,  172              ^^| 

swine  erysipelas,  69& 

degenemtive  changes  in  the,  in  mal-            ^^| 

tetanm  748 

aria.  178                                                      ^H 

typhoid  feveir,  645 

dimlnisbed  in  ordinnry  nialarial  in*            ^^H 

yellow  fever,  659 

fections,   but  iucreased  iu   pemi-             ^^H 

Immunizing  aubBtaucc,  567 

cious  fevers,  173                                          ^^H 

Incubatioa  periorl  of  makria,  130 

diminiition  of,  in  malaria,  188,  IDri,             ^^| 

Indicanuria  in  nmlaria,  226 

201                                                               ^H 

Infectious  dlaeaaes,  history  of  the  doc- 

increase of,  in  pemicioiiB  nmlaHa             ^^B 

trine  of,  525 

174. 189,  201                                               ^H 

Inflammations,  pneumococcal,  627 

pigmented*     diagnoHiB    of    malaria             ^^H 

itapbylococcal,  617 

from  the  presence  of*  182                           ^^H 

streptococcal,  633 

Leococytoflis  in  pernicious  malarial  fe-                    V 

lafliienza,  bacteriology  of,  669 

vers,  ^174,  189,  201                                                         1 

diagnosis  of,  from  nmlaria,  417 

Letieopcnia  in  malaria,  188.  195,  201 

Infnaoria,  806 

LeukflBmia,  diagnosis  of,  from  malaria, 

Insolation  cothplic^tlng  malaria,  345,  410 

42^,423 

diagnofiis  of.  from  malaria,  420 

mabirinl,  896 

Intestine,  lesions  of,  in  makria,  %m 

LeydorijH  gummipoia,  778 
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^^^^H         LibonuB  tube  far  anaerobk  cultures. 

pemicbuA  fevers.  327 ;  tropical  m^ 

^^H 

aria,    351;     mixed    infections,  STT; 

^^^^H         Liver,  abscess  of  tte,  coccidta  In  a  esse 

chrome  malaria,  S58;  sequels,  389; 

^^^B 

complications,  401;    itiagnoM^  411; 

^^^^H                oniyloid  degcnemtion  of  the,  in  roal- 

^^^^1                    aria,  250 

Izeatment,  446;  malarial  haanoflobt-' 

^^^^^H                atrophy  of  tbe,  in  mulariaj  250 

nufia,  4^3;  bibliography*  514 

^^^^H                cirrhoBiB  of  the,  m  makria,  24$ 

31alaria,  acquired  imnmnity  from,  1*0 

^^^^F               lesions  of  Uic,  in  malaria,  234,  241, 

age  m  ihe  eliology  of,  186 

^^^1                             366,  S02 

air  theory  of  infeclion,  113 

^^^^K                       in  hsemoglDbiniitia,  499 

albonunuria  in,  226.  389 

^^^^H                nmkiial  enkrgement  of  the,  2M 

albuminuric  retinitis  in,  381           i 

^^^^V                       piognosip,  430 

algid  pemiciouB,  S38                ^H 

^^^^H         Loeffler'a  blood  serum  cultnra  medium. 

amaurosis  in,  374                      ^H 

^^^1                   586 

amaurotic  pernicious,  331         ^H 

^^^H                method  of  Btainlng  flagelld,  eil 

amblyopin  in.  374                       ^^^ 

^^^^1                tnetliylene  blue,  003 

amyloid  degeneration  in,  25S,  401    1 

^^^^V         Lopliomoi^adJde^,  800 

ajia-mia  in,  186,  360,  387                   1 

in  ttie  cacheJda  of,  194             J 

^^^H 

anosmk  in.  385                        ^^1 

aphaaie  pemidous,  831            ^^M 

^^^^H         Macbogajcetes^  12 

apoplectic  peraiciouSp  32S               1 

^^^^V         JVIacropbagi  in  malaria,  173 

apyretic,  213                              ^J 

^^V               Madum  foot,  bactenology  of,  760 

arteritis  in.  385                         ^H 

^^1               Holaria,  8 

ataxic  pernicious,  dSB              ^^M 

^^H                       historicid  sketch,  4 ;  parasitologji  9 : 

aural  aifections  ln«  38S             ^^M 

^^H                       life  cycle  of  the  uudariid  parasite  in 

bibliagmphy,  514                     ^M 

^^B                       man,  13;   eativoautumEial  (summer^ 

bilious  remittent  fever,  SdS      ^H 

^^1                        autumn)  parasites,  2S);  tertian  para- 

blood  changes  in,  159                ^^M 

^^M                        aitea,  61;  quartan  parasites.  70;  bfe 

diseases  in,  896                   j^l 

^^M                       cjde  of   the   makrial    pamsitc   in 

examination  in  tJie  dlagin^^l 

^^1                        mosqmtos,   75;   eystematic  poeition 

^H 

^^H                       of  the  malaniil   panisites,  S3-    the 

reconstltiition  io.  189        ^^| 

^^H                      liGemosporjdia  of  binla  and  m&mmals. 

bone-maiTow  changes  in,  388, 1^4 

^^H                       102;  etiology,  109;  mode  of  entrance 

bovine,  10,  795                                    J 

^^H                        of  .the  pamaitcB  into  the  human  or^ 

brain  lesions  in,  22$                          1 

^^H                        ganism,  100;  incubation,  180;  ocai 

brassy  bodies  in  the  blood  in.  1«J 

^^H                        sional  and  predisposing  causes,  136; 

bulbar  symptoms  in  peitildoqiHH 

^^1                       im  munity .  1  Hh  ;  t  h  e  ma  larial  eo viion  - 

cacheJEia  of,  399                     ^^| 

^^H                        meat,  145;  genenil  pathology,  159; 

anemia  in  the,  194            ^H 

^^H                       cJifmges  in  the  t&I  blood  corpuscles^ 

dSigxuMli;  415,  ^B            ^M 

^^H                       iJid;  mekn^jDmift.  16S;  phagocytosis 

lEHAxmM  m  the.  243               ^M 

^^B                       and  changes  in  the  leucocytes,  172; 

prognimis,  430                   ^M 

^^H                       malarial  aaseniia,  186i  the  febrile  at- 

treatment,  481                      ^M 

^^H                       tack,  202;   the  urine  in  malaria,  217; 

cardiac  affections  In,  2S2,  885   ^H 

^^H                       pathological  anatomy,    227;    acute 

cardialgic  pernicious,  8S7         ^H 

^^V                       malaria,  228 ;  chrome  malaria,  mak- 

catamet  in.  ^79                          ^H 

^^H               i         rkl  cachexia,  242,  symptomatology. 

cerebral  lesions  in,  22$            ^^H 

^^1                       254;  clasfiiflcation  of  makrial  fevers. 

cbiU  in,  explanation  of  the,  ^V^H 

^^H                       254 ;  qnartan  fever,  366 ;  tertian  fever, 

chilling  of  the  body  in  the  edwH 

^■^                      280;  estivoantumnal  infection,  295; 

of.  m                          ^ 

^H 

^^^^^^1 
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Malaria,  clilorides  excreted  in  the  urine 
in,  221 
cholera  complicating,  408 
choleraic  pernicious,  335 
choroiditis  in,  379 
chronic,  358 

anaemia  in,  194 

bone-marrow  changes  in,  251 

eye  troubles  in,  379 

immunity  from  ana'mia  in,  198 

lesions  of,  242 

polyuria  in,  219 

treatment,  480 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in.  249,  892 
classification  of  the  fevers  of.  254 

of  the  summer-autumn  fevers, 
296 
climatic  conditions,  149 
cold  in  the  etiology  of,  187 
comatose  pernicious,  328 
complicated  fevers,  299 
complications  of,  279,  401 

prognosis,  431 

treatment.  482 
concealed  intermittent,  368 
congenital,  128 

congenital  immunity  from,  140 
deafness  in,  383 
delirious  pernicious,  880 
diabetes  in,  891 
diagnosis,  411 

by  examination  of  the  blood,  22 

by  the  presence  of  pigmented 
leucocytes,  182 

differential,  416 

from  anaemia,  423 

from  apoplexy,  420 

from  bulbar  paralysis,  420 

from  cholelithiasis,  417 

from  choleni,  421 

from  dysentery,  422 

from  endocarditis,  416 

from  febrih*  ictenis,  419 

from  hysterical  fevers,  417 

from  influenza,  417 

from  insolation,  420 

from  leukirmia,  422,  423 

from  mania,  421 

from  meningitis.  420 

from  pneumonia.  417 

from  purpura  ha'morrhagi(.'a,422 


Malaria,  diagnosis  from  pyeemia,  416 
from  scarlet  fever,  422 
from    splenomegaly    with    cir 

rhosis  of  the  liver,  423 
from  sunstroke,  420 
from  suppurative  fever,  416 
from  tetanus,  421 
from  tuberculosis,  417 
from  typhoid  fever,  418 
from  unemia,  422 
from  Weil's  diseases  419 
of  luemoglobinuria,  492 

diaphoretic  pernicious,  337 

diazo  reaction  in,  226 

diet  in  the  etiology  of,  13& 

digestive  disturbances  in,  385 

dyscliromatopsia  in,  380 

dysentery  complicating,  407 

ear  troubles  in,  382 

eclamptic  pernicious,  330 

endocarditis  in,  385 

enteritis  in,  386 

erysipelas  complicating,  406 

erythrocytes  in,  159,  187 

erythropycnosis  in,  160 

estivoautumnal  fevers,  255,  262, 295, 
^  see  Estiroautamnal  fevers 

etiology,  109 

occasional      and     predisposing 

causes,  136 
of  ha>moglobinuria,  486 
of  pernicious  fevers,  341 

experimental  infection  by  the  injec- 
tion of  malarial  blood,  126 
by  the  stings  of  niosquitos,  116 

eye  affections  in,  374 

family  immunity  from,  140 

fever  absent  in.  213 

apparently  unrelated  to  the  Plas- 
modia, 214 
explanation  of  the,  202 

forests  in  relation  to,  156,  438 

forms  of,  254 

gastric  lesions  in.  236,  386       , 

geographical  distribution  of,  145 
of  ha'moglobinuria,  485 
of  quartan  fever,  266 
of  tertian  fever,  281 

glycosuria  in,  391 

gustatory  disturbances  hi,  885 

liwmaturia  in,  226 


in  acute,  234 

\n  chronic,  245 
hmtoriciil  'Sketch,  4 

cjf'cfitivcmuttimiuil  fever,  Wi 

of  he&moglobtnuria,  4M 

of  melanzemia,  163 

of  qtiarton  fevfr,  260 

af  tertian  fever,  280 

of  th0  pamsltologj  of,  1$ 
immilTilty  from,  IdQ 

of  Dcgtx>e6,  428 
ia  biJKk,  103,  787 
inciibatiou  periiMl  of,  130 
iQdleaniiria  id,  S2<1 
mfecUoo  of,  109 
influence  of  fever  on  the  course  of  ^ 

the  djecase,  315 
ia  mammals^  107,  705 
inoculiition  of,  07 

ittociiltitjon  Iheofy  of  infection.  115 
in^oktton  complicating,  S45,  410 
inteslimil  lesiiona  in,  ^0,  386 
iritis  in,  37ft 
iron  excreted  In,  225 
irregular  feirprs.  Wt,  211,  28fl.  81S 
kidney  leaiona  In,  287,  38ll 
labyrinthine  vertigo  in,  382 
lanral  intennittent,  dm 
lethargic  pcmjcious,  328 
leucocytes  in,  173 
kucocytosia  in,  174,  11*9,  201 
leucopcniii  in,  188,  lfi5,  201 
leuktemia  in,  800 
llrer  affections  in,  flOS 


4 


11  iosqutti^^^^^pM^t«Ti«  qj 

794 

ncphHtJs  In,  28?,  3»6 
nerve  (^11  leaimii  in,  S29     1 
nervous  sequaln  of,  9&^     I 
neunilgia  ia,  808 
oocap&tioQ  in  tlie  etSologf  i 
ocular  alTeetioDfl  in,  374 
olfactory  dlsttiHxuiGeft  in,  | 
optic  neuritis  in,  IW 
otalgia  hi,  dm 
otitis  media  in,  888 
pam^tology,  9,  T91 
pan>xysma  of,  cause  of  Ukoi 
pathological  analotny,  S27 
pHihology,  ISd 
|ii'|)tonuria  In,  209 
pt^nrKlit-ity  of  phUfSocytoBiii 
pernidoua.  S90,  897»  an  J 

plmgocytcisls  in,  172^  441$ 
importaiHi'  of,  184 
n^latinu  i\f,  lo  tlie  int 
infrrtjfin,  185 

pho#lialei4  e.Xirrted  in,  S8| 

pignu'nl  in  tlit<  blood  bx,  14 
hithelivrriii,  23d.  Sit 
in  I  he  spli^^ii  in.  284^ 

pkBmtxlia  of,  9,  Til,  «p« 

pleuritic  iK*rtiieioii%  88B  ] 
pneumonia  complkillaf  » 4| 
pneumonic  prntldoiifl,  4OTl 
poison  of,  not  pi 
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Alararfa,  i)rogn()sis.  424 

of  (?stivoautnmnal.  425 

of  luLMiioglobiuiiria,  492,  493 

of  pernicious,  420 

of  quartan,  279 

of  tertian,  293 

of  tlie  complications  of,  431 

of  the  sequclaj  of,  430 
prophylaxis.  431 

pulmonary  affections  complicatin;r, 
402 

lesions  in.  232 
pyrexia  in.  202 
(luartan  fever,  2(52,  20(5 

incubation  pcrio<l  of,  15J4 

lesions  in,  240 

parasites  of,  70 

prognosis  of,  279 
({uintan  fever,  200 
quotidian  fevers,  202,  275,  284,  315, 

354 
racial  immunity  from,  138,  428 

l^nMlisposition  to.  180 
rain  in  relation  to.  152 
recover}'  from.  440 
red  blood  corpuscles  in,  100,  187 
njjapses  of,  359 
remittent  estivoautumual,  321 

({uartan.  277 

tertian.  280 
renal  lesions  in,  237.  380 
retinal  lesions  in,  232,  379 
sanitary  measun*s  for  the  prevention 

of,  43(5 
scarlatinifonu  penii(!ious,  iJ39 
seasonal  prevalence  of,  149 
septan  fever,  201 

septicjcnna  complicating,  404,  405 
seciuela*.  309 

of  quartan.  279 

of  tertian.  293 

progn<isis  of  the.  4:50 

treatment  of  the,  481  ^ 

senim  immunity.  exix»rimentsin,  415 
sex  in  the  etiology  of,  130 
8t»xUin  f(;ver,  201 
smallpox  complicjiting.  408 
sodium  excH'ted  in.  22J5 
soil  in  relation  to.  154 
solitary  fevers,  299 
si>inal  cord  lesions  in.  232 


Malaria,  spleen  in,  233,  243,  300,  303 
spodogenous  fever.  210 
si>ontaneous  recovery  from,  440 
stomach  lesions  in,  230,  380 
subcontinuous  estivoautumual,  321 

quartan,  277 

tertian,  280 
sunmier  -  autunm,    sec  M.   etftirmtn- 

tumtuU 
sunstroke  complic*ating,  345,  410 
surgical  fever  in.  410 
symptomatology.  254 

chronic  malaria.  359 

estivoautunuial,  295 

ha'moglobinuria,  488 

pernicious  fevers,  327 

(luartan  fever,  200 

relapses,  301 

remittent  fever,  323 

tertian  fever,  280 

tropical  fever,  351 
syncopal  pernicious,  3158 
syzygics,  40,  94,  258,  301 
taste  disturbances  in,  385 
telluric  conditions  of,  154 
tertian  fr'ver.  202,  280 

incubation  period  of,  134 

lesions  in.  240 

pamsite  of,  01 

progncwis  of,  293 
tetanic  pernicious,  330 
treatment,  440 

(^u(piinine,  477 

helianthus  annuus,  478 

lemon,  478 

methylene  blue,  478 

of  cjichexia.  4H1 

of  chronic;.  480 

of  hannoglobinuria.  512 

of  the  complications  of,  482 

of  the  s(fqu(;he  of,  481 

phenocoll.  477 

jm'ventive.  443 

quinine,  451 

symptomatic.  479 
trees  in  relaticm  to.  150,  438 
tropic4il  fever.  202,  351 
tuberculosis  complicating,  408 
typhoid  fever  complicating.  400 
ty]»hoid  rennttent  fever,  325 
urea  excretion  in,  219 
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Mfllarla,  uric  acid  excretion  In,  $20 
uriue  iu,  217 
urobiliniiria  in*  "^M 
urotoJticity  in^  225 
vitreous  lesiona  in,  381 
watt-r  boi-ne  thec3ry  of.  111 
Tvliito  blood  corpuicles  in,  173,  188, 

18U 
winds  as  carriers  of*  152 
winter'Spring  fevers,  2J55 
woods  ID  ix'ltttioii  to,  150,  433 
jellow  pignicDliUkm  of  tlie  vlseem 
in,  171,  nr>,  28.%  251 

^lalignant  a-dema,  Imvieilology  of,  IZ^t 
pnsUiU,  l>acteriolc>§:y  of,  fj90 

Mallory's  blood  senmi  culture  medium, 

rm 

Malta  fever,  liactcnology  of,  634 
Mauuiifils,  tiif  mosporidia  of,  107,  705 
Mania,  acute,  dia^noaia  of,  from  mala  Ha, 

431 
Mannnticrg:'s  »Ui\n  for  tlie  nmlarial  ;)am- 

site,  25 
MARnnAFAVA,  ETTtJHjfi,  on  Malaria,  1 
^larslies,  relation  of,  to  malaHii^  154 
Massowali  vibritK  730 
Mastigopbora,  790 
5I<?at-pois*)niTig,     buek^riology    of,    §50, 

fl02.  6ti:i  firi^J,  Til 
Mi"gasto!ua  entf  deum,  !S1K) 
Mt^gastoma  iplestinale,  800 
Mt'gastoniidea,  SOO 
Mi'laua-ruTii  in  malaria.  162 

jmvlariji  xvitbout,  is  quest ionabI<?,  170 
^Melaoiu,  eUeniieal  eompiisiitiou  of,  170 

fornxatian  tif,  in  malaria,  168 
Melaoo^iis  of  tbi^  Mvlt  in  malaria,  2«t5, 
245 
of  the  spleen  in  luaiiim.  2:i4,  244 
MeninigitiB,   eerebrospinal,  liacH?riology 
of.  O^ift 
diagnosis*  of,  from  nialana,  420 
symptoms  of,  in  pemidnnii  malarial 
fever,  :i30 
He^eo  's  classi  fl  cation  of  ndcroorgan  i  sm  ss, 

551 
MetelinikolT'm  vibrio.  731 
Methylene  blue  m  the  treatment  of  mal 
aria,  478 
staiDS  for  bacteria.  603 

for  tbe  malarial  parasite*  34 
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Microorganisms,     epitoxoids    produced 
by,  572 

enzymes  produced  by,  561 

ferments  produced  by,  561 

gregarina*,  783 

gy mnosporidia,  786 

lisemosporidia,  0,  785 

liistory,  525 

impression  preparations,  600 

infusoria,  805 

leptothrices,  749 

lophomonadidea,  800 

mastigophora,  799 

megastomidea,  800 

metabolic  products  of  the  growth 
of,  556 

microscopical  examination  of,  599 

myxosporidia,  796 

pathogenic  bacteria,  615 
protozoa,  767 

pigment  formation  by,  557 
MicroorganlBms  (Protozoa),  767 

classification,    769;    sarcodina,  770; 

sporozoa,   779;    mastigophora,  799; 

infusoria,  805;  bibliography,  808 
Microorganisms,  ptomains  produced  by, 
565 

sarcodina,  770 

sarcosporidia,  798 

spirilla.  543.  723 

sporozoa,  779 

stained  preparations,  599 

staining  of,  601 

formula;  of  solutions,  603 
in  film  preparations,  601 
in  tissues.  602 

staphylococci,  615 

streptococci,  621 

streptothrices,  754 

toxalbumins  produced  by,  566 

toxins  produced  by,  665 

toxoids  produced  by,  566,  570 

trichomonadidea,  801 

trypanos^>mata,  804 

unstained  preparations,  699 

vegetable.  542 

vibrios,  543,  723 
Microspira  mctchnikovii,  731 
Miesoheria  muris,  798 
Migula's   classification   of  microorgan- 
isms, 649 


Milk  as  a  culture  medium,  580 
Moeller's  method  of  staining  spores^  609 
3Ionocystid8B,  784 
Monosporidia,  781 
Mosquitos,  dapple-winged,  82 

hsemocytozoan    infection    in   binls 
effected  by,  10,  78,  790 

malaria  transmitted  by,  76,  116,  794 

means  of  destroying,  433 

protection  from,  442 
Mouse  typhoid  bacillus,  661 
Mycetoma,  bacteriology  of,  760 
Myxosporidia,  796 

Nagana,  microorganism  of,  804 

Neelsen's  carbol-fuchsin,  606 

Negroes,  comparative  immunity  of,  from 

malaria,  428 
Nephritis,  amyloid,  in  malaria,  890 

glomerular,  in  malaria,  887 

granular,  in  malaria,  887 

malarial,  386 

postmalarial,  389 
Nerve  cells,  lesions  of  the,  in  malaria,  229 
Neuralgia,  malarial,  368 
Neuritis,  malarial,  370 

optic,  in  malaria,  380 
Nikiforoflf's  method  of  preparing  anae- 
robic cultures,  698 
Nocardia  farcinica,  759 
Novy 's  apparatus  for  anaerobic  plate  cul- 
tures, 599 
Nuttall's  bulb  for  collecting  sterile  blood, 

587 
Nyctotlierus  faba,  807 

Obkrmeier's  spirillum,  733 
Occupation  in  the  etiology  of  malaria,  137 
(Edema,  malignant,  bacteriology  of,  735 
Oligosporidia,  781 
Oospora  asteroides,  761 

farcinica,  759 
Opie,   EiroENE  L.,  on  Microorganisms 

(Protozoa),  765 
Optic  neuritis,  malarial,  880 
Oscillaria  lualariae,  791 
Otalgia,  intermittent  malarial,  882 
Otitis  media  in  malaria,  3H  i 
Ozsena,  bacillus  of,  653 

Paludism,  3,  sec  Malaria 
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Pittuiysis,  mjiUiH»L].  ^70 

Parasites,  iniern-,  wt*  Mifit^&rgaHimu 
Pcbrine,  micKmrganigni  of.  706 

Pasteur*s  studit^s  of,  533 
Pcckham^ii  IwuiilaTi  lor  rultun^  5T8 
Prptone  rcMiiUic  atuU  &fjliitioii  for  cuJluri-H^ 

579 
Prptttnufia  in  nmkria.  ^^0 
'  Pi^ritricM,  806 

[Vmidoiifl  nmlarial  ftwcrs,  W^^  887 
iilgid,  33U 
amaurotic^  ?nM 

ftpopli^cttr,  32!* 
arajiic,  »»2 
bitiiii  li'^if^iii*  in,  228 
bmnfiiopneiiiiiritita  iti,  338 
bulbar  fiyinplomB  in,  831 
e*w.hrrtics  txempt  from^  4*>0 
cardial  If  ic,  B37 
i3ms(!S  of,  341 
ebolrrraic,  335 
daMsUluatiou  of,  290 
con»ito8e,  328 
coneealed,  333 
deliriums,  33Q 
ditipliorrtic,  337 
ec  lump  tic,  W) 
gHf^lr'w  Ic^iions  in,  336 
ht-miplegiu,  331 
lieniorrhagic.  338 
hepatic  k^^ions  in,  2315 
inscilaticm  coniplicsating.  345, 410 
intef^tina!  Jeslous  in,  2M 
birval,  yiiS 
kHbargic.  328 

kiK'(K>'toHia  in,  174,  ISO,  301 
pathti*:t'nesis  tif,  3i8 
pailjrilf*^H«iJ  ftnatotny  of,  2S8 
pU-nritic,  336 
pn(*iii!njnic,  403 
prognosis,  430 

prt^gnosia  of  impending,  434 
pulmonary  kfiions  in,  5cl3 
scarlatinifarm.  339 
sunstroke  compliaiting,  345,  410 
fi>^ooptil,  338 
tetanic,  33(* 
Pest,  bacteriology  of,  592 


Pliagocytvs.  degeni?rativo  changes  Ib,  In 
incUajis,  I7ii 
etedii^sitfi  whkh  ajct.  as,  in   niaJAiii, 

173 
snibst&nces  contained  tM^  tn  lHAbrii, 
176 
PlwgiM^ytosis  in  malaria,  ITS,  448 
importance  of,  184 
periodicity  oft  180 
relaticni  of.  li>  plasniodlal  derel* 

opment,  IBO 
relation  of,  to  thclotenioty  of  ttw 
infection.  185 
PhcnocoU  in  the  tit^tiiicnt'' of  watMIt^ 

477 
rUosphates,  cxcrcti(vn  of.  In  miiiafti,  ^1 
Pigment,  bacterial  formation  of.  557 
Plac(5ntap    piisBagc    of   ituikriaJ    grTmji 

through  the,  128 
Plague,  bacteriology  of,  802 

ciiagnods  of,  bacteriological,  606 
Plasmodia  makiriie,  9,  7IK> 

action  of  quinine  upon,  453,  456 

amoeboid  foJtn.  31 

annular  forwi.  32 

biology  of  tlie  eKtivottUtumfial,  W 

blood  ehangf^s  ii»duc<?d  by;  1^ 

bmfisy  btj<lics  cnclosiiig.  1^ 

clasaifl cation  of,  28.  IK 

completing  t]»eir  lift*  cyrk*  mitiiyut 

lK,'eonmig  pi^^nientiil.  5fi 
crescents,  41.  44 

development  of,  in  the  mo«fiUTt<  ^ 
B5 
destruction  of,  in  the  mosquito,  432 
ili  scold  f<imi,  32 

distribution  of,  in  tbe  Uidy,  239,  24  i 
crytJirocyt<«  encktsing,  160 
cstivoftutumnal  29,  mi,  312, 317, 32^, 

iiiti'mu^liatf*  fornix.  41 
U'VQr  without  app^irent  relation  lt« 

214 
Hagellated,  48,  7M 
rission  fonns.  39 
fuaifonii  Iwdics,  41 
intlamtuation  not  euuscd  by,  217 
in  hiemoglobinnria,  502 
in  mixed  inft^lionw.  357 
in  pemieioijH  frv*^r$.  S-tO.  ^2,  S4« 
in  process  of  develt>pmeiit.  M 
•  in  process  of  division,  37 
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Plasmodia  malarue  in  relapses.  903 
in  tropical  fevers,  352.  856 
Layeian's  classification  of,  15 
life  cycle  of,  in  man,  13 

in  the  mosquito,  75,  85 
method  of  examination,  22 
motile  filaments,  48 
mode  of  entrance  of,  into  the  human 

organism,  109 
morphology  of  the  estivoautunmal, 

56 
multiplication  forms,  39 
non-pigmented,  31 
ovoid  bodies.  42 

phagocytosis  in  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of,  180 
pigmented,  36 

points  of  difference  between  the  sev- 
eral species,  100 
prevention  of  the  entrance  of,  into 

the  organism,  440 
quartan,  70,  271,  274,  277 

development  of,  in  the  mosquito, 
91 

of  the  pyretogenous  cycle,  71 
red  blood  corpuscles  enclosing,  160 
relation  of,  to  the  fever,  206 
relation  of    the  species  of,   to  the 

clinical  forms  of  malaria,  98 
semilunar  stage,  41 
species  of,  94,  793 
spontaneous  elimination  of,  447 
sporulation  forms,  89 
staining  of,  24,  798 
structure  of,  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, 87 

in  process  of  division,  88 

of  non-pigmented,  34 

of  pigmenle<l,  37 

of  quartan,  73 

of  tertian,  62 

of  the  crescents,  42 
systematic  position  of  the,  93 
syzygies,  46,  94,  258,  805 
tertian,  61,  288 

development  of,  in  the  mosquito, 
88 

intermediate  forms,  67 

of  the  pyretogenous  cycle,  61 
toxic  power  of,  846 
young,  18 


Plate  cultures.  5d5 

for  anaerobes,  598 
Pleuritic  pemidous  fever,  888 
Pneumobacillus,  651 

liquefaciens  bovis,  668 
Pneumococcus,  625 

Pneumonia,  caseous,  stieptothrix  found 
in  a  case  of,  762 

diagnosis  of,  from  malaria,  417 

in  malaria,  402 

lobar,  bacteriology  of,  625,  651 
Poisoning,   meat,    bacteriology  of,  656, 
662.  663.  666,  741 

quinine,  470 
Polyneuritis,  malarial.  370 
Polyuria,  malarial,  391 

postmalarial,  218 
Potassium  excreted  in  the  urine  in  mal- 
aria, 223 
Potato  as  a  culture  medium,  587 
Potato-gelatin  as  a  culture  medium,  580 
Pregnancy,  malaria  complicating,  409 
Proteosoma,  10,  105,  787 
Proteus  bacillus,  664 

vibrio.  732 
Protozoa,  767 

bibliography,  808 

classification  of.  770 

structure  of,  767 
Psorospermium  cuniculi,  781 
Psorosperms  of  fishes,  796 
Ptomains,  565 

Puerperium,  malaria  in  the,  409 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  bacilli  associated 
with,  691 

diagnosis  of,  from  malaria,  422 
Pustule,  malignant,  bacteriology  of,  699 
Pyaemia,  bacteriology  of,  617 

diagnosis  of,  from  malaria,  416 
Pyelonephritis,  bacillus  aerogenes  in,  651 
Pyrosoma  bigeminum,  108,  795 

Quartan  fever,  262 

action  of  quinine  in,  458 
complications,  279 
diagnosis,  411 
double.  274 
irregular,  277 
prognosis,  424 
sequelse,  279 
simple,  268 
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^^i^   Qimrtan  fever,  symptomatology*  266 

8chuti's  agar-agar,  581                        ^^M 

^^^K         triple. 

Bcurvy,  bacilli  In,  692                              ^H 

^^^V         tropical,  S5t 

Sea^n^  in  relation  to  malaria,  149          ^^M 

^^M        Quiume,  effect  of,  upon  the  nmkrial  para- 

Senigallia,  localized  endetoic  ol  milffii 

^^^^              mie.  458 

in,  156,  435 

^^^^H          hiemoglobtouna  caused  by,  471,  487. 

Septan  fever,  261 

^^^H             490,  am 

Septico&mia,  bacteriology  of,  617,  627.  6S3 

^^^^H          mode  of  action  of*  tn  malajx^  451 

hemorrbagic,  barlllus  of.  601 

^^^^H          poisoning  by,  470 

in  nwlaria,  404,  405 

^^^^^1           propb  J  lactic  eiuployuii.'nt  of,  in  nml* 

of  mice,  bacillus  of,  697 

^^^^H             atiouA  regions,  444 

pneumonic,  in  malaria,  4i>4 

^^^^H          rules  for  admlnistc^Hng,  In  niakria, 

St  mill   prophylaxis  of  malaria,  cxped- 

^^^H 

ments  !n^  454 

^^^^H         guccetknc^  of,  in  miliaria,  476 

8ex  In  tbe  etiology  of  malaiia*  136 

^^^^H          time  for  adiuinlstnitioa  and  dose  of, 

Seiitan  fever,  261 

^^^^^              In  malaria,  456 

Silkworm  disease,  microorganism  of.  798 

^^M         Quintan  fever,  260 

Pasteur  s  studies  of.  538 

^H          Quotidian  fevers,  26S 

Blant  euhurea,  594 

^^■^           (double  tertian),  284 

Smallpox  complicating  malaria,  46S 

^^^^^^          (estivoautumual),  315 

Bmegnia  Iwicillus,  723 

^^^^H          (triple  quartan),  27G 

Bidium  excreted  in  llie  nnnc  in  makrii. 

^^^H          (tropieal),  854 

22JJ 

Soil,  relation  of,  to  malaria,  l.>4          ^^^™ 

^^V         Uabbtt  sepricjcmia,  bacilhia  of,  687 

Spinal  cord,  leaions  of  tlie>  in  iruilArii«  ^^^H 

^^M          Haee  In  the  etiology  of  mahiria,  136,  ISS 

Spirillacea^,  54a,  723                                ^H 

^^H          Uain  in  reflation  to  malaria,  152 

Hpirillum  cholene  asiaticie,  723              ^^M 

^^H          Hecurreat  fever,  apirillurn  of.  T^ 

Deai'ke's  dxe^e,  732                        ^^H 

^^H          Red  blood  corpuscles,  eliaogea  m,  in  muU 

Finkkr  Prior,  732                           ^H 

^H                     aria,  160 

Ot>ermeieri,  733                                ^H 

^^H                 diminution  of,  !u  nialaria,  187 

terrigenum,  732                                ^^H 

^^H          Helapdng  fever,  bafteriolo|^y  of,  7S3 

tyr«:rgeaum,  732                                ^^H 

^^H          licmlttent  fever,  estWoautumnal,  321 

Spirochictc  Obermeieri,  1^                    ^^M 

^^H                 quartan,  $77 

Spleen,  abscess  of  the,  in  makria,  80$  ^H 

^H                 tertian,  286 

affections  of  the,  in  malaria,  39t     ^^B 

^^B          Hetiaa,  lesions  in  tbe.  ui  malaria,  23S,  87S 

in  acute  malaria,  S83                      1 

^^H          ReimJtis,  albuminuric,  in  malaria.  881 

in  cbronic  malaria,  243              ^J 

^^H          Hbinoseleroma.  bacilltjH  of,  653 

in  btrmoglobijiuria*  501            ^^M 

^^H          FthusiopaLhia  suis,  miert>organifim  of,  6ft8 

malarial  enlargement  of.  243,  366    ^^M 

^^H          Roman  o wsky  's  stmu  for  tlie  malarial  par- 

prognosis^  430                              ^^M 

^^B             odte,  26 

treatment,  4^2                              ^H 

movable,  in  mulana,  393                 ^^M 

^^H         Sahj.i's  metbylene  blue,  604 

rupture  of  tlie,  in  malaria,  2M               1 

^H          BanareUi's  bacillus,  Sm 

Splenectomy  in  malarial  enlargemi?Dt  of      1 

^^B         Sarcoflina,  7T0 

the  spk^n,  482                                              1 

^^B         Sarcosporldia.  7fi8 

Splenomegaly  in  malaria,  243,  966                1 

^^m         Soarlatinif  orm  rash  in  pernicious  malarial 

prognosis,  4W                                 M 

^H              fever,  3dt» 

trcarment,  482                             ^H 

^^H          Bfiirit't  fever,  diagnoils  of,  from  malaria, 

with  drrhosis  of  I  he  liTer,  dJii£iiGi|^^| 

^H 

of.  fropi  malaria,  423                   ^^M 

^^H          Scbaumorgane.  luicteriology  of,  769 

Spores,  staining  of,  608                           ^^H 

^^m         S^ehfstocytes,  parasiliferoue,  162 

Sporoxoa,  9,  98,  779                                ^H 
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Sporozoites,  malarial,  12 
Spronck's  bouillon  for  cultures,  578 
Stab  cultures,  594 
Stains,  bacterial.  603 

alcoholic  solutions,  603 

aqueous  solutions,  603 

for  flagella,  610 

for  spores,  608 

for  the  Plasmodium  malarise,  24, 

793 
fuchsin.  604 
gentian  violet,  604 
methylene  blue,  603 
thionin  blue,  606 
Staphylococci,  615 
Staphylococcus  cereus  albus,  619 
flavus,  619 
pyogenes  albus,  619 
aureus,  615 
citreus.  619 
Stick  cultures,  594 
Stirling's  gentian  violet,  605 
Stomach,  lesions  of,  in  malaria,  236,  386 
Strangles,  bacteriology  of,  624 
Streptobacillus    pseudotuberculosis    ro- 

dentium,  685 
Stn»ptococci,  621 

Streptococcus  coryz«e  contagiosae  equo- 
rum,  624 
equi,  624 

erysipelatosus,  621 
lanceolatus,  625 
pyogenes,  621 
Streptothrix,  754 
actinomyces,  755 
cuniculi,  750 
eppingeri,  761 
farcinica,  759 
madurse,  760 
pseudotuberculosa,  762 
Stroke  cultures,  594 
Sugar  as  a  culture  medium,  590 
Summer-autumn  fever,  see  EstivoautuM' 

naX  fevers 
Summer  tertian  fever,  263 
Sunstroke  complicating  malaria,  846,  410 

diagnosis  of,  from  malaria,  420 
Suppuration,   some  of  the  bacteria  of, 

617,  622.  627,  681,  633,  651 
Surgical  fever  in  malaria,  410 
Surra  disease,  microorganism  of,  804 


Sweating  in  malarial  fever,  *470,  337 
Swine  erysipelas,  bacteriology  of,  698 

plague,  bacteriology  of,  688 
Syncopal  pernicious  fever,  388 
Syphilis,  bacteriology  of,  722 
Syzygies  in  malarial   parasites,  46,  94, 
258,  301 

Taste,  disturbances  of,  in  malaria,  385 
Temperature  curve    in   estivoautumnal 
quotidian  fever,  315 

in  estivoautumnal  tertian  fever,  308 

in  quartan  fever,  269 

in  subcontinuous  estivoautumnal  fe- 
ver, 321,  324 

in  tertian  fever,  288 
Tertian  fever,  262 

action  of  quinine  in,  454 

diagnosis,  411 

double,  284 

estivoautumnal,  308 

irregular.  286 

prognosis,  424 

sequelae,  293 

simple,  282 

symptomatology,  280 

tropical,  351,  355 
1\'tanoid  symptoms  in  pernicious  malarial 

fever,  330 
Tetanus,  bacteriology  of,  745 

diagnosis  of,  from  malaria,  421 
Texas  fever,  parasite  of,  10.  107.  795 
Tlirombosis,  parasitic,  in  pernicious  mal- 
aria. 348,  349 

phagocytic,   in  pernicious  malaria, 
349 

pigmentary,  in  pernicious  malaria, 
349 
Toxalbumins,  566 
Toxins,  565 
Toxoids,  566,  570 

Trees  in  relation  to  malaria,  156,  488 
Trichomonadidea,  801 
Trichomonas  vaginalis,  802 
l^ricystidae,  784 

Tropical  malarial  fever,  262,  861 
Trypanosoma  evansi,  804 

sanguinis,  804 
Trypanosomata,  804 

Tsetse  fly  disease,  microorganism  of,  804 
Tubercle  bacillus,  706 
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TulwFclc,  the  milkr}%  710 
Tuberculosis,  aviaji,  bftct<?riobgy  of,  716 
bact(!riolog3^  of,  706 
of  avian,  716 
of  bovine,  717 
of  fiah,  718 
bovin(.%  bacteriology  of,  717 
conj^^ujtal,  715 
dtagiiaaia  of.  twinlfriulogitail,  719 

fmoi  makrift,  417 
tlab,  IwtcWriology  of,  1W 
f fetal  inft^^ioa,  715 
infection  by,  modes  r^f,  718 
miilarift  complicating,  408 
protojfiiMn  tcoccitliodes)  iufectiou  r*- 
aombling,  7fl7 
Tyi>Uoid  ffver.  liacteriology  of,  tJ8U 
coniplifating  maiariti,  4(Ki 
fllttgnosis  of.  Imclcriologital,  ^45 
from  malaria,  41^ 
^fyphoid  remittent  fever,  325 

Ui-CER,  gastric,  in  mat  aria  h  SHfl 

intestinal,  in  malaria,  386 
Unna's  alkaline  metbylene  blue,  604 

polychrome  iiiethj  Icne  blue.  (WM 
Ura?mla,  fllagnoajs  of,  from  malaria,  42*2 
Urca,  ex  en- 1  ion  of^  lu  makria,  219 
Uric  acid,  t'xcrt^ion  of.  m  malaria ,  2^0 
Urino  In  hjumoglobiuuila,  480 

In  malaria.  217 

tnxifit y  of  the,  in  malaria,  223 
Urine  agnr  cult  ore*  mtxlium,  584 
Urobilin uria  in  nmlaria.  236 
Urotoifcity  in  malaiia,  325 

Vagina,  trichomonads  in  the  secretions 

of  the,  802 
Van    Ermenjcrcm'i   method   of   staining 

flagelk,  012 


Vertigo,  kbyrin thine,  in  tnalarin,  SSi 
Vibrio  cholera  asiatica?,  738 

choIeni-Hke  water,  733 

ma^sauah,  730 

metelmik<jvii,  731 

protcuH.  taS 

sehuylkjlUensis,  73S 

ty rogenea,  732 

water,  732 
Vibrione.*.  543,  723 

Vitreoua,  serous  eiluaion  io  the,  In  nud- 
aria,  3^1 

Watkh-bOUKI!  theory  of  malaria.  Ill 
Weigert  Ko<1)  an  i  I  in  -  oi  1  f  u  chsin  or  gen  - 

tian  violet,  (M>5 
Wt^igeH's  method  of  staining  bacteria. 

006 
Wfifft  disease,  diagnosia  of,  from  mal^ 

aria,  419 
White  blood  corpuscles,  changes  In,  In 
malaria,  1713 
diminiiti<m  of  the,  in  malaria,  ISS, 

185,  201 
JQcrcasc  of  the,  in  pemldous  malaria. 
180.  201 
Wind?!  in  relfltion  to  maluria,  152 
Wooda  in  relation  to  malaria.  156,  488 
WuriK's  litmus  lactose  culHifc  medicni 

mi 

XEROfiK  barilhia,  6tiO 

Ykllow  fevt-r,  !meteriolnp;y  of,  f55fi 
Yellow  pigmentation  of  ijie  liver  in  nml 
aria.  2:r>,  25t 
of  the  viscera  in  malaria.  171,  17^? 

ZorF*s  claEsification  of  mJeroorganiams^ 
tl4U 
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